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Preface 


This  edition  of  the  PET/CBM  Personal  Computer  Guide  is  a  major  revision  of  the 
original  book  published  under  the  same  title. 

This  book  describes  all  models  of  CBM  computers:  the  original  PET  2001  which 
made  Commodore  famous,  and  the  more  recently  introduced  PET  2001/N,  CBM  2001/ 
B  and  the  80-column  CBM  8000.  Peripherals  described  include  cassette  drives,  two 
floppy  disk  units  (the  Model  2040  and  the  Model  8050) ,  and  two  printers  (the  Model 
2022  and  the  Model  2023). 

Also  described  are  recent  software  products  introduced  by  Commodore:  BASIC 
4.0,  the  most  recent  version  of  Commodore's  BASIC  programming  language,  and  two 
new  versions  of  the  disk  operating  system,  DOS  2.1  and  DOS  2.5,  collectively  referred 
to  as  DOS  2.0  in  product  literature. 

The  discussion  of  BASIC  programming  has  been  greatly  expanded.  Even  if  you 
have  never  programmed  a  computer  before,  this  book  will  teach  you  how  to  write  your 
own  BASIC  programs  for  any  CBM  computer  system. 

This  is  a  large  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  information  about  CBM  computer 
systems.  Depending  on  your  needs  you  may  not  use  all  of  the  information  provided. 

Perhaps  you  have  no  intention  of  ever  becoming  a  programmer.  Chapters  1,  2  and 
3  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  in  order  to  run  programs  that  have  already  been 
written.  You  can  skip  the  rest  of  the  book  until  you  become  more  ambitious  and  want  to 
do  a  little  programming  for  yourself. 

Chapters  4,  5  and  8  teach  BASIC  programming.  Every  CBM  BASIC  statement  is 
described  rigorously,  but  concisely,  in  Chapter  8.  Chapter  4  describes  elementary 
BASIC  programming,  while  Chapter  5  covers  more  advanced  programming  techniques. 
Both  of  these  chapters  rely  on  Chapter  8  for  actual  statement  definitions. 
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Chapter  6  explains  programming  techniques  required  by  peripheral  units  includ- 
ing cassette  drives,  diskette  drives  and  printers. 

Chapter  7  is  for  the  programming  expert  only.  This  chapter  covers  advanced 
topics  such  as  random  diskette  access  and  assembly  language  programming. 

Nothing  teaches  you  programming  as  effectively  as  examples.  Therefore  this  book 
is  full  of  short  programs.  Whenever  you  encounter  a  programming  example,  key  it  into 
your  computer  and  run  it.  You  should  also  save  it  for  future  use  (assuming  that  you 
have  cassette  or  diskette  drives).  Every  programming  example  presented  in  this  book 
has  been  run  on  a  CBM  computer.  That  guarantees  the  programs  are  accurate  as  run. 
But  only  an  arrogant  or  foolish  programmer  will  claim  that  his  or  her  programs  are  truly 
free  of  errors.  The  programs  presented  in  this  book  may  well  have  errors  which  you  will 
stumble  on  when  you  try  to  run  them  in  novel  ways.  When  you  enter  a  program  and  try 
to  run  it,  if  it  does  not  work,  do  not  immediately  assume  that  the  program  is  wrong. 
Carefully  check  your  entry  and  execution  procedure.  But  remember  that  programming 
errors  may  exist,  and  if  you  do  find  any,  please  tell  us  about  them. 

CBM  computers  all  have  two  character  sets:  standard  and  alternate.  Throughout 
this  book  we  have  used  the  standard  character  set  to  illustrate  programs  and  program 
execution  examples.  If  your  computer  is  to  reproduce  these  illustrations  exactly,  then 
you  must  make  sure  that  you  are  using  the  standard  character  set.  Using  the  alternate 
character  set  will  make  the  program  or  illustration  appear  different. 

The  different  versions  of  disk  operating  systems  affect  the  way  you  program  a 
CBM  computer,  but  these  effects  are  largely  masked  by  the  different  versions  of  BASIC. 
Therefore  we  will  continuously  refer  to  different  levels  of  CBM  BASIC,  but  we  will  only 
occasionally  identify  a  different  version  of  disk  operating  system. 

There  have  been  three  releases  of  CBM  BASIC,  designated  by  numbers  I  jc,  3  jc, 
and  4jc.  'x'  is  a  number  specifying  a  subrelease.  The  most  significant  changes  in  CBM 
BASIC  were  made  with  release  4.0.  In  this  book  we  will  generally  divide  BASIC  into 
release  4.0  and  earlier  releases.  These  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  BASIC  4.0  for  any  BASIC  4jc. 

2.  BASICO.O  for  all  earlier  releases  of  BASIC. 
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Introducing  CBM  Computers 


This  book  describes  the  following  Commodore  computers: 

1.  The  PET  2001 /8K 

2.  The  PET  2001/8N,  2001/16N  and  2001/32N 

3.  The  CBM  2001/16B  and  2001/328 

4.  The  CBM  4000  series 

5.  The  CBM  8000  series 

In  1977,  Commodore  Business  Machines  released  the  first  of  the  CBM  series,  the 
PET  2001  (Personal  Electronics  Transactor).  The  PET  2001  is  a  self-contained  unit  with 
a  compact  graphic  keyboard  and  built-in  tape  cassette  unit.  The  CBM  2001,  which  was 
released  next,  has  an  expanded,  full-size  graphic  keyboard.  Although  functionally  the 
same  as  the  PET,  the  CBM  2001  and  subsequent  CBM  models  do  not  have  a  built-in 
cassette  tape  unit;  instead  they  depend  on  external  peripherals  to  store  information.  The 
CBM  2001/B  business  computer  is  a  variation  of  the  CBM  2001.  The  major  physical 
difference  between  the  CBM  2001  and  the  CBM  2001/B  lies  in  the  keyboard;  the  CBM 
2001  has  a  full-size  keyboard  with  graphic  symbols,  whereas  the  CBM  2001/B  has  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard  without  graphic  symbols  on  the  keys.  CBM  8016  and  CBM 
8032  business  computers  are  the  most  recent  introductions;  they  both  have  an  80-col- 
umn  CRT  display,  but  are  otherwise  the  same  as  the  CBM  2001/B.  The  CBM  8032  has 
twice  as  much  memory  as  the  CBM  8016;  in  other  respects  these  two  models  are  identi- 
cal. 

Commodore  has  also  released  printers  and  disk  drives.  Continual  updates  for 
Commodore  BASIC  and  disk  operating  system  software  are  being  released. 
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Figure  1-1.  CBM  8000  Computer 

Commodore's  original  computer  was  tlie  PET,  and  this  name  became  well 
known.  But  recently  introduced  computers  have  a  CBM  model  designation.  Therefore 
this  book  will  adopt  the  convention  of  referring  to  the  entire  computer  product  line  as 
CBM  computers,  unless  only  the  original  PET  is  specifically  referenced.  We  will  refer 
to  both  the  CBM  8016  and  CBM  8032  models  using  the  general  model  name  CBM  8000, 
unless  one  model  or  the  other  needs  specific  reference. 

Currently  CBM  computers  are  available  with  8K,  16K,  or  32K  bytes  of  memory. 
Only  the  original  PETs  had  a  4K  memory  byte  option.  IK  means  1024  {2^^).  One  byte 
holds  one  character  of  data.  The  8K,  16K  and  32K  designations  refer  to  the  amount  of 
usable  read/write  memory.  Every  CBM  computer  has  additional  memory  that  is  inac- 
cessible to  users.  It  is  important  to  know  how  much  usable  read/write  memory  is  availa- 
ble to  you.  A  CBM  computer  with  more  memory  can  run  longer  programs  and  handle 
more  data. 


CBM  MODELS 

The  CBM  8000  (CBM  8016  and  8032) 

The  CBM  8000  is  shown  in  Figure  1-1.  Its  main  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
enlarged  80-column  Cathode  Ray  Tube  (CRT)  display,  or  screen.  It  has  a  full-size 
typewriter  keyboard,  some  unique  screen  editing  keys,  and  a  numeric  keypad  to  the 
right.  The  CBM  8016  has  16K  bytes  of  read/write  memory.  The  CBM  8032  comes  with 
32K  bytes  of  read/write  memory.  The  CBM  model  number  correlates  with  the  amount 
of  available  read/write  memory.  To  complete  the  business  system,  an  external  cassette 
tape  unit  or  CBM  disk  drive  must  be  attached.  A  printer  will  also  probably  be  needed. 
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THE  CBM  2001 /B 

The  CBM  2001/B,  like  the  CBM  8000,  is  a  business  computer;  it  is  shown  in 
Figure  1-2.  The  CBM  2001/B  CRT  display  is  40  columns  wide;  that  is  half  the  width  of 
the  CBM  8000  display.  The  CBM  2001/B  has  a  full-size  typewriter  keyboard,  with 
screen  editing  keys  and  a  numeric  keypad  to  the  right.  The  CBM  2001/B  is  available  with 
16K  or  32K  bytes  of  read/write  memory.  Like  the  CBM  8000,  a  CBM  2001/B  will  need 
an  external  cassette  tape  unit  or  disk  drive,  and  probably  a  printer  as  well. 

THE  PET  2001 /N 

The  PET  2001/N  series,  shown  in  Figure  1-3,  is  a  modified  and  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  original  PET  computer.  The  CRT  display  is  identical  to  the  2001/B.  What 
separates  the  PET  2001/N  from  the  business  computers  are  the  graphic  symbols  dis- 
played on  the  front  of  the  PET  2001/N  keys.  The  PET  2001  is  available  with  8K  (/8N), 
16K  (/16N),  or  32K  (/32N)  bytes  of  read/write  memory.  The  PET  2001/N  and  the 
CBM  2001/B  have  the  same  external  device  requirements  (for  cassette  tape  or  disk,  and 
printer). 

THE  PET  2001 /8K 

The  PET  2001/8K  was  the  first  computer  released  by  Commodore  Business 
Machines.  All  of  the  CBM  models  have  evolved  from  the  PET  2001/8K.  With  the  same 
CRT  display  as  the  CBM  2001,  the  PET  2001/8K  can  easily  be  differentiated  from  the 
other  CBM  models  by  its  compact,  multi-colored  keyboard  and  numeric  keypad.  There 
are  graphic  symbols  displayed  on  the  top  of  the  PET  2001/8K  keys,  shown  in  Figure 


Figure  1-2.  CBM  2001/B  Computer 
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Figure  1-4.  PET  2001/8K  Computer 
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Figure  1  -5.  Rear  View  of  CBM 

1-4.  Because  of  the  keyboard's  small  size,  a  built-in  cassette  tape  unit  is  located  to  the 
left  of  the  keyboard.  The  PET  2001/8K  is  the  only  model  available  with  a  built-in 
cassette  unit.  The  price  you  pay  for  having  an  internal  tape  unit  is  the  compact  keyboard. 
The  PET  2001/8K  has  8K  bytes  of  read/write  memory.  16K  and  32K  memory  expansion 
options  are  available.  A  4K  version  is  available  as  a  special  order.  The  PET,  like  all  other 
CBM  computers,  has  additional  read-only  memory  (or  ROM)  which  is  not  available  to 
users.  This  ROM  holds  permanent  programs  that  give  the  computer  its  model  per- 
sonality. Many  PET  computers  have  an  "old"  personality,  characterized  by  an  old  set 
of  ROMs. 

An  external  cassette  tape  unit  may  be  connected  to  the  PET  computer.  A  printer 
and/or  disk  drives  may  be  attached  to  a  PET  2001/8K  only  if  it  has  Revision  level  3 
ROMs. 


CBM  FEATURES 

REAR  PANEL 

All  switches,  connectors  and  interfaces  are  located  at  the  back  of  your  CBM 
computer.  Figure  1-5  shows  a  rear  view  of  the  CBM  computer,  with  each  component 
labeled,  followed  by  a  description  of  each  part.  It  is  important  to  know  the  location  and 
function  of  each  part  so  that  you  do  not  damage  your  CBM  computer  by  using  connec- 
tions incorrectly. 
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Power  Switch 

The  power  switch  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  back  panel.  It  is  a  two-position 
"rocker"  switch.  Pressing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  switch  turns  power  on;  pressing  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  switch  turns  power  off. 

As  soon  as  you  turn  the  power  on,  the  CBM  computer  is  ready  for  use.  When  you 
turn  the  power  off,  you  lose  anything  stored  in  the  computer's  read/write  memory;  that 
includes  all  programs  and  data  you  entered  after  turning  power  on. 

Power  Cord 

The  3-wire  AC  power  cord  connects  the  CBM  computer  to  an  electrical  outlet. 
The  power  cord  will  connect  directly  to  any  household  three-prong  electrical  outlet, 
without  the  need  for  intermediate  transformer  or  adapter. 

IEEE  488  Interface 

The  IEEE-488  interface  (Jl  in  Figure  1-5)  allows  the  CBM  computer  to  communi- 
cate with  external  peripherals.  IEEE  cable  will  connect  a  printer,  disk  drive  or  other 
IEEE  488  device  into  the  IEEE  488  interface.* 

Parallel  User  Port 

This  interface  (J2  in  Figure  1-5)  can  be  used  instead  of  the  IEEE-488  connector  to 
attach  peripherals  to  a  CBM  computer.  You  need  not  know  anything  about  this  port.  If, 
by  chance,  you  have  a  peripheral  unit  that  uses  this  port,  accompanying  documentation 
will  tell  you  how  to  connect  to  it. 

Cassette  Interface 

This  interface  (J3  in  Figure  1-5)  is  designed  specifically  for  an  external  cassette 
tape  unit.  This  interface  is  on  the  far  right  side,  easily  identifiable  by  its  smaller  size. 

Memory  Expansion  Connector 

Located  on  the  back  right  side  of  the  CBM  (J4  in  Figure  1-5),  this  is  another  con- 
nector that  you  need  to  know  very  little  about.  Extra  read/write  memory  can  be  added  to 
your  CBM  computer.  Extra  memory  is  attached  to  the  Memory  Expansion  Connector. 

TV  Brightness  Adjustment  Knob 

This  knob  controls  the  brightness  of  the  CRT  display.  While  facing  the  front  of  the 
computer,  turn  the  knob  to  the  left  to  darken  the  screen;  turn  to  the  right  to  brighten. 
Notice  the  change  of  character  sharpness  as  you  adjust  the  brightness. 


•For  detailed  description  of  the  IEEE  488  interface,  refer  to  PET  and  the  IEEE  488  Bus  (GPIB)  by  E.  Fislier  and 
C.W.  Jensen,  Osborne/McGraw-Hill,  1980. 
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CRT  DISPLAY 

The  CRT  display  is  similar  to  a  black  and  white  television  screen,  but  it  has  higher 
resolution,  which  means  that  you  can  see  small  images  and  characters  with  greater 
clarity.  Depending  upon  the  model,  either  1000  or  2000  character  positions  are  dis- 
played, in  25  rows  of  40  characters,  or  25  rows  of  80  characters.  Characters  are  created 
by  displaying  appropriate  dots  within  an  8  x  8  dot  block  (also  called  a  matrix).  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  1-6. 

The  various  CRT  displays  are  described  separately  below.  If  you  have  the  CBM 
8000,  read  the  following  description  and  then  skip  to  the  keyboard  section.  If  you  have 
the  CBM  200 1/B,  2001  or  PET  skip  the  section  on  the  CBM  8000. 

CBM  8000 

The  CBM  8000  CRT  display  separates  the  CBM  8000  from  the  other  CBM 
models.  The  screen  is  divided  into  2000  equal  spaces,  arranged  in  25  rows  of  80 
characters  each.  One  character  per  space  is  displayed.  Every  space  on  the  screen  has  a 
memory  byte  assigned  to  it. 

Alphabetic  and  numeric  characters,  special  symbols  and  graphic  symbols  can  be 
displayed.  The  CBM  8000  normally  displays  lower  and  upper-case  alphabetic  characters 
using  a  character  set  that  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  alternate  character  set.  There  is 
also  a  standard  character  set,  which  displays  numerous  graphic  characters,  but  no  lower 
case  letters. 

CBM  2001 /B.  PET  2001 /N.  PET  2001 /8K 

The  CRT  displays  on  the  CBM  2001/B,  PET  2001/N  and  the  PET/8K  are 
basically  the  same.  The  CRT  is  divided  into  1000  spaces,  arranged  in  25  rows  of  40 
characters  each.  One  character  is  displayed  in  each  space. 

All  models  display  two  types  of  characters:  alphanumeric  (alphabetic,  numeric, 
special  character  symbol)  and  graphic  symbols.  The  CBM  2001/B,  like  the  CBM  8000, 
normally  displays  the  alternate  character  set  of  lower-  and  upper-case  alphanumerics; 
graphics  are  part  of  the  standard  character  set.  The  PET  normally  displays  the  standard 
character  set  consisting  of  upper-case  alphanumerics  and  graphics.  Upper-  and  lower- 
case alphanumerics  are  in  the  alternate  character  set. 


i.  8  X  8  Dot  Matrix                 b.  Sample  letter  A 

c.  Sample  Graphic 

Figure  1-6.  The  8  x  8  Dot  Matrix 
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POWER  UP 

To  "start  up"  your  CBM  computer  follow  these  steps: 

1 .  Plug  the  AC  power  cord,  located  on  the  console's  rear  panel,  into  a  three-hole 
grounded  electrical  outlet.  Notice  that  the  power  cord  has  a  three-prong  power 
plug.  Do  not  attempt  to  plug  the  cord  into  a  two-hole  (ungrounded)  outlet.  Do  not 
attempt  to  remove  the  ground  prong.  If  the  unit  is  not  properly  grounded,  you 
may  receive  an  electrical  shock.  Grounding  adapters  that  convert  a  two-prong 
outlet  into  a  three-prong  (grounded)  outlet  are  available  from  your  hardware 
store  or  electrical  supply  house.  CA  UTION:  Do  not  use  a  three-prong  adapter 
unless  you  ground  it  properly  when  installing  it. 

2.  Switch  power  on.  The  power  switch  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  console's 
rear  panel.  It  is  a  two-position  "rocker"  switch.  Pressing  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  switch  turns  power  on;  pressing  the  inner  side  of  the  switch  turns  power 
off. 

3.  Wait  for  READY  display.  About  three  seconds  after  switching  power  on,  a 
message  similar  to  the  following  one  is  displayed  on  the  screen: 

###  COMMODORE  BHSIC  ##« 
xxxxx  BYTES  FREE 
REflDV. 

m 

The  four  lines  of  display  have  the  following  meanings: 

###  COMMODORE  BfiSIC  ###    This  line  indicates  that  the  BASIC  language  has  been  activated 
xxxxx  BVTES  FREE  This  line  shows  how  much  memory  is  available  to  you. 

3071  (or  a  similar  number)  will  be  displayed  for  a  4K  PET  system 
71 67  (or  a  similar  number)  will  be  displayed  for  an  8K  CBM  system 
1 5359  (or  a  similar  number)  for  a  1 6K  CBM  system 
31743  (or  a  similar  numtjer)  for  a  32K  CBM  system 
REflDV.  The  CBM  computer  is  ready  to  receive  input  from  the  keyboard 

M  The  flashing  cursor  is  displayed  at  the  position  on  the  screen  where 

the  next  character  typed  in  from  the  keyboard  will  appear 

If  you  do  not  get  the  display  illustrated  above  after  turning  power  on,  then  turn 
power  off,  wait  a  few  seconds,  and  turn  power  back  on.  The  display  may  first  be  filled 
with  random  characters  for  a  second  or  so.  This  is  normal;  just  ignore  it.  The  random 
character  display  may  appear  whenever  the  CBM  is  turned  off  and  then  on  again  within 
about  ten  seconds. 


CBM  COMPUTER  KEY  GROUPS 

The  CBM  computer  keyboard  is  used  to  enter  statements,  programs  and  data 
required  by  programs.  The  type  of  keyboard  depends  on  which  model  CBM  you  have. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  keys  are  present  on  both  the  compact  and  full  size 
keyboards.  Some  keys  have  different  locations  on  the  various  computer  models. 

Keys  on  the  CBM  computer  l^eyboard  can  be  grouped  as  follows:  Alphabetic 
keys,  numeric  keys,  special  symbol  keys,  graphic  keys,  function  keys,  and  cursor 
control  keys. 
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Alphabetic  Keys 

The  alphabetic  keys  provide  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  Z.  Upper  and 
lower-case  letters  are  available  on  all  CBM  models. 

Numeric  Keys 

The  numeric  keys  provide  the  digits  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Special  Symbol  Keys 

Special  symbols  and  characters  may  represent  standard  punctuation  marks 
and  commonly  used  symbols.  For  example,  there  is  a  period,  a  comma,  "  +  "  for  addi- 
tion, "  — "  for  subtraction,  etc.  Characters  that  have  widely  recognized  interpretations 
include  "$"  for  dollar  sign,  "%"  for  the  percent  sign,  etc. 

Some  characters  represent  a  specific  operation,  or  have  special  meaning  in  a 
BASIC  statement.  For  details  see  Chapter  4. 

Graphic  Keys 

The  CBM  keyboard  contains  62  graphic  symbols,  accessed  using  shifted  data  keys. 
With  so  many  graphic  characters  available  on  the  CBM  computer,  you  can  create  some 
rather  sophisticated  display  drawings. 

Graphic  characters  are  listed  in  Table  1-1;  each  is  given  a  name.  Similar  symbols 
are  grouped  to  make  graphic  options  immediately  obvious.  Note  that  the  square  enclos- 
ing the  graphic  symbols  in  Table  1-1  is  not  part  of  the  symbol;  the  square  enclosure 
has  been  added  to  show  the  symbol's  location  within  a  grid  space. 

Function  Keys 

SHIFT.  The  SHIFT  key  is  pressed  simultaneously  with  any  other  key  to 
access  the  key's  shifted  character.  All  keys  display  different  characters  in  shifted  and 
unshifted  modes.  The  lower  key  symbol  is  accessed  when  unshifted.  The  upper  key 
symbol  is  accessed  when  shifted. 

There  are  two  identical  SHIFT  keys  located  on  the  main  keyboard,  one  at  the 
lower  left  and  one  at  the  lower  right. 

SHIFT  LOCK  (full  size  keyboard  only).  CBM  computer  keyboards  have  a  SHIFT 
LOCK  key  located  directly  above  the  left-hand  SHIFT  key.  Pressing  the  SHIFT  LOCK 
key  until  it  "clicks"  into  place  holds  SHIFT  down  so  that  both  hands  are  free  to  type  in 
shifted  mode.  Press  the  SHIFT  LOCK  key  again  to  release  it;  both  SHIFT  keys  return  to 
their  unshifted  position. 

RETURN.  The  RETURN  key  is  the  equivalent  of  a  carriage  return  on  a 
typewriter;  when  depressed,  it  causes  the  cursor  to  move  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
line  on  the  screen. 

A  RETURN  given  anywhere  on  the  last  line  of  the  screen  causes  all  of  the  screen 
text  to  move,  or  scroll,  up  one  line.  The  top  line  rolls  up  off  the  screen  and  a  blank  line 
rolls  onto  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen,  with  the  cursor  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  blank 
line. 
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Table  1-1.  Graphic  Chararacter  Keys 


Line 
Horizontal 


Thin 
Bar 


Quarter  Block 
Solid 


n 
# 


B 
E 


B 
D 


Top 

3/4  Top 
2/3  Top 


Top 


Bottom 


Left 


fol  Top  Left, 
>  j  i  <  J    Top  Right 


J]      [J  1   Bottom  Left, 
Bottom  Right 


Diagonal 


Top 


Bottom 


Left 


a 
c 


B 
F 


□ 
R 


□ 


l\/liddle 


Near  Middle 


2/3  Bottom 


3/4  Bottom 


Bottom 


Line 
Vertical 
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Left 


Right 


Thick 
Bar 


Top 


Bottom 


Left 


Right 


Quarter  Block 
Open  (Angle) 


[g      Top  Left, 
Top  Right 


a 

ca 

• 

0 

Corner 


Top  Left, 
Top  Right 

Bottom  Left, 
Bottom  Right 


Right 


Symbol 


Cross 


E Diagonal 
Acute 


Diagonal 
Grave 


D 
T 


.  G 
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3/4  Left 


2/3  Left 


Near  Middle 


Middle 
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Half 
Block 


Left 


Bottom 


Rounded 
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H 

Q 

Top  Left, 

D 

U 

1 
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\ 

Full 


Half  Left 


H 

a 

Bottom  Left, 

a 
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J 

K 
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( 
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CD 
H 


O 
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2/3  right 
3/4  right 
Right 


Triangle 
Solid 


Top  Left 


^     Top  Right 


Suit 


Spade,  Heart 


♦  ]  [  ♦  1  Diamond, 
Z J  IxJ  Club 


Circle 


Solid 


Outline 
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Before  RETURN 


Line 

1 
2 


24 
25 


10  ?"NOW  IS  THE  TIME" 

20  ?"FOR  ALL  GOOIi  PEOPLE" 

50  READ  H2 


90  l=l=E+C-ri 
100  IF  M-i   GOT0  10: 


Cursor 


After  RETURN 

Top  tine  scrolled  off  screen 


20  ?"FOR  ALL  GOOD  PEOPLE" 
0  RERD  ><2 


90  R=E+C-Ii 
100   IF  Pl=l   GOTS  10 


Cursor 
Blank  line  scrolled  in 


REVERSE  ON/OFF.  The  Reverse  key  allows  you  to  reverse  the  black  and 
white  parts  of  characters;  REVERSE  is  like  the  negative  of  a  photograph.  The  nor- 
mal mode  for  this  key  is  "off."  To  activate  the  REVERSE  key,  press  it  in  unshifted 
mode.  The  next  character  keys  you  press  will  be  displayed  in  reverse  field.  REVERSE 
ON  stays  in  effect  until  you  either  press  REVERSE  OFF  (the  REVERSE  key  shifted)  or 
until  you  press  the  RETURN  key. 

HEC!)a«REC 


RVS  ON ,  1       I  RVS  OFF 


Note:  Reverse  field  terminated  by  carriage  return 

RUN/STOP.  STOP  is  the  unshifted  half  of  the  RUN/STOP  key.  STOP  stops  any 
program  that  is  being  executed  by  the  computer  and  reconnects  the  computer  with  the 
keyboard.  If  you  want  to  test  the  STOP  key,  try  entering  the  following  one  line  program, 
without  trying  to  understand  what  it  means.  Key  in  the  shaded  line.  When  you  press  the 
RETURN  key,  a  vertical  column  of  numbers  will  be  displayed,  as  shown.  When  you 
press  the  STOP  key,  the  display  will  "freeze." 


-OR  I- 

1 


1   TO  100  ?I  NEXT  I 


10  Press  STOP  key 


BREAK 
RERDV. 
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The  STOP  key  does  nothing  if  there  is  nothing  to  stop,  i.e.,  the  CBM  computer  is 
not  running  a  program. 

RUN  is  the  shifted  half  of  the  RUN/STOP  key.  RUN  loads  and  executes  a  pro- 
gram from  an  external  peripheral  (tape  unit  or  disk  drive). 

Cursor  Control  Keys 

The  remaining  four  keys  are  cursor  control  and  edit  keys.  They  include  CLEAR 
SCREEN/HOME,  CURSOR  UP/DOWN,  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT,  and  INSERT/ 
DELETE. 

HOME  is  an  unshifted  cursor  control  key  that  moves  the  cursor  to  the  "home" 
position  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  screen. 


Before  HOME 


After  HOME 


60  GIT=QT+fl 
70  NEXT  X 
80  CLOSE 1 
96  END 

1000  P0KE  534 11. .53 
1010  T=TI 

1020  IF  <TI-T><ie  GOTO  1020 
1030  POKE  53411.61 
1040  BT=0» 


,€0  QT=QT+R 
■0  NEXT  X 
30  CLOSE  1 
90  END 

1000  POKE  53411.53 
1010  T=TI 

1020  IF  <:ti-t:)<10  goto  1020 

1030  POKE  53411.61 
1040  QT=0 


Cursor  here 


Cursor  homed 


CLEAR  SCREEN,  obtained  by  pressing  the  CLEAR  SCREEN/HOME  key  in 
shifted  mode,  homes  the  cursor  and  blanks  the  entire  display  screen. 


Before  CLEAR  SCREEN 


After  CLEAR  SCREEN 


60  QT=QT+R 
70  NEXT  X 
80  CLOSE 1 
90  END 

1000  POKE  53411.53 
1010  T=TI 

1020  IF  CTI-TXie  GOTO  1020 
1030  POKE  53411.61 
1040  eT=0 


/ 


r 


Cursor  here 


Cursor  homed,  screen  blanked 
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CURSOR  UP,  obtained  by  pressing  the  CURSOR  UP/DOWN  key  in  shifted 
mode,  moves  the  cursor  up  one  line  within  the  same  physical  column  of  the  screen. 

CURSOR  UP 

f  t 
t 
1 
\ 
t 

V        *   J 


If  the  cursor  is  on  the  top  line  of  the  display,  CURSOR  UP  has  no  effect. 
The  cursor  moves  over  characters  without  changing  them. 
CURSOR  DOWN,  obtained  by  pressing  the  CURSOR  UP/DOWN  key  in 
unshifted  mode,  moves  the  cursor  down  one  column. 


CURSOR  DOWN 


Blank  lines  scrolled  onto  screen  * 
when  cursor  is  at  bottom  line  i 


If  the  cursor  is  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen,  CURSOR  DOWN  scrolls  the  dis- 
play up  one  line. 

CURSOR  LEFT,  obtained  by  pressing  the  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT  key  in 
shifted  mode,  moves  the  cursor  left  one  position  within  the  same  horizontal  row. 


CURSOR  LEFT 
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CURSOR  LEFT  has  no  effect  if  the  cursor  is  in  the  HOME  position. 
CURSOR  RIGHT,  obtained  by  pressing  the  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT  key  in 
unshifted  mode,  moves  the  cursor  right  one  character  position  within  the  same  row. 

CURSOR  RIGHT 


Blank  lines  scrolled  onto  screen  when 
cursor  moves  off  bottonn  right 


CURSOR  RIGHT  and  CURSOR  LEFT  "wrap  around,"  moving  from  the  end  of 
one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  or  vice  versa. 

If  the  cursor  is  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  line,  CURSOR  RIGHT  will  scroll  the 
screen  up  one  line  and  move  the  cursor  to  the  start  of  the  bottom  line. 

CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT  are  used  to  type  over  text.  When  editing,  the  cursor 
does  not  alter  the  display  as  it  moves.  This  is  equivalent  to  backspacing  or  spacing  for- 
ward on  a  typewriter. 

The  INSERT/DELETE  key  in  unshifted  mode  selects  DELETE.  It  deletes  the 
character  to  the  immediate  left  of  the  cursor  and  moves  any  characters  to  the  right  of 
the  deleted  character,  headed  by  the  cursor,  one  character  position  to  the  left. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME:« 

NOW  IS  THE  Tinm 

NOW  IS  THE  TI» 

The  INSERT/DELETE  key  in  shifted  mode  selects  INSERT.  It  opens  a  single 
character  space  in  the  line  at  the  current  position.  You  can  then  insert  an  additional 
character  into  the  space. 

NOW   IS.STHE  TIME 
NOW  IS*  THE  TIME 
NOW   ISm     THE  TIME 

CBM  computers  treat  all  text  as  a  sequence  of  80-character  lines.  You  can  delete 
up  to,  but  not  beyond  the  start  of  an  80-character  line.  You  can  insert  until  current  text 
reaches  the  end  of  the  80-character  line. 

THE  CBM  8000  and  CBM  2001 /B  KEYBOARDS 

The  CBM  8000  and  CBM  2001/B  keyboards  are  similar  to  a  standard 
typewriter  keyboard,  with  a  numeric  keypad  to  the  right  as  shown  in  Figure  1-7.  The 

keyboard  may  be  used  in  two  typing  modes  to  produce  two  character  sets. 

In  Alternate  Mode,  unshifted  keys  produce  lower-case  alphanumerics  on  the 
CRT,  and  shifted  keys  produce  capital,  or  upper-case  alphanumerics.  The  alternate 
character  set  is  active  on  power-up. 
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Figure  1-7.  The  CBM  8000  and  2001 /B  Keyboard 


Standard  Mode  (forced  by  typing  a  system  command)  displays  upper-case 
alphanumerics  when  keys  are  pressed  unshifted;  shifted  keys  display  graphic  characters. 
To  activate  the  standard  character  set,  type  in: 

POKE  59468,12  (RETURN) 

or  on  the  CBM  8000  only: 

?CHR$(142) 

This  will  immediately  change  character  sets.  To  bring  bacli  the  alternate  set,  type  in: 


,  „„„„      ,  POKE  59468,14  (RETURN) 

or  on  the  CBM  8000  only: 

?CHR$(14) 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  we  will  assume  that  the  standard  character  set  is  being 
used.  Also  we  will  assume  that  every  statement  ends  with  a  RETURN,  as  shown 
above. 

In  the  following  key  descriptions,  the  keyboard  is  illustrated  by  key  groups,  with 
the  particular  key  group  shaded. 

Alphabetic  Keys 


QIHHHH 


BBHiElBlSra 


H 


QHBQR 


0 

0 

a 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
a 

[  0_ 

o 

Alphabetic  keys  are  shaded  in  the  illustration  above.  In  alternate  mode,  alphabetic 
keys  display  lower  case  letters  unshifted,  and  upper  case  letters  if  shifted.  In  standard 
mode,  alphabetic  keys  display  upper  case  letters  unshifted,  and  graphic  characters  if 
shifted. 
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Numeric  Keys 


fflfflafflMHMsa0s 

[run] 

ISTOPj 

HE  ®  B  ®  B  HE  0  ®  HBBffl^ . 

0 

ii0BBB®HB®E0 

f  off] 
[bvsJ 

030®a0®®®m0mBHa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1  -  : 

O 

The  numeric  keys  (shaded)  occur  twice,  on  the  top  row  of  the  typewriter 
keyboard,  and  on  the  numeric  keypad  to  the  right.  The  number  keys  on  the  top  row  are 
accessed  in  unshifted  mode  only.  The  numeric  keypad  may  be  accessed  in  standard  and 
alternate  mode.  For  touch  typing,  key  number  5  has  a  small  bump  in  the  center  of  the 
key. 

Special  Symbol  Keys 


0fflran®n(i]  he  so  0010  a 

[run] 

ISTOPj 

®0B00®0l®00iOag. 

0 

[lock]  [ 

EBB®®®  ^  1 

IRI '  lih  1 

[offI 

1  RVSl 

0300B00®0OE( 

a|1  =»'"|iH 

clr] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

jl     *  1 

0 

Special  symbols  are  shaded  in  the  illustration  above.  Symbols  located  on  the  top 
half  of  the  numeric  keys  are  accessed  in  shifted  alternate  mode.  Other  symbol  keys  are 
accessed  in  shifted  or  unshifted  mode. 


Graphic  Keys 


3HHBt3H 
BHBHHQH 


E'  .i_  -  :..3.  T  v  I  .7  .8  3  -.0  _QBBH 
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I  CLR 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

'0 

1     0  1 

□ 

Graphic  symbols  are  not  shown  on  the  business  keyboards,  but  they  are  available. 
Select  the  standard  mode  with  POKE  §9468,12.  Keys  depressed  in  shifted  mode  then 
access  and  display  graphic  symbols.  The  illustration  above  shows  where  graphic 
characters  available  from  the  keyboard  are  located  on  a  business  keyboard. 
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Function  Keys 


The  CBM  8000  and  2001/B  have  three  extra  function  keys  not  described  in  the 
"CBM  Key  Groups"  section;  the  TAB,  ESCAPE  (ESC),  and  the  REPEAT  keys. 

TAB.  This  key  is  used  to  set  and  clear  tabs,  and  to  jump  to  the  next  tab  set 
column. 

ESC.  (CBM  8000  series  only).  This  key  has  two  uses:  it  cancels  the  effect  of  an 
insert,  reverse  character  or  text  entry  condition;  it  also  is  used  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain other  keys  to  create  special  editing  functions  (described  in  Chapter  5). 

REPEAT.  This  key  causes  repeated  entry  of  any  key  that  is  pressed 
simultaneously. 


Cursor  Control  Keys 


These  keys  are  described  in  the  "CBM  Key  Groups"  section. 


THE  PET  2001 /N  KEYBOARD 

The  PET  2001/N  keyboard  has  a  full-size  typewriter  keyboard  with  graphic 
symbols  on  the  front  of  the  keys  (see  Figure  1-8).  This  keyboard  also  has  two  typing 
modes:  standard  and  alternate.  Standard  mode  is  selected  when  you  first  turn  power 

on.  To  activate  alternate  mode,  type  in: 

POKE  59408,14 

To  change  back  to  the  standard  character  set,  type  in: 

POKE  59408,12 
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.  EUlCinn "  professionaJ 

£5Commoctore  ■-•CS  I  computer 


Figure  1-8.  PET  200 1/N  Keyboard 


CBM  2001  Alphabetic  Keys 
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The  alphabetic  keys  shaded  above  access  upper  case  alphabetics  in  unshifted  stan- 
dard mode.  Lower  and  upper  case  alphabetics  are  accessed  in  alternate  mode. 


Numeric  Keys 
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The  numeric  keys  are  on  the  numeric  keypad  to  the  right  of  the  full-size  keyboard. 
Numbers  are  accessed  in  unshifted  mode  only. 
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Special  Symbol  Keys 
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The  special  symbols  are  located  on  the  typewriter  keyboard  and  on  the  numeric 
keypad.  These  are  only  available  as  unshifted  keys. 


Graphic  Keys 
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The  graphic  symbols  are  located  on  the  front  of  all  non-function  keys  and  cursor 
keys.  Graphics  are  only  accessed  in  shifted  standard  mode. 


Function  Keys 
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The  CBM  2001  has  Pi  (tt),  a  function  Itey  not  on  the  business  Iieyboards.  It  is 

located  on  the  |  key. 

Pi  (ir)  is  a  circle's  circumference,  divided  by  its  diameter.  When  this  function  key 
is  depressed,  the  value  3.14159265  is  accessed.  To  check  this  out,  type  in  the  shaded 
line;  end  with  a  RETURN  and  see  the  display: 


3. 14159265 


REfiDV. 
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n  is  not  evaluated  as  3.14159265  if  it  appears  within  quotation  marks.  Then  it  is 
treated  as  a  graphic  character.  To  check  this  out,  type  in  the  shaded  line  again,  as 
follows: 

fr 

TT  will  be  displayed,  as  shown  above,  when  you  press  the  RETURN  key. 


Cursor  Control  Keys 
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Cursor  control  keys  operate  as  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 


PET  2001 /8K  KEYBOARD 

The  PET  2001  has  a  compact,  multi-colored  keyboard;  like  all  other  keyboards, 
this  one  accesses  different  character  sets  in  standard  and  alternate  modes.  Like  the  PET 
2001/N,  standard  mode  is  selected  when  you  turn  power  on.  To  activate  the  alternate 
character  set,  type  in: 

POKE  59468,  14 

To  return  to  standard  character,  set  type  in: 

POKE  59468,  12 

Figure  1-9  illustrates  the  PET  2001  keyboard. 
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Figure  1-9.  PET  2001 /8K  Keyboard 
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Alphabetic  Keys 
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Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  located  on  the  silver-color  keys;  they  access  upper-case 
letters  in  unshifted  standard  mode.  The  alternate  set  accesses  upper-case  letters  when 
unshifted  and  lower-case  letters  when  shifted. 


Special  Symbol  Keys 
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The  special  symbol  keys,  shaded  above,  are  light  blue  on  the  keyboard  and 
numeric  keypad;  special  symbol  keys  are  grouped  together  along  the  top,  bottom  anH 
right  side  of  the  keyboard,  and  along  the  right  side  and  bottom  of  the  numeric  keypad. 
These  symbols  are  available  only  in  unshifted  mode. 
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Graphic  Keys 
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The  graphic  symbols  are  located  on  the  front  of  all  non-function  and  cursor  con- 
trol keys.  Graphics  are  displayed  in  shifted  standard  mode  only. 


Function  Keys 
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PET  2001  function  keys  are  either  red  or  blue.  The  PET  is  missing  the  SHIFT/ 
LOCK  key,  normally  located  above  the  left  shift  key.  However,  like  the  PET  2001/N 

it  has  a  pi  M  symbol  located  on  the  ♦  key.  For  a  description  of  the  pi  key  see  the  PET 
2001/N  description. 


Cursor  Control  Keys 
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The  four  cursor  control  keys  are  the  red  and  blue  keys  located  on  the  top  row  of 
the  numeric  keyboard. 
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Figure  1-10.  PET  2001  Internal  Tape  Drive 


THE  CASSETTE  TAPE  UNIT 

The  cassette  tape  unit  is  built  into  the  PET  console  but  must  be  connected  sepa- 
rately to  CBM  models.  The  internal  and  external  cassette  units  are  basically  the 
same.  The  tape  drive  allows  you  to  store  programs  and  data  on  cassette  tape.  You  can 
also  load  stored  programs  and  data  from  cassette  tape  into  computer  memory. 

The  computer  can  connect  to  more  than  one  cassette  tape  drive,  but  only  one  of 
the  tape  drives  is  the  "primary"  or  "console"  cassette  tape  drive.  For  the  PET  the  con- 
sole tape  drive  is  the  built-in  tape  unit  (see  Figure  1-10).  For  CBM  computers  the  con- 
sole tape  drive  is  the  tape  unit  connected  at  the  Jl  interface  port. 

The  External  Tape  Drive 

The  external  tape  unit  is  shown  in  Figure  1-11. 

A  maximum  of  two  cassette  drives  may  be  used  at  one  time.  On  the  PET  that  has 
a  built-in  cassette  drive  next  to  the  keyboard,  a  second  cassette  drive  may  be  attached  at 
cassette  interface  J3,  shown  in  Figures  1-5  and  l-13a.  On  all  other  models,  the  first 
cassette  drive  is  externally  connected  at  the  J3  interface.  For  the  2001  models,  a  second 
external  cassette  drive  may  be  attached  to  a  connector  inside  the  computer  as  shown  in 
Figure  l-13b.  For  the  CBM  8000,  see  Figure  l-13c. 

Other  peripherals  such  as  the  printer  or  disk  drives  may  be  connected  to  the  IEEE 
488  interface  without  affecting  the  operation  of  the  cassette  drives. 
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Figure  1-11.  An  External  Tape  Drive 


Cassette  Tape  Operation 

When  attaching  an  external  cassette  to  any  connector,  you  can  either  connect  the 
cassette  correctly,  or  you  can  break  the  connector.  This  is  because  the  connector  has  an 
acentric  slot: 

^  Slot 

ri¥¥ilf¥il 

The  cassette  drive  plug  has  a  divider  that  fits  into  the  slot: 

V  Divider 

So  long  as  the  divider  slides  into  the  slot,  you  can  be  sure  that  a  proper  connection  has 
been  made. 

The  procedure  to  plug  an  external  cassette  drive  into  an  outside  cassette  interface 
(such  as  the  J3  connector)  is  given  below. 

1.  Turn  the  power  off. 

2.  Hold  the  connecting  plug  at  the  end  of  the  cable  so  that  the  "blue"  wire  is  on 
the  right. 

3.  Gently  push  the  plug  onto  the  interface  as  in  Figure  1-12.  Do  not  force  the  con- 
nection. 

4.  Make  sure  the  connection  fits  securely. 

5.  Turn  on  power. 

To  plug  a  cassette  drive  into  the  printed  circuit  board  connector  inside  the  CBM 
computer,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Turn  the  power  off  and  unplug  the  computer. 

2.  Move  the  front  of  the  computer  out  from  the  supporting  surface  so  that  you 
can  see  the  four  retaining  screws  on  the  bottom.  With  a  screwdriver  unscrew 
the  four  retaining  screws. 
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Figure  1-12.  Connecting  Second  External  Cassette  Unit  to  CBIVI  Computer 


3.  Lift  the  cover  all  the  way  up,  being  careful  not  to  move  it  so  far  back  that  it 
pulls  any  of  the  cords. 

4.  Locate  the  supporting  rod  on  the  inner  left  side  of  the  computer  (if  available 
on  your  model).  Push  the  rod  up  to  disengage  it  from  its  holder,  then  move  it 
forward  and  secure  it  in  the  back  screw  hole  on  the  left  side.  This  holds  the 
cover  up  so  you  have  both  hands  free. 

5.  Locate  the  cassette  interface  on  the  left  edge  of  the  printed  circuit  board  as 
shown  in  Figure  1-1 3b. 

6.  Hold  the  connecting  plug  at  the  end  of  the  cable  so  that  the  off-center  slot  on 
the  circuit  board  matches  the  off-center  divider  on  the  cassette  plug. 

7.  Gently  push  the  plug  onto  the  connector  as  shown  in  Figure  l-13b.  Do  not 
force  the  connection. 

8.  Make  sure  the  connection  fits  securely. 

9.  Put  cover  down;  screw  in  retaining  screws. 
10.    Plug  the  CBM  computer  in.  Turn  on  power. 
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a.    Cassette  *1;  PET  2001/N,      b.    Cassette  *  2:  PET  2001 /N,     c.    Cassette  #2:  CBM  8000 
CBM  2001,  CBM  8000  CBM  2001 

Cassette  *2:  PET  2001/8K 


Figure  1-13.  Plug  External  Cassette  into  Circuit  Board 


Operation  Test 

Before  continuing  further,  you  should  check  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
cassette  unit(s).  Below  is  a  simple  test  to  make  sure  that  all  control  keys  and  inner 
mechanical  components  are  functioning  correctly. 

1 .  Turn  the  CBM  computer  on.  Make  sure  none  of  the  cassette  keys  is  depressed 
and  that  the  cassette  drive  motor  is  not  running. 

2.  Open  the  cassette  door  on  the  top  of  the  unit  by  pressing  the  STOP/EJECT 
key  (or  manually  on  the  older  models).  While  looking  inside  the  unit,  press 
the  PLAY  key.  You  should  see  the  tape  heads  move  out  toward  the  spindles. 
The  pinch  roller  should  simultaneously  move  out,  touch  and  rotate  the 
capstan  in  a  counterclockwise  direction.  The  inside  of  the  unit  should  look 
like  Figure  1-14. 

3.  Press  the  STOP/EJECT  key  once.  The  tape  heads  should  draw  back  out  of 
view  and  the  spindles  should  stop  rotating. 

4.  Press  the  FFWD  (Fast  Forward)  key.  The  tape  heads  should  remain  hidden 
and  the  take-up  spindle  on  the  right  should  move  counterclockwise  very  fast. 

5.  Press  the  STOP/EJECT  key  once.  The  take-up  spindle  should  stop  rotating. 

6.  Press  the  REW  (Rewind)  key.  The  tape  heads  should  remain  hidden.  The 
supply  spindle  on  the  left  should  move  clockwise  very  fast. 

7.  Press  the  STOP/EJECT  key  once.  The  supply  spindle  should  stop  rotating. 

8.  Very  gently  press  the  REC  (Record)  key.  The  key  should  remain  locked  and 
not  move.  This  key  will  not  move  unless  the  PLAY  and  REC  keys  are 
simultaneously  pressed  with  a  cassette  tape  inserted  in  place. 

If  all  the  above  steps  worked  correctly  your  cassette  unit  is  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tion. If  some  or  all  of  the  above  steps  do  not  work,  check  the  following:  make  sure  that 
power  is  on,  that  you  did  not  try  to  press  two  keys  simultaneously  (i.e.,  holding  down 
the  STOP  key  accidentally)  and  that  you  pressed  the  keys  down  until  they  clicked  and 
stayed  in  place.  If  the  cassette  unit  is  still  not  functioning  correctly,  contact  your  Com- 
modore dealer. 
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Figure  1-14.  Mechanical  Components  on  Cassette  Unit 


Cleaning  and  Demagnetizing  the  Tape  Head 

The  head  area  of  the  cassette  drive  can  be  seen  by  opening  the  cassette  drive  door 
with  power  off  and  depressing  the  PLAY  key.  This  juts  the  tape  head  mount  out  where  it 
is  marginally  reachable  for  maintenance.  The  tape  head  is  shown  in  Figure  1-15 

The  tape  head  is  the  portion  of  the  cassette  unit  that  the  magnetic  tape  contacts 
when  you  record  or  play  back.  The  oxide  coating  on  the  magnetic  tape  gradually  deposits 
a  film  on  the  tape  head  and  surrounding  area;  this  deposit  must  be  removed  periodically 
by  cleaning  the  tape  head  to  assure  reliable  operation  of  the  cassette  unit.  To  clean  the 
tape  head,  use  a  cotton  swab  soaked  with  a  commercially  formulated  tape  head 
cleaner  (e.g.,  Nortronics  brand).  Do  NOT  use  tri-cloroethylene,  plastic  solvent,  or 
rubber  cement.  Alcohol  may  be  used  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  recommended  for  regu- 
lar use.  Clean  both  heads  and  also  the  capstan  and  pinch  roller.  Allow  the  area  to  dry 
completely  before  closing  the  cover. 
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Figure  1-16.  A  Typical  Tape  Head  Demagnetizer 


The  tape  head  also  needs  to  be  demagnetized  periodically.  The  tape  heads  gra- 
dually become  magnetized  through  use.  This  affects  recording  fidelity  and  eventually 
causes  recording  errors.  To  demagnetize  the  tape  heads,  you  will  need  a  tape  head 
demagnetizer  (Figure  1-16);  this  is  an  inexpensive  unit  that  can  be  purchased  at  most 
audio  equipment  stores. 

To  demagnetize  the  tape  heads,  have  the  cassette  drive  door  open  and  the  PLAY 
key  depressed.  To  use  the  demagnetizer,  have  it  at  least  two  feet  away  from  the  cassette 
drive  before  plugging  in  the  demagnetizer  (the  cassette  drive  should  be  off).  Slowly  bring 
the  demagnetizer  towards  the  cassette  drive  until  it  contacts  the  head  surface;  carefully 
move  it  around  on  one  head  surface,  then  the  other  head  surface,  then  all  metal  surfaces 
that  are  directly  adjacent  to  the  heads.  Slowly  move  the  demagnetizer  back  at  least  two 
feet  before  unplugging  it. 

Caution:  Keep  your  pre-recorded  cassette  tapes  away  from  the  demagnetizer.  The 
demagnetizer  is  an  effective  tape  eraser.  Keep  it  at  least  five  feet  away  from  any  pre- 
recorded cassettes. 

The  more  you  use  your  cassette  drives,  the  more  often  the  drive  will  need  to  have 
the  tape  heads  cleaned  and  demagnetized.  Do  it  at  least  once  a  month  —  more  often  if 
you  are  experiencing  load  problems  or  tape  degradation. 

Cassette  Tape  Drive  Controls 

The  cassette  tape  control  keys  are  located  at  the  forefront  of  the  cassette  drive. 

RECORD  (REC).  The  RECORD  key  lets  you  write  from  computer  memory  onto 
the  magnetic  tape  cassette. 

REWIND  (REW).  The  REWIND  key  rewinds  the  magnetic  tape  at  high  speed,  to 
its  beginning.  To  rewind  the  tape,  depress  the  REWIND  key. 

You  will  use  REWIND  often  to  rewind  tape  cassettes  back  to  their  beginning  point 
before  removing  them  from  the  tape  drive.  You  will  also  use  REWIND  any  time  you 
want  the  computer  to  start  searching  for  information  beginning  at  an  earlier  point  on 
the  magnetic  tape. 
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FAST  FORWARD  (FFWD).  FAST  FORWARD  winds  the  magnetic  tape  for- 
ward at  high  speed. 

Computers  write  onto  magnetic  tape,  read  from  the  tape,  and  search  for  informa- 
tion on  the  tape  all  at  PLAY  speed,  which  is  slower. 

PLAY.  The  PLAY  key  enables  the  computer  to  search  the  tape  for  a  program, 
and  to  load  the  program  from  the  tape  into  computer  memory.  You  also  use  PLAY  to 
write  from  computer  memory  to  tape  if  the  RECORD  key  is  also  pressed. 

STOP/EJECT.  The  tape  STOP  key  disengages  any  of  the  other  control  keys.  If 
one  of  the  other  keys  does  not  respond,  press  the  tape  STOP  key  and  press  the  other 
control  key  again. 

EJECT.  The  EJECT  key  automatically  opens  the  tape  drive  door  so  that  a  cassette 
tape  may  be  inserted  or  withdrawn.  The  Eject  option  was  not  available  on  the  earliest 
PET  tape  drives. 

Loading/Unloading  a  Cassette  Tape 

Use  the  following  procedure  to  insert  a  cassette  into  a  tape  drive  (refer  to  Figure 

1-17): 

1.  Press  EJECT.  The  tape  drive  door  will  lift  up  automatically. 

2.  Holding  the  magnetic  tape  cassette  as  shown,  push  the  cassette  along  the  glide 
paths  on  the  underside  of  the  tape  drive  window  until  the  cassette  clicks  into 
place. 

3.  Push  down  the  tape  drive  door.  This  aligns  the  path  of  the  exposed  magnetic 
tape  with  the  tape  drive  head  area. 

To  remove  a  cassette  tape,  lift  up  the  tape  drive  door  or  push  the  eject  key  if  the 
drive  has  one.  Pull  the  cassette  tape  out  of  the  tape  drive,  then  close  the  tape  drive  door. 

CASSETTE  TAPES 

You  will  probably  buy  cassette  tapes  that  have  prerecorded  programs  on  them. 
You  will  probably  also  buy  blank  tape  cassettes  on  which  to  record  your  own  programs 
or  data. 

The  cassette  tape  that  fits  into  the  cassette  drive  and  stores  your  information  is 
shown  below. 
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a.  Tape  drive  with  window  cover  open  —  drive  b.  Correct  manner  to  hold  a  tape  cassette 

empty  prior  to  inserting  into  tape  drive 


c.  Open  cassette  drive  with  tape  cassette  d.  Closed  cassette  drive  with  cassette  inside 

inserted 


Figure  1-17.  Inserting  a  Cassette  Tape 

Care  of  Cassette  Tapes 

Below  are  a  few  tips  on  taking  care  of  your  cassette  tapes. 

First,  when  you  get  a  new  cassette  tape  (blank  or  prerecorded) ,  balance  its  tension 
by  fast  forwarding  to  the  end  of  the  tape  and  rewinding  back  to  the  beginning  before 
loading  the  first  time.  This  is  just  a  precautionary  measure  that  may  prevent  reading 
errors  (also  called  LOAD  errors). 

When  buying  blank  cassette  tapes,  do  not  buy  long  ones  —  15  to  30  minutes  are 
sufficient.  This  not  only  cuts  down  the  search  time,  but  gives  you  tape  that  is  thicker  and 
stronger  than  long-playing  tapes.  Select  high  quality,  low  noise,  high  output,  ferric  oxide 
tapes;  bargain  brands  are  generally  less  satisfactory.  Store  the  cassettes  in  a  cool  place 
away  from  magnets  and  electronic  equipment. 

Be  careful  not  to  touch  the  oxide  coated  surface  when  handling  tapes. 
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Write  protect  notches 


Figure  1-18.  Write  Protect  Notches 

Cassette  Tape  Write-Protect 

You  can  prevent  any  cassette  from  being  recorded  on  by  "write-protecting"  it. 

A  cassette  tape  has  two  write-protect  notches,  one  for  each  side  to  the  tape,  located  on 
the  side  opposite  the  tape  access  opening  (see  Figure  1-18).  When  you  buy  pre-recorded 
tapes,  or  when  your  own  tapes  have  information  stored  on  them,  you  can  protect  these 
tapes  from  accidentally  being  written  on  by  punching  out  the  write-protect  tabs.  To 
write-protect  just  one  side  of  the  tape,  punch  out  the  tab  that  is  on  the  left  when  you 
have  the  side  you  want  to  write-protect  facing  upward. 

If  you  write-protect  a  tape  and  then  decide  you  want  to  reuse  it,  just  place  a  piece 
of  scotch  tape  over  the  write-protect  opening. 

CBM  DISK  DRIVE 

Commodore  has  two  dual-drive  floppy  disk  units  available:  the  CBM  8050  and 
the  CBM  2040.  Disk  drives  store  programs  and  data  on  diskettes.  A  diskette  is  a  flexi- 
ble disk,  approximately  the  size  and  shape  of  a  45  rpm  record. 

The  CBM  8050  and  2040  are  shown  in  Figures  1-19  and  1-20.  The  CBM  2040 
stores  approximately  171,500  bytes  of  data  on  a  diskette;  it  is  called  a  "single  density" 
drive  in  computer  jargon.  The  CBM  8050  is  a  "double  density"  drive  in  computer 
jargon,  and  stores  approximately  522,000  bytes  of  data  per  diskette.  Disk  drive 
speciflcations  are  given  in  Tables  1-2  and  1-3. 

Connecting  the  Disk  Drive  to  the  CBM 

To  connect  a  disk  drive  to  your  CBM  computer,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Disconnect  the  computer's  AC  power  cord  from  the  electrical  outlet. 

2.  Using  a  CBM  to  IEEE  cable,  plug  the  small  end  into  the  interface  slot  on  the 
upper  left  rear  panel  of  the  disk  drive  (see  Figure  1-21).  Secure  the  connector 
by  turning  the  two  screws  clockwise  until  tight. 
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Figure  1-19.  CBM  8050  Dual-Drive  Floppy  Disk  Unit 


Figure  1-20.  Model  2040  Dual-Drive  Floppy  Disk  Unit 


3.  Gently  push  the  "flared"  connector  into  the  center  interface  slot  (Jl  in  Figure 
1-5)  on  the  back  of  the  CBM  console.  Make  sure  the  connector  side  with 
"Commodore"  stamped  on  it  is  facing  up.  The  hookup  should  look  like 
Figure  1-21. 

4.  Plug  the  disk  drive's  AC  power  cord  into  an  electrical  outlet. 

5.  Plug  the  CBM  computer's  AC  power  cord  into  an  electrical  outlet. 

Having  connected  the  disk  drive  to  the  computer,  proceed  to  the  power-on  test. 
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Physical : 

Material: 

Dimensions: 
Height 
Width 
Depth 

IC's: 

Controller: 
6502 
6530 
6522 

Interface: 
6502 
6532  (2) 
6564  (2) 

Shared: 
6114  (8) 


1 8  gauge  steel 

6.5" 
15" 
14.35" 


Microprocessor 
I/O,  RAM,  ROM 
I/O,  interval  timers 

Microprocessor 

I/O,  RAM,  interval  timers 

ROM 

4  X  1 K  RAM 


Electrical: 

Power  requirements: 
Voltage 

Frequency 
Power 

Drives: 

Shugart 
Diskettes 
Storage  (each  disk): 

Total  capacity 

Sequential 

Relative 


Sectors  per  track 
Bytes  per  sector 
Tracks 
Blocks 


100,  117,  220  or 

240  VAC 
50  or  60  hertz 
50  watts 


SA390  (2) 
Standard  mini,  5%" 


533,248  bytes 
521,208  bytes 
464,312  to  517,398 

bytes,  depending  on 

file  size 
23  to  29 
256 
77 

2083 


Table  1-3.  Model  2040  Dual-Drive  Floppy  Disk  Specifications 


Physical: 

Material: 

Dimensions: 
Height 
Width 
Depth 

ICs: 

Controller: 
6504 
6530 
6522 

Interface: 
6502 
6532  12) 
6332  (2) 

Shared: 
61 14  (8) 


1 8  guage  steel 

6.5" 
15" 
14.35" 


Microprocessor 
I/O,  RAM,  ROM 
I/O,  interval  timers 


Microprocessor 

I/O,  RAM,  interval  timers 

ROM 


4  X  IK  RAM 


Electrical: 

Power  requirements: 
Voltage 
Frequency 
Power 


Drives: 

Shugart 
Diskettes 


Storage  (each  disk): 
Total  capacity 
Sequential 
Random 

Sectors  per  track 
Bytes  per  sector 
Tracks 
Blocks 


1 20  VAC 
60  Hertz 
50  watts 


SA390  (2) 
Standard  mini,  5%" 


1 76640  bytes 

170180  bytes 

1 70850  bytes 

17  to  21 

256 

35 

690 
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Disk  drive  interface  slot 


"Flared"  connector 


Figure  1-21.  CBM-Floppy  Disk  Drive  Connection 

Power-On  Test 

1 .  Turn  on  power  to  the  CBM  computer.  Make  sure  the  console  is  working  cor- 
rectly. 

2.  If  you  have  Model  2040  disk  drives,  open  both  drive  doors  by  placing  your 
forefingers  under  the  drive  doors  and  gently  pulling  your  fingers  forward  until 
the  doors  spring  open.  If  you  have  model  8050  disk  drive,  skip  this  step. 

3.  Make  sure  both  disk  drives  are  empty. 

4.  Turn  on  power  to  the  disk  drive  by  pressing  the  rocker  switch  on  the  left  rear 
side  of  the  disk  drive. 

Model  8050:  All  three  green  indicator  lights  on  the  front  panel  should  flash  twice. 
The  left  and  right  lights  above  the  drives  should  go  out.  The  center  light  should  remain 
lit. 

Model  2040:  All  three  red  indicator  lights  on  the  front  panel  should  flash  on 
briefly  and  then  go  out.  Some  disk  drives  may  make  a  soft  "purring"  noise  during 
initialization. 

If  several  indicator  lights  remains  lit,  turn  off  the  disk  drive.  Wait  five  minutes  and 
power  up  the  disk  drive  again.  If  the  lights  still  remain  lit,  contact  your  Commodore 
dealer. 

Indicator  Lights 

Both  disk  drive  models  have  three  indicator  lights  on  the  front  panels  (see 
Figure  1-22).  These  indicator  lights  are  called  LEDs  (Light  Emitting  Diodes).  Drive  0 
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Figure  1  -22.  Dual  Drive  Floppy  Disl(  LED  Indicator  Lights 


and  drive  1  have  their  own  LEDs  that  turn  on  when  that  disk  drive  is  in  operation.  The 
center  light  is  an  error  light. 

The  8050  has  three  green  LEDs.  As  previously  stated,  the  lights  above  the  disk 
drives  turn  on  when  that  drive  is  in  operation,  and  turn  off  when  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. The  center  LED  turns  on  when  the  8050  is  receiving  power;  this  light  is  also  used 
as  an  error  indicator.  When  an  error  occurs  the  center  LED  changes  to  red  and  remains 
lit  until  the  error  is  corrected. 

The  2040  has  three  red  LEDs.  The  lights  above  the  disk  drives  specify  when  that 
drive  is  in  operation.  They  glow  red  until  the  operation  is  complete.  The  LED  in  the 
center  is  an  error  indicator  only.  It  lights  up  when  an  error  occurs  and  remains  lit 
until  the  error  is  corrected. 

Loading  and  Unloading  Disl<ettes 

Each  diskette  comes  in  a  storage  envelope.  Remove  the  diskette  from  the  envelope 
before  loading  it  into  the  disk  drive. 

The  circular  diskette  is  held  in  a  square  protective  jacket  as  shown  in  Figure  1-23. 
This  jacket  guards  the  diskette  from  foreign  substances  and  breakage  or  bending.  Do  not 
remove  the  jacket.  When  buying  diskettes  for  any  CBM  computer,  buy  soft-sectored 
5-1/4"  diskettes.  If  you  are  unsure  whether  your  diskette  is  soft-sectored,  here  is  a  sim- 
ple test  (see  Figure  1-24): 

1 .  Take  the  diskette  out  of  its  envelope  (not  the  jacket)  and  hold  it  by  the  jacket. 

2.  Insert  two  fingers  inside  the  center  hole. 

3.  Locate  the  small  hole  next  to  the  center  hole  (see  Figure  1-23). 

4.  Carefully  rotate  the  diskette  with  your  fingers  until  you  align  a  small  hole  in 
the  diskette  with  the  outer  small  hole  in  the  jacket. 

If  you  find  only  one  hole  in  the  diskette  the  diskette  is  soft-sectored.  If  you  find 
multiple  holes,  it  is  not  soft-sectored. 
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Figure  1-23.  Floppy  Diskette 


a.  Step  1  b.  Step  2  c.  Step  3,  4 


Figure  1  -24.  Test  for  Soft-Sectored  Diskette 

Model  8050  Load 

1.  Hold  the  diskette  by  the  plastic  jacket.  Do  not  touch  the  exposed  sections  of  the 
diskette.  The  diskette  should  be  facing  up  with  the  write-protect  notch  on  the 
left  side. 

2.  Carefully  guide  the  diskette  into  one  of  the  slots  (Figure  1-25)  until  you  hear 
a  loud  click.  Do  not  push  the  diskette  further  in.  If  it  doesn't  slide  in 
smoothly,  immediately  withdraw  it  and  try  again.  Do  not  force  the  diskette  or 
you  may  damage  both  the  diskette  and  the  disk  drive. 

3.  With  two  fingers,  press  down  firmly  on  the  lever  in  the  disk  drive  door  until 
the  lever  stays  down. 
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Drive  0 


Figure  1  -25.  Inserting  the  Diskettes  (Model  8050) 


a.    Step  1  b.    Step  2 


Figure  1-26.  Removing  the  Diskette  (Model  8050) 

Model  8050  Unload 

Never  remove  a  diskette  when  the  LED  is  lit  for  that  particular  drive. 

1 .  The  disk  drive  lever  should  already  be  in  the  down  position.  With  two  fingers, 
give  the  lever  a  quick  press  downward  and  release  the  lever.  The  diskette 
should  pop  up  from  inside  the  drive  (Figure  l-26a). 

2.  To  eject  the  diskette,  place  your  forefinger  under  the  lever  and  gently  push  it 
upward  and  forward.  This  will  eject  the  diskette  out  of  the  drive  (Figure  1- 
26b). 

3.  Grab  the  diskette  with  your  thumb  and  forefinger  and  gently  withdraw  the 
diskette.  Do  not  bend  or  force  the  diskette. 

4.  Insert  the  diskette  into  its  envelope. 
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Figure  1  -27.  Opening  Disk  Drive  Door  (Model  2040) 


Model  2040  Load 

1.  Hold  the  diskette  by  the  plastic  jacket.  Do  not  touch  the  exposed  sections  of  the 
diskette.  The  diskette  should  be  facing  up  with  the  write-protect  notch  on  the 
left  edge. 

2.  Place  the  forefinger  of  your  free  hand  under  the  drive  door  and  gently  pull 
your  finger  forward  until  the  door  springs  open  (Figure  1-27). 

3.  Carefully  guide  the  diskette  into  one  of  the  slots  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1-17 
until  you  hear  a  faint  click.  Do  not  push  the  diskette  further  in.  If  it  doesn't 
slide  in  smoothly,  immediately  withdraw  it  and  try  again.  Do  not  force  the  dis- 
kette or  you  may  damage  both  the  diskette  and  the  disk  drive. 

4.  Close  the  drive  door  by  pressing  down  on  the  door  until  it  shuts  completely. 

Model  2040  Unload 

Never  remove  a  diskette  when  the  LED  is  lit  for  that  particular  drive. 

1 .  Place  your  forefinger  under  the  drive  door  and  gently  pull  your  finger  forward 
until  the  door  springs  open  (see  Figure  1-27). 

2.  Grab  the  diskette  with  your  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  gently  withdraw  the 
diskette.  Do  not  bend  or  force  the  diskette. 

3.  Close  the  drive  door  by  pressing  down  on  the  door  until  it  shuts  completely. 

4.  Insert  the  diskette  into  its  envelope. 
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FLOPPY  DISKS 
Care  of  the  Diskettes 

You  must  handle  diskettes  with  care.  All  of  your  information  will  be  stored  on 
them.  Once  a  disk  is  damaged,  there  is  no  way  to  recover  data  stored  on  it.  Follow  the 
hints  below  to  protect  your  diskettes: 

1.  After  removing  the  diskette  from  the  disk  drive,  return  it  promptly  to  its 
storage  envelope. 

2.  Do  not  remove  the  diskette  from  its  plastic  jacket. 

3.  When  labeling  a  diskette,  use  the  labels  provided  with  the  diskette.  Do  not 
write  on  the  label  with  a  lead  pencil  or  ball  point  pen;  use  only  a  felt  tip  pen. 

4.  Do  not  touch  or  try  to  clean  the  diskette  surface  or  you  will  damage  the  dis- 
kette. 

5.  Do  not  smoke  when  using  diskettes.  Tobacco  ash  or  smoke  residue  on  the  dis- 
kette surface  may  damage  it. 

6.  Keep  diskettes  away  from  magnetic  fields.  Exposure  to  a  magnetic  field  will 
destroy  the  stored  data. 

7.  Do  not  expose  diskettes  to  heat  or  sunlight. 

Diskette  Write-Protect 

You  can  prevent  any  diskette  from  being  written  on  by  "write-protecting"  it. 

Each  diskette  has  a  write-protect  notch  on  its  outer  edge,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1-15. 
When  the  write-protect  notch  is  covered,  the  diskette  cannot  be  written  on.  You  can 
use  scotch  tape  to  write-protect  a  diskette,  but  special  adhesive  tapes  are  available,  and 
they  are  preferable.  If  you  remove  the  notch  cover,  you  can  write  on  the  diskette  again. 

THE  CBIVI  PRINTER 

Two  printers  are  available  for  the  CBM  computer:  the  CBM  2022  Tractor  Feed 
(Figure  1-28)  and  the  CBM  2023  Matrix  or  Friction  Feed  (Figure  1-29).  The 

difference  between  the  two  models  lies  in  their  paper  feed  mechanisms.  The  Model  2022 
has  a  tractor  feed  mechanism  that  pulls  the  paper  through  using  sprocket  holes  on  the 
paper  edges.  The  Model  2023  uses  a  friction  feed  mechanism  similar  to  a  typewriter. 
Any  type  of  paper  may  be  used  with  this  model. 

Both  models  print  characters  using  a  7  x  6  dot  matrix  (similar  to  the  way  charac- 
ters are  generated  by  the  CRT  display).  Both  printers  print  a  maximum  of  80  characters 
per  line,  at  a  speed  of  one  line  per  second  (60  lines  per  minute) .  Both  printers  have  a  rib- 
bon mechanism  and  use  purple  or  black  nylon  ribbon  with  stop  eyelets  that  reverse  rib- 
bon direction.  Table  1-4  provides  printer  specifications. 
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Figure  1-28.  Model  2022  Printer 


Figure  1-29.  Model  2023  Printer 


Connecting  the  Printer  to  Your  CBM  Computer 

Connect  your  printer  to  the  computer  as  follows: 

1.  Disconnect  the  computer's  AC  power  cord  from  the  electrical  outlet. 

2.  For  direct  hookup  of  the  printer  to  the  CBM  computer  follow  these  steps: 

a.  Using  a  CBM  to  IEEE  cable,  plug  the  small  end  (standard  IEEE  connec- 
tor) into  the  right  interface  slot  in  the  back  of  the  printer  (see  Figure 
1-5).  Secure  the  connector  by  turning  the  two  screws  clockwise  until  tight. 

b.  Gently  push  the  "flared"  connector  into  the  center  interface  slot  on  the 
back  of  the  CBM  computer  console.  Make  sure  the  connector  side  with 
"Commodore"  stamped  on  it  is  facing  up.  The  hookup  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1-30. 
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Model  2022  Printer  Specifications 

Printing  IVIethod 

Serial  Impact  Dot  Matrix 

Print  Rate 

70  Ipm  or  1 50  cps  (Maximum) 

Print  Direction 

Unidirectional 

Column  Capacity 

80 

Character  Font 

6X7 

Column  Spacing 

1/10"  10  characters  per  inch 

Line  Spacing 

Programmable 

Character  Size 

0.1 1"  high  0.10"  wide 

Copies 

3  -  including  original 

Ribbon  Type 

Nylon-fibered  with  eyelets 

Ribbon  Life 

2  X  1 06  characters 

Ribbon  Spool  Type 

Underwood 

Paper  Width 

1 0"  computer  folded  paper 

Forms 

8.5  +  0.5  X  2  (Sprocket  margins) 

Pin  to  pin  distance:  0.5"  longitudinally 

9.0"  laterally 

5/32"  diameter 

Model  2023  Printer  Specifications 

The  specifications  for  the  Friction  Feed  Model  2023  are  the  same  as  for  the 

Tractor  Feed  Model  2022,  except  for  the  following  items: 

Line  Spacing 

1/6"  six  lines  per  inch 

Forms 

Not  applicable 

Figure  1  -30.  Printer  to  Computer  Connection 
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Figure  1-31.  Multiple  Hookup:  Printer  to  Disk  Unit  to  Computer 


3.  Multiple  peripherals  hookup:  Because  the  CBM  has  only  one  IEEE  interface 
slot  to  connect  the  peripherals,  if  you  use  both  a  disk  drive  and  printer  you 
must  connect  the  printer  to  the  disk  drive  and  the  disk  drive  to  the  CBM  com- 
puter. Follow  these  steps: 

a.  Using  an  IEEE  to  IEEE  cable,  plug  one  end  into  the  right  rear  interface 
slot  of  the  printer.  Secure  the  connector  by  turning  the  two  screws  clock- 
wise until  tight. 

b.  Plug  the  other  end  of  the  cable  into  the  connector  already  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  disk  drive  from  the  CBM  computer  as  shown  in  Figure  1-31. 
This  "daisy-chaining"  passes  the  data  from  the  CBM  computer  through 
the  two-cable  connection  to  the  printer.  Secure  the  connector  by  turning 
the  two  screws  clockwise  until  tight. 

c.  Plug  the  printer's  AC  power  cord  into  an  electrical  outlet. 

d.  Plug  the  CBM  computer's  AC  power  cord  into  an  electrical  outlet. 

e.  Turn  the  CBM  computer  power  on.  Make  sure  the  console  is  working 
correctly. 
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f.  Turn  on  power  to  the  printer  by  pressing  the  roclcer  switch  on  the  right 
baclc  side  of  the  printer,  so  that  the  white  dot  is  visible.  When  the  printer 
receives  power,  the  print  head  moves  all  the  way  to  the  right  and  back 
again. 

If  the  print  head  does  not  move,  turn  off  both  the  CBM  computer 
and  printer.  Re-check  all  connections  to  make  sure  they  are  securely  con- 
nected into  the  correct  interface  slots.  Turn  on  the  power  to  the  CBM 
computer  and  try  again.  If  nothing  happens,  contact  your  Commodore 
dealer. 

Installing  the  Ribbon 

1.  Lift  up  the  printer  cover  until  its  inner  mechanisms  are  exposed. 

2.  Hold  the  ribbon  so  that  the  empty  reel  with  stop  eyelet  is  in  your  right  hand 
and  the  full  reel  is  in  your  left  (Figure  1-32). 

3.  Push  the  right  ribbon  reel  onto  the  right  sprocket  (position  number  1  in 
Figure  1-33)  until  it  clicks  firmly  into  place. 

4.  With  the  left  reel,  unroll  enough  ribbon  to  guide  the  ribbon  through  positions 
2,  3  and  4.  At  this  point,  stop  and  make  sure  that  the  ribbon  stop  eyelet  is  situ- 
ated between  position  2  and  the  reverse  gate  (position  3).  Continue  guiding 
the  ribbon  through  positions  5  and  6.  Do  not  twist  the  ribbon. 

5.  Unroll  the  ribbon  past  the  print  head,  dropping  the  ribbon  down  behind  the 
print  head  and  around  position  7.  It  is  very  easy  to  accidentally  twist  the  ribbon 
at  this  step,  so  be  very  careful  not  to  do  so. 

6.  Guide  the  ribbon  around  positions  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

7.  Turning  the  ribbon  reel  until  the  ribbon  is  taut,  push  the  left  reel  onto  the  left 
sprocket  until  it  clicks  firmly  into  place  (position  12).  Make  sure  the  ribbon 
and  reel  are  not  loose. 

8.  Close  the  printer  lid.  The  ribbon  is  now  ready. 

Loading  Printer  Paper 

Each  printer  has  a  different  load  procedure  due  to  its  different  paper  feed 
mechanism. 

Loading  Paper  Into  Printer  IVIodel  2022 

The  tractor  drive  accepts  standard  fan-folded  pin  feed  paper  of  various  widths. 
The  largest  width  acceptable  is  10". 

To  load  the  paper  follow  these  steps: 

1.  With  both  hands,  hold  the  tractor  feed  housings  (see  Figure  1-34)  and  gently 
pull  them  forward.  This  will  move  the  tractor  feed  mechanism  out  of  the  way. 

2.  Guide  the  paper  into  the  top  of  the  printer  behind  the  roller  and  along  the 
inner  plate.  Figure  1-35  shows  the  paper  path.  Push  the  paper  in  gently  as  it 
moves  down  under  a  bottom  roller  and  back  up  in  front  of  the  main  roller  and 
sprockets. 

3.  With  the  tractor  feed  housings,  push  the  tractor  feed  mechanism  back. 

4.  Pull  the  sprocket  retainers  on  each  sprocket  up  to  the  open  position. 
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Figure  1-33.  Printer  Ribbon  Path 
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Figure  1-34.  CBM  2022  Printer 


Figure  1  -35.  CBM  2022  Printer  Paper  Path 


Pull  the  paper  over  the  sprockets  until  the  sprocket  holes  in  the  paper  fit  over 
the  sprockets.  If  the  sprockets  do  not  match  the  paper  sprocket  holes,  adjust 
the  sprockets  by: 

a.  Lifting  the  lever  to  the  side  of  the  sprocket  mechanism  towards  you. 

b.  Sliding  it  to  fit  the  tractor  sprocket  to  the  paper  sprocket  holes. 

c.  Locking  the  lever  by  pushing  it  back  to  the  original  position. 

When  the  paper  sprocket  holes  fit  snugly  over  the  sprockets,  push  the 
sprocket  retainers  down  to  hold  the  paper  in  place. 
Turn  the  printer  power  on.  The  power  switch  is  on  the  lower  right  back  panel. 
The  paper  may  be  advanced  by  either: 

a.  Pressing  the  paper  feed  button  at  the  lower  left  front  of  the  printer. 

b.  Manually  rolling  the  paper  up  with  the  roller  knobs  on  each  side  of  the 
tractor  mechanism. 
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Figure  1-36.  Loading  Paper  into  Model  2023  Printer 


Loading  Paper  into  Printer  IVIodei  2023 

The  friction  feed  model  accepts  paper  up  to  10"  wide.  No  sprocket  holes  are 
needed.  Paper  may  be  the  long  fan-folded  type  or  individual  sheets  of  paper. 
To  load  the  paper  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Turn  the  printer  power  on.  The  power  switch  is  on  the  lower  right  back  panel. 

2.  Guide  the  paper  into  the  paper  feed  (on  the  top  inside  of  the  printer)  as  far  as 
it  will  go. 

3.  While  guiding  the  paper  into  the  paper  feed,  press  the  paper  feed  button  on 
the  lower  left  front  of  the  printer  until  the  top  of  the  paper  has  rolled  out  of 
the  printer  (see  Figure  1-36). 

4.  To  adjust  or  remove  the  paper,  lift  the  paper  release  bar  to  loosen  the  friction 
feed  mechanism  (see  Figure  1-37).  Remove  or  adjust  the  paper,  and  push  the 
bar  back  to  its  original  position. 

Print  Head  Test 

Once  the  ribbon  and  paper  have  been  properly  installed,  you  should  perform  a 
print  head  test  to  make  sure  that  everything  is  working  correctly.  Do  not  perform  this  test 
or  print  anything  if  paper  is  not  loaded;  you  may  damage  the  print  head.  To  do  the  test 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  Turn  printer  power  off.  The  power  switch  is  located  on  the  lower  right  back 
panel. 
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Paper  release  bar 


Model  2023 


Figure  1-37.  CBM  2023  Printer  Paper  Path 
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Figure  1  -38.  Print  Head  Test 


2.  Turn  printer  power  back  on  while  pressing  the  paper  feed  button  (lower  left  front 
corner).  The  printer  should  rapidly  print  out  a  repeating  sequence  of  all 
special  symbols,  numbers  and  letters  available  (no  graphics).  An  example  of 
the  test  is  shown  in  Figure  1-38. 

3.  To  stop  the  test,  turn  the  printer  off. 


If  the  printer  malfunctioned,  or  the  printout  has  defects,  contact  your  Com- 
modore dealer.  Otherwise,  your  printer  is  ready  for  use. 


Chapter  2 


Operating  the  CBM  Computer 


This  chapter  explains  how  you  use  the  keyboard  to  operate  the  computer,  disk 
drive  unit,  cassette  unit,  and  printer. 

You  tell  a  CBM  computer  what  to  do  using  "statements."  Statements  are 
instructions  to  the  computer.  The  computer  "executes"  statements  in  order  to  do  their 
bidding.  The  CBM  computer  understands  statements  written  in  CBM  BASIC  (Begin- 
ning All-purpose  Symbolic  Instruction  Code). 

When  you  enter  a  BASIC  statement,  the  statement  line  can  be  up  to  80  charac- 
ters in  length.  Eighty  characters  is  equal  to  two  lines  on  the  screen  display  for  the  CBM 
graphic  and  business  model  computers,  and  one  display  line  for  the  CBM  8000  series 
computer.  When  entering  a  statement  line,  type  in  the  characters  and  terminate  the  line 
by  pressing  the  RETURN  key.  If  you  type  in  40  or  more  characters  on  the  small-screen 
CBM  computer  without  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  cursor  automatically  drops 
down  to  the  next  display  line,  and  you  can  continue  entering  tip  to  80  characters.  If  you 
continue  typing  past  the  80th  character  on  either  the  small-  or  the  large-screen  CBM 
computer,  the  CBM  computer  will  respond  with  a  7SYNTAX  ERROR  message  when 
you  press  the  RETURN  key. 

You  must  press  the  RETURN  key  in  order  to  terminate  every  BASIC  state- 
ment. The  CBM  computer  uses  the  RETURN  character  as  a  signal  that  the  line  is  com- 
plete and  ready  to  be  analyzed. 

BASIC  statements  may  be  entered  in  two  ways:  immediate  mode  or  program 
mode.  Immediate  mode  statements  are  executed  immediately:  hence  the  name 
"immediate  mode."  These  statements  are  generally  short,  and  are  not  stored  in  the 
computer's  memory.  Statements  entered  in  program  mode  are  stored  in  computer 
memory.  But  program  mode  statements  are  not  executed  until  you  explicitly  instruct  the 
computer  to  do  so. 
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IMMEDIATE  MODE 

When  powered  up,  the  CBM  computer  is  in  immediate  mode.  Immediate  mode 
is  indicated  by  a  flashing  cursor  on  the  screen. 


Cursor- 


###  COMMODORE  BASIC  ### 
XXXXX  EVTES  FREE 


RERDV. 


The  computer  remains  in  immediate  mode  until  you  execute  a  BASIC  program. 
After  the  program  has  executed,  the  computer  returns  to  immediate  mode. 

KEYBOARD  INPUT  IN  IMMEDIATE  MODE 

The  flashing  cursor  is  displayed  on  the  screen  at  the  character  position  where 
the  next  character  input  from  the  lieyboard  will  appear.  As  each  character  entered 
appears  on  the  screen,  the  cursor  advances  one  space  to  the  right  and  waits  for  the  next 
character,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  Some  keys  move  the  cursor  without  displaying  any 
character.  If  a  CURSOR  key  is  pressed,  the  cursor  moves  one  space  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  on  the  CURSOR  key  and  waits  for  further  input.  Pressing  the  RETURN  key 
drops  the  cursor  down  to  the  first  position  on  the  line  below. 

You  can  input  any  sequence  of  characters  via  the  CBM  computer  keyboard,  but 
in  immediate  mode  the  CBM  computer  assumes  any  input  to  be  part  of  a  BASIC 
statement  and  interprets  the  input  by  the  rules  of  the  CBM  BASIC  language.  That  is, 
the  CBM  computer  tries  to  interpret  all  input  as  BASIC  statements. 

Figure  2-2  illustrates  valid  statement  input  in  immediate  mode.  After  the 
RETURN  key  is  pressed,  the  statement  is  executed  immediately,  and  results  (if  any)  are 
displayed  on  the  line  below.  Non-statement  entry  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3.  In  the  first  two 
screens,  upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key  the  display  responds  with  a  7SYNTAX 
ERROR  message. 

A  ?  SYNTAX  ERROR  message  signals  that  the  CBM  computer  cannot  mterpret 
the  input  as  a  valid  BASIC  statement.  If  you  are  not  trying  to  enter  a  statement,  simply 
ignore  the  syntax  error  message.  An  exception  is  shown  in  the  third  screen  of  Figure  2- 
3.  Graphic  characters  and  cursor  control  characters  do  not  generate  a  syntax  error  unless 
mixed  with  alphabetic  or  numeric  characters.  This  allows  you  to  "draw"  directly  onto  the 
screen  using  graphic  symbols. 
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Figure  2-1.  Keyboard  Input  In  Immediate  Mode 


Statements  in  Immediate  Mode 

Statements  entered  in  immediate  mode  do  not,  and  cannot,  begin  with  line 
numbers.  Later  we  will  examine  exactly  what  you  can  include  in  an  immediate  mode 
statement.  For  the  discussion  at  hand  you  only  need  to  know  how  to  input  a  few  elemen- 
tary statements,  therefore  we  will  explain  how  to  write  statements  that  print  characters, 
solve  arithmetic  equations,  and  move  the  cursor. 

The  PRINT  Statement 

The  PRINT  statement  shown  above  is  the  most  frequently  used  in  immediate 
mode  statements.  The  PRINT  statement  instructs  the  computer  to  display  data  on  the 
screen.  Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  display  appears  on  the  line  below  the 
PRINT  statement.  If  the  word  PRINT  (or  its  abbreviation  '?')  is  not  placed  before  the 
data  item  to  be  displayed,  no  display  will  appear  on  the  screen. 
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?"G0OD  MORNING" 
GOOD  MORNING 

REflDV. 

at 


Press  RETURN 


?2+2 
REflDV. 


Press  RETURN 


PRINT  statement  (Alphabetic) 


PRINT  statement  (Numeric) 


Assign  variable:  PRINT  variable  statement 


Figure  2-2.  Valid  Immediate  Mode  Statement  Input 


Printing  Strings 

CBM  computers  can  recognize  simple  sequences  of  characters  that  have  no 
"special"  meaning.  The  word  "string"  is  the  computer  jargon  that  describes  such  text. 

A  string  is  a  sequence  of  one  or  more  characters  enclosed  in  double  quotation 
marks.  Here  are  some  examples  of  strings: 

"HII" 

"SYNERGY" 
"12346" 

"10.44  IS  THE  AMOUNT" 

"22  UNION  SQUARE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA" 

All  data  keys  (alphabetic,  numeric,  special  symbols,  and  graphics),  as  well  as 
the  cursor  control  keys  and  the  REVERSE  ON/OFF  key,  can  be  included  in  a  string. 
The  only  keys  that  cannot  be  used  within  a  string  are  RUN/STOP  and  RETURN. 

A  string  may  be  displayed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  assigning  the  string  to  a 
"string  variable"  and  then  printing  the  contents  of  the  string  variable. 
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Character  string  (not  valid)  Numeric  string  (not  valid) 


REflDV. 

Press  RETURN 


 J 

Graphic  string 


Figure  2-3.  Non-statement  Immediate  Mode  Input 


To  print  a  string  directly,  key  in  PRINT  (or  its  abbreviation  '?')  followed  by  the 
string  to  be  printed.  The  string  must  be  enclosed  within  quotation  marks. 

PRINT  "string" 

where: 

string  is  a  string  of  text 

Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  string  is  displayed  on  the  following  line.  Some 
examples  are  shown  below.  The  shaded  characters  designate  your  input,  unshaded 
characters  are  the  computer's  response. 

PRINT  "MONDfiV" 
MONDfiV 

REftDV. 

PRINT  "mv  12.  1980" 

nm  12.1380 

RERDV. 

PRINT  "12345" 
12345 

RERDV. 
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Try  inputting  a  couple  of  your  own  PRINT  statements  to  display  strings.  When 
you  press  the  RETURN  key,  if  you  get  a  7SYNTAX  ERROR  message,  you  probably 
misspelled  PRINT.  If  you  get  a  zero  (0)  answer  instead  of  your  string,  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  set  of  quotation  marks  that  precede  the  string.  Keep  trying  until  you  can  suc- 
cessfully print  a  string  in  immediate  mode. 

A  string  is  printed  indirectly  by  assigning  the  string  to  a  "string  variable,"  and 
then  printing  the  contents  of  the  variable.  A  string  variable  is  an  identifier,  or  a  name, 
that  can  represent  any  text  string.  A  string  variable's  identifier,  or  name,  has  a  letter, 
optionally  followed  by  another  letter  or  a  number.  A  "$"  character  must  end  the  string 
variable  name.  Here  are  some  examples  of  string  variable  names: 

A$ 

M1$ 

F6$ 

You  need  two  statements  to  print  a  string  indirectly.  The  first  statement  assigns 
the  string  to  a  variable  name  as  follows: 

V$  =  "string" 

where: 

V$  is  the  string  variable  name 

string  is  a  string  text 

A  PRINT  statement  comes  next;  it  displays  the  contents  of  the  string  variable  on  the 
screen: 

PRINT  V* 

w  here : 

V$  is  the  string  variable  name 

assigned  to  a  string  of  text 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

/=!*=" TfiKE  THE  PROGRRM  flND  RUN!" 

RERDV. 
PRINT  R* 

THKE  THE  PROGRAM  RND  RUN! 
RERBV. 

DV*="TUESIIRV" 

RERDV. 
PRINT  DV* 
TUESDRV 

RERDV. 

RERDV. 
PRINT  El* 
*  •  ♦  t 

RERDV. 

m 
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Try  telling  the  CBM  computer  to  print  your  name  indirectly,  using  a  variable 
name.  Type  in  a  string  name  (don't  forget  the  dollar  sign!),  an  equals  sign,  and  your 
name  enclosed  in  quotation  marks.  Press  the  RETURN  key,  as  shown  below: 

WM*="JimV  OLSON-"  RETURN  key  pressed 

RERDV. 

If  you  get  a  ?TYPE  MISMATCH  ERROR  message,  either  your  name  is  not  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks,  or  the  string  variable  name  is  incorrect  (missing  a  dollar  sign?).  Now, 
type  PRINT,  followed  by  the  string  variable  name.  Press  the  RETURN  key.  Your  name 
should  be  displayed  on  the  line  below: 

NM*="JIMMV  OLSON-.  RETUR/^  key  pressed 

REflDV. 

PRINT  NM«  RETURN  key  pressed 

JIMMV  OLSON 

REflDV. 

If  something  other  than  your  name  is  displayed,  there  is  a  mistake  in  your  PRINT 
statement.  If  a  7SYNTAX  ERROR  message  appears,  you  probably  misspelled  the  word 
PRINT.  If  you  used  the  wrong  string  variable  name,  you  will  get  no  display,  since  the 
new  name  describes  a  variable  that  has  no  contents.  If  the  dollar  sign  was  omitted  from 
the  string  variable  name,  a  '0'  will  be  displayed.  If  any  of  these  errors  occur,  go  back  and 
try  it  again. 

ARITHMETIC  CALCULATIONS 

CBM  BASIC  can  handle  arithmetic.  Leaving  the  complicated  stuff  for  Chapter 
4,  we  will  now  look  at  some  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

An  arithmetic  equation  appearing  in  a  PRINT  statement  instructs  the  computer  to  solve 
an  equation  and  display  the  result  immediately. 

If  you  put  an  arithmetic  equation  into  the  PRINT  statement,  'PRINT'  or  '?'  must 
precede  the  arithmetic  equation  which  is  to  be  evaluated.  An  equals  sign  cannot  appear 
in  the  statement: 


equation 


Here  are  some  examples: 

PRINT  2  +  2 
PRINT  5/10 
?  2.5 

?  (100/20)  -  16.334 

Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  CBM  computer  calculates  the  equation  and  dis- 
plays the  answer. 

Try  an  example:  Type  in  PRINT  or  ?.  Next,  enter  the  arithmetic  expression 
2  +  2.  Press  the  RETURN  key.  The  answer  should  be  displayed  on  the  line  below,  as 
shown: 

PR  I  NT  2+2   Press  RETURN  key 


REflDV. 
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Below  are  some  more  examples  you  may  want  to  try.  Type  in  the  shaded  characters;  the 
unshaded  characters  are  the  computer's  response. 

PRINT  2+2 


REFlDV. 
PRINT  Sz-ie 


REflDV. 
?  2.5 
2.5 

REHDV. 

?  <  l00/'20'>  +  ie.  334 
21.334 

REflDV. 

m 


Arithmetic  Calculations  using  Variables 

Just  as  a  string  variable  can  represent  a  string,  so  a  numeric  variable  can 
represent  a  number.  A  numeric  variable's  name  has  a  letter,  optionally  followed  by 
another  letter  or  a  number.  Numeric  variable  names  are  not  terminated  by  a  dollar  sign. 

You  must  use  two  statements  to  print  a  number  via  a  numeric  variable.  The 

first  statement  assigns  the  number  to  the  numeric  variable  as  follows: 

V  =  n 

where: 

V  is  the  numeric  variable  name 

n  is  a  number  of  numeric  equation 

assigned  to  the  variable 

The  second  statement  is  a  PRINT  statement.  It  displays  the  value  of  the  numeric 
variable  on  the  screen: 

PRINT  V 

where: 

V  is  the  numeric  variable  name  assigned 

to  a  number  or  numeric  equation 

Here  are  some  sample  statements  assigning  numbers  to  numeric  variables: 

A  =  1 

NM  =  2.56 

B1  =  1000/10 

Notice  that  the  numbers  and  equations  are  not  enclosed  within  quotation  marks. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  numeric  assignment  and  PRINT  statements: 

0=100 

PRINT  C 
100 

REHDV. 

Fl =1234.  78 

PRINT  Fl 
1234.78 


REflDV. 
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CURSOR  MOVEMENT 

Cursor  movement  in  immediate  mode  allows  you  to  move  the  cursor  and  alter  the 
screen  display  instantly.  When  a  cursor  key  is  pressed,  the  cursor  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion shown  by  the  arrow  on  the  liey.  The  cursor  keys  move  the  cursor  around  the 
screen,  and  over  existing  characters,  without  altering  the  display.  These  cursor  keys 
include  CURSOR  HOME,  CURSOR  UP/DOWN,  and  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT. 

Cursor  keys  that  move  and  alter  the  screen  display  include  CLEAR  SCREEN  and 
INSERT/DELETE.  CLEAR  SCREEN  wipes  out  the  screen  display  and  puts  the  cursor 
in  the  first  character  position  of  the  top  row;  this  is  called  the  "home"  position. 
INSERT/DELETE  inserts  spaces  to  the  right  of  the  cursor,  or  deletes  the  characters  to 
the  left  of  the  cursor. 

Whenever  a  cursor  key  is  pressed  after  a  quotation  mark  (or  any  odd  number  of 
quotation  marks),  the  cursor  movement  is  treated  as  part  of  a  string.  The  cursor  key  is 
treated  as  a  string  character,  and  a  special  character  appears  in  the  string  to  represent 
that  cursor  movement,  as  shown  in  Table  2-1. 


Table  2-1 .  String  Representations  of  Cursor  Keys 


Function 


Key 


String  Symbol 


DELETE 
INSERT 
Hom«  Cursor 
Clear  Screen 
Cursor  Down 
Cursor  Up 
Cursor  Right 
Cursor  Left 


Shifted 


Shifted 


Shifted 


Shifted 


INST 
DEL 


INST 
DEL 


CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 


CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 


CURSOR 


CURSOR 


CURSOR 


CURSOR 


(Reverse  shifted  Tl 
Not  programmed 
SSi  (Reverse  S) 

« 

r3  (Reverse  Shifted  S) 

A   (Reverse  Q) 

.T  (Reverse  Shifted  Q) 

n  (Reverse  ]  ) 

II   (Reverse  Shifted  1  ) 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  cursor  movement  keys  appearing  within  character 
strings: 

PRINT  "I'-.CRSR  -,-2'CRSR    SS' CRSR— .:.4-.  CRSR  -  ■  >5" 
1   2  3  4  5 


RERDV. 


PRINT  "fK-CRSR-  .-.CRSR  -^V-CRSR-  > -:  CRSR-- -■♦  .:.CRSR-  -^CRSH--^  +  " 
♦ 

♦ 

t 

RERDV. 

m 


PRINT   "  «--CLR  SCREEN:--:  CRSR  i        CRSR-  >  ■  CRSR  I  ^- -•  CRSR  .   -  ♦  .-.  CRSR'  -  ♦  ■  CRSRj  ,•  * -■  CRSR^  * 
-  CRSR'  >  *  -.  CRSR  ,  >  ■••  CRSR  ;  ■  ■■.CRSR  ,  >  •  CRSR  ;  :■  ■  CRSR  ,  ■" 

* 

* 

* 

RERDV. 

PROGRAM  MODE 

When  you  enter  statements  in  program  mode,  they  are  stored  in  computer 
memory.  Such  statements  must  liegin  with  a  line  number. 

PROGRAM  ENTRY 

A  program  consists  of  one  or  more  BASIC  statements  which,  when  executed  in 
the  proper  sequence,  cause  the  computer  to  perform  a  required  taslc. 

Programs  may  be  entered  via  the  keyboard.  Programs  may  also  be  loaded  into 
computer  memory  from  an  external  peripheral  (such  as  a  cassette  or  diskette  drive). 

If  entered  from  the  keyboard,  each  statement  is  typed  in  with  an  initial  line  num- 
ber. When  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed  at  the  end  of  the  statement,  the  statement  is 
stored  in  memory  for  later  use,  although  it  remains  displayed  on  the  screen.  Program 
statements  remain  in  memory  until  deleted,  or  until  power  is  switched  off.  To  avoid  los- 
ing your  program,  you  must  save  it  either  on  cassette  tape  or  on  a  diskette.  Once  the  pro- 
gram has  been  saved  on  either  medium,  it  can  be  loaded  back  into  computer  memory  at 
any  time. 

At  this  point  you  need  not  know  how  to  "write"  a  BASIC  program;  writing 
BASIC  programs  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  4.  However,  you  now  know  enough  about 
your  CBM  computer  to  type  in  the  short  prewritten  program  called  BLANKET, 
shown  below. 

10  FOR  1=1  TO  see 

20  PRINT  "fl"; 
30  NEXT  I 
40  PRINT  "PHEW! " 
50  END 
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If  you  don't  understand  BASIC  or  this  BLANKET  program  don't  worry  about  it; 
you  do  not  need  to  understand  how  or  why  it  works.  We  will  be  using  this  program  to 
illustrate  computer  operations. 

When  you  type  in  this  program,  if  you  make  a  mistake,  hit  the  RETURN  key  and 
then  reenter  the  statement.  If  you  get  a  7SYNTAX  ERROR  message  just  retype  the 
statement.  Stop  after  you  have  typed  the  entire  program  correctly. 

We  will  now  look  at  how  you  can  edit  a  program  that  is  in  the  computer's 
memory. 


Program  LIST 

The  LIST  statement  displays  the  program  which  is  currently  in  computer 
memory.  After  listing  a  program  you  can  examine  it  for  errors.  The  format  for  the  LIST 
statement  is: 

List  entire  program. 
List  one  line. 
List  from  line^  to  Iine2. 
List  from  start  to  line. 
List  from  line  to  end. 

is  a  line  number.  Line.;  is  a  lower  number  than 
Iine2.  All  line  numbers  are  inclusive.  The  line 
numbers  do  not  need  to  be  actual  line  numbers 
in  the  program.  In  the  case  of  listing  one  non- 
existent line,  a  blank  line  is  printed. 

If  the  program  is  longer  than  23  lines,  LIST  will  "scroll"  the  beginning  lines  of  the 
program  up  off  the  screen.  Use  the  line  parameters  in  this  case  to  display  only  the 
desired  program  lines. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

LIST  List  entire  program. 

LIST  50  List  line  50. 

LIST  60-100  List  all  lines  in  the  program  between  lines  60 
and  100,  beginning  with  line  60  and  ending 
with  line  100. 

LIST  -140         List  all  lines  in  the  program  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program  through  line  140. 

LIST  20000-     List  all  lines  in  the  program  from  line  20000  to 
the  end  of  the  program. 

List  the  program  you  entered  previously.  Type  LIST,  press  RETURN,  and  your 
program  should  be  displayed  on  the  screen: 

1.IST 

10  FOR  1=1  TO  see 

20  PRINT  "fl"; 
30  NEXT  I 
40  PRINT   "PHEW! " 
50  END 
REHDV. 


Notice  that  the  cursor  disappears  while  the  program  is  being  listed  on  the  screen,  to 
reappear  at  the  end  of  the  program  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  program,  waiting  in  immedi- 
ate mode  for  further  input. 
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Now  practice  listing  only  a  portion  of  the  program.  To  display  line  number  10,  type 
in  LIST  and  the  number  10.  Press  the  RETURN  key: 

LIST  10 
10  FOR  1=1   TO  S00 

REflDV. 

IS 

To  see  line  numbers  20  through  40  type  in  LIST  20-40: 

LIST  £0-40 

20  PRINT  "R"; 
30  NEXT  I 
40  PRINT  "PHEW! " 
REflDV. 

Practice  listing  the  program  in  many  different  ways  until  you  understand  the  LIST 
statement  completely. 


Program  RUN 

The  RUN  statement  executes  the  program  currently  stored  in  computer 
memory.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the  RUN  statement  and  press  the  RETURN  key  the  pro- 
gram executes.  The  format  for  the  RUN  statement  is: 


Begin  execution  at  the  lowest-numbered  line. 
Begin  execution  at  the  specified  line. 


Try  executing  the  example  program.  Enter  RUN,  then  press  the  RETURN  key 
Sit  back  and  watch.  The  screen  should  rapidly  fill  up  with  800  A's  beginning  on  the  line 
directly  below  the  RUN  statement,  and  end  with  a  PHEW!.  Notice  that  while  the  pro- 
gram is  executed,  the  CBM  computer  is  in  program  mode  and  the  cursor  disappears. 

When  the  program  has  completed  its  execution,  the  computer  drops  out  of  pro- 
gram mode  and  returns  to  immediate  mode;  a  READY  message  is  displayed  and  the 
cursor  flashes  at  the  bottom  of  the  program  output. 

RUN 

flflRflftfiflHRHflfiflflfiflflflRflflflfififlflRnflflflflflflflflflflflfl 

flRHflfiRRRfiflflflRflflflRflHRRflflflflflfiflflRHHRRnflflflfln 

RRRRflflfiflRRflflRflflnHflRRflflflflflRHHRflnflflflflRflRflfl 

RRRflflflflfiflRflfiflflflHRRHRflflflflflRflRflflRflflflflflflflFlfl 

RRRflflflRflflflflflflRRRRflflflflflRHRRRRHflRflflflflHRRflR 

fiRflflRRRflRRflRflflflflflflRHflflRflflflflflflRflRRRflRflflflfl 

fiRRHRflfiflflflflflflRRRRRflflflflflRRRRflflflflflflflRflRRflfl 

RRRflfiflflRflRflflflflflRflflflflRRflRflflHflflflflflflRRRRflflfl 
flHRflRflflflRflflflflflRflflRRRflflRflflfiflflRflflflRRflflflflflfl 
RRRRHflRflRflflfiflRRflRRflflflflRflRRRRflRRRHflflRRRHfl 
flRRRflmflflflRflflflRRRflflRflflflRRRRRRRRRHflflflRflflR 
flRfiRflflRflflHfiflflRRRRRRRRflflRflflflRRflRRRflflRftflHfl 
RflRRRflflRRRRRRflRRRRflflRRflflRRRHflRHflflRRRRRflR 
flHRRRflflflRRRRRRRflflflRRflRRflRRflflflflflRRRRRRRflfl 
flRRHRflflRflflflflHfiflRflRRRRRflRflRflHRflflRRflflflflflflR 
RflRflflflflflflRRRRRRRRflflRRRflRRflRRflflflflflflflRRRRR 
RRfiflflflflflRRRRRRRRRRRflflRRflRRRRRHRflRflRflRRRR 
RRRRRflflRRRRRflflRRflRflflRflRHRRRRRRflRRRflRRflflfl 
flRRRRfiflRflRflflflflRflflRRRRRRflflRflRflRflflRflflRflflflfi 
flHRflflftflflRflRflRflHflflflRRRRRRRRfiRflRHHflRflRRflRfl 
PHEW ! 


RERDV. 
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You  can  tell  the  computer  to  begin  program  execution  at  any  line  in  the  program 
by  specifying  the  line  number.  For  instance,  you  can  tell  the  computer  to  execute  the 
example  program  starting  at  line  40,  as  follows: 

RUN  40 
PHEW! 

REflDV. 

m 

You  should  use  caution  when  beginning  program  execution  at  a  specified  line.  Often  a 
program  will  not  run  correctly  if  it  is  not  executed  from  the  beginning.  Were  you  to  start 
the  example  program  from  line  20  or  30,  the  computer  would  respond  with  a  syntax 
error  because  the  program  cannot  begin  execution  on  those  lines. 


Stopping  Program  Execution 

A  program  may  be  stopped  during  execution.  This  is  called  a  program  "break."  A 
break  will  occur  if  you  press  the  STOP  key  while  the  program  is  executing.  Following 
a  break,  a  break  message  is  displayed  identifying  the  line  at  which  the  break  occurred: 

RUN 

FiflflfifififlRfiRflflfifiHfiflfififlfifiHnfififlFIHHHFIFIflRftftflflfi 
AflFlfififlflRfiflflFlflmfiflflfiRflflflRflfififlflRBfififififlfiflHfi 
HflRfiRflflRRflflHflRfiflflflRflflHRflRflRflHRRfififlflRRflRR 
RflRflfiRfififlflRRflRHRfifiRflRRRRRflfiflflRRRRRRRRRRR 
flRHRRflflfififlRflRflflRfififlRflRRRRRflflRfiRRflRRRflRRfl 
RfiRflflflRflRflflRRRRflfifiRflRRRHHRRRRflRRRRRRRRflfl 

RRRflRflRRRflRflfl   

ERERK  IN  40-  

RERDV. 

m 

During  a  program  break  the  CBM  computer  returns  to  immediate  mode  allowing  you  to 
LIST,  LOAD,  SAVE,  and  VERIFY  programs,  and  perform  any  immediate  mode  opera- 
tions using  CBM  BASIC  statements  —  including  changing  the  values  of  program  varia- 
bles —  before  continuing  program  execution. 


STOP  key  pressed 
Break  message  displayed 
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Continuing  a  Stopped  Program 

The  "continue"  statement,  CONT,  resumes  program  execution  following  a 
break.  Execution  continues  at  the  exact  point  where  the  break  occurred: 

RLIN 

fififlflflfiflfifif=lfiFiftflHFIRPlFlflRRRR(=lfilfiFll=lflfif<RFII=l*^flf>FIPI 

RRfiflFlRflflRRflflflRRRflflfiflflflRRflRRflftflRfiRfiRRRRRR 
flRRflflHfiflRflflRfiflflHfifiRflflRflflflRflflflRflflRRRRRRRR 
flRRflRRRRRflRflflflflflflRRRRflfififlRRRHRRRRflfiRflRRR 
RRflRfiflRfiflflflfififlRRRRflRRRflflflfiRfifiRRflfiflflflRflRR 

RflflRRflflflflRflflfi  -«  

ERERK  IN  40 
RERDV. 

C  ONT   

RnRRflflflRRflRflflflHRRflflflRRflflRflflflRHRHRflflflflflflR 
flflRRflflflRRRRRRRRflRRRHflflRflfiflflflRRRRRflRRRHRfl 
RRflRnRRflRflRflRRflflfiRflRRRflflRflRRflRRRflRRRHflflR 
RRRRflRRRflRflHflfiRflflRflRRRRRRRRRflRRHHflflRRRRR 
RHRRflflRflfiflfiflflflflflflflRflflRRRRRRRRflRflRRRRRflflR 
flRRflHRRRRHRHRRRRRRRHflRRRRRRBflflRRflflHRRRflfi 
flRRRflflRfiRRflflflRRRRRRRHflflflRRflRRRflflRflRfiRRflfl 
IflfiRRflflRRRflRRRRflRRfiRflRflflRRRflfiflflflflflRRRRflR 
RRRRRRfiRRfiRRRflRRRflRRRRRflflRRflflflRflRRRRflRRR 
RRRRfiflflRRRflflflRRHRflflRRRRRRRRflflHRRRRRRHflflfl 
RflRflRflflRflflflRflflRRRRRfiRRflflRfiRRRRHflHRflflRRRR 
flRRRHRfiflRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRflRR 
MRflflflRRRRRRRRRRRflRRRRRRflRRRRRHRflRHflflRflRR 
flRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRflRRRflRHflRRPHEW ! 

RERIiV. 

CONT  cannot  continue  program  execution  if  an  error  occurred  and  an  error 
message  is  displayed. 

Deleting  a  Program  from  IVIemory 

You  can  delete  a  program. 

To  delete  program  from  computer  memory,  type  in  NEW  and  press  the 
RETURN  key.  The  current  program  is  erased  from  computer  memory,  though  it  does 
not  alter  the  screen  display.  Be  careful  when  using  the  NEW  statement;  you  may  lose  a 
program  accidentally.  Test  the  NEW  statement  now  to  delete  the  example  program: 

LIST   LIST  the  program 

10  FOR  1=1  TO  S00 
20  PRINT  "R"; 
30  NEXT  I 
40  PRINT  "PHEW! " 
50  END 
RERDV. 

NEW  -»  Delete  program  from  memory 

RERDV. 

LIST •»  Re-US T  the  program 

—  No  program  in  memory 

RERDV. 

m 

Always  erase  an  old  program  using  the  NEW  statement  before  entering  a  new 
program.  Otherwise  you  will  end  up  with  a  hodgepodge  of  the  new  and  old  program 
statements. 


STOP  key  pressed 
CONT  command  entered 
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STANDARD  AND  ALTERNATE  CHARACTER  SETS 

Recall  that  every  CBM  computer  has  a  "standard"  and  an  "alternate" 
character  set.  These  character  sets  are  summarized  in  Appendix  A  for  different 
models  of  CBM  computers. 

When  powered  up,  PET  models  select  the  standard  character  set;  CBM  models 
select  the  alternate  character  set.  To  change  character  sets  you  change  the  value  in 
memory  location  59468.  If  59468  is  12,  the  standard  character  set  is  selected.  If  59468 
is  14,  the  alternate  set  is  selected.  The  following  commands  change  location  59468: 

POKE  59468, 1 2    Activate  the  standard 
character  set 

POKE  59468,14    Activate  the  alternate 
character  set 

Programming  with  the  Alternate  Character  Set 

Never  use  the  SHIFT  key  to  select  upper-case  letters  within  BASIC  statements 
when  using  the  CBM  computer  alternate  character  set. 

All  CBM  computers  assume  that  the  standard  character  set  is  present.  When  you 
press  a  key  in  shifted  mode  the  interpreter  assumes  that  the  shifted  standard  character 
has  been  used. 

This  can  cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble  when  keying  in  programs  using  the  alternate 
character  set. 

When  using  a  CBM  computer  you  may  be  tempted  to  select  upper-case  letters, 
using  the  SHIFT  key,  for  the  first  letter  of  a  word,  or  for  the  entire  word.  Consider  the 
following  statement: 

10  For  1=1  To  10  S-tep  2 

Were  this  statement  entered  as  illustrated  in  alternate  character  mode  on  a  CBM  com- 
puter, every  upper-case  letter  would  have  to  be  generated  by  pressing  the  SHIFT  key. 
Since  the  CBM  computer  assumes  that  the  standard  character  set  is  present,  this  is  how 
the  BASIC  statement  illustrated  above  would  be  interpreted: 

10  -OR  -,  =  1    10  10  OTEP  2 

The  CBM  computer  would  reject  this  statement  and  report  a  syntax  error. 

Within  a  printed  text  string  shifted  letters  will  not  cause  a  syntax  error. 
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OPERATING  THE  CASSETTE  UNITS 


Small  CBM  computer  systems  use  cassette  drives  to  store  programs  and  data. 
Larger  CBM  computer  systems  use  diskette  drives  for  the  same  purpose.  We  will 
now  give  you  step-by-step  instructions  to  operate  CBM  computer  cassette  drives. 
Diskette  drive  operations  are  described  next. 

Before  attempting  to  operate  a  cassette  drive,  make  sure  that  the  correct  cassette 
tape  is  loaded  in  the  drive.  We  are  going  to  use  drive  1,  therefore  load  appropriate 
cassettes  into  drive  1,  as  described  in  Chapter  1.  If  the  tape  is  not  positioned  at  the 
beginning,  press  the  REWIND  button  on  the  cassette  unit;  this  will  rewind  the  tape  to 
its  beginning.  When  rewound,  press  the  STOP  key.  Make  sure  all  of  the  cassette  unit 
keys  are  in  the  off  position  (up). 

The  examples  in  this  section  will  use  the  BLANKET  program  to  illustrate  the 
cassette  operations.  Shaded  portions  of  the  examples  designate  your  input;  unshaded 
portions  are  the  computer's  response. 

Program  SAVE 

Saving  a  program  on  a  cassette  tape  prevents  it  from  being  lost  when  the  con- 
sole's power  is  turned  off.  The  SAVE  statement  writes  the  program  which  is  cur- 
rently in  memory  onto  a  cassette  tape.  Here  is  the  SAVE  statement  format: 


To  save  a  program  on  cassette  unit  #1,  use  number  1  in  the  SAVE  command.  Use 
number  2  to  save  the  program  on  cassette  unit  #2.  When  saving  programs  on  cassette 
unit  #1,  the  unit  number  is  optional;  you  need  not  specify  it.  But,  if  you  are  saving  a 
program  on  cassette  unit  #2,  you  must  specify  the  unit  number  in  the  SAVE  statement. 
In  other  words,  #1  is  the  "default"  cassette  unit  number,  or  the  number  selected  when 
none  is  specified. 

For  practice,  save  the  program  BLANKET  on  a  cassette  tape.  Load  a 
blank  cassette  tape  into  cassette  unit  #1.  Type  in  the  program  on  the  keyboard.  To  save 
the  BLANKET  program,  enter  the  SAVE  command  and  press  the  RETURN  key.  The 
computer  responds  by  displaying  the  message  PRESS  PLAY  &  RECORD  ON 
TAPE  *x. 


Simultaneously  press  the  PLAY  and  RECORD  buttons  on  the  cassette  unit.  The 
cassette  unit  will  move  the  tape  forward  as  the  BLANKET  program  is  recorded  onto 
the  tape.  Be  careful  to  press  both  keys:  if  only  the  PLAY  key  is  pressed,  both  you  and  the 
CBM  computer  will  think  that  you  are  writing  the  program  on  the  tape,  but  nothing  will 
be  written. 


SAVE  "program  name" 
SAVE  "program  name",1 
SAVE  "program  name", 2 


Save  program  or)  cassette  unit  *  / 
Save  program  on  cassette  unit  #  1 
Save  program  on  cassette  unit  #  2 


3nVE  "BLflNKET" 


PRESS  PLRV  «  RECORD  ON  TfiPE  #1 
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Once  the  PLAY  and  RECORD  keys  are  pressed,  the  CBM  computer  responds 
with  an  OK  and  WRITING  BLANKET  message.  When  BLANKET  has  been  suc- 
cessfully recorded  the  READY  message  and  the  cursor  will  appear  on  the  screen.  The 
entire  screen  display  for  a  program  save  should  look  like  this: 

SRVE  "BLfiNKET" 

PRESS  PLFIV  «  RECORD  ON  TRPE  #1 

OK  ■»  piA  Y  pressed  on  cassette  unit  #  2 

WRITING  BLANKET 
RERDV. 

Caution:  If  any  of  the  three  tape  movement  keys  REW,  FFWD,  or  PLAY  are 
depressed  when  the  SAVE  statement  is  executed,  the  CBM  computer  will  start  "writ- 
ing" to  the  tape.  Be  sure  to  press  the  tape  STOP  key  before  issuing  a  SAVE  statement; 
this  assures  that  the  CBM  computer  will  print  the  PRESS  PLAY  &  RECORD  ON  TAPE 
#x  message.  Remember  to  depress  the  RECORD  and  PLAY  keys  at  the  same  time. 

Following  a  program  SAVE  is  a  program  VERIFY. 


Program  VERIFY 

The  VERIFY  statement  checks  for  recording  errors  in  a  saved  program.  By 

simulating  the  processes  of  a  program  LOAD,  it  reads  and  compares  the  program  on  the 
tape  to  the  program  in  memory  without  actually  loading  the  program  into  memory.  If  an 
error  is  detected,  the  CBM  computer  displays  a  warning  message.  Always  verify  a  pro- 
gram after  saving  it. 

To  VERIFY  a  program  type  in: 

VERIFY  Verify  next  program  encountered  on  tape 

cassette  unit  #2 

VERIFY  "program  name"  Verify  program  on  cassette  unit  *  1 

VERIFY  "program  name",1  Verify  program  on  cassette  unit  #  / 
VERIFY  "program  name",2       Verify  program  on  cassette  unit  #2 

Follow  these  steps  to  verify  a  program  that  you  have  just  saved  on  cassette  tape: 

1.  Rewind  to  the  beginning  of  the  tape,  or  to  a  point  that  you  know  precedes  the 
beginning  (load  point)  of  the  program  just  saved. 

2.  Press  the  tape  STOP  key. 

3.  Type  in  the  VERIFY  statement.  You  do  not  need  to  specify  the  program 
name,  or  cassette  drive  #1.  You  must  specify  cassette  drive  #2. 
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To  verify  the  BLANKET  program  you  just  saved  on  the  cassette  unit,  rewind  the 
cassette  tape  to  the  beginning  of  the  tape.  Enter  the  VERIFY  statement  and  press  the 
RETURN  key: 

SRVE  "BLPIHKET" 

PRESS  PLflV  &  RECORD  ON  TFIPE  #1 
OK 

WRITING  ELFlNKET 

REflDV.   Rewind  and  position  tape  before 

VERIFV  "BLANKET"  start  of  BLAIVKET  program 

PRESS  PLflV  ON  TAPE  #1 

OK   Press  PLA  Y  on  cassette  unit  #  / 

SEARCHING  FOR  ELflHKET 
FOUND  BLANKET 
VERIFVING 

OK 

REflDV. 

When  the  PRESS  PLAY  ON  TAPE  *1  message  appears  on  the  screen,  press  the  PLAY 
key  on  the  cassette  unit.  The  cassette  unit  will  search  the  tape  for  the  BLANKET  pro- 
gram as  the  OK  and  SEARCHING  FOR  BLANKET  comments  are  displayed  on  the 
screen.  When  found,  the  FOUND  BLANKET  message  is  displayed.  The  VERIFYING 
message  appears  on  the  screen  as  the  BLANKET  program  on  the  tape  is  compared  to 
the  BLANKET  program  in  the  CBM  computer  memory.  If  the  two  compare  with  no 
errors,  the  screen  displays  an  OK  message,  followed  by  a  READY  message  and  the  cur- 
sor. If  there  are  problems  in  the  recording,  the  message  ?  VERIFY  ERROR  will  appear. 
Rewind  the  tape  and  try  to  verify  it  again.  If  the  error  persists,  rewind  the  tape  back  to 
the  load  point,  save  the  program  again,  and  verify  the  program.  If  the  error  still  persists, 
try  using  another  portion  of  the  tape,  or  use  another  tape. 

Program  LOAD 

The  LOAD  statement  loads  programs  into  computer  memory.  To  load  a  pro- 
gram off  cassette  unit  #1,  type  in  either  of  the  following  two  statements: 

LOAD  "program  name" 
LOAD  "program  name",1 

When  loading  a  program  off  of  a  cassette  tape,  the  program  name  is  optional.  If 
the  name  is  specified,  the  computer  will  load  only  the  named  program.  If  the  program 
name  is  omitted,  the  computer  will  load  the  next  program  found  on  the  cassette  tape. 

The  optional  number  following  the  program  name  tells  the  computer  which 
cassette  unit  to  use.  Cassette  unit  #1  (the  built-in  cassette  unit  on  the  PET  2001  or  the 
external  cassette  unit  attached  in  the  rear  interface  on  all  other  models)  is  assigned 
device  number  1.  The  optional,  second  cassette  unit  is  assigned  device  number  2. 

If  only  cassette  unit  #1  is  in  use,  you  need  not  specify  the  device  number;  the 
LOAD  statement  automatically  defaults  to  cassette  unit  #1.  For  example,  if  you  want  to 
load  program  BLANKET  off  a  tape  in  cassette  unit  #1  you  type  in: 

LORD  "BLANKET" 


or:     LOAD  "BLANKET".! 
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Because  cassette  unit  #1  is  the  default  device,  if  you  want  to  load  a  program  off 
cassette  unit  #2  you  must  specify  the  #2,  otherwise  the  computer  will  automatically 
search  the  tape  in  cassette  unit  #1. 

The  example  below  shows  how  the  CBM  computer  responds  to  a  LOAD  state- 
ment. The  shaded  characters  designate  user  input;  unshaded  characters  are  computer 
response: 

OHD  "BLRNKET" 

PRESS  PLflV  OH  TAPE  #1—— Press  PLAY  on  cassette  unit  #  1 

OK 

SEfiRCHING  FOR  BLfilNKET 
FOUND  BLANKET 
LORDING 
REflDV. 

As  soon  as  the  LOAD  statement  is  input,  the  computer  checks  to  see  if  the  PLAY 
button  is  depressed  and  the  tape  is  moving.  If  not,  the  message:  PRESS  PLAY  ON 
TAPE#x  is  displayed.  Once  the  PLAY  button  is  pressed,  the  tape  starts  moving  and  the 
CRT  responds  with  an  OK  message.  The  SEARCHING  FOR  message  is  displayed  on 
the  screen  as  the  computer  searches  the  tape  for  the  program.  Every  time  it  finds  a  pro- 
gram, the  word  FOUND  and  the  program  name  are  displayed  on  the  CRT.  If  the 
"found"  program  is  not  the  correct  program,  the  computer  continues  to  search  the  tape, 
displaying  the  "found"  program  names  until  the  correct  program  is  found.  Once  found, 
LOADING  is  displayed  as  the  program  is  loaded  into  computer  memory.  When  the 
loading  process  is  complete,  the  READY  message  is  displayed. 

After  the  first  program  has  been  loaded  from  a  tape,  you  can  for  convenience 
leave  the  PLAY  key  depressed  if  you  will  be  loading  again  from  the  tape.  However,  do 
not  leave  the  PLAY  key  depressed  if  you  will  subsequently  be  saving  a  program.  The 
computer  can  sense  that  a  tape  control  key  is  depressed,  but  it  cannot  distinguish  bet- 
ween them.  A  common  error  is  to  LOAD,  then  subsequently  attempt  to  SAVE,  with 
only  the  PLAY  key  depressed. 

Sometimes  you  may  have  trouble  loading  a  program  from  tape  into  memory. 
Often  the  CBM  computer  will  find  the  program  name  but  does  not  load  the  program  cor- 
rectly or  does  not  load  it  at  all.  If  this  happens  try  to  load  the  program  again.  Rewind  the 
tape  and  reload  (several  times  if  necessary) .  If  this  does  not  work,  there  may  have  been 
a  problem  when  saving  the  program  (SAVE  statement)  or  in  the  cassette  unit  itself. 

Before  issuing  a  LOAD  statement,  make  sure  the  cassette  tape  is  rewound  to  a 
point  preceding  the  program  you  want  to  load.  Otherwise  the  computer  would  search  to 
the  end  of  the  tape  without  finding  the  program.  If  the  program  to  be  loaded  is  located  at 
the  end  of  the  tape,  and  the  computer  searches  from  the  beginning  of  the  tape,  the  com- 
puter will  find  and  load  that  program,  but  the  operation  will  take  a  long  time.  If  you  want 
to  save  loading  time,  devise  a  scheme  to  locate  approximately  where  the  desired  pro- 
gram is  on  the  tape,  and  position  the  tape  at  a  point  just  prior  to  the  program.  Then  a 
LOAD  statement  will  find  the  program  quickly. 
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One  scheme  to  locate  information,  rather  than  have  the  CBM  computer  search  at 
its  PLAY  speed,  is  to  use  the  measuring  scale  on  the  tape  cassette;  the  one  below  goes 
from  0  to  100  in  units  of  10,  with  the  beginning  of  the  tape  at  30: 


As  the  tape  moves  forward,  the  tape  radius,  measured  on  the  scale,  goes  from  30 
up  to  100. 100  is  the  end  of  the  tape.  By  keeping  a  record  of  information  stored  on  a  tape, 
using  the  radius  numbers,  you  can  Fast  Forward  to  a  point  just  before  the  desired  loca- 
tion. 

After  the  program  is  loaded  into  computer  memory,  list  it  on  the  screen  using  the 
LIST  statement,  which  was  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Input  the  RUN  statement  in  immediate  mode  to  execute  the  program  loaded  off 
the  cassette  tape. 

Program  LOAD  &  RUN 

"LOAD  &  RUN"  automatically  loads  and  executes  the  next  program  found  on 
cassette  tape  #1.  Pressing  the  shifted  RUN/STOP  key  executes  this  operation,  pro- 
viding a  quick  way  to  load  and  run  the  next  program  stored  on  the  cassette  tape. 

LOAD  &  RUN  works  only  on  CBM  computer  models  with  BASIC  <  3.0 
(releases  1.x,  2.x,  and  3.x). 

To  LOAD  &  RUN  a  program,  position  the  cassette  tape  in  cassette  unit  #1  before 
the  beginning  of  the  program  to  be  loaded.  Program  names  cannot  be  specified, 
therefore  LOAD  &  RUN  is  usually  used  with  cassette  tapes  that  hold  one  program  only. 
Press  the  shifted  RUN  key.  The  computer  automatically  loads  and  executes  the  next 
program  found  on  the  cassette  tape,  displaying  all  the  regular  LOAD  messages.  Here  is 
an  example  of  this  method. 

LP   Press  shifted  RUN/STOP  key 

PRESS  PLfiV  ON  TRPE  #!-«  Press  PLAY  on  cassette  unit 


FOUND  BLPINKET 
LOADING 

RflRflfiflfififififlflflflflflflflflflflflflfifififlflflflflftHfififlflfififl-" — Automatic  program  execution 

fififiHflfiRfiflnflflflflnflRflfiflflRHflflftfiflFlfifiFIRFIfiRflflflfl 

RRRRRRRRRRRRflflRflflflRRRRRRRflRflflflRflfiRRRRflfiR 


The  shifted  RUN  key  can  only  be  pressed  while  the  CBM  computer  is  in  immedi- 
ate mode.  If  pressed  during  execution  of  another  program,  it  acts  like  a  STOP  and  breaks 
program  execution. 


Ok 
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OPERATING  THE  DISK  UNIT 

We  will  now  explain  how  you  load  and  execute  programs  that  were  previously 
stored  on  a  diskette.  We  will  also  describe  how  you  save  new  programs  on  a  diskette. 

No  knowledge  of  BASIC  programming  is  required  to  perform  either  of  these 
tasks.  Chapter  6  explains  all  disk  operations  and  statements  in  detail.  For  now,  just  enter 
statements  by  rote. 

By  the  end  of  this  section  you  will  know  how  to  initialize  both  disk  drives,  list  the 
diskette  directory,  and  load,  execute  and  save  programs  on  diskette. 

DOS  RELEASES  1.x  AND  2.x 

A  set  of  programs  that  come  with  your  CBM  computer  control  all  disk  operations. 
These  programs  are  referred  to  collectively  as  a  "Disk  Operating  System,"  or  DOS. 

There  are  currently  several  different  releases  of  the  CBM  disk  operating 
system.  The  first  release,  DOS  1.x  {x  is  a  number  between  1  and  9  representing  a 
subrelease  of  the  DOS  revision),  is  compatible  with  some  CBM  2040  disk  drive  models 
and  is  used  with  BASICO.O.  Major  changes  came  with  DOS  release  2.x.  Disk  system 
statements  were  radically  simplified,  data  storage  and  manipulation  were  improved,  and 
the  bugs  in  release  1.x  were  corrected.  DOS  2.x  works  will  all  releases  of  BASIC.  DOS 
1.x  works  with  BASICO.O.  DOS  1.x  will  also  work  with  BASIC  4.0  but  some  BASIC  4.0 
disk  commands  will  produce  a  disk  syntax  error. 

All  CBM  8050  disk  drive  models  use  the  DOS  release  2.x  with  BASIC  4.0. 
CBM  2040  model  units  use  either  DOS  1.x  with  BASICO.O  or  2.x  with  BASIC  4.0. 

LOADING  A  PROGRAM  FROM  A  DISKETTE  USING  BASICO.O 

The  following  steps  are  involved  when  loading  a  program  from  a  diskette: 

1.  Open  a  logical  file  and  device. 

2.  Initialize  the  disk  drive  (s). 

3.  List  the  directory.  This  step  is  optional.  It  lets  you  check  on  the  exact  spell- 
ing of  the  program  name. 

4.  Load  the  program. 

To  demonstrate  the  steps,  we  will  use  the  TEST/DEMO  diskette  supplied  by 
Commodore  Business  Machines  with  the  disk  unit. 

Begin  by  inserting  the  TEST/DEMO  diskette  in  drive  0  following  the  diskette 
loading  procedure  described  in  Chapter  1. 

Opening  a  Logical  File  and  Device 

Before  loading  a  program  off  a  diskette,  the  communication  line  from  the  com- 
puter to  the  disk  drive  must  be  opened  and  readied  for  data  transfer.  The  OPEN  state- 
ment, input  in  immediate  mode,  opens  the  communication  line. 

To  open  a  disk  drive  type  in  the  following  OPEN  statement: 

OPEN  1.8,15 
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Initializing  the  Disk  Drive  (BASIC  <  3.0) 

The  next  step  is  to  initialize  the  disk  drive.  When  using  BASIC <  3.0  the  disk 
drive  must  be  reinitialized  every  time  a  disltette  is  inserted  in  a  drive,  or  when  dis- 
kettes are  switched  between  the  two  drives.  A  disk  drive  must  house  a  diskette  before 
it  is  initialized. 

You  initialize  the  disk  drive  with  the  INITIALIZE  statement.  "I"  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  INITIALIZE.  Either  may  be  used. 

I  Initialize) 
PRINT  *file,*  I       I       1^  dr" 

where: 

file        is  the  logical  file  number  used  in  the  OPEN 
command 

dr         is  the  disk  drive  number  0  or  1 

To  initialize  drive  0  containing  the  TEST/DEMO  diskette,  type  in: 

PRINT#1..  "10" 

You  should  see  the  drive  0  LED  indicator  light  light  up  while  the  drive  0  motor  runs 
briefly.  When  the  motor  stops  and  the  drive  indicator  light  goes  out  the  drive  is 
initialized. 

To  initialize  drive  1,  insert  a  diskette  into  drive  1  and  type  in: 

PRIHT#1..  "11" 

To  initialize  both  drives  type  in: 

PRINT#l..  "I" 

Loading  the  Diskette  Directory  (DOS  1.x) 

Step  3  loads  and  lists  the  disk  directory  into  memory.  This  is  an  optional  step;  you 
can  skip  this  step  if  you  already  know  the  name  of  the  program  you  want  to  load. 

The  diskette  directory  serves  the  same  function  as  the  table  of  contents  of  a 
book:  it  names  the  programs  stored  on  the  diskette. 

To  load  the  directory  off  the  diskette  in  drive  0  using  BASIC<3.0,  type  in: 

LOAD  "*0".S 

To  load  a  directory  off  a  diskette  in  drive  1  using  BASIC<  3.0,  type  in: 

LOAD  8 

If  the  drive  number  is  not  specified,  both  drives  are  searched  and  each  diskette's 
directory  is  loaded. 

LORD  "*".S 

The  following  messages  are  displayed  on  the  screen  as  the  directory  is  loaded: 
L0FID"*e".8 

SEARCHING  FOR  *0 

LOflDIHG 

REfiDV. 

1 
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When  the  READY  message  appears,  type  in  LIST  and  press  the  RETURN  key. 
LIST  will  list  the  directory  contents  on  the  screen;  the  cursor  will  disappear  as  the  direc- 
tory appears  on  the  screen.  If  the  directory  is  longer  than  25  lines,  initial  lines  will  scroll 
off  the  top  of  the  screen.  To  slow  down  the  scrolling,  hold  down  the  REVERSE  key  or 
the  key  on  the  business  keyboard  while  the  directory  is  listing.  To  stop  the  list,  press 
the  STOP  key. 

You  may  list  the  directory  as  often  as  you  want  by  retyping  the  LIST  statement. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  TEST/DEMO  diskette  directory  for  a  CBM  2040  model 
disk  unit: 

LIST 


e  Hi 

6 

"DOS  SUPPORT  4.0" 

PRG 

27 

"DUM  3.4" 

PRG 

1 

"     DISK  DflTFl  " 

SEQ 

15 

"DIfiGNOSTIC  BOOT" 

PRG 

10 

"COPV  DISK  FILES" 

PRG 

4 

"CHECK  DISK" 

PRG 

10 

"PET  DISK" 

PRG 

10 

"DISK  DISPLflV" 

PRG 

"DISK  COMM" 

PRG 

"DISK  C0MM2" 

PRG 

3 

"DISK  C0MH3" 

PRG 

4 

"DISK  WRITE" 

PRG 

4 

"DISK  READ" 

PRG 

"DISK  OVERLflVS" 

PRG 

5 

"DISK  DIR" 

PRG 

7 

"     PET  DflTFl  " 

SEQ 

34 

"RRNDOM  1.00" 

PRG 

27 

"PRINTER  DEMO" 

PRG 

12 

"SEQUENTIAL  1.00" 

PRO 

4S4 

BLOCKS  FREE. 

The  top  row  of  the  directory  is  the  "header."  The  header,  displayed  in  reverse 
mode,  shows  the  diskette  name  and  identification  number.  The  center  column  of  the 
directory  lists  the  program  names.  The  quotation  marks  are  not  actually  a  part  of  the 
program  name.  The  left  column  shows  how  many  "blocks"  of  space  on  the  diskette  are 
filled  by  the  program  (a  block  is  a  unit  of  measure  on  the  diskette).  The  number  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column  is  the  total  number  of  unused  blocks  on  the  diskette.  The  right- 
most column  signals  whether  the  information  is  saved  as  a  program  (PRG)  or  data.  Do 
not  worry  about  the  left  or  right  columns;  they  are  of  no  importance  at  this  time. 

Once  the  directory  is  displayed  scan  the  center  column  to  find  the  program  you 
wish  to  load. 

Program  LOAD  (BASIC  <  3.0) 

The  LOAD  statement,  input  in  immediate  mode,  loads  the  specified  program 
from  the  diskette  and  stores  it  in  computer  memory. 

To  load  any  program  from  a  diskette  in  drive  0,  type  in: 

LOAD  "0:  program  name  ",8 

The  disk  drive  number  precedes  the  program  name;  the  two  are  separated  by  a  colon. 
Together  they  are  enclosed  within  quotation  marks.  If  the  disk  drive  number  is  not 
specified  as  0  or  I,  the  disk  operating  system  will  search  both  drives  for  the  program, 
providing  both  disk  drives  have  previously  been  initialized. 

To  load  the  first  program  from  the  TEST/DEMO  diskette  in  drive  0  using 
BASICO.O,  type  in: 

LOAD  "0:DOS  SUPPORT  4.0". 8 
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Upon  pressing  RETURN  the  following  messages  appear  on  the  screen,  while  the 
drive  indicator  light  lights  up  and  the  disk  drive  makes  a  soft  humming  noise: 

LOfiD  "e  riOS  SUPPORT  4.0 ".8 

SEARCHING  FOR  0  DOS  SUPPORT  4.0 

LOAD I NO 

REflDV. 

m 

The  disk  drive  number  and  program  name  are  always  displayed  following  the  SEARCH- 
ING FOR  message.  When  the  LED  light  goes  out  and  the  humming  noise  stops,  the 
READY  message  appears  on  the  screen  with  the  flashing  cursor.  The  program  is  now 
loaded  and  ready  to  be  listed  and  run. 

Program  LIST  (BASIC  <  3.0) 

Once  a  program  is  loaded  into  computer  memory  it  may  be  listed  on  the  display 
screen  with  the  LIST  statement,  which  we  have  already  described.  LIST  displays  the 
entire  program.  LIST  with  line  parameters  displays  the  specified  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Program  RUN  (BASIC <3.0) 

To  execute  the  program  just  loaded  off  the  diskette,  type  the  RUN  statement. 
Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  program  is  executed. 

Preparing  a  Blank  Diskette  for  BASIC <3.0 

A  blank  diskette  cannot  be  used  in  the  disk  unit  until  it  lias  been  prepared,  or 
"formatted."  Following  is  the  procedure  to  format  a  blank  diskette,  or  to  reformat  an 
old  diskette.  Type  in  the  statements  by  rote  —  you  do  not  need  to  fully  understand  each 
step  at  this  point. 

OPEN  the  disk  drive  as  follows: 

OPEN  1.8-15 

To  format  the  diskette  and  intialize  the  disk  drive  the  NEW  statement  is  used. 
The  format  for  the  NEW  statement  is: 

PRINT  #file,"  dr:diskname,id;" 

where: 

file  is  the  logical  file  number  used  in  the 

OPEN  comnnand 

dr  is  the  disk  drive  number  0  or  1 

diskname         is  the  name  assigned  to  the  entire  disk 

id  is  a  unique  two-character  identifier. 

Because  your  diskette  is  in  drive  0,  the  disk  drive  number  specified  must  be  0.  Our 
example  diskname  is  YAK,  and  the  identification  number  is  01.  Type  in  the  following 
OPEN  and  NEW  statements  to  format  your  diskette: 

OPEN  1,8..  15 
PRINTWl  ..  "HO  VftK" 
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Press  the  RETURN  key.  The  drive  0  indicator  light  illuminates  as  the  disk  drive  formats 
the  diskette.  The  cursor  disappears  briefly,  but  then  reappears  with  the  READY 
message  before  the  diskette  format  is  complete;  this  allows  you  to  do  other  things  on  the 
screen  while  the  diskette  is  formatting.  Once  the  operation  is  complete,  type  in: 

LOAD  "*0".S 

$0  is  the  diskette  directory  for  drive  0.  $1  is  the  directory  for  drive  1.  Directories  display 
the  diskette's  "table  of  contents"  on  the  screen.  Each  directory  begins  with  a  "header" 
with  the  diskname  and  identification  number.  When  the  directory  is  loaded,  enter: 

LIST 

The  directory  will  be  displayed.  Because  the  diskette  is  blank,  only  the  header,  shown 
here,  is  displayed: 

LIST 

670  BLOCKS  FREE. 
REHDV. 

m 

Once  the  diskette  is  formatted  you  can  store  programs  and  data  on  it. 

Program  SAVE  (BASIC  <3.0) 

Recording  a  program  on  a  diskette  with  the  SAVE  statement  is  similiar  to  record- 
ing onto  a  cassette  tape.  However,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  syntax  of  the  SAVE 
statement.  A  program  SAVE  for  a  diskette  looks  like  this: 

SAVE"dr:file  name", 8 

where; 

dr  is  the  disk  drive  number,  0  or  1 

file        is  the  name  assigned  to  the  program 

The  number  within  the  quotes  and  preceding  the  program  name  specifies  the  disk  drive 
number,  0  or  1.  It  may  not  be  omitted.  The  number  following  the  program  name,  num- 
ber 8,  tells  the  computer  to  direct  the  program  to  the  disk  drive.  If  the  number  8  is  omit- 
ted the  computer  will  try  to  save  the  program  on  the  cassette  unit  01. 

Try  saving  the  BLANKET  program  on  a  diskette  in  drive  0.  Insert  any  formatted 
diskette  into  drive  0,  then  OPEN  and  INITIALIZE  the  drive,  if  not  already  done.  Enter 
the  BLANKET  program  on  the  keyboard.  To  save  the  program,  enter  the  following 
SAVE  statement  and  press  the  RETURN  key. 

uPEN  1^8.15  ■•  OPEN  disk  drive 

PRINT#1  -  "  I0"-«  Initialize  disk:  drive  0 

10  FOR  i-i  TO  see 

2&  PRINT  "H" 

ill  NEXT  I  Enter  BLANKET  program 

40  PRINT  "PHElJi" 
50  EHP 

SHVE  "0:  BLANKET" ,  8— — Save  BLANKET  program  on  disk  drive  0 
RERDV. 

As  BLANKET  is  saved,  the  cursor  will  disappear  from  the  screen  and  the  indica- 
tor light  on  the  disk  drive  will  light  up  briefly.  When  the  program  has  been  completely 
recorded,  the  cursor  and  a  READY  message  will  appear  on  the  screen.  After  saving  a 
program,  verify  it. 
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Program  VERIFY  (BASIC <3.0) 

Diskette  and  cassette  programs  are  verified  in  the  same  way.  The  computer  com- 
pares the  saved  program  on  the  diskette  against  the  program  in  memory.  If  an  error  is 
detected,  an  error  message  is  displayed. 

You  should  always  VERIFY  a  program  immediately  after  saving  it. 

The  specifications  for  the  VERIFY  statement  are  identical  to  the  SAVE  state- 
ment. A  program  VERIFY  for  a  diskette  looks  like  this: 

VERIFY"dr:filenanie",8 

where: 

dr  is  the  disk  drive  number,  0  or  2 

filename       is  the  name  of  the  program  just  saved 

When  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed,  the  verify  messages  (SEARCHING  FOR 
BLANKET,  VERIFYING,  and  OK)  are  displayed  on  the  screen.  If  an  error  message 
appears  instead  of  OK,  then  re-verify  the  program.  If  an  error  message  appears  again, 
resave  the  program,  then  re-verify. 

BHVE  "0:BLFlNKET"/8-«  SAVE  BLANKET  program 

REflDV. 

'  'ER I FV  "  0  ELRHKET  " .  S-«  Verify  BLANKET  program 

SEHRCHING  FOR  0  BLANKET 

VER I  FV  I  MO  «  Program  verified 

OK 

REflliV. 

Another  way  to  VERIFY  the  program  just  saved  on  the  diskette  uses  this  state- 
ment: 

VERIFY"'",8 

The  asterisk  (•)  signals  the  CBM  computer  to  verify  the  program  just  saved  on  the  disk- 
ette without  having  to  specify  the  program  name. 

LOADING  A  PROGRAM  FROM  DISKETTE  USING  BASIC  4.0 

There  are  two  steps  to  loading  a  program  from  a  diskette  using  BASIC  4.0: 

1.  List  the  directory. 

2.  Load  the  program. 

To  demonstrate  these  steps  use  any  available  prepared  diskette  or  the  DEMO 
diskette  supplied  by  Commodore.  The  examples  in  this  section  will  use  the  programs 
from  the  8050  DEMO  diskette. 

Insert  the  diskette  in  drive  0  following  the  diskette  loading  procedure  described  in 
Chapter  1. 

The  BASIC  4.0  system  automatically  initializes  the  diskette  drive  before  a  pro- 
gram is  loaded.  However,  if  you  switch  diskettes  that  have  the  same  identification 
number  (the  number  following  the  diskette  name  on  the  directory  header)  then  you 
should  manually  initialize  the  drive,  otherwise  the  computer  will  not  know  that  the 
diskettes  have  been  switched.  Drives  are  initialized  when  you  load  the  directory. 
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Loading  the  Diskette  Directory  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  DIRECTORY  statement  loads  the  diskette  directory  and  displays  it  on  the 
screen. 

To  load  the  diskette  directory  type  in: 

DIRECTORY  DO  Load  and  list  the  directory  of  disk  drive  0 

DIRECTORY  D1  Load  and  list  the  directory  of  disk  drive  1 

DIRECTORY  Load  and  list  the  directory  of  disk  drives  0  and  1 

If  the  disk  drive  is  not  specified,  both  directories  are  loaded  and  listed.  A  directory  may 
not  be  listed  or  run  like  a  regular  CBM  BASIC  program  under  BASIC  4.0. 
A  sample  diskette  directory  in  drive  0  appears  as  follows: 

DIRECTORV  DU 


0  IKKIifSBa^il 


"LIHIVERSfiL  WEDGE" 

PRG 

8 

"UNIT  TO  UNIT" 

PRO 

3 

"CHANGE  3050" 

PRO 

1 1 

"COPV  2040  -  8050" 

PRG 

"PRINTER  DEMO" 

PRG 

12 

"SEQUENTIAL" 

PRG 

11 

"PERFORMANCE  TEST" 

PRG 

5 

"CHECK  DISK" 

PRG 

17 

"LOGIC  DIAGNOSTIC" 

PRG 

1953  BLOCKS  FREE. 
RE ADV. 


Program  LOAD  (BASIC  4.0) 

Programs  are  loaded  from  a  diskette  with  the  DLOAD  statement  in  immediate 
mode.  To  load  a  program  from  a  diskette  type  in: 

^^tl  "^"'K'.  ^\  Load  program  from  disk  drive  0 

DLOAD   program  name  , DO) 

DLOAD  "program  name".D1     Load  program  from  disk  drive  0 

The  program  name  is  mandatory  and  must  be  enclosed  within  quotation  marks.  If 
the  disk  drive  is  not  specified  the  drive  number  defaults  to  0  and  only  drive  0  is 
searched.  If  a  program  is  not  found,  a  ?FILE  NOT  FOUND  error  results. 

Try  these  statements  on  your  disk  system.  Load  the  directory  of  the  DEMO  disk- 
ette or  your  own  diskette  in  drive  0.  Type  in: 

DIRECTORY  110 

The  cursor  should  disappear  briefly  while  the  diskette  is  initialized  and  the  directory  is 
loaded  into  memory  and  displayed. 

Next,  load  the  second  program  listed  on  the  directory.  (In  the  following  example, 
the  program  name  may  differ  from  your  program  name  —  don't  worry  about  it.)  Type 
in: 

DLOAD  "UNIT  TO  UNIT" 

The  normal  load  messages  appear  on  the  screen  as  the  diskette  is  searched  and  the 
UNIT  TO  UNIT  program  is  loaded  into  memory. 

DLOAD  "UNIT  TO  LINIT"^De 

SEARCHING  FOR  UNIT  TO  UNIT 

LOADING 

RE ADV. 
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Program  LIST  (BASIC  4.0) 

To  list  the  program,  use  the  LIST  statement,  which  we  described  earlier. 
The  LIST  statement  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  BASIC  4.0  and  BASIC <  3.0.  The 
LIST  statement  description  given  earlier  applies  to  all  DOS  releases. 

Program  RUN  (BASIC  4.0) 

To  execute  the  program,  type  in  the  RUN  statement: 

RUN 

Program  LOAD  &  RUN  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  LOAD  &  RUN  function  automatically  loads  and  executes  the  first  program 
found  on  disk  drive  0.  Pressing  the  shifted  RUN/STOP  key  executes  this  operation,  pro- 
viding a  quick  way  to  load  and  run  the  first  program  on  the  drive  0  diskette. 

The  disk  drive  LOAD  &  RUN  works  only  on  CBM  models  with  BASIC  4.0 
(release  4.x). 

To  LOAD  &  RUN  a  program,  simply  press  the  shifted  RUN  key.  The  screen  dis- 
plays the  following  messages  before  the  program  begins  execution: 

 Shifted  RUN  Icey  pressed 

DL"* 

SEARCHING  FOR  0* 
LOHDING 

-«  Program  execution  begins 

To  perform  a  LOAD  &  RUN,  the  shifted  RUN  key  can  only  be  pressed  while  the  CBM 
computer  is  in  immediate  mode.  If  pressed  during  execution  of  another  program,  it  acts 
like  a  STOP  and  breaks  program  execution. 

Preparing  a  Blank  Diskette  for  BASIC  4.0 

A  blank  diskette  cannot  be, used  in  the  disk  unit  until  it  has  been  prepared,  or 
"formatted."  Following  is  the  procedure  to  format  a  blank  disliette,  or  to  reformat  an 
old  diskette.  Type  in  the  commands  by  rote  —  you  do  not  need  to  fully  understand  each 
step  at  this  point. 

Insert  a  diskette  in  drive  0. 

Diskettes  are  formatted  with  the  HEADER  statement: 

HEADER  "diskname", Dx.122 

where: 

diskname      is  the  name  to  be  assigned  to  the  disk 

X  is  the  disk  drive  number,  0  or  1 

22  is  the  two-character  identification  number 

Type  in  the  following  HEADER  statement  to  format  your  diskette: 

HERDER  "VflK".  D0.  101 

Our  example  disk  name  is  YAK.  Because  the  diskette  is  in  drive  0,  the  disk  drive  num- 
ber specified  must  be  DO.  If  the  diskette  is  in  drive  1,  then  Dl  is  specified.  The  iden- 
tification number  we  will  use  is  1,  although  any  unique  two-letter  combination  of  letters 
or  numbers  may  be  used. 
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When  you  press  the  RETURN  key,  the  computer  will  respond  with  an  ARE  YOU 
SURE?  message.  Press  the  'Y'  key  for  yes,  or  the  'N'  key  for  no.  Press  the  RETURN 
key.  'N'  will  cause  an  exit  from  the  format  procedure.  If  'Y'  is  pressed,  the  drive  0 
indicator  light  illuminates  as  the  disk  drive  formats  the  diskette.  The  cursor  disappears 
for  a  short  time,  reappearing  with  a  READY  message  when  the  format  operation  is  com- 
plete. 

HERDER  "VflK".  110.  101 

ARE  VOU  SURE  ?V  -<  Y  key  pressed  for  "yes" 

REfiDV. 

m 

Once  the  diskette  is  formatted  you  can  write  program  and  data  files  on  it. 

Program  SAVE  (BASIC  4.0) 

Programs  are  saved  on  a  diskette  using  the  DSAVE  statement  in  immediate 
mode.  To  save  a  program  on  a  diskette  type  in: 

DSAVE  "filename", Dx 

where: 

filename      is  the  name  of  the  program 
X  is  the  disk  drive  number  0  or  1 

The  program  name  is  mandatory  and  must  be  enclosed  within  quotation  marks.  If  the 
disk  drive  number  is  not  specified,  the  program  is  automatically  saved  on  the  diskette  in 
drive  0. 

Try  this  statement  by  saving  the  BLANKET  program  on  a  formatted  diskette  in 
drive  0.  Enter  the  BLANKET  program  on  the  keyboard.  Then  type  in  the  following 
DSAVE  statement: 

DSflVE  " BLANKET "-D0 

Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key,  the  indicator  light  on  the  disk  drive  will  light  up 
briefly  and  the  cursor  will  disappear  from  the  screen.  Upon  completion  of  the  save,  a 
READY  message  and  the  cursor  will  return  to  the  screen  as  shown: 

DSfiVE  "BLANKET ",08 
RERDV. 

m 

The  BLANKET  program  should  now  be  verified. 

Program  VERIFY  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  BASIC  4.0  and  BASIC  <  3.0  VERIFY  statements  are  the  same.  Refer  to 
the  VERIFY  statement  under  BASIC <  3.0  for  the  description. 
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OPERATING  THE  CBM  PRINTER 

The  CBM  printer  can  be  used  to  list  program  statements  and  to  print  results. 
Like  disk  and  tape  units,  the  printer  can  be  controlled  by  statements  entered  in 
immediate  mode  via  the  keyboard,  or  using  statements  within  a  program.  We  are 
going  to  describe  immediate  mode  printer  control.  Chapter  6  explains  how  to  control  a 
printer  using  program  statements.  Printer  operations  are  identical  using  BASIC  4.0  or 
BASIC  <  3.0. 

The  OPEN  Statement 

Prior  to  sending  data  to  the  printer,  you  must  open  a  communication  line  from  the 
computer  to  the  printer.  This  is  done  using  an  OPEN  statement,  as  follows: 

OPEN  x,4 

where; 

X       is  any  integer  from  1  to  255 

Here  are  some  examples  of  OPEN  statements: 

OPEN  1,4 
OPEN  4,4 
OPEN  250,4 

The  CMD  Statement 

Once  the  printer  has  been  opened,  output  is  directed  to  the  printer  using  the  CMD 
statement.  This  is  optional. 

CIVID  1 

The  CMD  number  must  match  the  first  number  of  the  OPEN  statement.  If  the  numbers 
do  not  match,  the  message  ?FILE  NOT  OPEN  ERROR  will  be  displayed.  If  this  occurs, 
the  printer  will  have  to  be  reopened  by  retyping  the  OPEN  and  CMD  statements. 
Here  are  some  examples  with  PRINT  statements: 

OPEN  1,4: CMD  4 
PRINT  ".TISHNICK" 


OPEN  2,4 

CMB  2,   "MV  PET  BITES" 


OPEN  3,4 
PRINT#3,  "54321" 
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Printing  to  the  Printer 

Once  the  printer  has  been  properly  opened,  it  is  ready  to  receive  and  print  data. 
We  will  use  the  PRINT*  statement,  entered  in  immediate  mode,  to  print  data  at  the 
printer. 

First  make  sure  the  printer  is  connected  to  the  computer  and  powered  up,  with  rib- 
bon and  paper  properly  installed. 

Open  the  printer  by  typing  in  OPEN  and  CMD  statements: 

OPEN  1.4: CMD  1 

Upon  pressing  RETURN,  the  printer  executes  a  line  feed  (prints  one  blank  line).  The 
printer  is  now  open  and  ready  to  print  data  input  from  the  keyboard.  Type  in  the  follow- 
ing PRINT  statement,  placing  your  name  between  the  quotation  marks: 

PRINT  "KIT  CRRSON" 

When  you  press  RETURN,  the  cursor  will  disappear  from  the  screen  as  your  name  is 
printed  at  the  printer: 

REfiDV. 

KIT  CRRSON 

When  printing  in  immediate  mode,  the  first  line  printed  is  a  READY  message.  The 
following  line  is  your  output;  in  this  case,  your  name.  At  the  end  of  the  output  the 
printer  automatically  executes  a  carriage  return  and  another  line  feed.  When  the  cursor 
reappears  on  the  screen,  you  can  input  more  data. 

Below  are  some  more  sample  inputs  and  printer  outputs. 

Screen  Display  Printer  Output 

KIT  CRRSON 

RERDV. 
1234567890 

RERDV. 

MV  NRME  BRCKWRRDS  IS  TIK  NO  RHC 


Listing  a  Program  on  the  Printer 

To  list  a  program  on  the  printer,  type  in  the  OPEN  and  CMD  statements,  followed 
by  the  LIST  statement. 

OPEN  1,4: CMD  1 
LIST 

LIST  line  parameters  may  also  be  used. 

The  example  below  shows  the  BLANKET  program  listed  by  the  printer: 

OPEN  1,4  cm  I 

LIST 

10  FOR  1=1  TO  see 
20  PRINT  "fl".; 
30  NEXT  I 
40  PRINT  "PHEW! " 
50  END 
RERDV. 

m 


OPEN  1 , 4  CMD  1 
PRINT   "KIT  CHRSOH' 

PRINT  "1234567890"  

PRINT  "MV  NfiHE  FflCKWHRDS 


IS  TIK  NOSRflC" 
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The  CLOSE  Statement 

You  must  CLOSE  the  printer  after  using  it.  The  printer  is  closed  with  a  CLOSE 
statement,  as  follows: 

CLOSE  1 

The  number  following  CLOSE  must  be  the  first  number  in  the  OPEN  statement. 

OPEN  1,  4  OPEN  15,  4 


CLOSE  1  CLOSE  15 


You  must  precede  the  CLOSE  statement  with  a  PRINT*  statement  to  properly 
close  the  printer.  Below  are  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect  ways  to  close  the  printer: 

Right  Wrong 

OPEN  5,  4 

PRINT*5,"HELL0  THERE" 
CLOSE  5 

OPEN  5,  4  OPEN  5,  4 

CMD  5,"HELL0  THERE"  not      CMD  5,  "HELLO  THERE" 

PRINT#5:CL0SE  5  CLOSE  5 

OPEN  5,4  OPEN  5,4 

CMD  5,"HELL0  THERE"  CMD  5,"HELL0  THERE" 

PRINT#5,"HELL0  THERE"  PRINT#5,"HELL0  THERE" 

CLOSE  5  PRINT#5:CL0SE  5 

OPEN  5,  4  OPEN  5,  4 

PRINT#5,"HELL0  THERE"  ,      PRINT#5,"HELL0  THERE" 

CMD5,"HELL0  THERE"  CMD5,"HELL0  THERE" 

PRINT#5:CL0SE  5  CLOSE  5 


Chapter  3 


Screen  Editing 


CBM  computers  display  characters  on  the  video  screen  as  they  are  input  via  the 
Iceyboard.  Anything  displayed  on  the  screen  may  be  edited  or  modified  in  immediate 
mode. 

Screen"  editing  is  one  of  the  most  significant  capabilities  of  your  CBM  computer. 
You  can  change  your  input  simply  and  efficiently  using  a  built-in  screen  editor,  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter.  Try  all  the  examples  provided  in  this  chapter.  If  you  do  not 
understand  these  editing  concepts  read  Chapter  4,  "Programming  the  CBM  Com- 
puter," and  then  reread  this  chapter.  Chapter  4  will  give  you  a  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  BASIC  language. 

The  screen  editor  allows  the  cursor  to  be  moved  around  the  screen  in  four  direc- 
tions. Characters  can  be  inserted  or  deleted  anywhere  on  the  screen.  Cursor  keys  were 
described  in  Chapter  1  under  "CBM  Key  Groups":  The  CLEAR  SCREEN/HOME  key 
moves  the  cursor  to  the  beginning  of  the  top  screen  line  and/or  blanks  the  screen.  The 
CURSOR  UP/DOWN,  and  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT  keys  skip  the  cursor  over  text. 
The  INSERT/DELETE  key  adjusts  space  on  the  screen  to  insert  or  delete  single  charac- 
ters. 
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EDITING  TEXT  ON  THE  CURRENT  DISPLAY  LINE 

Often  while  entering  text  you  may  notice  a  mistake  on  the  line  currently  being 
entered.  You  can  correct  the  mistake  immediately.  Backspace  the  cursor  to  the  mistake 
using  either  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  or  the  DELETE  key. 

We  will  use  the  following  statement  to  illustrate  editing: 

MV  PET  BVTES 

BITES  is  misspelled;  we  want  to  change  the  Y  to  an  L 

You  can  use  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  to  backspace  the  cursor  back  to  the  Y 
without  altering  the  text,  or  you  can  use  the  DELETE  key  to  backspace  and  erase 
text  up  to  the  Y.  The  choice  depends  upon  whether  you  want  text  to  the  right  of  the  Y  to 
remain.  If  the  error  is  many  characters  back,  you  are  better  off  using  the  CURSOR 
LEFT  key,  which  backspaces  the  cursor,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  retype  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  possibly  introducing  new  errors. 

Backspacing  with  the  CURSOR  LEFT  Key 

Enter  the  following  text,  leaving  the  cursor  at  the  end  of  the  text.  Do  not  press  the 
RETURN  key: 

MV  PET  BVTES.» 

The  cursor  must  be  moved  back  to  the  Y,  which  must  be  changed  to  an  I.  BYTES  then 
becomes  BITES.  To  move  the  cursor  left,  press  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  and  the  SHIFT 
key  simultaneously  one  time  for  each  screen  position  to  be  moved.  Stop  pressing  the 
cursor  keys  when  the  cursor  is  positioned  at  the  Y  character. 

On  the  CBM  8000  models  the  cursor  will  move  automatically  if  the  cursor  key  is 
held  down.  You  need  not  repeatedly  press  the  cursor  keys.  Just  hold  the  key  down  until 
the  cursor  is  positioned  on  the  Y  character. 

MV  PET  BVTES*-. — Press  CUROSR  LEFT 

MV  PET  EVTE*-  .Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  EVTfS-.  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  BVfES-.  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  BITES 

To  change  the  Y  character  to  an  I,  press  the  I  key  on  the  keyboard.  Replacing  the 
Y  with  an  I,  the  cursor  moves  one  position  to  the  right.  This  is  called  "typeover," 
because  the  cursor  types  over  the  existing  character  with  a  new  character.  Typeover 
changes  the  screen  display  to: 

MV  PET  mfSS -—Y  character  typed  over  with  I  key. 

You  can  move  the  cursor  past  the  end  of  the  text  with  multiple  pressings  of  the 
CURSOR  RIGHT  key  (unshifted)  to  continue  entering  more  text  on  the  line.  Or  you 
can  simply  press  the  RETURN  key  to  complete  the  line.  Experiment  with  both  methods. 

As  each  screen  line  is  edited,  the  change  (s)  become  permanent  when  you  press 
the  RETURN  key.  Do  not  move  the  cursor  off  the  line  by  pressing  either  the  HOME, 
CLEAR  SCREEN,  or  CURSOR  UP/DOWN  key.  Although  the  screen  display  shows 
the  modification,  the  change  will  not  be  registered  in  the  computer's  memory  until 
the  RETURN  key  is  pressed. 
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Backspacing  with  the  DELETE  Key 

Type  in  the  example  text  again,  leaving  the  cursor  at  the  end  of  the  text.  Do  not 
press  the  RETURN  key. 

MV  PET  BVTES» 

Press  the  DELETE  key  one  time  for  each  position  to  be  moved.  Stop  the  cursor  when 
the  Y  character  has  been  erased. 

riV  PET  BVTES»-^  Press  DELETE 

MV  PET  EVTE^-.  Press  DELETE 

MV  PET  BVTS-.  Press  DELETE 

MV  PET  Vm-  Press  DELETE 

MV  PET  E» 

The  cursor  should  be  positioned  over  the  Y  character.  Press  the  I  key  to  enter  the  I 
character. 

To  complete  the  statement  you  must  retype  the  remainder  of  the  text  that  was 
deleted.  When  completed,  press  the  RETURN  key  to  make  the  change  permanent  in 
computer  memory. 

MV  PET  ES 

MV  PET  Bim^  Press  I  key 

MV  PET  EITS-.  Press  T key 

MV  PET  EITES-"  Press  E  key 

MV  PET  EITES»-«  Press  S  key 

Shifting  and  Deleting  Text  with  the  DELETE  Key 

The  DELETE  key  can  also  be  used  to  shift  text  one  position  to  the  left,  while 
simultaneously  deleting  the  character  to  the  cursor's  left. 

The  example  statement  has  been  altered  to  include  an  extra  character  in  the  text, 
as  shown  below: 

MV  PET  EITTES.« 

Type  in  this  statement,  leaving  the  cursor  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Our  task  is  to  delete  the 
extra  T  in  BI(T)TES.  We  will  arbitrarily  choose  to  delete  the  first  T.  Instead  of  deleting 
the  text  back  to  the  first  T,  move  the  cursor  over  the  text  with  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key. 
Move  the  cursor  to  the  second  T,  because  DELETE  deletes  the  character  to  the  immedi- 
ate left  of  the  cursor,  not  the  character  under  the  cursor. 

MV  PET  BITfES 

With  the  cursor  on  the  second  T,  press  the  DELETE  key.  The  first  T  is  deleted  and  the 
text  to  its  right  is  shifted  one  position  to  the  left,  filling  its  space. 

MV  PET  BITTES-«  Position  of  cursor  before  DELETE  key  pressed 

MV  PET  BITES-.  DELETE  key  pressed 

Either  press  the  CURSOR  RIGHT  key  several  times  to  move  beyond  the  text  before 
pressing  the  RETURN  key,  or  simply  press  the  RETURN  key  to  exit  the  text. 
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Shifting  Text  with  the  INSERT  Key 

The  INSERT  key  opens  a  space  in  the  text  at  the  current  cursor  position,  mov- 
ing all  the  text  beyond  the  cursor  position  one  space  to  the  right.  An  additional 
character  may  be  inserted  into  this  new  space. 

To  demonstrate  the  INSERT  key,  we  will  omit  one  character  from  our  example 
text.  Type  in  the  statement  below,  leaving  the  cursor  at  the  end  of  the  statement: 

HV  PET  BTESK 

The  missing  1  may  be  added  to  the  text  in  several  different  ways. 

You  can  use  the  DELETE  key  to  delete  the  text  back  to  the  error,  then  enter  the 
omitted  character  and  the  remainder  of  the  line,  as  previously  described.  But  if  you 
delete  more  than  a  couple  of  characters,  you  may  make  mistakes  retyping  the  line.  You 
do  not  have  to  retype  if  you  use  the  INSERT  key. 

Before  using  the  INSERT  key,  move  the  cursor  to  the  character  position  where 
you  want  the  insertion  to  begin.  Place  the  cursor  on  the  character  that  ultimately 
becomes  the  first  character  beyond  the  insertion. 

MV  PET  Position  of  cursor  before  INSERT  Icey  pressed 

t  INSERT  I  character  here 

To  insert  an  I  between  the  B  and  the  T,  backspace  the  cursor  by  pressing  the  CURSOR 
LEFT  key  until  the  cursor  is  on  top  of  the  T  character: 

MV  PET  iTESm—^Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  ETES-"  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  ETES   Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

MV  PET  BTES 

Press  the  INSERT  Itey  once  to  insert  one  space  between  the  B  and  the  T.  The  TES  text 
moves  one  space  to  the  right  while  the  cursor  remains  stationary. 

MV  PET  E»TES-« — INSERT  key  pressed 

Type  in  the  I  character: 

MV  PET  BltES't— I  character  pressed 

If  you  want  to  add  text  at  the  end  of  the  line,  press  the  CURSOR  RIGHT  key  to 
move  the  cursor  beyond  the  S,  add  new  text,  then  press  RETURN.  Or  just  press  the 
RETURN  key  to  drop  the  cursor  to  a  lower  line  if  no  new  text  is  to  be  added. 

This  time  we  will  insert  an  entire  word  into  a  line  of  text.  Type  in  the  following 
new  text,  leaving  the  cursor  at  the  end  of  the  statement: 

HOW  IS  THE  TIMES 

Suppose  we  want  to  insert  the  word  NOT,  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  statement. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMES 
NOT 
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Press  CURSOR  LEFT  repeatedly  until  the  cursor  backspaces  to  the  T  of  THE. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMES 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  I^IME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Press  the  INSERT  key  four  times  to  make  room  for  the  word  NOT,  plus  a  space. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME-.  Press  INSERT  key 

NOW  IS  ^THE  TIME-.  Press  INSERT  key 

NOW  13  m  THE  TIME-.  Press  INSERT  key 

WOW  IS  ^     THE  TIME-^  Press  INSERT  key 

HOW  IS  m       THE  TIME 

Type  in  the  word  NOT  and  a  space: 

HOW  IS  »  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  His  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  NOSi  THE  TIME 
NOW  IS  NOTBTHE  TIME 
NOW  IS  NOT  fHE  TIME 

Press  the  RETURN  key  to  exit  the  cursor  from  the  text. 

There  are  a  couple  of  rules  that  must  be  observed  when  using  the  INSERT  key. 
Always  move  the  cursor  to  the  position  where  you  want  the  insertion  to  begin.  The 
character  under  the  cursor  will  be  moved  to  the  right  of  the  cursor,  becoming  the  first 
character  beyond  the  insertion.  When  entering  in  additional  characters,  press  as  many 
character  keys,  including  spaces,  as  you  did  INSERT  keys. 

EDITING  TEXT  WITHIN  QUOTATION  MARKS 

Editing  text  enclosed  within  quotation  marks  calls  for  different  procedures, 
because  quotation  marks  signal  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  text  string. 

Recall  from  Chapter  2  that  any  text  entered  after  an  odd  number  of  quotation 
marks  becomes  a  text  string;  this  includes  cursor  keys.  If  you  press  a  cursor  control  key 
to  edit  the  string,  the  cursor  will  not  move.  Instead,  a  symbolic  representation  of  the 
cursor  key  will  be  displayed  as  part  of  the  string.  Before  the  string  can  be  edited,  it  must 
be  completed  with  a  second  set  of  quotation  marks,  or  by  pressing  the  RETURN  key. 
Once  out  of  the  string,  the  cursor  keys  function  normally.  The  CBM  8000  ESC  key 
cancels  the  effect  of  an  odd  number  of  quotation  marks. 

The  example  text  we  will  use  to  demonstrate  editing  within  a  string  is: 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BITES" 

This  is  a  PRINT  statement  which  will  display  the  character  string  MY  PET  BITES  on  the 
next  line  when  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed. 

When  entering  this  statement  we  discover  the  I  of  BITES  was  accidentally  entered 
as  a  Y. 


PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES"» 
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To  edit  the  Y  character  without  altering  the  rest  of  the  text,  your  first  inclination  is  to 
press  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  three  times  and  type  over  the  Y  with  an  I  character.  This 
will  not  work.  The  three  CURSOR  LEFTs  will  be  incorporated  into  the  text  string 
instead  of  moving  the  cursor  left.  The  incorporated  CURSOR  LEFTs,  shown  by  their 
symbolic  representations  in  the  string,  cause  cursor  movement  when  the  PRINT  state- 
ment is  executed. 


?RINT   "MV  PET  BVTEWIIS 


-CURSOR  LEFT  pressed  three  times 


Table  3-1  shows  the  string  representations  of  all  the  cursor  keys.  To  avoid  "pro- 
gramming" the  cursor  keys  in  the  string,  type  a  second  set  of  quotation  marks  before 
you  start  editing. 

Returning  to  the  original  statement,  to  avoid  entering  the  CURSOR  LEFT  keys  as 
text,  enter  the  remainder  of  the  string,  and  the  second  set  of  quotation  marks  which  end 
the  string: 


PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTE^ 
PRINT   "MV  PET  BVTES* 
PRINT   "MV  PET  BVTES"» 


-  Cursor  positioned  after  second 
set  of  quotation  merits 


Table  3-1.  String  Representation  of  Cursor  Keys 


Function 


Key 


String  Symbol 


DELETE 


INSERT 


Home  Cursor 


Clear  Screen 


Cursor  Down 


Cursor  Up 


Cursor  Right 


Cursor  Left 


INST 
DEL 


Shifted 


INST 
DEL 


CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 


Shifted 


CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 


CURSOR 


Shifted 


CURSOR 


CURSOR 


Shifted 


(Reverse  shifted  T) 
Not  programmed 

.SJ  (Reverse  S) 

Ti  (Reverse  Shifted  SI 
(Reverse  Q) 

I  (Reverse  Shifted  Q) 
n   (Reverse  I  ) 

II  (Reverse  Shifted  ]  ) 
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Then  use  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  to  move  the  cursor  back  to  the  Y. 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES"»-i — Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BYTES  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES"-<  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES"-.  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES"-*^  Press  CURSOR  LEFT 

PRINT  "MV  PET  B'i'TES" 

Type  over  the  Y  with  an  I,  and  press  the  RETURN  key  to  exit  the  statement.  The  cor- 
rected string  is  displayed  on  the  following  line: 

PRINT  "MV  PET  EVTES"-" — Type  I  over  Y 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BITES".. — Press  RETURN 

MV  PET  EITES^  PRINT  Statement  displayed  on  screen 

REfiDV. 


An  alternative  method  when  editing  text  within  quotation  marks  is  to  press  the 
RETURN  key,  which  removes  the  cursor  from  the  current  display  line.  This  places 
the  cursor  in  the  first  character  position  of  the  next  line.  (The  computer  may  respond  in 
various  ways,  depending  on  the  statement.  Do  not  concern  yourself  with  the  computer 
response  just  yet  —  your  task  is  to  edit  the  string  text.)  Move  the  cursor  up  to  the  line 
using  CURSOR  UP,  and  move  the  cursor  left  to  the  character  to  be  edited. 

Type  in  this  statement: 

PRINT   "MV  PET  BVTES" 

Press  the  RETURN  key  to  drop  the  cursor  down  to  a  lower  line. 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES".. — Press  RETURN  key 

MV  PET  BVTES 

REFIDV. 

Ignoring  the  screen  response,  press  the  CURSOR  UP  key  (shifted)  repeatedly  to  move 
the  cursor  up  to  the  original  statement  line. 

CURSOR  UP  key  pressed  (-►PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTES" 

CURSOR  UP  key  pressed  |-^MV  PET  BVTES 
CURSOR  UP  key  pressed 

CURSOR  UP  key  pressed  [-*-gEftPV- 

Press  the  CURSOR  RIGHT  key  several  times  to  move  the  cursor  rightward  to  the  Y 
character.  Type  over  the  Y  character  with  an  I. 


PRINT   "MV  PET  BVTES" 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BITES".< — Y  typed  over  with  I  character 

Press  the  RETURN  key.  Upon  pressing  the  RETURN  key  the  statement  is 
executed.  The  string  is  displayed  with  the  new  I  character  replacing  the  corrected  I. 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BITES"-"  Type  I  over  Y 

MV  PET  BITES-"  RETURN  key  pressed 


REfiDV. 
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Like  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key,  the  CURSOR  RIGHT  and  the  CURSOR  UP/ 
DOWN  become  part  of  the  string  text  when  entered  following  an  odd-numbered  set  of 
quotation  marks. 

But  the  INSERT/DELETE  keys  respond  a  little  differently. 

The  INSERT  key,  when  entered  following  an  odd-numbered  set  of  quotation 
marks,  becomes  a  character  in  the  text  string.  It  is  represented  on  the  screen  by  the 
INSERT  symbol  (  CD  ) .  But  when  the  PRINT  statement  is  executed  and  the  string  is 
displayed,  the  INSERT  character  has  no  effect  on  the  display. 

The  DELETE  key  is  the  only  cursor  key  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  quota- 
tion marks.  To  edit  our  example  statement  with  the  DELETE  key,  simply  press  the 
DELETE  key  to  delete  text  back  to  the  position  which  must  be  edited. 

PRINT  "MV  PET  EVTES"S-<  Press  DELETE  key 

PRINT  "MV  PET  EVTES»-«  Press  DELETE  key 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTE.«-«  Press  DELETE  key 

PRINT  "MV  PET  BVTS-i  Press  DELETE  key 

PRINT  "MV  PET  EVP-«  Press  DELETE  key 

PRINT  "MV  PET  B» 

EDITING  PROGRAM  STATEMENTS 

Do  not  read  this  section  until  you  understand  programming. 
This  section  explains  how  to  duplicate  and  edit  similar  BASIC  statements 
using  line  numbers. 

Line  Duplication 

Many  programs  have  several  similar  or  identical  statements.  It  is  often  efficient  to 
duplicate  several  statements  from  one  original  statement,  rather  than  re-entering  the 
statement  many  times.  On  the  CBM  computer,  each  program  statement  must  be 
assigned  a  unique  line  number.  By  changing  the  line  number  of  a  statement  you  can 
create  a  new  statement  without  erasing  the  original. 

Enter  the  following  program  statement: 

10  PRINT  "♦" 

Suppose  we  need  to  enter  five  more  identical  statements,  just  like  the  one  above.  We 
could  type  in  the  statement  five  times,  assigning  each  statement  a  unique  line  number. 
Or  we  could  duplicate  the  statement  five  times  by  changing  the  line  number  of  the  origi- 
nal statement  five  times,  as  described  below. 

Enter  the  program  statement  to  be  duplicated.  (If  the  program  statement  is 
already  entered,  list  it  using  the  LIST  command,  specifying  the  line  number.)  Press  the 
CURSOR  UP  key  until  the  cursor  is  positioned  at  the  start  of  the  line  number.  To 
change  the  statement  line  number,  type  over  the  number  10  with  a  new  line  number: 

20KPRINT  "*"  t  Type  over  lirte  number  10  with  line  number  20 
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When  the  new  Une  number  has  been  entered,  press  the  RETURN  key  to  create  a  new 
statement  from  the  original.  The  RETURN  key  must  be  pressed  after  each  line  number 
change.  If  you  list  the  program,  both  statements  are  displayed: 

20  PRINT  "»" 
LI&T 

iS  PRINT  "*" 
20  PRINT  "*" 
RERDV. 


Editing  Similar  Program  Statements 

Editing  similar  program  statements  follows  the  same  procedure  described  in  dup- 
licating program  statements.  LIST  the  statement  to  be  duplicated,  specifying  its  line 
number.  Move  the  cursor  up  to  the  program  statement  and  type  over  the  line  number 
with  a  new  line  number.  Then  using  the  CURSOR  RIGHT,  INSERT  or  DELETE  keys, 
move  the  cursor  to  edit  the  statement  as  needed.  Press  the  RETURN  key,  and  the  new 
statement  created  from  the  original  statement  is  sent  to  memory.  Do  not  worry  if  the 
original  statement  is  not  displayed  on  the  screen.  It  is  still  in  memory  and  will  be  dis- 
played if  you  LIST  the  program. 

Ultimately  we  want  to  create  a  short  example  program  that  looks  like  this: 

10  PRINT  "♦" 
20  PRINT  "  ♦" 
30  PRINT  "  *'■ 
40  PRINT  "  *" 
50  PRINT  "  *" 

Because  all  five  lines  are  similar,  we  will  duplicate  and  edit  the  first  statement  four  times 
to  avoid  redundant  typing  of  identical  text. 

Enter  program  statement  10  and  press  the  RETURN  key.  To  create  the  program 
statement  on  20,  move  the  cursor  up  to  line  number  10  and  type  over  the  10  with  a  20. 
Press  the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  repeatedly  until  the  cursor  is  positioned  on  top  of  the 
asterisk  (•).  Press  the  INSERT  key  once  to  move  the  asterisk  over  one  space  to  the 
right,  leaving  a  blank  space  at  the  current  cursor  position.  Press  the  RETURN  key  to 
send  the  new  program  statement  to  memory.  Although  line  number  10  is  not  displayed 
on  the  screen,  it  is  still  in  computer  memory,  as  shown  by  a  program  LIST: 

20  PRINT  "  *"-< — Statement  20  created  from 
LIST  statement  10 

10  PRINT  "*" 
£0  PRINT  "  ♦" 
RERDV. 

m 

Statements  30,  40,  and  50  are  created  in  the  same  manner  as  statement  20  by  moving 
the  cursor  up  to  the  statement,  then  editing  the  line  number  and  text.  After  entering  all 
five  statements,  the  screen  should  look  like  this: 

50  PRINT  "  *" 
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Type  in  LIST  to  display  the  entire  program: 

50  PRINT  ■•  *" 
LIST 

le  PRINT 
20  PRINT  "  •" 
30  PRINT  "  *" 
40  PRINT  "  ♦" 
■50  PRINT   "  ♦" 
RERDV. 


As  you  can  see,  duplicating  and  editing  similar  program  statements  is  an  efficient 
means  of  entering  similar  statements. 


BASIC  4.0  SCREEN  EDITING  EXTENSIONS 

BASIC  4.0  has  a  number  of  screen  editing  capabilities  not  available  with  earlier 
releases  of  CBM  BASIC.  These  added  capabilities  are  generally  used  within  programs; 
they  are  not  used  to  edit  screen  data  in  immediate  mode,  therefore  they  are  described  in 
Chapter  5. 


Chapter  4 


Programming  the  CBM 


This  chapter  teaches  you  how  to  start  writing  your  own  BASIC  programs. 

BASIC  is  a  programming  language.  BASIC,  like  any  programming  language, 
consists  of  a  set  of  statements,  which  you  combine  to  create  programs.  A  program 
defines  the  task  you  want  the  computer  to  perform. 

We  could  teach  you  BASIC  by  forcing  you  first  to  learn  BASIC  statements,  one  by 
one.  But  you  would  probably  give  up,  since  individual  statements  are  not  very  meaning- 
ful. A  study  of  individual  BASIC  statements  quickly  degenerates  into  learning  a  number 
of  arbitrary  syntax  rules  that  tell  you  nothing  about  programming  or  good  programming 
practice.  Therefore  rigorous  definitions  of  all  BASIC  statements  have  been  relegated 
to  Chapter  8.  Look  up  individual  statements  in  Chapter  8  when  you  need  to,  but  do 
not  try  to  read  Chapter  8  before  you  read  this  chapter. 
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IMMEDIATE  AND  PROGRAMMED  MODES 

When  the  CBM  computer  is  powered  up  it  is  in  immediate  mode.  In  immediate 
mode  you  can  use  the  CBM  computer  as  you  would  a  calculator;  it  executes  BASIC 
statements  as  soon  as  you  press  the  RETURN  key  to  signal  the  end  of  the  statement 
entry.  Try  these  arithmetic  examples: 

?4.5+6.4£  Addition 
10.  3Z 

REfiDV. 

"500-410  Subtraction 

90 

REflDV. 

?ft*2  Multiplication 

6.2831S531 

REflDV. 

?  100/3  Division 
REfiDV. 

?S/2*4- 1  Combination 
11 

Results  are  displayed  immediately  on  the  next  line  of  the  display. 
In  programmed  mode  the  computer  accepts  and  stores  your  entries,  but  does  not 
perform  any  operations  until  specifically  instructed  to  do  so  by  a  RUN  statement. 


Programs  and  Statements 

Each  of  the  five  immediate  mode  statements  shown  above  is  a  miniature  program. 

A  program  provides  the  CBM  computer  with  an  exact  and  complete  definition 
of  the  task  which  the  computer  is  to  perform. 

A  program  consists  of  one  or  more  statements.  In  each  of  the  five  immediate 
mode  illustrations,  the  entire  program  consists  of  a  single  statement.  These  are  trivial 
cases.  Most  programs  have  tens,  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  statements. 


Program  Execution 

A  computer  is  said  to  execute  a  program  (or  RUN  the  program)  when  it  per- 
forms the  operations  which  the  program  specifies. 

An  immediate  mode  program  is  executed  as  soon  as  you  press  the  RETURN  key. 
In  programmed  mode  you  must  issue  a  special  RUN  statement  to  execute  a  pro- 
gram; we  described  the  RUN  statement  in  Chapter  1. 


Program  Lines 

In  programmed  mode  every  program  line  has  a  unique  line  number.  The  CBM 
computer  assumes  an  immediate  mode  program  if  the  line  does  not  begin  with  a  line 
number. 

A  program  line  can  be  up  to  80  characters  long.  On  an  80-column  display, 
therefore,  a  program  line  corresponds  to  a  display  line.  On  a  40-column  display  a  pro- 
gram line  is  equivalent  to  two  display  lines. 
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If  a  program  line  is  less  than  80  characters  long,  then  it  is  terminated  when  you 
press  the  RETURN  key.  The  CBM  computer  lets  you  continue  beyond  the  80th 
character,  but  subsequently  the  line  does  not  execute  correctly.  To  be  safe  you  should 
end  every  line  before  the  80th  character  by  pressing  the  RETURN  key. 

A  line  can  contain  more  than  one  program  statement,  providing,  of  course,  the 
entire  line  length  is  less  than  80  characters.  This  holds  true  in  program  mode  and  in 
immediate  mode. 

ONE-LINE  IMMEDIATE  MODE  PROGRAMS 

In  immediate  mode  the  entire  program  must  fit  on  a  single  line,  since  the 
immediate  mode  program  is  executed  as  soon  as  you  press  the  RETURN  key.  A 
single  line  can  contain  more  than  one  statement,  therefore  some  interesting  immedi- 
ate mode  programs  can  be  created.  Let  us  examine  some  possibilities. 

A  question  mark  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  a  BASIC  statement  causes  the 
CBM  computer  to  display  something;  the  question  mark  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
PRINT  statement.  Although  the  illustrations  of  immediate  mode  statements  shown  ear- 
lier all  begin  with  a  question  mark,  this  is  by  no  means  a  requirement  for  an  immediate 
mode  program.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

fl=n*2 

REflliV. 
?fl 

6.  2£i31 8531 

There  are  two  immediate  mode  statements.  Each  becomes  an  independent, 
immediate  mode  program.  When  you  type  in  the  first  statement,  A=ir»2,  the  result  is 
not  displayed,  since  the  statement  does  not  begin  with  ?;  but  the  calculation  is  per- 
formed nevertheless.  The  result  is  displayed  by  the  second  immediate  statement,  ?A. 

When  statements  are  grouped  together  on  one  line,  each  is  separated  from  the 
next  with  a  colon  (:).  Thus,  the  two  statements: 

i=l=n*2 
?fl 

can  be  condensed  into  one  line  as  follows: 

rl=1T*2  :  ?fl 

The  two  statements  have  become  a  single,  immediate  mode  program. 

Since  a  line  can  have  up  to  80  characters,  you  can  put  a  lot  of  program  on  one  line, 
and  execute  it  all  in  immediate  mode.  For  example,  consider  the  following  line: 


FOR  1=1  TO  80e:?"R"i   NEXT  ?"PHEW! " 
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Ignoring  the  meaning  of  this  "mini-program"  for  now,  type  it  in  exactly  as  shown, 
ending  with  a  RETURN.  If  you  type  it  in  successfully,  you  will  see  the  letter  A  displayed 
across  the  next  20  lines  of  a  40-column  screen,  followed  by  the  message  PHEW!  on  the 
21st  line: 

FOR  1=1  TO  800  7"R";   NEXT: ?"PHEW! " 

RHfiftflflftflfiftRRRRflRRfiRfiRRfiHRRflflRRRRflRRRRRfiR 
RRRflflRfiRflRRRRflRftfiRflfiRflftflRflRRRRRRRRRRflflfiR 
RRRRRfiRRflRRflRRflfifiRRRRflRflRRflRRflRRRRRRRRRR 
RRRHflRRRRRRflfiflfiflRRflRRRRRRRflflRflRRRRRfiRRRR 
RflflflfiflflflRRflflflfiflRRRRRRRRRflRRRflRRfiflRRRRRRR 
RRRRRHfiflRflRRRflHRRRRRRRRRfiRRRRRRflflRRRRRRR 
flRflflRRflflflRRRRflflRRflflflRRRRflflRRRRRflRflRflRRRR 
RRRflflRRRflRRRRflflRRflflflRRRfiflflRfifiRRRflRRRRRRR 
RRRRfiflfiRRRflflRRRRRRRRftRRRRflRftfiflBflflflflRRBfiR 
RflRRRRRRRRRflRflRflRRflRflRRRRfiRftftRflflflRRRRRRR 
RflRflflRRRRRRRflfiflflRflflRRflflRRflfiRflflfiflRRRRRflRfl 
RRRRflRRRRRRRflRflflRRRflRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRflflflfiR 
RRRRRRRRRflflflRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRflflfiR 
RRRRRRRfiflflRRRflRRRRflRRRRRRRRRRRRRflRfiflflflfift 
RRRflflRRRRRflRRRflRRRfiRflRRRRRRRRRflftflRRRRRRR 
RRRRRHRRRRRRRRRRRRRRflflRRflRRRRRRflflflflflRfiflfl 
PHEW! 

RERDV. 

m 


The  program  line  is  conveniently  left  at  the  top  of  the  screen.  This  is  because  the 
program  displays  just  enough  lines  to  scroll  the  program  line  to  the  top  of  a  40-column 
screen,  but  not  off  it. 

The  letter  A  will  be  displayed  across  10  lines  of  an  80-column  screen,  with  the  pro- 
gram above  the  top  line  of  A's. 


Re-executing  in  Immediate  Mode 

When  the  one-line  program  described  above  completes  execution  in  immediate 
mode,  the  READY  message  is  displayed  and  the  cursor  is  left  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bottom  display  line. 

An  important  feature  of  CBM  BASIC  is  that  anything  displayed  on  the  screen  is 
"live."  You  can  edit  any  line  on  the  screen  and  re-execute  the  edited  statements,  pro- 
viding they  are  still  displayed. 

Use  CURSOR  UP  or,  more  conveniently,  press  the  HOME  key  to  move  the  cur- 
sor up  to  the  F  in  FOR.  Move  the  cursor  right  15  positions  to  the  A.  Press  a  graphic  key, 
say  the  DIAGONAL  QUARTER-BLOCK  SOLID  (shift  of  ?  key).  Press  RETURN.  The 
new  symbol  now  overwrites  and  replaces  all  the  A's  across  the  20-row  display.  On  com- 
pletion, the  cursor  again  rests  at  the  beginning  of  the  bottom  line. 
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FOR  1  =  1  TO  800  ;  ?"V;  :  NEXT:  ?"PHEM!  " 

wwwwvyvwvwwvwwwwwwvwvwwws 

WVVWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVWVVVrt 

wvwwwwwvwvwvwwwwwwwwwvywrt 
wwwwwwvwwwywwwwwwvwwvwrt 

WVWVWVWVWWVWWVbSVWWWVW^WWi 


NWVWVWWWVWWWVWVWWySVVbVASWWrt 

WWWWWWWVWWWSVWWiiVWWWSVrt'rt 

PHEW! 
REFIDV. 


Modifying  a  Program 

Before  trying  any  more  characters,  make  one  editing  modification  to  the  line  to 
make  changing  characters  easier.  The  new  line,  with  the  display  character  changed  to  a 
W,  will  look  like  this: 

C.*="W"   FOR   1  =  1   TO  S0e:?C*.:  :  next:?  "PHEW!  " 

To  modify  the  current  line,  perform  the  following  steps: 

1.  Home  the  cursor  so  it  is  blinking  at  the  F  in  FOR  (  m  indicates  position  of 
cursor) . 

f?OR   1  =  1   TO  800:?"%";  :NEXT:?"PHEW!  " 

2.  Press  the  INSERT  key  seven  times. 

FOR  1=1   TO  800:?"%"; :NEXT:?"PHEW! " 

3.  Type  in  the  seven  characters  CJ="W"; 

C*="W";|!OR   1  =  1   TO  800:?"'i".:  :NEXT:?"PHEW!  " 

4.  CURSOR  RIGHT  14  times  to  the  first  quotation  mark. 

C*="W":FOR   1  =  1   TO  800:?!'"."..  :HE:":T:?"PHEW!  " 

5.  Type  in  the  two  characters  C$ 

C*="W":F0R   1  =  1    TO  800:  ?C»".;    next:  ?"PHEW  !  " 

6.  Remove  the  other  quotation  mark  by  pressing  one  CURSOR  RIGHT: 

C*«"W"!FOR  1=1  TO  800  :  ?C» "  J: :  NEXT  :  ? " PHEW !  " 

Followed  by  one  DELETE: 

C*="W":FOR  1  =  1   TO  800  :  ?C*;,  :  NEXT:  ?"PHEW!  " 
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The  changes  have  all  been  made;  press  RETURN  to  print  the  new  character.  Now 
you  can  HOME  the  cursor,  then  move  it  right  just  four  positions  to  change  the  display 
character.  Display  any  other  characters  you  want.  The  graphics  are  especially  interesting. 

SPACES  ARE  NOT  NEEDED 

Are  you  struggling  with  the  question  of  where  to  put  spaces  in  the  line  and  where 
not  to?  Don't  worry.  CBM  BASIC  interprets  a  line  by  the  elements  in  it.  Spaces,  or 
blanks,  are  irrelevant.  For  example,  the  line: 

120  FOR   1=1   TO  21 e 

could  read: 

120  FOR   1=1  T02ie 

or: 

1£0  F0RI=lT02ia 

You  can  put  extra  spaces  anywhere,  except  within  reserved  words  or  other  BASIC 
statements.  GOTO  may  be  written  as  either  GOTO  or  GO  TO.  The  only  place  you  must 
put  spaces  is  within  quotation  marks,  where  you  want  spaces  to  be  part  of  the  text  string. 
Blanks  in  a  statement  improve  readability  of  the  program;  use  them  for  this  purpose. 


ELEMENTS  OF  A 
PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGE 

Program  statements  must  be  written  following  a  well  defined  set  of  rules. 
These  rules,  taken  together,  are  referred  to  as  "syntax." 

There  are  many  different  sets  of  rules,  or  syntax,  that  define  the  way  in  which  pro- 
gram statements  are  written.  Each  different  set  of  rules  applies  to  a  different  program- 
ming language.  CBM  computers  use  just  one  programming  language;  it  is  called 
BASIC.  All  of  the  syntax  rules  described  in  this  book  apply  only  to  CBM  BASIC. 

Programming  languages  are  as  varied  as  spoken  languages.  In  addition  to  BASIC, 
other  common  programming  languages  are  PASCAL,  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  APL, 
PL/M,  PL-1,  and  FORTH.  Uncommon  program  languages  number  in  the  hundreds. 

Unfortunately,  programming  languages,  like  spoken  languages,  have  dialects.  A 
BASIC  program  written  for  your  CBM  computer  will  not  run  on  any  other  computer, 
even  if  the  other  computer  also  claims  to  be  programmable  in  BASIC.  Dialects  manifest 
themselves  as  minor  variations  in  the  language  syntax  used  by  one  computer  as  com- 
pared to  another.  However,  having  learned  how  to  program  your  CBM  computer  in 
BASIC,  you  will  have  little  trouble  learning  any  other  computer's  BASIC. 

Some  programming  language  syntax  rules  are  obvious.  The  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion examples  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  use  obvious  syntax.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  a  programmer  to  understand  these  two  statements.  But  most  syntax  rules  are  utterly 
arbitrary;  they  are  meaningless  unless  you  have  learned  the  syntax.  You  should  not  try 
to  seek  justification  for  syntax  rules;  usually  there  is  none.  For  example,  why  use  "*"  to 
represent  multiplication?  One  would  normally  use  a  "  x  "  sign  for  multiplication;  but 
the  computer  would  have  no  way  of  differentiating  between  the  use  of  the  "  x  "  sign  to 
represent  multiplication,  or  to  represent  the  letter  "x".  Therefore  nearly  all  computer 
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languages  have  opted  for  the  asterisk  (*)  to  represent  multiplication.  Division  is  univer- 
sally represented  by  the  '/"  sign.  There  is  no  real  justification  for  this  selection;  the 
standard  division  sign  (-=-)  is  not  present  on  computer  or  typewriter  keyboards,  so  some 
other  character  must  be  selected. 

BASIC  statement  syntax  deals  separately  with  line  numbers,  data,  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  computer.  We  will  describe  each  in  turn. 


LINE  NUMBERS 

As  we  have  already  stated,  in  program  mode  every  line  of  a  BASIC  program 
must  have  a  unique  line  number.  Moreover,  the  first  line  of  the  BASIC  program  must 
have  the  smallest  line  number,  while  the  last  line  of  the  BASIC  program  must  have  the 
largest  line  number.  In  between,  line  numbers  must  be  in  ascending  order.  The  CBM 
computer  forces  this  upon  you:  irrespective  of  where  you  enter  a  line  on  the  display, 
the  CBM  computer  will  move  it  to  its  proper  sequential  position.  Consider  an  existing 
program  with  the  following  line  numbers: 

120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 


If  you  enter  a  new  statement  with  line  number  165,  then  the  new  statement 
initially  appears  below  the  existing  program,  but  the  CBM  computer  will  automatically 
insert  this  statement  between  line  numbers  160  and  170.  This  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows: 

Displayed  line  numbers  Lines  stored  and 

when  you  entered  line  1 65  re-displayed  thus 

1 20  1 20 

1 30  1 30 

140  140 
150  150 
1 60  1 60 

170  165 
180  170 
1 90  1 80 

190 

165 

If  the  line  number  for  a  new  statement  duplicates  an  existing  line  number,  then 
the  old  statement  will  be  replaced. 

CBM  BASIC  allows  line  numbers  to  range  between  1  and  63999.  The  CBM 

computer  interprets  digits  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  any  line  as  the  line  number.  If 
more  than  five  digits  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  then  an  error  is  flagged:  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  syntax  error,  since  you  have  violated  the  syntax  rules  for  CBM  BASIC. 

All  BASIC  dialects  require  line  numbers  to  be  assigned  in  ascending  order  as  de- 
scribed above.  However,  the  largest  allowed  line  number  varies  from  one  dialect  of 
BASIC  to  the  next. 

Computer  languages  other  than  BASIC  do  not  require  every  line  to  begin  with  a 
line  number,  nor  do  they  require  line  numbers,  where  present,  to  have  any  particular 
order. 
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You  use  line  numbers  as  addresses,  identifying  locations  within  a  program.  This  is 
an  important  concept,  since  every  program  will  contain  two  types  of  statements: 

1.  Statements  which  create  or  modify  data,  and 

2.  Statements  which  control  the  sequence  in  which  operations  are  performed. 

The  idea  that  operations  specified  by  a  program  must  be  performed  in  some  well 
defined  sequence  is  a  simple  enough  concept.  Normally  program  execution  begins  with 
the  first  statement  in  the  program,  and  continues  sequentially.  This  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows: 


But  we  will  soon  discover  that  most  programs  contain  some  non-sequential  execution 
sequences.  That  is  when  line  numbers  become  important,  because  you  use  the  line 
number  to  identify  a  change  in  execution  sequence.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Start  »  10 


^60"^ 
^70 -V 

^etc. 


Start. 
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DATA 

The  statement  (or  statements)  following  a  line  number  specify  operations  that 
the  computer  is  to  perform,  as  well  as  data  that  must  be  used  while  performing  these 
operations.  We  will  now  describe  the  types  of  data  you  may  encounter  in  a  CBM 
BASIC  program. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  numbers  that  can  be  stored  in  CBM  computers:  floating 
point  numbers  (also  called  real  numbers)  and  integers. 


Floating  Point  Numbers 

Floating  point  is  the  standard  number  representation  used  by  CBM  computers. 
All  arithmetic  is  done  using  floating  point  numbers.  A  floating  point  number  can  be  a 
whole  number,  or  a  fractional  number  preceded  by  a  decimal  point.  The  number  can 
be  negative  (— )  or  positive  (  +  ).  If  the  number  has  no  sign  it  is  assumed  to  be  positive. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  floating  point  numbers  that  are  equivalent  to  integers: 

5 

-15 
65000 
161 
0 

Here  are  examples  of  floating  point  numbers  that  include  a  decimal  point: 

0.5 

0.0165432 

-0.0000009 

1.6 

24.0055 

-64.2 

3.1416 

Note  that  if  you  put  commas  in  a  number,  you  will  get  a  SYNTAX  ERROR 
message.  For  example,  use  65000,  not  65,000. 


Roundoff 

Numbers  always  have  at  least  eight  digits  of  precision;  they  can  have  up  to 
nine,  depending  on  the  number.  CBM  BASIC  rounds  off  additional  significant  digits. 

Usually  it  rounds  up  when  the  next  digit  is  five  or  more,  and  it  rounds  down  when  the 
next  digit  is  four  or  less,  but  there  are  some  roundoff  quirks. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

?.S55555555S 
. 555555555 


. 55555555S7 
. 555555556 

.  uiniin 


Appears  to  round  down  on  6  or 
less,  up  on  7  or  more 


1  ill  111  lit 

,111111112 


Appears  to  round  down  on  5  or 
less,  up  on  6  or  more 
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Scientific  Notation 

Large  floating  point  numbers  are  represented  using  scientific  notation.  CBM 
BASIC  automatically  converts  numbers  less  than  .01  or  greater  than  10^  in  magnitude 
to  scientific  notation.  Here  are  some  examples: 

REfiDV. 

?i  J  mil  114 

1. llllllllE+09 

REflDV. 

71111111115 

1. 11111112E+09 

A  number  in  scientific  notation  has  the  form: 

numberE+ee 

where: 

number  is  an  integer,  fraction,  or  combination,  as  illustrated  above.  The 

"number"  portion  contains  the  number's  significant  digits:  it  is 
called  the  "coefficient"  If  no  decimal  point  appears,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  to  the  right  of  the  coefficient. 

E  is  always  the  letter  E.  It  substitutes  for  the  word  "exponent." 

+  is  an  optional  plus  sign  or  minus  sign. 

ee  is  a  one-digit  or  two-digit  exponent.  The  exponent  specifies  the 

magnitude  of  the  number,  that  is,  the  number  of  places  to  the 
right  (positive  exponent)  or  to  the  left  (negative  exponent)  that 
the  decimal  point  must  be  moved  to  give  the  true  decimal  point 
location. 


Here  are  some  examples: 

Scientific  Notation  Standard  Notation 

2E1  20 

10.5E+4  105000 

66E+2  6600 

66E-2  0.66 

-66E-2  -0.66 

IE- 10  0.0000000001 

94E20  9400000000000000000000 

Scientific  notation  is  a  convenient  way  of  expressing  very  large  or  very  small  num- 
bers. CBM  BASIC  prints  numbers  ranging  between  0.01  and  999,999,999  using  stan- 
dard notation;  but  numbers  outside  of  this  range  are  printed  using  scientific  notation. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

•'.ms 

9E-a3 

REflDV. 
-■-01 
.  01 

REflUV. 
REflDV. 

7999999999. 6 
lE+09 
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Even  using  scientific  notation  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  a  number  that  CBM 
BASIC  can  handle.  The  limits  are: 

Largest  floating  point  number;  +1.70141 183E+38 
Smallest  floating  point  number:  +2.93873588E-39 

Any  number  of  larger  magnitude  will  give  an  overflow  error.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  overflow  error: 


■^1 .  r6il-41 183E+33 
1. 76141 183€+38 

RETOV . 

:-1.70141183E+38 

-1.701411S3E+38 


No  Overflow  error 


REFIDV. 

^1. 70141 184E+38 

?OVERFLOW  ERROR 
REflDV. 

'-1. 70141 ie4E+38 

70VERFL0W  ERROR 


Overflow  error 


A  number  that  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  magnitude  will  yield  a  zero  result.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


?2. 9387358SE-3P 
2.93S735SSE-39 

RERDV. 

-■-.?.  938735SSF-33 

-2.  SI38735SSE-39 


These  numbers  are  OK 


REflDV. 

■'2.338r3587E-33 

0 

REflDV. 

■■-2.  93S73587E-39 

0 


These  numbers  are  too  small; 
they  are  replaced  by  0 


Integers 

An  integer  is  a  number  that  lias  no  fraction  or  decimal  point.  The  number  can 
be  negative  (— )  or  positive  (+).  An  unsigned  number  is  assumed  to  be  positive. 
Integer  numbers  must  have  values  in  the  range  —32767  to  +32768.  The  following  are 
examples  of  integers: 

0 

1 

44 

32699 
-15 


Any  integer  can  also  be  represented  as  a  floating  point  number,  since  integers  are 
a  subset  of  floating  point  numbers.  CBM  BASIC  automatically  converts  integer  num- 
bers to  floating  point  representation  before  using  them  in  arithmetic. 
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Strings 

The  word  "string"  is  used  to  describe  data  that  consists  of  words.  This  is  non- 
numeric  data;  it  is  text. 

We  have  already  used  strings  as  messages  to  be  displayed  on  the  CBM  computer 
screen.  A  string  consists  of  one  or  more  characters  enclosed  in  double  quotation 
marks.  Here  are  some  examples  of  strings: 

"HI!" 

"SYNERGY" 
"12345" 

"$10.44  IS  THE  AMOUNT" 

"22  UNION  SQUARE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA" 

Within  a  string  you  can  include  any  alphabetic  or  numeric  characters,  special  sym- 
bols or  graphic  characters,  cursor  control  characters  (CLEAR  SCREEN/HOME,  CUR- 
SOR UP/DOWN,  CURSOR  LEFT/RIGHT)  and  the  REVERSE  ON/OFF  key.  The 
only  keys  that  cannot  be  used  within  a  string  are  RUN/STOP,  RETURN,  and  INSERT/ 
DELETE. 

All  characters  within  the  string  are  displayed  as  they  appear.  The  cursor  control 
and  REVERSE  ON/OFF  keys,  however,  normally  do  not  print  anything  themselves;  to 
show  that  they  are  present  in  a  string,  certain  reverse  field  symbols  are  used,  as  shown  in 
Table  4-1. 

Strings  are  entered  as  part  of  a  statement.  Since  a  statement  must  fit  within  an  80- 
character  line,  the  longest  string  you  can  enter  at  a  keyboard  will  have  less  than  80 
characters;  the  statement  needs  some  character  positions  for  the  line  number,  and 
required  statement  syntax. 

Strings  of  up  to  255  characters  can  be  stored  in  CBM  computer  memory.  Long 
strings  are  generated  by  concatenating  shorter  strings.  We  will  describe  how  this  is  done 
later. 

Variables 

Earlier,  when  describing  immediate  mode,  we  illustrated  the  two-statement  pro- 
gram: 

We  rewrote  the  program  using  one  statement: 

rl=ll*2  -  ?fl 

In  these  programs,  A  is  a  variable  name. 

The  concept  of  a  variable  is  easy  to  understand.  Consider  the  two  statements: 

100  H=E+C 
200  ?M 

These  two  statements  cause  the  sum  of  two  numbers  to  be  displayed.  But  what  are  the 
two  numbers  that  get  summed?  They  are  whatever  B  and  C  represent  at  the  time  the 
statements  are  executed.  In  the  following  example: 

90  B=4.65 

100  fl=B+C 
200  ?fl 

B  is  assigned  the  value  4.65,  while  C  is  assigned  the  value  3.72.  Therefore  A  equals  8.37. 
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Table  4-1.  Special  String  Symbols 


Function 

Key 

String  Symbol* 

Reverse  On 

'  OFF  ■ 

RVS 

ON 

Si   (Reverse  R) 

Reverse  Off 

Shifted 

^OFF  ■ 

RVS 

ON 

m  (Reverse  Shifted  R) 

Home  Cursor 

CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 
 ' 

Sj  (Reverse  SI 

Clear  Screen 

Shifted 

CLR 
SCREEN 
HOME 

TJ   (Reverse  Shifted  S) 

Cursor  Down 

■A- 

CURSOR 

i  ^  ; 

g]  (Reverse  Q) 

Cursor  Up 

Shifted 

■  A 

CURSOR 

.T   (Reverse  Shifted  O) 

Cursor  Right 

'  C: 

CURSOR 

I  ^ 

HI   (Reverse  I  1 

Cursor  Left 

Shifted 

'  CZ 

CURSOR 

, 

II  (Reverse  Shifted  1  1 

"  The  graphic  symbol  shown  in  this  column  may  vary  from  one  CBM  computer 
to  the  next,  depending  on  the  computer's  keyboard  options.  But  the  key 
description  is  accurate  in  every  case. 

Variable  names  can  be  used  to  represent  string  data  or  numeric  data. 

If  you  have  studied  elementary  algebra,  you  will  have  no  trouble  understanding 
the  concept  of  variables  and  variable  names.  If  you  have  never  studied  algebra,  then 
think  of  a  variable  name  as  a  name  which  is  assigned  to  a  mail  box.  Anything  which  is 
placed  in  the  mail  box  becomes  the  value  associated  with  the  mail  box  name. 

Variable  Names 

A  variable  name  can  have  one,  two  or  three  characters.  The  following  character 
options  are  allowed: 

^  ^  ^ 

^  Third  character  must  be  $  for  a  string  variable,  or 

%  for  an  integer  variable.  A  floating  point 
variable  name  can  only  have  two  characters. 

'  Second  character  can  be  any  unshifted  letter 

(A  to  Z)  or  any  numeric  digit  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0), 
for  any  type  of  variable. 

 First  character  must  be  an  unshifted  letter 

(A  to  Z)  for  any  type  of  variable. 

Thus  the  last  character  of  the  variable  name  tells  CBM  BASIC  which  type  of 
data  the  variable  represents. 
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Note  that  unshifted  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  for  the  first  and  second  label 
character.  Depending  on  the  model  of  CBM  computer,  the  unshifted  letter  may  be 
upper  case  or  lower  case.  But  in  either  case  it  is  the  letter  displayed  when  the  SHIFT  key 
is  not  being  depressed. 

Floating  point  variables  are  the  ones  most  frequently  used  in  CBM  BASIC.  Here 
are  some  examples  of  floating  point  variable  names: 

A 
B 

c 

A1 
AA 

Z5 

Here  are  some  examples  of  integer  variable  names: 

A% 

B% 

C% 

A1% 

MN% 

X4% 

Remember,  floating  point  variables  can  have  values  that  are  equivalent  to  integers. 

Here  are  examples  of  string  variable  names: 

A$ 
M$ 
MN$ 
M1$ 

zx$ 

F6$ 

Variable  names  can  have  more  than  two  alphanumeric  characters,  but  only  the 
first  two  characters  count.  Therefore  BANANA  and  BANDAGE  are  interpreted  as  the 
same  name,  since  both  begin  with  BA.  CBM  BASIC  allows  variable  names  to  have  up  to 
255  characters.  Here  are  some  examples  of  variable  names  with  more  than  two  charac- 
ters: 


MAGIC$ 

interpreted  as 

MA$ 

N1 23456789 

interpreted  as 

N1 

MMM$ 

interpreted  as 

MM$ 

ABCDEF% 

interpreted  as 

AB% 

CALENDAR 

interpreted  as 

OA 

If  you  use  variable  names  with  more  than  two  characters,  keep  the  following 
points  in  mind: 

1.  Only  the  first  two  characters,  plus  the  identifier  symbol  ($  or  %)  are  signifi- 
cant. Do  not  use  extended  names  like  LOOPl  and  L00P2;  these  are 
interpreted  as  the  same  variable:  LO. 

2.  CBM  BASIC  has  a  number  of  "reserved  words,"  which  have  special  meaning 
within  a  BASIC  statement.  No  variable  name  can  contain  a  reserved  word 
embedded  anywhere  in  the  name.  Reserved  words  are  listed  in  Table  4-4. 

3.  Additional  characters  need  extra  memory  space,  which  you  might  need  for 
longer  programs.  But  the  advantage  of  using  longer  variable  names  is  that 
they  make  programs  easier  to  read.  PARTNO,  for  example,  is  more  meaning- 
ful than  PA  as  a  variable  name  describing  part  numbers  in  an  inventory  pro- 
gram. 
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OPERATORS 

The  BASIC  statement: 

100  ?10.2+4.7 

tells  the  CBM  computer  to  add  10.2  and  4.7,  and  then  display  the  sum.  The  statement: 

250  C=R+E 

tells  the  CBM  computer  to  add  the  two  floating  point  numbers  represented  by  the  varia- 
ble names  A  and  B,  and  to  assign  the  sum  to  the  floating  point  number  represented  by 
the  variable  name  C. 

The  plus  sign  (  +  )  specifies  addition.  Standard  computer  jargon  refers  to  the  plus 
sign  an  "operator."  +  is  an  arithmetic  operator,  because  it  specifies  addition,  which  is 
an  arithmetic  operation. 

Arithmetic  operators  are  easy  enough  to  understand;  we  all  learn  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  in  early  childhood.  But  there  are  two  other  types  of  operators:  rela- 
tional operators  and  Boolean  operators.  These  are  also  easily  understood,  but  they  take  a 
little  more  explanation,  since  they  do  not  reflect  day  to  day  experiences. 

Table  4-2  summarizes  the  BASIC  operators.  We  will  examine  each  group  of 
operators  in  turn,  beginning  with  arithmetic  operators. 


Table  4-2.  Operators 


Precedence 

Operator 

Meaning 

High 

9 

(  ) 

Parentheses  denote  order  of  evaluation 

8 

t 

Exponentiation 

7 

Unary  Minus 

E  a 

6 

Multiplication 

Is 

6 

/ 

Division 

5 

+ 

Addition 

5 

Subtraction 

4 

Equal 

o  2 

4 

<  > 

Not  equal 

£  o 
.2  S 

4 

< 

Less  than 

2 

3  • 

4 

> 

Greater  than 

cc  O 

4 

<  =  or  =  < 

Less  than  or  Equal 

4 

>  =  or  =  > 

Greater  than  or  Equal 

<=  I 

3 

NOT 

Logical  complement 

S  S 

2 

AND 

Logical  AND 

°  1 

1 

OR 

Logical  OR 

Low 
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Arithmetic  Operators 

An  arithmetic  operator  specifies  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  or 
exponentiation.  Arithmetic  operations  are  performed  using  floating  point  numbers. 
Integers  are  automatically  converted  to  floating  point  numbers  before  an  arithmetic 
operation  is  performed;  the  result  is  automatically  converted  back  to  an  integer,  if  an 
integer  variable  represents  the  result. 

The  data  operated  on  by  any  operator  is  referred  to  as  an  "operand."  Arithmetic 
operators  each  require  two  operands,  which  may  be  numbers  and/or  numeric  variables. 

Addition  (  +  ).  The  plus  sign  specifies  that  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  left  of  the 
+  sign  must  be  added  to  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right.  For  numeric  quantities  this 
is  straightforward  addition.  Examples: 

2  +  2 
A+B  +  C 
X%+1 

BR+10E-2 

Tlie  plus  sign  (  +  )  is  also  used  to  "add"  strings;  but  rather  than  adding  their 
values,  they  are  joined  together,  or  concatenated,  to  form  one  longer  string.  The 

difference  between  numeric  addition  and  string  concatenation  can  be  visualized  as 
follows: 

Addition  of  Numbers: 
numi  +num2=num3 

Addition  of  Strings: 
string  1  +string2=string1  string2 

Via  concatenation,  strings  containing  up  to  255  characters  can  be  developed. 
Examples: 

"F0R"  +  "WARD"  results  In  "FORWARD" 

"Hl"+"  "+"THERE"       results  in  "HI  THERE" 
A$-f  B$  results  in  concatenation  of 

the  two  strings  represented 

by  string  variable  lat>els 

A$  and  B$ 

"1"  +  CH$+E$  results  in  the  character  "1," 

followed  by  concatenation  of 
the  two  strings  represented 
by  string  variable  \abe\s 
CH$  and  E$ 

In  the  illustrations  above,  if  A$  is  set  equal  to  "FOR"  and  B$  is  set  equal  to 
"WARD,"  then  A$  +  B$  would  generate  the  same  results  as  "FOR"  +  "WARD." 

Subtraction  (  — ).  The  minus  sign  specifies  that  the  data  (or  operand)  to  the  right 
of  the  minus  sign  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  data  (or  operand)  to  the  left  of  the  minus 
sign.  Examples: 

4-1  results  in  3 

100-64  results  in  36 

A-B  results  in  the  variable 

represented  by  label  B 

being  subtracted  from  the 

variable  represented  by 

label  A 

55-142  results  in  -87 

In  the  example  above,  if  A  is  assigned  the  value  100,  and  B  is  assigned  the  value 
64,  then  the  second  and  third  examples  are  identical. 
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The  minus  operator  is  also  used  to  identify  a  negative  number.  Examples: 

-5 

-9E4 

-B 

4 — 2        Note  that  4 — 2 

is  the  same  as  4+2 

Multiplication  (*).  An  asterisk  specifies  that  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right  of 
the  asterisk  is  multiplied  by  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  left  of  the  asterisk.  Examples: 

1 00-2        results  in  200 

50*  0         results  in  0 

A>X1  results  in  multiplication  of 

two  floating  point  numbers 
represented  by  floating  point 
variables  latwied  A  and  X1 
R%.14        results  in  an  integer 

represented  by  integer  variable 
label  R%  being  multiplied  by  1 4 

In  the  examples  above,  if  variable  A  is  assigned  the  value  4.2,  and  variable  XI  is 
assigned  the  value  9.63,  then  the  illustrated  multiplication  would  generate  40.446.  A 
and  XI  could  hold  integer  values  100  and  2  to  duplicate  the  first  example;  however  the 
two  numbers  would  be  held  in  the  floating  point  format  as  100.0  and  2.0,  since  A  and  XI 
are  floating  point  variables.  In  order  to  multiply  100  by  2,  representing  these  numbers  as 
integers,  the  example  would  have  to  be  A%*X1%. 

Division  (/).  The  slash  specifies  that  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  left  of  the  slash 
is  to  be  divided  by  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right  of  the  slash.  Examples: 

1 0/2         results  in  5 

6400/4      results  in  1 600 

A/B  results  in  the  floating  point 

number  assigned  to  variable 

A  being  divided  by 

the  floating  point  number 

assigned  to  variable  B 
4E2/XR      results  in  400  being  divided 

by  the  floating  point  number 

represented  by  label  XR 

The  third  example,  A/B,  can  duplicate  the  first  or  second  example,  even  though 
A  and  B  represent  floating  point  numbers.  But  the  integer  numbers  would  be  held  in 
floating  point  form.  A%/B%  could  exactly  duplicate  either  of  the  first  two  examples, 
however. 
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Exponentiation  (t).  The  up  arrow  specifies  that  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  left 
of  the  up  arrow  is  raised  to  the  power  specified  by  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right  of 
the  up  arrow.  If  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right  is  2,  the  number  on  the  left  is 
squared;  if  the  data  (or  operand)  on  the  right  is  3,  the  number  on  the  left  is  cubed,  etc. 
The  exponent  can  be  any  number,  variable,  or  expression,  as  long  as  the  exponentiation 
yields  a  number  in  the  allowed  floating  point  range.  Examples: 

212  results  in  4 

12t2  results  in  144 

1 13  results  in  1 

At5  results  in  the  floating 

point  number  assigned 

to  variable  A  t)eing 

raised  to  the  5th  power 
2t6.4  results  in  84.4485064 

NM  t  - 1 0  results  in  the  floating 

point  numt)er  assigned 

to  variable  NM  tming 

raised  to  the  negative 

1 0th  power 
14 IF  results  in  14  being  raised 

to  the  power  specified 

by  floating  point  variable  F 

Order  of  Evaluation 

An  expression  may  have  multiple  arithmetic  operations,  as  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

A+C'10/2t2 

When  this  occurs,  there  is  a  fixed  sequence  in  which  operations  are  processed. 
First  comes  exponentiation  (t),  followed  by  sign  evaluation,  followed  by  multiplica- 
tion and  division  (*/),  followed  by  addition  and  subtraction  (-1-  — ).  Operations  of  the 
same  hierarchy  are  evaluated  from  left  to  right.  This  order  of  operation  can  be  overrid- 
den by  the  use  of  parentheses.  Any  operation  within  parentheses  is  performed  first. 
Examples: 

4+1-2  results  in  6 

(4+1  )-2  results  in  10 

1 00-4/2 -1  results  in  199 
1 00-  (4/2  - 1 )  results  in  1 00 
1 00.(4/(2- 1 ))   results  in  400 

When  parentheses  are  present,  CBM  BASIC  evaluates  the  innermost  set  first, 
then  the  next  innermost,  etc.  Parentheses  can  be  nested  to  any  level,  and  may  be  used 
freely  to  clarify  the  order  of  operations  being  performed  in  an  expression. 

Relational  Operators 

Relational  operators  represent  the  conditions:  greater  than  (>),  less  than  (<), 
equal  (  =  ),  not  equal  (<>),  greater  than  or  equal  (>  =),  and  less  than  or  equal 
(<=). 

1=5-4  results  in  true  (- 1 ) 

14>66  results  in  false  (0) 

1 5  >  =  1 5  results  in  true  (- 1 ) 

AoB  the  result  will  depend 

on  the  values  assigned 

to  floating  point  variables 

A  and  B 
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CBM  BASIC  arbitrarily  assigns  a  value  of  0  to  a  "false"  condition;  a  value  of  - 1 
is  assigned  to  a  "true"  condition.  These  0  and  - 1  values  can  be  used  in  equations.  For 
example,  in  the  expression  (1  =  1)*4,  (1  =  1)  is  true.  True  equates  to  - 1,  therefore  the 
expression  is  the  same  as  (— 1)*4,  which  resuUs  in  —4.  You  can  include  any  relational 
operators  within  a  CBM  BASIC  expression.  Here  are  some  more  examples: 

25+(14>66)  '  is  the  same  as  25-t-O 

(A+(1=5-4)).(15>  =  15)      is  the  same  as       (A- 1  )•(-!) 

Relational  operators  can  be  used  to  compare  strings.  For  comparison  purposes, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  the  order  A<B,  B<C,  C<D,  etc.  Strings  are  compared 
one  character  at  a  time,  starting  with  the  leftmost  character.  Examples: 

"A"<"B"  results  in  true  (-1) 
"X"="XX"  results  in  false  (0) 
C$=A$+B$      the  result  will  depend 

on  the  string  values  assigned 

to  the  three  string  variables 

C$,  B$,  and  A$ 

When  operating  on  strings,  as  for  numbers,  CBM  BASIC  generates  a  value  of  - 1 
if  a  relational  operator  specifies  a  "true"  condition;  a  value  of  0  is  generated  for  a 
"false"  condition.  Here  are  some  examples: 

("JONES" >"D0E")+37  is  the  same  as  -1+37 

("AAA"<"AA").{Z9-("0TTER">"AB"))      is  the  same  as  0.(Z9-(-1)) 


Boolean  Operators 

Boolean  operators  give  programs  the  ability  to  make  logical  decisions.  There  are 
four  standard  Boolean  operators:  AND,  OR,  EXCLUSIVE  OR,  and  NOT.  CBM  BASIC 
supports  three  of  these  operators:  AND,  OR,  and  NOT. 

If  you  do  not  understand  Boolean  operators,  then  a  simple  supermarket  shopping 
analogy  will  serve  to  illustrate  Boolean  logic. 

Suppose  you  are  shopping  for  breakfast  cereals  with  two  children. 

The  AND  Boolean  operator  says  that  a  cereal  is  selected  if  child  A  and  child  B 
select  the  cereal. 

The  OR  Boolean  operator  says  that  a  cereal  will  be  selected  if  either  child  A  or 
child  B  selects  the  cereal. 

The  NOT  operator  generates  an  opposite.  If  child  B  insists  on  disagreeing  with 
child  A,  then  child  B's  decision  is  always  the  not  of  child  A's  decision. 

Computers  do  not  work  with  analogies;  they  work  with  numbers.  Therefore  Boo- 
lean logic  reduces  all  variables  and  resuUs  to  0  or  1 .  Table  4-3  summarizes  the  way  in 
which  Boolean  operators  handle  numbers.  This  table  is  referred  to  as  a  "truth  table." 
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Boolean  operators  are  used  to  control  program  execution  logic;  here  are  some 
examples: 

IF  A=  1 00  AND  B=  1 00  GOTO  1 0 
If  both  A  and  B  are  equal  to  1 00,  branch  to  line  1 0 

IF  X  <  Y  AND  B  >=44  THEN  F=0 
If  X  is  less  than  Y,  and  B  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  44. 
then  set  F  equal  to  0 

IF  A=100  OR  B=100  GOTO  20 
If  either  A  or  B  has  a  value  of  100,  branch  to  line  20. 

IF  X<Y  OR  B>=44  THEN  F=0 
F  is  set  to  0  if  X  is  less  than  Y,  or  B  is  greater  than  43 

IF  A=1  AND  B=2  OR  C=3  GOTO  30 
Take  the  branch  if  both  A=1  and  B=2:  also  take 
the  branch  if  C=3 

A  single  operand  can  be  tested  for  "true"  or  "false."  An  operand  appearing  alone 
has  an  implied  "<>0"  following  it.  Any  non-zero  value  is  considered  true;  a  zero  value 
is  considered  false. 

IF  A  THEN  B=2 
IF  A<  >0  THEN  B=2 
The  above  two  statements  are  equivalent 

IF  NOT  B  GOTO  1 00 
Branch  if  B  is  false,  i.e.,  equal  to  zero.  This  is 
probably  better  written  as: 
IF  B=0  GOTO  100 

All  Boolean  operations  use  integer  operands.  If  you  perform  Boolean  operations 
using  floating  point  numbers,  then  the  numbers  are  automatically  converted  to  integers; 
therefore  the  floating  point  numbers  must  fall  within  the  allowed  range  of  integer  num- 
bers. 

You  cannot  perform  Boolean  operations  using  string  operands. 

If  you  are  a  beginning  programmer,  you  are  unlikely  to  use  Boolean  operators 
in  the  manner  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  If  you  find  you  do  not  understand  the 
discussion,  then  skip  to  the  next  section. 


Table  4-3.  Boolean  Truth  Table 


The  AND  operation  results  in  a  1  only  if  both  bits  are  1 
1  AND  1  =  1 

0  AND  1  =  0 

1  AND  0  =  0 
0  AND  0  =  0 


The  OR  operation  results  in  a  1  if  either  bit  is  1 
1  OR  1  =  1 

0  OR  1  =  1 

1  OR  0  =  1 
0  OR  0  =  0 

The  NOT  operation  logically  complements  each  bit 
NOT  1  =  0 
NOT  0  =  1 
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Boolean  operators  operate  on  integer  operands  one  binary  digit  at  a  time.  CBM 
BASIC  stores  all  numbers  in  binary  format,  using  two's  complement  notation  to  repre- 
sent negative  numbers.  Therefore  we  can  illustrate  an  AND  operation  as  follows: 

43  AND  137  =  9  

i  ,  ^89,6  —  10001001 

 ►aBig-*  0010101 1 

09^—00001001   

Here  is  an  OR  operation: 

43  OR  137  =  171-.  ^  

I  ►  89, g  —  10001001 

I   28,6  —  0010101 1 

AB,g  — 10101011  

Here  are  two  NOT  operations: 

NOT  43  =  212->  

I  •-28,5  —  00101011 

1  1 
D4,g  — 11010100   ' 

NOT  137  =  118   

I  •-89,g  —  10001001 

1  I 
76,6  —  01110110  

Boolean  operations  of  this  type  are  used  in  engineering  applications.* 
If  operands  are  not  integers,  they  are  converted  to  integer  form;  the  Boolean 
operation  is  performed,  and  the  result  is  returned  as  a  0  or  1 . 

If  a  Boolean  operator  has  relational  operands,  then  the  relational  operand  is  evalu- 
ated to  —  1  or  0  before  the  Boolean  operation  is  performed.  Thus  the  operation: 

A=l  OR  C<2 

is  equivalent  to: 

Consider  this  more  complex  operation: 

IF  A=B  AND  C<D  GOTO  40 

First  the  relational  expressions  are  evaluated.  Assume  that  the  first  expression  is  true 
and  the  second  one  is  false.  In  effect,  the  following  Boolean  expression  is  evaluated  as 
follows: 

IF  -1  AND  0  GOTO  40 

*If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  binary  arithmetic  and  Boolean  operations,  see  An  Introduction  to 
Microcomputers:  Volume  0  —  The  Beginners  Book  by  A.  Osborne,  Osborne/McGraw-Hill,  1977. 
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Performing  the  AND  yields  a  0  result: 


IF  0  GOTO  40 


Recall  that  a  single  term  has  an  implied  "<>0"  following  it.  The  expression  therefore 
becomes: 


Thus,  the  branch  is  not  taken. 

In  contrast,  a  Boolean  operation  performed  on  two  variables  may  yield  any  integer 
number: 


Assume  that  A%  =  255  and  B%  =  240.  The  Boolean  operation  255  AND  240  yields  240. 
The  statement,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to: 

IF  240  GOTO  40 

or,  with  the  "<>0": 


Therefore  the  branch  will  be  taken. 

Now  compare  the  two  assignment  statements: 

A  =  A  AND  10 
A  =  A  <10 

In  the  first  example,  the  current  value  of  A  is  logically  ANDed  with  10  and  the 
result  becomes  the  new  value  of  A.  A  must  be  in  the  integer  range  —32767  to  +32768. 
In  the  second  example,  the  relational  expression  A<  10  is  evaluated  to  —1  or  0,  so  A 
must  end  up  with  a  value  of  —  I  or  0. 


Arrays  are  used  frequently,  in  every  type  of  computer  program.  If  you  do  not 
understand  arrays,  then  you  must  learn  about  them.  The  information  that  follows  will 
be  very  important  to  your  programming  efforts. 

Conceptually,  arrays  are  very  simple.  When  you  have  two  or  more  related  data 
items,  instead  of  giving  each  data  item  a  separate  variable  name,  you  give  the  collec- 
tion of  related  data  items  a  single  variable  name.  Then  you  select  individual  items 
using  a  position  number,  which  in  computer  jargon  is  referred  to  as  a  subscript,  an 
index,  or  a  dimension. 

A  grocery  list,  for  example,  may  have  six  items  from  the  meat  and  poultry  depart- 
ment, four  fruit  and  vegetable  items,  three  dairy  products,  etc.  These  three  groups  of 
items  could  each  be  represented  by  a  single  variable  name  as  follows: 


IF  0  <>  GOTO  40 


IF  A%  AND  B%  GOTO  40 


IF  240  <>  0  GOTO  40 


ARRAYS 


MP$(OI 
MP$(1) 
MP$(2) 
MP$(3) 
MP$(4) 
MP$(5) 


"CHOPPED  SIRLOIN" 
"CHUCK  STEAK" 
"NEW  YORK  STEAK" 
"CHICKEN" 
"SALAMI" 
"SAUSAGES" 


FV$(0) 
FV$(1) 
FV$(2) 
FV$(3) 


DP$(0)  =  "MILK" 

DP$(1I  =  "CREAM" 

DP$(2)  =  "COTTAGE  CHEESE" 


"ORANGES" 
"APPLES" 
"BEANS" 
"CARROTS" 


MP$  is  a  single  variable  name  that  identifies  all  meat  and  poultry  products. 
FV$  identifies  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  DP$  identifies  dairy  products. 
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A  subscript  (index  or  dimension)  follows  each  variable  name.  Thus  a  specific  data 
item  is  identified  by  a  variable  name  and  an  index. 

We  could  take  the  array  concept  one  step  further,  specifying  a  single  variable 
name  for  the  entire  grocery  list,  using  two  indexes.  The  first  index  (or  dimension) 
specifies  the  product  type  and  the  second  index  (or  dimension)  specifies  the  item  within 
the  product  type.  This  is  one  way  in  which  a  single  grocery  list  variable  array  with  two 
subscripts  could  replace  the  three  arrays  with  single  subscripts  illustrated  above: 


GL$(0,0)  =  MP$(0) 
GL$(0,1)  =  MP$(1) 
GL$(0,2)  =  MP$(2) 
GL$(0,3)  =  MP$(3) 
GL$(0,4)  =  MP$(4) 
GL$(0,5)  =  MP$(5) 


GL$(1,0)  =  FV$(0) 
GL$(1,1)  =  FV$(1) 
GL$(1,2)  =  FV$(2) 
GL$(1,3)  =  FV$(3) 


GL$(2,0)  =  DP$(0) 
GL$(2,1)  =  DP$(1) 
GL$(2,2)  =  DP$(2) 


Arrays  can  represent  integer  variables,  floating  point  variables,  or  string  varia- 
bles; however,  a  single  array  variable  can  only  represent  one  data  type.  In  other 
words,  a  single  variable  cannot  mix  integer  and  floating  point  numbers.  One  or  the  other 
can  be  present,  but  not  both. 

Arrays  are  a  useful  shorthand  means  of  describing  a  large  number  of  related  varia- 
bles. Consider,  for  example,  a  table  of  numbers  containing  ten  rows  of  numbers,  with 
twenty  numbers  in  each  row.  There  are  200  numbers  in  the  table.  How  would  you  like  it 
if  you  had  to  assign  a  unique  name  to  each  of  the  200  numbers?  It  would  be  far  simpler 
to  give  the  entire  table  one  name,  and  identify  individual  numbers  within  the  table  by 
their  table  location.  That  is  precisely  what  an  array  does  for  you. 

Arrays  can  have  one  or  more  dimensions.  An  array  with  a  single  dimension  is 
equivalent  to  a  table  with  just  one  row  of  numbers.  The  dimension  identifies  a  number 
within  the  single  row.  (Engineers  use  the  word  "vector"  to  describe  an  array  with  a 
single  dimension.)  An  array  with  two  dimensions  yields  an  ordinary  table  with  rows  and 
columns:  one  dimension  identifies  the  row,  the  other  dimension  identifies  the  column. 
An  array  with  three  dimensions  yields  a  "cube"  of  numbers,  or  perhaps  a  stack  of 
tables.  Four  or  more  dimensions  yield  an  array  that  is  hard  to  visualize,  but  mathemati- 
cally no  more  complex  than  a  smaller-dimensioned  array. 

Let  us  examine  arrays  in  detail. 

A  single-dimensional  array  element  has  the  form: 

nameli) 

where: 

name  is  the  variable  name  for  the  array.  Any  type  of 

variable  name  may  be  used, 
is  the  array  index  to  that  element,  i  must 
start  at  0. 

A  single-dimensional  array  called  A,  having  five  elements,  can  be  visualized  as 
follows: 


A(0) 
Ad) 
A12) 
A(3) 
A(4) 
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The  number  of  elements  in  the  array  is  equal  to  the  highest  index  number,  plus  1. 
This  takes  array  elements  0  into  account. 

A  two-dimensional  array  element  has  the  form: 

named.j) 

where: 

name  is  the  variable  name  of  the  array 

i  is  the  column  index 

j  is  the  row  index 

A  two-dimensional  array  called  A$,  having  three  column  elements  and  two  row 
elements,  might  be  visualized  as  follows: 


A$(0,0) 
A$(1,0) 
A$(2.0) 


A$(0,1) 
A$(1,1) 
A$(2,1) 


The  size  of  the  array  is  the  product  of  the  highest  row  dimension  plus  1,  multi- 
plied by  the  highest  column  dimension  plus  1.  For  the  array  above,  it  is  3x  2=6  ele- 
ments. 

Additional  dimensions  can  be  added  to  the  array: 

name  (i,j,k,.  . .) 

Arrays  of  up  to  eleven  elements  (index  0  to  10  for  a  single  dimensioned  array) 
may  be  used  routinely  in  CBM  BASIC.  Arrays  containing  more  than  eleven  elements 
need  to  be  "declared"  in  a  Dimension  statement.  Dimension  statements  are  described 
later  in  this  chapter.  An  array  (always  with  subscripts)  and  a  single  variable  of  the  same 
name  are  treated  as  separate  items  by  CBM  BASIC. 


BASIC  COMMANDS 

In  Chapters  2  and  3  we  describe  a  number  of  commands  which  you  enter  via  the 
keyboard  in  order  to  control  CBM  computer  operations.  RUN  is  one  such  command. 
Commands  can  all  be  executed  as  BASIC  statements. 

You  are  unlikely  to  execute  commands  out  of  BASIC  statements  when  you  first 
start  writing  programs. 

When  you  start  writing  very  large  programs  you  will  run  out  of  memory  space. 
Then  you  must  break  a  program  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  modules  and  execute  them 
one  at  a  time.  Each  module  must  load  the  next  module  in  turn.  This  is  described  in 
Chapter  6. 


Reserved  Words 

All  of  the  character  combinations  that  define  a  BASIC  statement's  operations, 
and  all  functions,  are  called  "reserved  words."  Table  4-4  lists  all  CBM  BASIC 
reserved  words.  You  will  have  encountered  many  of  these  reserved  words  in  this 
chapter,  but  others  are  not  described  until  Chapter  6. 
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Table  4-4.  Reserved  Words 


WORD 

Abbreviations 

Abbreviations 

Abbreviations 

Abbrev 

iations 

Alternate 
Character 
Set 

Standard 
Character 
Set 

WORD 

Alternate 
Character 
Set 

Standard 
Character 
Set 

WORD 

Alternate 
Character 
Set 

Standard 
Character 
Set 

WORD 

Alternate 
Character 
Set 

Standard 
Character 
Set 

ABS 

Fll 

DS$- 

ds* 

NEW 

new 

HEW 

SCRATCH- 

sC 

AND 

3ii 

Fl.-' 

DSAVE- 

dS 

n* 

NEXT 

r-iE 

N~ 

SON 

sG 

SI 

APPEND" 

BP 

Rl 

END 

eN 

E.,- 

NOT 

nO 

HP 

SIN 

si 

ABC 

EXP 

E'1* 

ON 

ON 

SPC( 

sP 

ATN 

sJ 

R\ 

FN 

fn 

FN 

OPEN 

oP 

cn 

SQR 

sQ 

!• 

BACKUP- 

toR 

B* 

FOR 

-fO 

Fr 

OR 

or- 

OR 

ST 

St 

ST 

CHR$ 

cH 

C  1 

FROM 

+R 

F- 

PEEK 

(--■E 

p- 

STATUS 

status 

STATUS 

CLOSE 

clO 

CLP 

GET 

3E 

G~ 

POKE 

pO 

pr 

STEP 

s+E 

CLR 

oL 

CL 

GET* 

GET# 

POS 

POS 

STOP 

sT 

CMD 

cM 

l:\ 

GOTO 

30 

or 

PRINT 

STRS 

str* 

STR* 

fC\\  1  CfT* 

UULLt^  1 

ooL 

COL 

30S 

GOK 

PRINT* 

pR: 

p_ 

sV 

S  1 

CONCAT" 

ocit-iC 

CON- 

HEADER- 

HE 

H~ 

READ 

rE 

R~ 

TABI 

tR 

T* 

CONT 

ou 

cr 

IF 

i-f 

IF 

READ* 

read* 

RERD# 

TAN 

-tan 

TRH 

COPY- 

cop 

ccn 

INPUT 

INPUT 

RECORD- 

r&C 

RE- 

THEN 

tH 

T  1 

COS 

COS 

CPS 

INPUT* 

iN 

ly 

REM 

rem 

REM 

Tl 

t-i 

TI 

DATA 

dR 

11* 

INT 

in-t 

INT 

RENAME- 

reH 

RE,' 

TIME 

+  i  me 

TIME 

DCLOSE- 

ciC 

D- 

LEFTS 

leF 

LE- 

RESTORE 

RE» 

TIS 

-ti* 

TI* 

DEF 

dE 

LEN 

len 

LEN 

RETURN 

reT 

REI 

TO 

•to 

TO 

DIM 

cSl 

n-, 

LET 

IE 

L~ 

RIGHTS 

rl 

R-. 

US 

uS 

U» 

DIRECTORY- 

diR 

DI- 

LIST 

11 

L-, 

RND 

rN 

R,' 

VAL 

wR 

V* 

DLOAD- 

dL 

DL 

LOAD 

10 

LF 

RUN 

rU 

R  ,■ 

VERIFY 

wE 

DOPEN- 

dO 

rr 

LOG 

l03 

LOG 

SAVE 

sR 

St 

WAIT 

ij.iR 

DS- 

ds 

US 

MID$ 

ml 

n-. 

-  These  are  reserved  words  in  BASIC  versions  4.0  and  higher  only. 


When  executing  BASIC  programs,  the  CBM  computer  scans  every  BASIC  state- 
ment, seeking  out  any  character  strings  that  constitutes  a  reserved  word.  The  only 
exception  is  text  strings  enclosed  in  quotes.  This  can  cause  trouble  if  a  reserved  word  is 
embedded  anywhere  within  a  variable  name.  The  CBM  computer  is  not  smart  enough  to 
identify  a  variable  name  by  its  location  in  BASIC  statement.  Therefore  you  should  be 
very  careful  to  keep  reserved  words  out  of  your  variable  names;  this  is  particularly 
important  with  the  short  reserved  words  that  can  easily  slip  into  a  variable  name. 

Some  reserved  words  are  shown  in  Table  4-4  with  an  asterisk.  These  reserved 
words  apply  only  to  CBM  BASIC  versions  4.0  and  higher.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  idea 
not  to  use  these  reserved  words  in  any  CBM  BASIC  program.  You  never  know  when 
you  may  wish  to  upgrade  a  program  so  that  it  runs  on  a  newer  CBM  computer  using 
BASIC  4.0. 

BASIC  Word  Abbreviations 

You  learned  early  in  this  book  that  the  BASIC  statement  PRINT  could  always  be 
entered  from  the  keyboard  by  the  abbreviation  ?,  the  question  mark  character.  ?  is 
expanded  by  the  CBM  BASIC  interpreter  to  the  full  word  PRINT. 

Most  BASIC  commands,  statements,  and  functions  can  be  abbreviated  using 
the  first  two  characters  of  the  keyword,  with  the  second  character  entered  in  shifted 
mode.  With  the  standard  character  set,  the  second  character  appears  as  a  graphic 
character.  For  example,  the  abbreviation  for  LIST  appears  as: 


or  n 
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Where  a  two-letter  abbreviation  is  ambiguous  (does  ST  mean  STEP  or  STOP?) 
the  two-letter  abbreviation  is  assigned  to  the  most  frequently  used  keyword,  and  the 
other  word  (or  words)  are  either  not  abbreviated  or  are  abbreviated  by  the  first  three 
characters  with  the  third  entered  in  shifted  mode.  For  STEP/STOP,  STOP  is  abbrevi- 
ated: 

sT 

or  SI 

STEP  is  abbreviated: 

or  ST- 

To  abbreviate  STEP,  type  unshifted  S  (capital  S),  unshifted  T  (capital  T),  and  shifted  E 
(graphic  3/4  TOP  LINE  HORIZONTAL). 

Following  are  a  few  sample  input  lines  showing  use  of  the  two-  and  three-letter 
abbreviations  wherever  possible.  All  the  abbreviated  words  are  expanded  to  the  full 
spelling  when  you  list  the  programs. 

pO  59468  .  1 4  {after  RETURN)  Abbreviation  for  POKE 

10  IE  a=10 

20  b=a  aii  14+^)HZ} 

30  cil  oCS.) 

40  +0   i=0  to  5 

50  t-E  c  (  i  :> 

60  nE 

70  dR   1  ..  S..£..  4..  10.  5..  16 
30  r-eS 
90  eN 

11  Abbreviation  for  LIST 

IS  li?t  a- 10 

20  b=a  a/ id  14+ex»:.(:2.) 

38  dim  c<5:) 

40  +of   1=0  to  5 

50  reacJ  c  C  i  > 

60  next 

70  data  1  ..6.-  2.-  4..  10..  5..  16 
30  re£t.Dre 
90  end 

K-0  59468,12  Ibefore  RETURN)  Abbreviation  for  POKE 


After  keying  RETURN  at  the  last  POKE  statement  line  (return  to  Standard  Character 
Set) ,  you  will  see  the  abbreviations  show  with  graphics  as  the  shifted  characters,  and  the 
expanded  listing  will  display  upper  case  letters. 

A  list  of  reserved  words  and  their  abbreviations,  if  any,  is  given  in  Table  4-4. 
Note  that  the  expansions  from  abbreviations  for  the  two  functions  SPC  and  TAB 
include  the  left  parenthesis.  This  means  that  if  you  use  the  abbreviation  for  either  of 
these,  you  must  not  type  in  the  left  parentheses.  For  example: 

le  ?spt:5:) 

expands  to: 

10  f:.  r  i  n  t  s  p  c     5  > 

syntax  erroTresults  from  two 
left  parentheses 
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The  correct  key  in  is: 

10  ?sP5:) 

This  parenthesis  rule  applies  only  to  the  SPC  and  TAB  functions  and  is  a  format 
inconsistency  you  will  have  to  watch  for  when  abbreviating  these  function  names.  For 
all  other  functions,  you  key  in  both  parentheses.  For  example: 

10  --rNa) 


BASIC  STATEMENTS 

The  operation  performed  by  a  statement  is  specified  using  "reserved  words" 

(see  Table  4-4) . 

Remember,  Chapter  8  provides  a  complete  description  of  every  statement  recog- 
nized by  CBM  BASIC.  This  chapter  introduces  you  to  programming  concepts,  stressing 
the  way  statements  are  used.  No  statement  is  described  in  detail  in  this  chapter.  Read 
the  statement  description  given  in  Chapter  8  if  you  do  not  understand  how  any  state- 
ment is  being  used. 

REMARKS 

It  is  appropriate  that  any  discussion  of  BASIC  statements  begins  by  describing 
the  only  BASIC  statement  which  the  computer  will  ignore:  the  remark.  If  the  first 
three  characters  of  a  BASIC  statement  are  REM,  then  the  computer  ignores  the  state- 
ment entirely.  So  why  include  such  a  statement?  The  answer  is  that  remarks  make  your 
program  easier  to  read. 

If  you  write  a  short  program  with  five  or  ten  statements,  you  will  probably  have  lit- 
tle trouble  remembering  what  the  program  does  —  unless  you  leave  it  around  for  six 
months  and  then  try  to  use  it  again.  If  you  write  a  longer  program  with  100  or  200  state- 
ments, then  you  are  quite  likely  to  forget  something  very  important  the  very  next  time 
you  use  the  program.  After  you  have  written  dozens  of  programs,  you  will  stand  no 
chance  of  remembering  each  program  in  detail.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  docu- 
ment your  program  by  including  remarks  that  describe  what  is  going  on. 

Good  programmers  use  plenty  of  remarks  in  all  of  their  programs.  In  all  of  this 
chapter's  program  examples  we  will  include  remarks  that  describe  what  is  going  on, 
simply  to  get  you  into  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing  yourself. 

Remark  statements  have  line  numbers,  like  any  other  statement.  A  remark  state- 
ment's line  number  can  be  used  like  any  other  statement  line  number. 
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ASSIGNMENT  STATEMENT 

Assignment  statements  let  you  assign  values  to  variables.  You  will  encounter 
assignment  statements  frequently,  in  every  type  of  BASIC  program.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  assignment  statements: 

90  REN  INITIALIZE  VhRIhELE  K 
100  LET  ;>;=3.24 

In  statement  1 00,  floating  point  variable 
X  is  assigned  the  value  3.24 

150  K=3.24 

Equivalent  to  statement  1 00  above;  the  LET 
is  optional  in  all  assignment  statements 

215  Rt-="HLSO  RfiH" 

The  string  variable  A$  is  assigned 
the  two  text  words  ALSO  RAN 

Here  are  three  assignment  statements  that  assign  values  to  array  variable  DP$(I), 
which  we  encountered  earlier  when  describing  arrays: 

200  REM  DP* CD   IS  THE  DRIRV  PROniJCTS  SHOPPING 

LIST  VflRlMBLE 
210  IIP*<:0)  =  "MILK" 
220  IiP$t:i>  =  "L:RERM" 
2:30  IiPf(2::'  =  "r:ijTTflGE  CHEESE" 

Remember,  we  can  put  more  than  one  statement  on  a  single  line;  therefore  the 
three  DP$  assignments  could  be  placed  on  a  single  line  as  follows: 

200  REM  rip*(i::'   IS  THE  IfllRV  PROnUCTS  SHOPPING 

LIST  \'mimLE 

210  IiP*(0)  =  "MILK"  :IjP*(l)  =  "CREfiM"  :DP*C2::'  = 
"COTTflGE  CHEESE" 

Recall  that  a  colon  must  separate  adjacent  statements  appearing  on  the  same  line. 

Assignment  statements  can  include  any  of  the  arithmetic  or  relational  operators 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Here  is  an  example  of  such  an  assignment  statement: 

90  REM  THIS  IS  R  BUME  iJRV  TO  RSSIOH  R  VALUE  TO  V 
1 00  'v-3.  24+7.  96,''S'.  5 

This  statement  assigns  the  value  4.17647059  to  floating  point  variable  V;  it  is 
equivalent  to  these  three  statements: 

90  REM  :»:  RHD  V  NEED  TO  EE  INITIRLIZED  SEPARATELV 
FOR  LATER  USE 

100  :>;=7.96 

110  V=S.5 

120  V=3.  24 +!--•:,  "t 

which  could  be  written  on  one  line  as  follows: 

100  ;<;=7.96:y=3.5:V=3.24+X/V 
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Here  are  assignment  statements  that  perform  the  Boolean  operations  given  earlier 
in  this  chapter: 

90  REM  THESE  EKflMPLES  WERE  IiESCRIBED  EARLIER  IN  THE 

CHhPTER 
100  M;i=43  HND  137 
200  B";=43  OR  137 


The  following  example  shows  how  a  string  variable  could  have  its  value  assigned 
using  string  concatenation: 

100  '■,■'$=  "COTTFlGE" 

200  [«=" CHEESE" 

300  HP*  (2  ;>='.,■'*+"  "+W* 

400  REM  riPt(:2::i   IS  flSSIGHED  THE  STRING  VfiLUE  "COTThGE  CHEESE" 


DATA  and  READ  Statements 

When  a  number  of  variables  need  data  assignments,  the  DATA  and  READ 
statements  should  be  used  rather  than  the  LET  statement.  Consider  the  following 
example: 

5  REM  INITIHLIZE  fiLL  PROGRAM  VHRIHBLES 
10  DRTfl  10. .20, -4, 16E6 
20  REFin  fl..  B,C..  II 

The  statement  on  line  10  specifies  four  numeric  data  values.  These  four  values  are 
assigned  to  four  floating  point  variables  by  the  statement  on  line  20.  After  statements  on 
lines  10  and  20  have  been  executed,  A  =  10,  B  =  20,  C=  -  4  and  D  =  16x  10*. 

If  you  have  one  or  more  DATA  statements  in  your  program,  then  you  can  visual- 
ize them  as  building  a  "column"  of  numbers.  For  example,  a  DATA  statement  that 
contains  a  list  of  10  numbers  would  build  a  ten-entry  column.  Two  DATA  statements 
each  specifying  five  of  the  ten  data  entries  would  build  exactly  the  same  column.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


10  DATA  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100 


10  DATA  10,  20,  30,  40,  50 
20  DATA  60,  70,  80,  90,  100 
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The  first  READ  statement  in  the  program  starts  at  the  first  column  entry  and 
takes  numbers  sequentially,  assigning  them  to  variables  named  in  the  READ  statement. 
The  second  (and  subsequent)  READ  statements  take  values  from  the  column,  starting 
at  the  point  where  the  previous  READ  statement  left  off.  This  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows: 


10  DATA  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100 


RESTORE  Statement 

You  can  at  any  time  send  the  pointer  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  numeric  col- 
umn by  executing  a  RESTORE  statement.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  use  of 
RESTORE: 


10  DATA  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60  70,  80,  90,  100 


490  READ  A,  E,  F,  G 
500  READ  B 
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DIMENSION  STATEMENT 

CBM  BASIC  normally  assumes  an  array  variable  has  a  single  dimension,  with 
index  values  of  0  through  10.  This  generates  an  eleven-element  array.  If  you  want  a 
single  dimension  with  more,  or  less,  than  eleven  elements,  then  you  must  include  the 
array  variable  in  a  dimension  statement.  You  must  include  the  array  in  a  dimension 
statement  if  it  has  two  or  more  dimensions,  whatever  number  of  elements  the  array 
may  have.  The  following  example  provides  dimensions  for  the  three  single-indexed 
variables  MP$,  FV$,  and  DPS.  We  used  these  variables  in  our  earlier  discussion  of 
arrays. 

n  I M  MP*  1 5  > ..  F v$  <  3  ,  npj  c  2 
The  double-dimension  grocery  list  variable  would  be  dimensioned  as  follows: 

DIM  GL*(:3,5:) 

A  dimension  statement  can  provide  dimensions  for  any  number  of  variables,  pro- 
viding the  statement  fits  within  an  80-column  line. 

The  number  (or  numbers)  following  a  variable  name  in  a  DIM  statement  is  equal 
to  the  largest  index  value  that  can  occur  in  that  particular  index  position.  But  remember 
indexes  begin  at  0.  Therefore  MPS (5)  dimensions  the  variable  MPS  to  have  six  values, 
not  five,  since  indexes  0, 1,  2,  3, 4,  and  5  will  be  allowed.  GLS  (3,5),  likewise,  specifies  a 
double-dimension  variable  with  24  entries,  since  the  first  dimension  can  have  values  0, 
1,2,  and  3,  while  the  second  dimension  can  have  values  0  through  5. 

Once  you  have  specified  an  array  variable  in  a  dimension  statement,  you  must 
subsequently  reference  the  variable  with  the  specified  number  of  indexes;  each  index 
must  have  a  value  between  0  and  the  number  specified  in  the  dimension  statement.  If 
any  of  these  syntax  rules  are  broken  a  syntax  error  will  be  reported. 

BRANCH  STATEMENTS 

Statements  within  a  BASIC  program  are  normally  executed  in  ascending  order  of 
line  numbers.  This  execution  sequence  was  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter  when  we 
described  line  numbers.  Branch  statements  change  this  execution  sequence. 

GOTO  Statement 

GOTO  is  the  simplest  branch  statement;  it  allows  you  to  specify  the  statement 
which  will  be  executed  next.  Consider  the  following  example: 

20  R=4.37 

3fi  OnTO  100 

40 

50 

60 

?0 

80 

90 

100 

lie 


The  statement  on  line  20  is  an  assignment  statement;  it  assigns  a  value  to  floating  point 
variable  A.  The  next  statement  is  a  GOTO;  it  specifies  that  program  execution  must 
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branch  to  line  100.  Therefore  the  instruction  execution  sequence  surrounding  this  part 
of  the  program  will  be  line  20,  then  line  30,  then  line  100. 

Of  course,  some  other  statement  must  branch  back  to  line  40,  otherwise  the  state- 
ment on  line  40  would  never  be  executed  by  program  logic  as  illustrated  above. 

You  can  branch  to  any  line  number,  even  if  the  line  has  nothing  but  a  remark  on 
it.  However,  the  computer  ignores  the  remark,  so  the  effect  is  the  same  as  branching  to 
the  next  line.  For  example,  consider  the  following  branch: 

£e-,fi=4.37 
-Se'GOTO  70 
/40 

50 
\,60 

V0nREM  there  is  fi  REMRRK..  flNB  NOTHING  ELSE  OH  THIS  LINE 
80 


Program  execution  branches  from  line  30  to  line  70;  there  is  nothing  but  a  remark 
on  line  70,  therefore  the  computer  moves  on  to  line  80,  executing  statements  on  this 
line.  Therefore,  even  though  you  can  branch  to  a  remark,  you  might  as  well  branch  to 
the  next  line.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

20^fl=4.37 
3&'G0T0  80 
40 
50 
60 

70  REH  THERE  IS  R  REMARK..   flND  NOTHING  ELSE  ON  THIS  LINE 
90 


Computed  GOTO  Statement 

There  is  also  a  computed  GOTO  statement  that  lets  program  logic  branch  to  one 
of  two  or  more  different  line  numbers,  depending  on  the  current  value  of  a  variable. 
Consider  the  following  illustration: 


The  statement  on  line  40  is  a  computed  GOTO.  When  this  statement  is  executed,  pro- 
gram logic  will  branch  to  statement  10  if  variable  A%  =  1 ,  the  branch  will  be  to  statement 
70  if  variable  A%  =  2,  while  A%  =  3  causes  a  branch  to  statement  150.  If  A%  has  any 
other  value  than  1,  2,  or  3,  an  error  is  reported.  Notice  that  variable  A%  is  assigned  a 
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value  in  statement  30.  The  value  assigned  to  A%  depends  on  the  current  value  of  varia- 
ble B%.  The  illustration  does  not  show  how  variable  B%  is  computed;  however,  so  long 
as  B%  has  a  value  of  3,  4,  or  5,  the  statement  on  line  40  will  cause  a  branch  to  be  taken. 
To  test  the  computed  GOTO  statment,  key  in  the  following  program: 

10  E,';=4 

20  ?BK 

30  ft':=E;-;-2 

40  OH  fl;;GQTO  10..  70 ..150 

80  E-;=5 

90  GOTO  30 

150  ?Eri 

160  E,-;=3 
170  GOTO  20 

Now  execute  this  program  by  typing  RUN  on  any  blank  line.  Do  not  type  RUN  on 
any  line  that  already  is  displaying  something.  If  you  do,  you  will  get  a  syntax  error  and 
the  program  will  not  be  executed. 

Can  you  account  for  the  sequence  in  which  digits  are  displayed?  Try  rewriting  the 
program  so  that  each  number  is  displayed  once,  in  the  sequence:  345345345... 


LOOPED  CONTROL  STATEMENTS 


FOR-NEXT  Statement 

GOTO  and  computed  GOTO  statements  let  you  create  any  type  of  statement 
execution  sequence  that  your  program  logic  may  require.  But  suppose  you  want  to  re- 
execute  an  instruction,  (or  a  group  of  instructions)  many  times.  For  example,  sup- 
pose array  variable  A  (I)  has  100  elements  and  each  element  needs  to  be  assigned  a 
value  ranging  from  0  to  99.  Writing  a  hundred  assignment  statements  would  be  very 
tedious.  It  is  far  simplier  to  re-execute  one  statement  one  hundred  times.  Tliis  can  be 
done  using  tlie  FOR  and  NEXT  statements  as  follows: 

10  Bin  AOS) 

20  FOP  1=0  TO  99  STEP  1 

30  Fl<I>=I 

40  NEXT  I 

Statement  (s)  between  FOR  and  NEXT  are  executed  repeatedly.  In  this  case  a 
single  assignment  statement  appears  between  FOR  and  NEXT;  therefore  this  single 
statement  is  re-executed  repeatedly. 

In  order  to  test  the  workings  of  FOR-NEXT  loops,  we  will  display  A  (I)  values  cre- 
ated within  the  loop.  Key  in  the  following  program: 

10  DIM  R(.99:i 

20  FOR  1=0  TO  99  STEP  1 

30  Ra>  =  I 

35  ?Fia); 

40  NEXT  I 

50  REM  IF  VOL!  HRVE  Fl  GOTO  STATEMENT  THRT  BRRNCHES  TO  ITSELF..  THE 
70  REM  COMPUTER  E:»:ECLITES  RN  ENDLESS  LOOP.:   IN  EFFECT..   IT  WRITS 
30  GOTO  30 

Now  key  in  RUN.  The  program  is  executed.  One  hundred  numbers  are  displayed,  start- 
ing at  0  and  ending  at  99.  Press  the  STOP  key  to  stop  program  execution. 

Statements  between  FOR  and  NEXT  are  re-executed  the  number  of  times 
specified  by  the  index  variable  appearing  directly  after  FOR;  in  the  illustration  above 
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this  index  variable  is  I.  I  is  specified  as  going  from  0  to  99  in  increments  of  1.  I  also 
appears  in  the  assignment  statement.  Therefore  the  first  time  the  assignment  statement 
is  executed,  I  will  equal  0  and  the  assignment  statement  will  be  executed  as  follows: 

30  Fi';0>=0 

I  is  increased  by  the  step,  or  increment,  size,  which  is  specified  on  line  20  as  1;  I 
therefore  equals  the  second  time  the  assignment  statement  on  line  30  is  executed.  The 
assignment  statement  has  effectively  become: 

30  fi<l)=l 

I  continues  to  be  incremented  by  the  specified  STEP  until  the  maximum  value  of 
99  is  reached  or  exceeded. 

STEP  does  not  have  to  be  1;  it  can  have  any  integer  value.  Change  step  to  5  on  line 
20  and  re-execute  the  program.  Now  the  assignment  statement  is  executed  just  20 
times,  since  incrementing  I  by  5  nineteen  times  will  take  it  to  95;  the  20th  increment  will 
take  it  to  100,  which  is  more  than  the  maximum  value  of  99.  Keeping  STEP  at  5,  we 
could  allow  the  assignment  statement  to  be  executed  100  times  by  increasing  the  max- 
imum value  of  I  to  500.  Can  you  make  this  change?  (Remember  to  change  the  dimen- 
sion statement  as  well.) 

The  step  size  does  not  have  to  be  positive.  But  if  the  step  size  is  negative,  then  the 
initial  value  of  I  must  be  larger  than  the  final  value  of  I.  For  example  if  the  step  size  is 
- 1,  and  we  want  to  initialize  100  elements  of  AC  (I)  with  values  ranging  from  0  to  99, 
then  we  would  have  to  rewrite  the  statement  on  line  20  as  follows: 

10  HIM  fi(.93'> 

20  FOR  1=99  TO  0  STEP  -1 
30  fl<:i>=I 
35  ?fl<D; 
40  NEXT  I 
30  GOTO  80 

Execute  this  program  to  test  the  negative  STEP. 

The  initial  and  final  values  for  I,  and  the  step  size,  are  evaluated  as  integers;  but 
no  other  restrictions  are  placed  on  these  three  values.  You  can  specify  these  three  values 
using  floating  point  variables  or  expressions.  Expressions  will  be  evaluated  to  a  floating 
point  result.  Then  the  floating  point  result  will  be  converted  to  an  integer  using  the 
round-off  rules  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Because  round-off  rules  can  cause  problems,  you  are  strongly  urged  to  specify 
beginning,  ending  and  step  sizes  as  integers.  Do  not  use  expressions  since  this 
unnecessarily  complicates  the  program.  If  you  must  calculate  one  of  these  values,  it  is 
simplier  and  faster  to  do  so  in  a  separate  statement. 

If  the  step  size  is  1  (and  this  is  frequently  the  case),  you  do  not  have  to  include  a 
step  size  definition.  In  the  absence  of  any  definition,  CBM  BASIC  assumes  a  step  size 
of  1.  Therefore  we  could  rewrite  the  statement  on  line  20  as  follows: 

10  run  f\<::3sy 

15  REM  USE  fl  STEP  SIZE  OF  1 

20  FOR  1=0  TO  99 

30  fl<:i>  =  I 

35  ?Ha:): 

40  NEXT  I 

80  GOTO  80 

Also,  you  do  not  need  to  specify  the  index  variable  in  the  NEXT  statement.  But  if 
you  do,  it  will  make  your  program  easier  to  read. 
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Nested  Loops 

The  FOR-NEXT  structure  is  referred  to  as  a  "program  loop"  since  statement 
execution  loops  around  from  FOR  to  NEXT,  and  back  to  FOR.  This  loop  structure  is 
very  common;  almost  every  BASIC  program  that  you  write  will  include  one  or  more 
such  loops.  Loops  are  so  common  that  they  are  frequently  nested.  The  statement 
sequence  occurring  between  FOR  and  NEXT  can  be  of  any  length;  frequently  it  can 
run  to  tens  or  hundreds  of  statements.  And  within  these  tens  or  hundreds  of  state- 
ments, additional  loops  may  occur.  The  following  illustration  shows  a  single  level  of 
nesting: 

10  Bin  R<:39> 

20  FOR  1=0  TO  99 

30  fl(:i:)=i 

40  REM  BISPLflV  RLL  VfiLUES  OF  Ra>  fiSSIGNED  THUS  FAR 
50  FOR  ..T=0  TO  I 

60  ?fl <.;.■) 

70  NEXT  J 
S0  NEXT  I 
90  GOTO  90 

Complex  loop  structures  appear  frequently,  even  in  relatively  short  programs. 
Here  is  an  example,  showing  the  FOR  and  NEXT  statements,  but  none  of  the  inter- 
mediate statements: 

50  FOR  1=1  TO  10 

60  FOR  M=25  TO  347  STEP  3 

100  FOR  fl=9  TO  0  STEP  -1 

140  NEXT  fl 

200  FOR  E=25  TO  100  STEP  5 

280  NEXT  E 
300  NEXT  X 

500  FOR  V=l  TO  20  STEP  2 

600  FOR  P=10  TO  20 

650  NEXT  P 
700  NEXT  V 

1000  FOR  Z=l  TO  10 

1090  NEXT  2 
1200  NEXT  I 
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The  outermost  loop  uses  index  I;  it  contains  three  nested  loops  that  use  indexes  X,  Y, 
and  Z.  The  first  loop  contains  two  additional  loops  which  use  indexes  A  and  B.  The  sec- 
ond loop  contains  one  nested  loop  using  index  P.  The  third  loop  contains  no  nested 
loops.  Each  nested  loop  must  have  a  different  index  variable  name.  Statement  execu- 
tion sequences  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Loop  structures  are  very  easy  to  visualize  and  use.  There  is  only  one  common 
error  which  you  must  avoid:  Do  not  terminate  an  outer  loop  before  you  terminate  an 
inner  loop.  For  example,  the  following  loop  structure  is  illegal: 


If  you  do  not  include  the  index  variable  in  the  NEXT  statement,  then  program 
logic  will  automatically  terminate  loops  correctly,  since  there  is  only  one  possible  correct 
loop  termination  each  time  a  NEXT  statement  is  encountered.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this,  look  again  at  the  complex  example  illustrated  earlier.  Then  work  out  some  addi- 
tional complex  examples. 

Every  program  must  have  the  same  number  of  FOR  and  NEXT  statements, 
since  every  loop  must  begin  with  a  FOR  statement  and  end  with  a  NEXT  statement. 
For  example,  suppose  there  are  two  FOR  statements,  but  only  one  NEXT  statement. 
The  second  FOR  statement  constitutes  an  inner  loop  which  will  execute  correctly.  But 
the  outer  loop  has  no  NEXT  statement  to  terminate  it  and  the  program  will  execute 
incorrectly.  If  you  have  too  many  NEXT  statements  a  syntax  error  will  also  be  gener- 
ated. 


•146'NEkT  R\ 

♦        I  Y 
-200V  FOR  B=25  TO  100  -STEP  5 


■50-FGR  1  =  1  TO  10 
.60-FQr\=25  to  347  STEP  3 

-lee-rd^T  i 
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SUBROUTINE  STATEMENTS 


Once  you  start  writing  programs  that  are  more  than  a  few  statements  long,  you 
will  quickly  find  short  routines  that  get  used  repeatedly.  For  example,  suppose  you  have 
an  array  variable  (such  as  A  (I))  which  is  reinitialized  frequently  at  different  points  in 
your  program.  Would  you  simply  repeat  the  three  instructions  that  constitute  the  FOR- 
NEXT  loop  that  we  described  earlier?  Since  there  are  just  three  instructions,  you  may  as 
well  do  so. 

But  suppose  you  have  to  initialize  the  array  and  then  execute  ten  or  eleven 
instructions  that  process  array  data  in  some  fashion.  If  you  had  to  use  this  loop  many 
times  within  one  program,  rewriting  ten  to  fifteen  statements  each  time  you  wished  to 
use  the  loop  would  take  time;  but  more  importantly  it  would  waste  a  lot  of  computer 
memory.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


How  about  separating  out  the  repeated  statements  and  branching  to  them? 
That  is  precisely  what  we  will  do;  the  group  of  statements  is  then  referred  to  as  a 
"subroutine." 


Start  of  program 


Repeated  routine 


etc. 
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But  a  problem  arises.  Branching  from  your  program  to  the  subroutine  is  simple 
enough;  the  subroutine  has  an  entry  line  number.  But  at  the  end  of  the  subroutine, 
where  do  you  branch  back  to?  You  could  execute  a  GOTO  statement  whenever  you  wish 
to  branch  to  a  subroutine. 


Arbitrarily  selected 
line  numbers 


Start  of  program- 


10 


100  GOTO  2000 
110 


1 90  GOTO  2000  - 
200 


250  GOTO  2000 
260 


480  GOTO  2000 
500 


~  2000 

y  I 
y  I 

/ 

/  2150 


Subroutine 

—  start 


/ 


end 


^  Return  ( 

,  where?     ^ — '  \ 


GOSUB  Statement 

At  the  end  of  the  subroutine,  where  do  you  return  to?  If  two  GOTO  statements 
branch  to  the  subroutine,  there  are  two  different  places  to  which  you  will  wish  to  return 
after  the  subroutine  has  completed  execution.  The  solution  is  to  use  special  subroutine 
statements.  Instead  of  branching  to  the  suboutine  using  a  GOTO,  use  a  GOSUB 
statement.  This  statement  branches  in  the  same  way  as  a  GOTO,  but  in  addition  it 
remembers  the  next  line  number.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

Subroutine 


110  GOSUB  2000 


2000-1- 
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End  the  subroutine  with  a  RETURN  statement.  This  statement  causes  a  branch 
back  to  the  line  number  which  the  GOSUB  statement  remembered.  The  three-state- 
ment loop  which  initializes  array  A  (I)  would  appear  as  follows  if  it  were  converted  into  a 
subroutine: 

10  REM  mm  pROORfln 

20  REM  VOU  cm  DIMENSION  fl  SUBROUTINE'S  VflRIflBLE  IN  THE  MR  IN 
30  REM  PROGRAM.     IT  IS  R  GOOD  IDER  TO  DIMENSION  ALL  VRRIRBLEfi 
50  REM  RT  THE  START  OF  THE  MAIN  PROGRAM. 
60  DIM  R';99> 
70  GOSUB  2000 

Se  REM  DISPLRV  SOMETHING  TO  PROVE  THE  RETURN  OCCURRED 

90  ?" RETURNED" 

!S0  GOTO  100 

2000  REM  SUBROUTINE 

2010  FOR  1=0  TO  99 

2020  fla:)  =  I 

2030  ?Ra::i; 
2040  ne?<:t  I 

2050  RETURN 

Nested  Subroutines 

Subroutines  can  be  nested.  That  is  to  say,  a  subroutine  can  itself  call  another 
subroutine,  which  in  turn  can  call  a  third  subroutine,  and  so  on.  You  do  not  have  to  do 
anything  special  in  order  to  use  nested  subroutines.  Simply  branch  to  the  subroutine 
using  a  GOSUB  statement  and  end  the  subroutine  with  a  RETURN  statement.  CBM 
BASIC  will  remember  the  correct  line  number  for  each  nested  return.  The  following 
program  illustrates  nested  subroutines: 

10  REM  MAIN  PROGRAM 

20  REM  VOU  CRN  DIMENSION  A  SUBROUTINE'S  VARIABLE  IN  THE  MAIN 
30  REM  PROGRAM.     IT  IS  H  GOOD  IDEA  TO  DIMENSION  ALL  VRRIRBLEfi 
50  REM  AT  THE  START  OF  THE  MAIN  PROGRRM. 
60  DIM  R(99> 
70  GOSUB  2000 

30  REM  DISPLAV  SOMETHING  TO  PROVE  THE  RETURN  ncCilRPED 
90  ?" RETURNED" 
100  GOTO  100 

2000  REM  FIRST  LEVEL  SUBROUTINE 

2010  FOR  1=0  TO  99 

2020  A<i:)  =  I 

2030  GOSUB  3000 

2040  NEXT  I 

2050  RETURN 

3000  REM  NESTED  SUBROTINE 
3010  ?Aa;i 

3020  RETURN 

This  program  moves  the  ?A(I)  statement  out  of  the  subroutine  and  puts  it  into  a  nested 
subroutine.  Nothing  else  changes. 

Computed  GOSUB  Statement 

GOTO  and  GOSUB  statement  logic  is  very  similar.  The  only  difference  is  that 
GOSUB  remembers  the  next  line  number.  It  will  therefore  not  come  as  any  surprise  that 
there  is  a  computed  GOSUB  statement  akin  to  the  computed  GOTO  statement.  The 
computed  GOSUB  statement  allows  you  to  branch  to  one  of  two  or  more  subroutines 
depending  on  the  value  of  an  index.  Consider  the  following  statement: 

90 

100  ON  A  GOSUB  1000..  500.5000.2300 
110 
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When  the  statement  on  line  100  is  executed,  if  A  =  1  the  subroutine  beginning  at 
line  1000  is  called.  If  A  =  2  the  subroutine  beginning  at  line  500  is  called.  If  A  =  3  the 
subroutine  beginning  at  line  5000  is  called.  If  A  =  4  the  subroutine  beginning  at  line 
2300  is  called.  If  A  has  any  value  other  than  1,2,3,  or  4,  an  error  message  will  be  re- 
ported and  the  program  will  stop  executing.  The  computed  GOSUB  statement  remem- 
bers the  next  line  number  (in  this  case  1 10).  It  does  not  matter  which  of  the  subroutines 
gets  called,  the  called  subroutine's  RETURN  statement  will  cause  a  branch  back  to  the 
"remembered"  line  number,  in  this  case  line  110. 

You  can  nest  subroutines  using  computed  GOSUB  statements,  just  as  you  can 
nest  subroutines  using  standard  GOSUB  statements. 

IF-THEN  Statement 

The  arithmetic  and  relational  operators  which  we  described  earlier  in  this  chapter 
are  frequently  used  in  IF-THEN  statements.  This  gives  a  BASIC  program  decision- 
making capabilities.  Following  IF  you  enter  any  expression.  If  the  expression  is 
"true,"  then  the  statement(s)  following  THEN  are  executed.  However  if  the  expres- 
sion is  "false"  the  statement  (s)  following  THEN  are  not  executed.  Here  are  three 
simple  examples  of  IF-THEN  statements: 

10  IF  THEN  PRINT  MSGl 

40  IF  CCt<"n"  THEN  IN=0 

50  IF  Q::i4  HNIi  MOMl  GOTO  66 

The  word  THEN  is  optional;  it  may  be  omitted,  as  in  the  third  example. 

The  statement  on  line  10  causes  a  PRINT  statement  to  be  executed  if  the  floating 
point  variable  A  value  is  five  more  than  the  floating  point  variable  B  value.  The  PRINT 
statement  will  not  be  executed  otherwise. 

The  statement  on  line  40  sets  floating  point  variable  IN  to  0  if  string  variable  CCS 
is  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  range  A  through  L. 

The  statement  on  line  50  causes  program  execution  to  branch  to  line  66  if  floating 
point  variable  Q  is  less  than  14,  and  floating  point  variable  M  is  not  equal  to  floating 
point  variable  Ml.  Otherwise  program  execution  will  continue  with  the  statement  on  the 
next  line. 

If  you  do  not  understand  the  evaluation  of  expressions  following  IF,  then  refer  to 
the  discussion  of  such  expressions  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

INPUT  AND  OUTPUT  STATEMENTS 

From  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  been  using  the  question  mark  (?)  to 
create  displays.  In  fact  the  question  mark  is  a  shorthand  version  of  the  PRINT  state- 
ment. 

There  are  a  variety  of  BASIC  statements  that  control  the  transfer  of  data  to  and 
from  the  computer.  Collectively  these  are  referred  to  as  input/output  statements.  The 
simplest  input/output  statements  control  data  input  from  the  keyboard  and  data  out- 
put to  the  display.  We  are  going  to  discuss  these  simple  input/output  statements  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow.  But  there  are  also  more  complex  input/output  statements  that 
control  data  transfer  between  the  computer  and  peripheral  devices  such  as  cassette 
units,  diskette  units,  and  printers.  These  more  complex  input/output  statements  are  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  6. 

Since  we  have  already  encountered  the  PRINT  statement,  let  us  discuss  this  state- 
ment first. 
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PRINT  Statement 

You  can  use  the  word  PRINT  or  a  question  mark  (?)  to  create  a  PRINT  state- 
ment. 

Why  use  PRINT  instead  of  DISPLAY  or  some  abbreviation  of  the  word  display? 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  early  sixties,  when  the  BASIC  programming  language  was 
being  created,  displays  were  very  expensive  and  generally  unavailable  on  medium-  or 
low-cost  computers.  The  standard  computer  terminal  had  a  keyboard  and  a  printer. 
Information  was  printed  where  today  it  is  displayed;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  "print" 
to  describe  a  statement  which  causes  a  display. 

The  PRINT  statement  will  display  text  or  numbers.  Text  must  be  enclosed  in 
quotes.  For  example,  the  following  statement  will  display  the  single  word  "text": 

10  PRINT  "TE.XT" 

or: 

10  ?"TEKT" 

To  display  a  number,  you  place  the  number,  or  a  variable  name,  after  PRINT. 
This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

10  H";=i0 
20  "'^..R"; 

The  statement  at  line  20  displays  the  number  5,  and  then  the  number  10  on  the  same 
line. 

You  can  display  a  mixture  of  text  and/or  numbers  by  listing  the  information  to  be 
displayed  after  PRINT,  Use  commas  to  separate  individual  items.  The  following  PRINT 
statement  displays  the  words  "one,"  "two,"  "three,"  "four"  and  "five,"  followed  by 
the  numeral  for  each  number: 

10  ?"OHE"..  1..  "TWQ"..2..  "THREE"..:;:..  "FnUR"..4,  "FIVE"..5 

If  you  separate  variables  with  commas,  as  we  did  above,  then  the  CBM  com- 
puter automatically  assigns  10  character  spaces  for  each  variable  displayed.  Try 

executing  the  statement  illustrated  above  in  immediate  mode  to  prove  this  to  yourself. 
If  you  want  the  display  to  take  out  empty  spaces,  separate  the  variables  with  semi- 
colons, as  follows: 

18  PRINT  "  ONE  "   1 "  TWO  " .:  2 "  THREE  "  ,:  2-  i  "  FOUR  "  ;  4 .:  "  F IVE  "  .:  5 

Enter  this  statement  in  immediate  mode  and  display  it  to  understand  how  the  semicolon 
works. 

A  PRINT  statement  automatically  inserts  a  carriage  return  at  the  end  of  the 
display,  unless  you  suppress  it.  You  can  suppress  the  carriage  return  by  putting  a 
comma  or  a  semicolon  after  the  last  variable.  A  comma  occurring  after  the  last  variable 
will  continue  the  display  at  the  next  10-character  space  boundary.  To  illustrate  this, 
enter  the  following  three-statement  program  and  run  it  by  typing  in  RUN: 

10  PRINT  "ONE"..  1..  "TWO"..  2 
20  PR  INT  "  THREE  "  ..  3 ..  "  FOUR  " ..  4 
:30  OOTO  30 

Now  add  a  comma  to  the  end  of  the  statement  on  line  10  and  again  execute  the 
program  by  typing  RUN.  You  will  see  the  two  lines  of  display  occur  on  a  single  line. 
Remember  to  type  RUN  on  a  blank  line  or  you  will  get  a  syntax  error. 
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Now  replace  the  comma  at  the  end  of  line  10  with  a  semicolon  and  again  run  the 
program.  The  display  occurs  on  a  single  line,  but  the  space  between  the  numeral  "2" 
and  the  word  "three"  has  been  removed.  By  changing  other  commas  to  semicolons  you 
can  selectively  remove  additional  spaces. 

We  have  been  illustrating  the  numerals  by  inserting  them  directly  into  the  PRINT 
statement.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  display  the  contents  of  variables  instead.  The  following 
program  reproduces  the  first  PRINT  statement,  but  uses  variable  A%(I)  to  create  digits. 
Try  entering  this  program  and  running  it: 

10  FOR  1=1  TO  5 
20  f«<I)=I 
30  NEXT 

40  PR  I  NT    ONE  %  fl;i  <  1     ''  TWO  r:     <  2  ;^:  nHREE  '■ .:  fl"i  C  3  >  :  FOUR " ;  H,-.  (.  4 

"FiVE";M;;t:5:) 

50  GOTO  50 

We  can  put  the  displayed  words  into  a  string  array  and  move  the  PRINT  statement  into 
the  FOR-NEXT  loop  by  changing  the  program  as  follows: 

10  URTFl  "ONE"  ..  "TWO"  ,  "THREE"  ..  "FOUR"  "FIVE" 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

30  R;;a;'=i 

40  RERB  N*a:) 

50  PRINT  NJn:);RKa:); 

60  NEXT 
70  GOTO  70 

The  program  shown  above  is  not  well  written.  A%(I)  can  be  eliminated,  and  N$  need 
not  be  an  array  variable.  Can  you  rewrite  the  program  using  N$  and  removing  A$(I) 
entirely? 

PRINT  Formatting  Functions 

We  use  the  word  "formatting"  to  describe  the  process  of  arranging  information 
on  a  display  (or  a  printout)  so  that  the  information  is  easier  to  understand,  or  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Given  the  PRINT  statement  and  nothing  else,  formatting  could 
become  a  complex  and  painful  chore.  For  example,  suppose  you  want  to  display  a  head- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  display.  Does  that  mean  displaying  space 
codes  until  you  reach  the  first  heading  character  position?  Not  only  would  that  be 
tedious  and  error  prone,  it  would  also  waste  a  lot  of  memory,  since  each  space  code  must 
be  converted  into  an  appropriate  computer  instruction.  Fortunately,  CBM  BASIC  pro- 
vides three  PRINT  formatting  aides:  the  SPC,  TAB,  and  POS  functions. 

SPC  Function 

SPC  is  a  space  over  function.  You  include  SPC  as  one  of  the  terms  in  a  PRINT 
statement;  after  the  letters  SPC  you  must  include  (in  parentheses)  the  number  of 
character  positions  that  you  wish  to  space  over.  For  example,  we  could  display  a  heading 
beginning  at  the  left-most  character  position  of  the  display  as  follows: 

10  ?"HERIiING" 

But  to  center  the  heading  on  a  40-column  screen  display  you  would  first  space  over  16 
character  positions  as  follows: 

10  T'SPCaS:) "HEflHING" 

Notice  the  semicolon  after  the  SPC  function.  A  comma  after  SPC  will  start  displaying 
text  at  the  next  10-character  boundary  following  the  number  of  spaces  specified  by  SPC. 
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Any  time  you  include  the  SPC  function  in  a  PRINT  statement  you  simply  cause 
the  next  printed  or  displayed  character  to  be  moved  over  by  the  number  of  positions 
specified  after  SPC;  no  other  PRINT  statement  syntax  is  changed. 


TAB  Function 

TAB  is  a  tabbing  function  similiar  to  typewriter  tabbing. 

Suppose  you  want  to  print  or  display  information  in  columns.  You  must  first 
calculate  the  character  position  of  the  line  where  each  column  is  to  begin.  This  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 

COLUMN  NUMBER 
\ 

0  16  32  48 

JONES,  P.  J  431-25-6277  1420.00  258.74 

BURKE,  P.  L  447-71-7614  2025.00  467.64 

ROBINSON,  L.  W             231-80-8421  2150.00  477.04 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

In  the  illustration  above,  columns  begin  at  character  positions  0,  16,  32  and  48. 
(Obviously  the  computer  has  an  80-column  display  or  is  printing  on  80-column  paper.) 
Now  instead  of  computing  space  codes  as  you  go  from  line  to  line,  following  each  col- 
umn entry  you  simply  insert  a  TAB  function  in  the  PRINT  statement. 

Consider  one  line  of  the  display  illustrated  above;  counting  character  positions, 
we  could  display  the  line  without  tab  stops,  as  follows: 

10  ?"JONES,P.J  431-25-6277  1428.00  2.58.74" 

Instead  of  inserting  space  codes,  we  could  use  the  space  function  and  shorten  the  state- 
ment as  follows: 

10  ?  "  JONES .   P.J  " .:  SPC  C 1 7  .."  "  43 1  -25-6277  "  :■  SPC  <  5  ) ;  "  1 420 . 00  " ;  SPC  O  >   "  258 .  74  " 

But  tabbing  is  easier  because  you  tab  to  a  known  column  number  instead  of  counting 
spaces: 

10  ?"JOHES.P.  J";TflB(16>..-  "431-25-6277" ;TftB(.32X; "  1420. 00" TflB(:48.> ;  "258.74" 

Note  that  the  entries  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  are  numbers  which  we  have 
entered  as  text.  Try  rewriting  the  PRINT  statement  to  display  these  as  numbers.  The 
numbers  no  longer  align  as  they  did  when  they  were  displayed  as  characters  (in  Chapter 
5  we  discuss  the  quirks  associated  with  display  formatting).  In  this  case,  numbers  leave  a 
space  for  a  negative  sign,  and  they  do  not  display  zeros  occurring  after  the  decimal  point. 
That  is  why  there  are  differences. 


POS  Function 

POS  is  the  last  of  the  PRINT  formatting  functions.  POS  returns  the  current  cursor 
position.  The  position  is  returned  as  a  number,  equal  to  the  column  number  where  the 
cursor  is  blinking.  You  always  include  a  dummy  argument  of  0  after  POS,  written  as 
POS(O). 

The  following  statement  demonstrates  the  capability  of  POS: 


10  ?" CURSOR  POSITION  IS".:POS(0:) 
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Execute  this  statement  in  immediate  mode.  The  display  will  appear  as  follows: 


" CURSOR  POSITION  IS" ; POS C 0 :) 
CURSOR  POSITION  IS  18 


The  cursor  was  at  character  position  18  after  displaying  "CURSOR  POSITION  IS."  If 
you  add  some  spaces  after  "IS,"  and  before  the  closing  quotes,  you  will  change  the 
number  18  to  some  larger  number. 


INPUT  Statement 

When  an  INPUT  statement  is  executed,  the  computer  waits  for  input  from  the 
keyboard;  until  the  computer  gets  the  input  it  requires,  nothing  else  will  happen. 

An  input  statement  begins  with  the  word  INPUT,  which  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
variable  names.  Entered  data  is  assigned  to  the  named  variables.  The  variable  name  type 
determines  the  form  in  which  data  must  be  entered.  A  string  variable  name  (ending  with 
a  $)  can  be  satisfied  only  by  text  input;  any  number  of  text  characters  can  be  entered  for 
a  string  variable.  To  demonstrate  string  input,  key  in  the  following  short  program  and 
run  it: 

10  INPUT  Fit 

20  ?Pl* 

30  OOTO  10 

Upon  executing  an  INPUT  statement,  the  computer  displays  a  question  mark,  then 
waits  for  your  entry.  The  program  illustrated  above  displays  any  text  which  you  enter,  as 
you  enter  it;  but  the  text  is  displayed  again  because  of  the  PRINT  statement  on  the  next 
line.  The  first  display  occurs  when  the  INPUT  statement  on  line  10  is  executed.  The  sec- 
ond display  is  in  response  to  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  20. 

You  input  integer  or  floating  point  numeric  data  by  listing  the  appropriate  variable 
names  following  INPUT.  Separate  individual  entries  with  commas.  The  comma  has  no 
punctuation  significance  in  an  INPUT  statement.  The  following  example  inputs  a  text 
word,  an  integer  number  and  a  floating  point  number,  then  displays  these  three  inputs. 
Enter  the  program  and  run  it: 

10  INPUT  R*,R.R'.' 
£0  ?fl*.^FI  ..  R.-; 
30  GOTO  1 0 

You  must  enter  a  text  word  followed  by  a  comma,  then  an  integer  number 
followed  by  a  comma,  then  a  floating  point  number  followed  by  a  carriage  return.  Any 
departure  from  this  input  sequence  will  cause  an  error;  following  an  error  the  computer 
displays  two  question  marks.  You  will  have  to  re-enter  the  data  in  the  correct  format.  If 
the  computer  then  displays  a  question  mark  with  the  message  "re-do  from  start,"  enter 
the  correct  data  again. 

Now  rewrite  the  PRINT  statement  so  that  A$,  A  and  A%  are  in  an  order  that 
differs  from  the  INPUT  statement.  Rerun  the  program. 

As  we  discussed  earlier,  any  integers  can  be  represented  using  a  floating  pomt 
number.  Therefore  you  can  input  an  integer  value  for  a  floating  point  variable.  But  you 
cannot  input  a  floating  point  value  for  an  integer  variable.  You  cannot  enter  text  for  an 
integer  or  a  floating  point  number,  but  you  can  enter  a  number  for  a  text  variable;  the 
number  will  be  interpreted  as  characters  rather  than  a  numeric  value.  Try  these  varia- 
tions to  satisfy  yourself  that  you  understand  the  data  entry  options. 
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The  INPUT  statement  is  very  fussy;  its  syntax  is  too  demanding  for  any  normal 
human  operator.  Just  imagine  the  office  worker  who  knows  nothing  about  program- 
ming; on  encountering  the  types  of  error  message  which  can  occur  if  one  comma  hap- 
pens to  be  out  of  place,  s/he  will  give  up  in  despair.  You  are  therefore  likely  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  writing  "idiot-proof  data  entry  programs;  these  are  programs  which  are 
designed  to  watch  out  for  every  type  of  mistake  that  an  operator  can  make  when  enter- 
ing data.  An  idiot-proof  program  will  cope  with  errors  in  a  way  that  the  operator  can 
understand.  Chapter  5  describes  data  entry  programming  in  detail. 

One  simple  trick  worth  noting,  however,  is  the  INPUT  statement's  ability  to  dis- 
play data.  Therefore  you  can  precede  each  item  of  data  entry  with  a  short  message  telling 
the  operator  what  to  do.  The  message  appears  in  the  INPUT  statement  as  text  between 
quotes.  A  semicolon  must  occur  after  the  text  to  be  displayed,  and  before  the  first  input 
variable  name.  Here  is  an  example: 

10  INPUT  "ENTER  THE  NUMBER  1".:N 

20  IF  NOl  THEN  GOTO  59 

30  ?"0K" 

40  GOTO  40 

50  ?"N0..   nUMMV..  " 

60  GOTO  10 

This  program  prints  a  message,  then  waits  for  a  single  data  entry.  This  certainly  beats 
sticking  a  bunch  of  variables  into  a  single  INPUT  statement,  with  only  your  memory 
reminding  you  what  to  enter  next. 

GET  Statement 

The  GET  statement  inputs  a  single  character.  No  carriage  return  is  needed. 

The  single  character  input  can  be  any  character  that  the  CBM  computer  recognizes,  or  it 
may  be  a  numeric  value  between  0  and  9.  Entry  will  be  interpreted  as  a  character  if  a 
string  variable  name  follows  GET.  Type  in  the  following  program  and  run  it: 

10  GET  fit 

20  ?fl* 

30  GOTO  10 

When  you  run  this  program,  everything  will  race  off  the  top  of  the  display.  Each  time 
you  press  a  key,  it  too  will  race  off  the  top  of  the  screen.  That  is  because  GET  does  not 
wait  for  a  character  entry,  it  assumes  the  entry  is  there.  We  can  make  GET  wait  for  a 
specific  character  by  testing  for  the  character  as  follows: 

10  GET  fit 

20  IF  R*<:>";<;"  then  goto  le 

30  ?fl* 

40  GOTO  10 

This  program  waits  for  the  letter  X  to  be  entered.  Nothing  else  will  do. 

GET  can  also  be  programmed  to  wait  for  any  keyboard  entry.  This  program  logic 
uses  the  fact  that  the  GET  statement  string  variable  is  assigned  a  null  character  code 
until  a  character  is  input  at  the  keyboard.  The  null  code  is  00  which  cannot  be  entered 
from  the  keyboard,  but  can  be  specified  within  a  program,  using  two  adjacent  quotation 
marks  "".  Here  is  the  necessary  program  logic: 

10  GET  fl* 

20  IF  fl*=""  THEN  GOTO  10 

30  ?fl* 

40  GOTO  10 
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If  the  GET  statement  specifles  an  integer  or  floating  point  variable,  then  the 
input  is  interpreted  as  a  numeric  digit.  The  integer  of  floating  point  variable  appearing  in 
a  GET  statement  is  assigned  a  value  of  0  until  it  receives  data  input.  But  you  can  enter  0 
at  the  keyboard.  Therefore  program  logic  has  no  way  of  linowing  whether  the  0  repre- 
sents a  valid  entry,  or  a  lack  of  any  entry.  This  can  present  problems  to  programming 
logic  that  checks  for  an  entry,  as  shown  above.  GET  statements  therefore  usually 
receive  string  characters. 

Programs  use  the  GET  statement  most  frequently  when  generating  dialogue  with 
an  operator.  For  example,  a  program  may  wait  for  an  operator  to  prove  that  he  or  she  is 
there  by  entering  a  specific  character  (e.g.  'Y'  for  'yes').  Here  is  appropriate  program 
logic: 

in  PRINT  "OPERATOR!  ARE  VOU  THERE?  TVPE  V  FOR  VES" 
20  GET  fl* 

IF  fl*<::>"V"  THEN  GOTO  20 
40  PRINT  "OK..   LET'S  GET  OH  WITH  IT" 

Notice  that  this  sequence  never  displays  the  character  entered  at  the  keyboard.  Try 
rewriting  the  program  so  that  any  character  entered  for  the  GET  statement  is  displayed. 

PEEK  AND  POKE  STATEMENTS 

PEEK  and  POKE  are  two  CBM  BASIC  statements  that  rightfully  belong  in 
Chapter  7;  however  we  will  mention  them  here  since  we  have  already  encountered  the 
POKE  statement  in  the  course  of  operating  the  CBM  computer.  We  used  it  to  access  the 
computer's  alternate  character  set. 

CBM  computers  can  have  up  to  65,536  individually  addressable  locations,  each  of 
which  can  store  a  number  ranging  between  0  and  255.  (This  strange  upper  bound  is  in 
fact  2'— 1.)  All  programs  and  data  are  converted  into  sequences  of  numbers  which  are 
stored  in  this  fashion. 

A  PEEK  statement  lets  you  read  the  number  stored  in  any  CBM  computer 
memory  location.  Consider  the  following  PEEK  statement: 

10  a-;=PEEK>;200:) 

This  statement  assigns  the  content  of  memory  location  200  to  variable  A%.  The  PEEK 
argument  may  be  a  number,  as  shown,  an  integer  variable  name,  or  an  integer  expres- 
sion, but  it  must  evaluate  to  the  address  of  a  memory  location. 

The  POKE  statement  writes  data  into  a  memory  location.  For  example  the 
statement: 

20  POKE  80m,ftX 

takes  the  content  of  variable  A%  and  stores  it  in  memory  location  8000.  Each  POKE 
argument  may  be  a  number,  a  variable  or  an  expression  with  a  value  between  0  and  255. 
A  floating  point  value  is  converted  to  an  integer. 

You  can  PEEK  into  read/write  memory  or  read-only  memory.  But  you  can  only 
POKE  into  read/write  memory.  This  is  self-evident;  read-only  memory,  as  its  name 
implies,  can  have  its  contents  read,  but  cannot  be  written  into. 
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END  AND  STOP  STATEMENTS 

The  END  and  STOP  statements  halt  program  execution.  You  can  continue 
execution  by  typing  CONT  at  the  Iceyboard.  You  do  not  have  to  include  END  or  STOP 
statements  in  your  program;  however  these  statements  do  make  for  tidy  programming. 

In  many  of  the  programming  examples  given  in  this  chapter  we  use  a  GOTO  state- 
ment that  branches  to  itself  in  order  to  stop  program  execution.  For  example  the  state- 
ment: 

50  GOTO  50 

will  execute  endlessly  since  the  GOTO  statement  selects  itself  for  the  execution.  We 
could  replace  this  statement  with  a  STOP  statement.  When  a  STOP  statement  is 
executed,  the  following  message  will  appear: 

BREAK  IN  XXffi 
REflDV 

Then  execution  stops.  XXXX  is  the  line  number  of  the  STOP  statement.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  STOP  statement  in  your  program,  use  XXXX  to  identify  which  state- 
ment was  executed. 


FUNCTIONS 

Another  element  of  CBM  BASIC  is  the  function,  which  in  some  ways  looks  like  a 
variable,  but  in  other  ways  acts  more  like  a  BASIC  statement. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  understanding  what  a  function  is  is  to  look  at  an 
example  in  an  assignment  statement: 

10  fl=SCJR';B::' 

The  variable  A  has  been  set  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  variable  B.  SQR  specifies  the 
square  root  function.  Here  is  a  string  function: 

20  C:i:=LEFTt(:ii*..2> 

In  this  example  the  string  variable  C$  is  set  equal  to  the  first  two  characters  of  string 
variable  D$. 

Functions  can  substitute  for  variables  or  constants  anywhere  in  a  BASIC  state- 
ment, except  to  the  left  of  an  equal  sign.  In  other  words,  you  can  say  that  A  =  SQR(B), 
but  you  cannot  say  that  SQR(A)=B. 

We  have  already  used  four  functions.  SPG,  TAB,  and  FOS  are  system  functions 
used  with  the  PRINT  statements  to  format  displays.  Also,  PEEK  is  a  function. 

The  discussion  which  follows  shows  you  how  to  use  functions.  An  incomplete 
summary  of  the  available  CBM  BASIC  functions  is  presented  here  but  complete 
descriptions  of  all  functions  are  given  in  Chapter  8. 

You  specify  a  function  using  appropriate  letters  (such  as  SQR  for  square  root), 
followed  by  arguments  enclosed  in  parentheses.  In  the  case  of  A  =  SQR(B),  SQR 
requires  a  single  argument,  which  in  this  case  is  the  variable  B.  For  C$  =  LEFT$(D$,2), 
LEFTS  specifies  the  function;  the  two  arguments  D$  and  2  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 
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Generally  stated,  any  function  will  have  one  of  these  two  formats: 

 Single  argument  for  a  function 

that  has  just  one  argument 


function  (argi) 
function  (arg1.arg2) 


Two  arguments  for  a  function 
that  needs  two  arguments 

Letters  that  specify  the  function 


A  few  functions  need  three  arguments. 

Each  function  argument  can  be  a  constant,  a  variable,  or  an  expression. 

A  function  appearing  in  a  BASIC  statement  is  evaluated  before  any  operators. 

Each  and  every  function  in  a  BASIC  statement  is  reduced  to  a  single  numeric  or  string 
value  before  any  other  parts  of  the  BASIC  statement  are  evaluated.  For  example  in  the 
following  statement: 

1 0  E=24 .  ?*  (  SQR  t:  C +5  -S I N  C  B .  2+D  ) 

SQR  and  SIN  functions  are  evaluated  first.  Suppose  SQR(C)=6.72  and 
SIN(0.2  +  D)  =0.625.  The  statement  on  line  10  will  first  be  reduced  to: 

10  B=24 .  7*  <  6 .  ?2+5  :>  -9 . 625 

Then  this  simpler  statement  is  evaluated. 


ARITHMETIC  FUNCTIONS 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  arithmetic  functions  that  you  can  use  with  CBM  BASIC: 

INT  Converts  a  floating  point  argument  to  its  integer  equivalent  by  trun- 

cation. 

SGN  Returns  the  sign  of  an  argument:  +1  for  a  positive  argument,  - 1  for 

a  negative  argument,  0  for  0  argument. 
ABS  Returns  the  absolute  value  of  an  argument.  A  positive  argument  does 

not  change;  a  negative  argument  is  converted  to  its  positive 

equivalent. 

SQR  Computes  the  square  root  of  the  argument. 

EXP  Raises  the  natural  logarithm  base  e  to  the  power  of  the  argument 

{em. 

LOG  Returns  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  argument. 

RND  Generates  a  random  number.  There  are  some  rules  regarding  use  of 

RND;  they  are  described  in  Chapter  5. 
SIN  Returns  the  trigonometric  sine  of  the  argument,  which  is  treated  as  a 

radian  quantity. 

COS  Returns  the  trigonometric  cosine  of  the  argument,  which  is  treated 

as  a  radian  quantity. 

TAN  Returns  the  trigonometric  tangent  of  the  argument,  which  is  treated 

as  a  radian  quantity. 

ATN  Returns  the  trigonometric  arctangent  of  the  argument,  which  is 

treated  as  a  radian  quantity. 


You  should  Start  using  functions  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do  not  bother  with  func- 
tions you  do  not  already  understand.  For  example,  if  you  do  not  understand  trigonome- 
try, you  are  unlikely  to  use  SIN,  COS  and  TAN  functions  in  your  programs. 
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Here  is  an  example  that  uses  an  arithmetic  function: 

10  fl=2.743 

20  b=int(:r:)+7 

30  ?B 
40  STOP 

When  you  execute  this  program,  the  result  displayed  is  9,  since  the  integer  value  of  A  is 
2.  As  an  exercise,  change  the  statement  on  line  10  to  an  INPUT.  Change  line  40  to 
GOTO  10.  Now  you  can  enter  a  variety  of  values  for  A  and  watch  the  integer  function  at 
work. 

Here  is  a  more  complex  example  using  arithmetic  functions: 

10  INPUT  H..B 

20  IF  LOG<R>:;0  THEN  R=l,'fl 

30  ?SQR<:fl:)*EXP(:E:) 

40  GOTO  10 

If  you  understand  logarithms,  then  as  an  exercise  change  the  statement  on  line  20,  re- 
placing the  LOG  function  with  arithmetic  functions  that  perform  the  same  operation. 

The  argument  of  a  function  can  be  an  expression;  the  expression  may  contain 
functions.  For  example,  change  line  30  to  the  following  statement  and  rerun  the  pro- 
gram: 

30  ?SQR  <  fl*E!';P  C  B  '>  +3  > 

Now  experiment  with  arithmetic  functions  by  creating  immediate  PRINT  statements  that 
make  complex  use  of  arithmetic  functions. 

STRING  FUNCTIONS 

String  functions  allow  you  to  manipulate  string  data  in  a  variety  of  ways.  You  may 
not  need  to  use  arithmetic  functions  that  you  do  not  understand,  but  you  must  make  the 
effort  to  learn  every  string  function. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  string  functions  that  you  can  use  with  CBM  BASIC: 


STR$  Converts  a  number  to  its  equivalent  string  of  text  characters. 

VAL  Converts  a  string  of  text  characters  to  their  equivalent  number  (if 

such  a  conversion  is  possible). 

CHR$  Converts  an  8-bit  binary  code  to  its  equivalent  ASCII  character. 

ASC  Converts  an  ASCII  character  to  its  8-bit  binary  equivalent. 

LEN  Returns  the  number  of  characters  contained  in  a  text  string. 

LEFT$  Extracts  the  left  part  of  a  text  string.  Function  arguments  identify  the 

string  and  its  left  part. 

RIGHTS  Extracts  the  right  part  of  a  text  string.  Function  arguments  identify 

the  string  and  its  right  part. 

MID$  Extracts  the  middle  section  of  a  text  string.  Function  arguments  iden- 

tify the  string  and  the  required  mid  part. 


String  functions  let  you  determine  the  length  of  a  string,  extract  portions  of  a 
string,  and  convert  between  numeric,  ASCII,  and  string  characters.  These  functions 
take  one,  two,  or  three  arguments.  Here  are  some  examples: 

LEN  ("ABC":) 
LEN<:fl*+E*;' 
LEFTMOST*.,  l!) 
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SYSTEM  FUNCTIONS 

In  the  interest  of  completeness,  CBM  BASIC  system  functions  are  listed  below. 
They  perform  operations  which  you  are  unlikely  to  need  until  you  are  an  experienced 
programmer.  Perhaps  the  only  system  function  you  are  likely  to  use  fairly  soon  is  the 
time  of  day  function.  If  you  print  many  variations  of  a  report  (or  any  other  material)  in  a 
single  day,  it  is  often  a  good  idea  to  print  the  time  of  day  at  the  top  of  the  report.  Then 
you  can  tell  the  sequence  in  which  these  reports  were  generated. 

Here  is  a  list  of  system  functions  available  with  CBM  BASIC: 


PEEK  Fetches  the  contents  of  a  memorY  byte. 

Tl$,  T1  Fetches  system  time,  as  maintained  by  a  program  clock. 

FRE  Returns  available  free  space  —  the  number  of  unused  read/write 

memory  bytes. 
SYS  Transfers  to  subsystem. 

USR  Transfers  to  user  assembly  language  program. 


USER-DEFINED  FUNCTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  many  functions  which  are  a  standard  part  of  CBM  BASIC,  you 
can  define  your  own  arithmetic  functions,  providing  they  are  not  very  complicated. 
User-defined  string  functions  are  not  allowed.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  short  program 
that  uses  a  DEF  FN  statement: 

10  riEFFHP';x)=i00*>: 

20  INPUT  fl 

30  ?M..FNP(:fl:j 

40  GOTO  20 

Following  the  DEF  FN  entry  you  can  have  any  valid  floating  point  variable  name. 
In  this  case  we  have  entered  P,  therefore  the  function  name  becomes  FNP.  If  the  varia-. 
ble  name  was  AB,  then  the  function  name  would  be  FNAB. 

In  a  DEF  FN  statement,  a  single  variable  name  must  follow  the  function  name, 
and  must  be  enclosed  in  parentheses.  This  variable  name  is  local  to  the  function  defini- 
tion; its  value  is  known  only  inside  the  DEF  FN  statement.  You  can  use  the  same  varia- 
ble name  outside  the  function,  but  it  refers  to  a  different  variable  value  which  is  known 
to  the  program  at  large.  The  local  variable  receives  its  value  when  the  function  can,  and 
usually  does,  appear  in  the  expression  on  the  right  side  of  the  DEF  FN  statement  equals 
sign.  Other  variable  names  can  appear  there  too.  When  the  function  is  used  via  the  FN 
statement,  the  expression  is  evaluated  using  the  newly  assigned  value  of  the  local  varia- 
ble and  the  latest  values  of  any  of  the  variables.  The  resulting  value  is  used  where  the 
FN  statement  appeared. 
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Making  the  Most  of 
CBM  Features 


This  chapter  describes  CBM  computer  hardware  characteristics  and  programming 
techniques. 


HARDWARE  FEATURES 

KEYBOARD  ROLLOVER 

If  you  press  two  or  more  keys  simultaneously,  or  if  you  press  a  second  key  before 
the  first  character  is  displayed,  a  keystroke  will  be  ignored  —  unless  your  keyboard  has 
"rollover."  Rollover  "remembers"  a  keystroke  until  it  is  displayed.  Fortunately,  CBM 
computer  keyboards  have  rollover. 

Rollover  remembers  incoming  keystrokes  while  a  preceding  keystroke  is  being 
processed.  The  "remembered"  keystrokes  are  stored  in  a  buffer  until  they  are  pro- 
cessed. Without  this  buffer,  rapidly  incoming  keystrokes  would  be  lost.  For  example,  if 
keystroke  #2  occurs  before  keystroke  #1  has  been  processed,  the  CBM  computer  stores 
keystroke  #2  in  the  buffer  until  keystroke  #1  has  been  processed.  Then  keystroke  #2  is 
taken  from  the  buffer  and  processed  in  turn. 

Rollover  is  a  very  useful  feature  of  the  CBM  computer  keyboard;  it  allows  you  to 
type  in  data  very  fast  without  the  loss  of  occasional  keystrokes. 
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KEYBOARD  BUFFER 

All  CBM  computers  have  a  10-character  buffer  that  holds  characters  when 
keys  are  pressed  at  the  keyboard. 

To  illustrate,  load  and  run  the  final  version  of  the  BLANKET  program,  listed  in 
Figure  5-1.  Press  a  key.  While  the  first  display  is  generated,  press  up  to  ten  more  keys, 
then  sit  back  and  relax.  Each  of  the  ten  keyed-in  characters  will  be  fetched  from  the 
buffer  in  turn  and  displayed  by  the  BLANKET  program. 

Let  us  look  at  this  process  in  more  detail. 

Whenever  you  press  a  key,  it  goes  into  the  first  storage  location  in  the  10- 
character  keyboard  buffer.  If  you  press  the  A  key,  this  is  what  happens: 

Keyboard 
Buffer 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


9 

10 


The  CBM  computer  keeps  track  of  the  number  of  characters  in  the  buffer  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  next  character  to  be  displayed.  Each  time  the  GET  statement  fetches  another 
character,  a  buffer  pointer  is  incremented  to  select  the  next  buffer  location. 

If  you  press  additional  keys  while  the  A  is  being  displayed,  the  additional  charac- 
ters are  stored  in  the  keyboard  buffer  beginning  at  the  next  available  location.  Suppose 
you  type  in  A,  and  while  A  is  being  displayed  you  type  in  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  These  charac- 
ters are  all  stored  in  the  keyboard  buffer: 

Keyboard 
Buffer 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


9 

10 
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10  REM  ##**#**     B  L  fl  N  K  E  T  ******* 
20  REM  CONTINUOUS-LI HE  niSPLHV  OF  OME 
30  REM       CHRRflCTER  ENTERED  FROM  THE 
40  REM  KEVEOfiRD 

50  REM  ******************************* 

90  PRINT  "HIT  fl  REV  OR  <R>  TO  END".: 

100  GET  C*:IF  C*=""  GOTO  106 

105  IF  C:*=CHR*a3:)  GOTO  170 

110  PRINT":]".;  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN 

120  FOR  1=1   TO  920       REM  920/40=23  LINES 

130  PRINT  C*; 

140  NEXT 

150  PR I NT "PHEW! " 

160  GOTO  90 

170  END 


Figure  5-1.  Program  BLANKET 


If  you  let  the  BLANKET  program  continue  to  run,  it  will  successively  display  all 
the  letters  stored  in  the  keyboard  buffer.  After  A  is  finished,  the  program  fetches  B  and 
displays  it  across  20  lines,  then  it  fetches  C  and  displays  it,  etc. 

If  you  type  in  more  than  ten  characters,  then  for  any  model  with  the  exception  of 
the  8000  series,  the  buffer  pointer  wraps  around,  returning  to  buffer  position  1.  For 
example,  if  you  type  in  the  first  11  letters  of  the  alphabet  (A-K),  the  first  ten  letters  are 
stored  in  the  ten  buffer  locations,  then  the  letter  K  is  stored  in  the  first  buffer  location, 
overlaying  the  A: 


Keyboard 
Buffer 


-K  overlays  the  A 


When  the  program  finishes  displaying  the  A,  it  returns  to  fetch  another  character. 
But  the  CBM  computer  has  already  fetched  the  character  in  location  1 ,  so  it  considers 
the  buffer  empty.  Keying  in  exactly  eleven  characters,  or  multiples  of  eleven  characters, 
produces  no  additional  automatic  displays  in  program  BLANKET. 
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Typing  in  12  to  20  characters  displays  the  first  character,  and  then  a  string  of 
characters  beginning  with  character  12.  For  example,  type  in  A.  While  A  is  being  dis- 
played type  in  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  T. 


1  St  ten 
characters 


2nd  ten 
characters 


1 

A 

K 

2 

B 

L 

3 

C 

M 

4 

D 

N 

5 

E 

0 

6 

F 

P 

7 

G 

Q 

8 

H 

R 

9 

1 

S 

10 

J 

T 

-  Next  character 
displayed  after  A 


The  order  of  display  is:  A,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T. 

This  logic  holds  true  for  additional  multiple  characters.  Type  in  A,  and  while  A  is 
being  displayed  type  in  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  (You  will  have  to  be  quick  to  do  this.) 


1  St  ten 
characters 

2nd  ten 
characters 

1 

A 

K 

2 

B 

L 

3 

C 

M 

4 

D 

N 

5 

E 

0 

6 

F 

P 

7 

G 

Q 

8 

H 

R 

9 

1 

S 

10 

J 

T 

last  ten 
characters 


W 


(Q) 


(R) 


(S) 


(T) 


-  Next  character 
displayed  after  A 


-Last  character 
displayed 


A  negating  effect  occurs  every  1 1  characters.  For  instance,  type  in  A  and  B,  and  let 
A  display  completely.  Then,  while  B  is  displaying,  type  in  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  and 
L.  The  additional  ten  characters  are  cancelled  out,  just  as  the  additional  ten  characters  B 
through  K  were  when  entered  while  A  was  being  displayed. 

The  CBM  8000  discards  input  cliaracters  whicli  other  models  wrap  around 
within  the  input  buffer. 
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Emptying  the  Buffer  Before  a  GET 

The  keyboard  buffer  is  a  mild  surprise,  usually  a  pleasant  one.  For  program 
BLANKET  you  can  save  up  the  characters  you  want  displayed  rather  than  keying  them 
in  one  at  a  time  in  response  to  the  HIT  A  KEY  message.  But  the  keyboard  buffer  can 
also  come  as  a  rude  shock.  Accidentally  pressing  a  key  may  cause  a  program  to  fetcli 
an  unwanted  character  from  the  keyboard  buffer.  To  avoid  this,  you  can  program  a 
loop  to  empty  the  keyboard  buffer  before  fetching  an  intended  response  character  as 
follows: 

95  FOR  I=1TO10:GET  C*: NEXT I:    REM  EMPTV  KVBD  BFR 
100  GET  Ct  IF  C*=""  GOTO  109 

The  statements  on  line  95  empty  the  keyboard  buffer  by  getting  all  ten  possible  buffer 
characters. 

Edit  program  BLANKET  by  adding  line  95  as  shown  above.  Now  press  any  com- 
bination of  keys  while  a  character  is  being  displayed.  Any  stored  characters  are  fetched 
and  discarded  by  the  GET  loop,  so  you  will  not  have  any  automatic  continuous  display. 


STRING  CONCATENATION 

Within  strings  the  CBM  computer  will  accept  alphabetic,  graphic,  and  numeric 
characters,  or  combinations  of  these.  While  handling  strings,  it  may  be  useful  to  create  a 
single  string  by  linking  shorter  strings  end  to  end  in  a  chain-like  fashion: 

I         String  1 
I         String  2 
String  3 


1 

String  1  ! 

1          String  2  | 

1         String  3 

1 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  want  to  create  one  large  string,  Z$,  containing  the 
alphabet  A  through  Z.  To  do  this  we  can  link  together  the  last  character  of  A$,  shown 
below,  to  the  first  character  of  J$,  and  the  last  character  of  J$  to  the  first  character  of  S$, 
as  follows: 

A$  J$  s$ 

[MC|D|E|F|G|H|ir|3ro^5TP1^7IS|T|u|v|Wlxk 
Z$  |A|B|C|D|E|F|GIH|I|J|K|L|M|NI0|P|Q|R|S|T|U|vTwIxTyIz1 

The  arithmetic  operator  adds  the  contents  of  numeric  variables,  but  when 
used  with  strings  the  concatenates  the  strings.  Table  5-1  summarizes  the  effect  of 
the         operator  on  strings  and  numbers. 
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Table  5-1.  Addition  (+)  Operations 


Sign 

Type 

Example 
Statement, 

Operation 

Result 

+ 

numbers 

P  =  2  +  3 

2  +  3 

P  =  5 

+ 

numeric  variables 

Q  =T  +  S 

+11111 

Q  =  23456 

T  =  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

S  =  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

alphabetic  strings 

R$  =  A$  +  F$ 

A$  =  / 

C 

D 

E 

|A|B|C|D|Ei.  IFIGIHHUI 

R$=|A|B|C1D|E|F|G|H|I|J| 

F$=  f 

'-G 

H 

1 

J 

+ 

numeric  strings 

Q$  =  T$  +  S$ 

T$  = 
S$  = 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

|1|2|3|4|5|.  -|1|11111|1| 

Q$=|1|2i3|4|511i1|1|1|1| 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

A  word  of  caution:  strings  cannot  be  separated  or  brolcen  apart  in  tlie  same 
fashion  as  tliey  are  concatenated;  they  cannot  be  "subtracted"  the  way  they  are 
"added."  For  instance,  to  create  string  X$  containing  the  contents  of  J$  and  S$  from 
our  original  strings  A$,  J$,  S$,  and  Z$,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  type: 

K$=Z*-Hf  -•  Incorrect 

Try  it  yourself.  Enter  the  values  of  A$,  J$,  S$,  and  X$=Z$- A$  into  the  CBM  computer 
as  shown  below.  The  computer  will  respond  with  a  ?TYPE  MISMATCH  ERROR  IN 
LINE  50. 

10  fl*="l=lBC.IiEFGHI" 
20  Jf=" JKLMHOPQP" 
30  S«="3TUVWXV2" 
40  Z*=Fl*+J»+S* 

50  'At=Zf-FiS   Incorrect  attempt  to  get  J  through  Z  string 

(50  PRINT  X* 

RUH 

?TVPE  MISMflTCH  ERROF;  IH  LINE  50 

The  only  valid  arithmetic  operator  for  strings  is  the  addition  sign  (  +  ).  The  other 
arithmetic  operators  (-,*,/)  will  not  work,  although  the  Boolean  operators  (<,  >,  =) 
may  be  used  for  string  comparison. 

The  correct  method  of  extracting  part  of  a  larger  string  is  to  use  string  func- 
tions. With  the  LEFTS,  MID$,  and  RIGHTS  functions  it  is  possible  to  extract  any 
desired  portion  of  a  string.  In  our  example,  the  letters  J  through  Z  can  be  extracted  as 
follows: 

50  ,X*=RIGHT*(:Z*..  17:>   

X$  =  RIGHT$(|AlBlCiD|E|F|G|H|l|j|K|L|M|N|0|P|Q|R|S|T|U|V|W|X|Y|Z|,17) 
X$  =  iJlKlLlMlNlOlPlQIRIS|T|U|V|W|X|Y|Z| 

or  the  string  may  be  built  by  concatenating  J$  and  S$: 

50  Ht=JS+S* 

X$  =  rj|KlLlMlNlO|P|Q|R]+rSlTlU|V|W|X|Y[l] 
X$=1J|K|L|M|N|0|P|Q|R|S|T|U|V|W|X|YIZ] 
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Printer/Screen  Concatenation 

If  you  want  to  concatenate  strings  for  screen  or  printer  output  only,  use  the 
PRINT  statement  with  semicolon  separators  (;)  between  the  strings: 

PRINT  ft*;J*;S* 

flECDEFGH I JKLMNOPQRSTUVWH VZ 

The  screen  result  (A  through  Z)  is  not  retained  anywhere  in  CBM  computer 
memory. 

GRAPHIC  STRINGS 

Graphic  strings  are  concatenated  in  the  same  way  as  alphabetic  strings.  This  is  a 
useful  way  of  creating  pictures  and  diagrams. 

NUMERIC  STRINGS 

A  numeric  string  is  a  string  whose  contents  can  be  evaluated  as  a  number. 
Numeric  strings  may  be  created  in  two  different  ways,  each  yielding  slightly  different 
results. 

When  numeric  variables  are  assigned  to  numeric  strings  using  the  STR$  func- 
tion, the  sign  value  preceding  the  number  (blank  if  positive,  "-"  if  negative)  is 
transferred  along  with  the  number.  This  is  shown  in  the  short  program  below: 

2CJ  Tt=STR*vftE^ 
SO  PRIHT"flE=" . BE 
40  PRIHT"T*=" . T* 

RUN 

FlE=  12345 
T*=  12345 

however,  if  a  number  is  entered  enclosed  within  quotation  marks,  or  if  the  number  is 
entered  as  a  string  with  an  INPUT,  GET  or  READ  statement,  then  the  numeric  string 
is  treated  like  any  other  alphabetic  or  graphic  string.  No  blank  for  a  positive  sign  value 
is  inserted  before  the  number.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  program: 

10  F)B=  12345 

20  T*=" 12345" 

30  PRIHT"l=rE='M=lE 

40  PRIHT"T*="  ..  T* 

RUN 


flE=  12345-"  Space  inserted 

T*=12345-«  No  space  inserted 
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Let  us  now  concatenate  two  numeric  strings,  T$  and  Q$,  to  make  a  new  numeric 
string  W$.  W$  is  to  contain  the  ten  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  Here  is  one 
possibility: 


10 
::£i 

40  Q* 
50  Wf 


60 

RUN 


T= 12345 
Q=6?890 
T*^STR*<T.i 

PRIHT"W*="..W* 


Create  new  string  W$ 


Why  the  blanks  before  the  1  and  6?  T$  and  Q$  were  originally  positive  numeric 
variables  T  and  Q;  when  T  and  Q  were  converted  from  numbers  into  strings,  the  blank 
sign  position  was  transferred  along  with  the  number. 


T  6(1  2  3  4  5^ 


Q  \U67  8  9  0 


T$  (MSmI] 


Q$|lii|6|7|8|9|0] 


Therefore,  when  T$  and  Q$  are  concatenated,  the  new  string  W$  contains  a  first-digit 
blank,  and  an  embedded  blank  before  the  first  digit  of  Q$. 

T$        +       Q$  W$ 
Ib(|1|2|3|4|5|     It<i6|7|8|9|0|  |bl|1|2|3|4|5|b(|6|7|8l9|0| 

To  get  rid  of  the  embedded  blanks  go  back  to  the  separate  strings  T$  and  Q$.  Look 
again  at  the  contents  of  T$  and  Q$  above.  The  only  values  we  want  in  W$  are  the  num- 
bers to  the  right  of  the  sign  value  in  both  T$  and  Q$.  With  the  LEFTS,  MID$,  and 
RIGHTS  commands  you  can  select  any  character  or  group  of  characters  from  within  a 
given  string.  We  want  all  the  characters  to  the  right  of  the  first  character,  the  first 
character  being  the  sign  value  (either  blank  or  "-").  T$  =  RIGHT(T$,LEN(T$)-1) 
does  the  trick: 


Before: 
T$  |tf|1|2|3|4|5| 


After: 


T$  |1|2T3|4|5| 


Since  the  first  digit  needed  is  in  the  second  position  of  the  string,  we  tell  the  CBM 
computer  to  use  only  the  values  starting  in  position  #2.  We  can  concatenate  T$  and  Q$ 
and  drop  the  leading  blanks  all  in  one  statement: 

W$=RIGHT$(T$,LEN(T$)-1)+RIGHT$(Q$,LEN(Q$)-1) 


Drop  leading  blank 
of  T$ 


Drop  leading  blank 
of  Q$ 


Concatenate 
T$  and  Q$ 
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Our  example  program,  amended  to  eliminate  the  sign  digits,  appears  as  follows: 
10  T=i£34^:; 

T  =1^123451 

Q  =|ii<67890| 
iQ  T^=STF^r^Ti^ 

T$  =|tfriT2l3R"l5| 
40  Q*=&TP*'.ti.' 

Q$  =|t(|6|7|8|9|0| 

50  lJ*=RI&HTJ'.Tf  .LEN -1  ■+PIGHT*  ■.LEfKGf  .1  -  i  J 

W$  =  RIGHT$(T$,6-1)  +RIGHT$(Q$,6-1) 
W$  =  RIGHT$(T$,5)  +RIGHT$(Q$,5) 

W$  =  T$  |1|2|3|4|5|  +Q$  |6|7|8|9|0| 

W$  =|1|2|3|4|5|6|7]8l9l0l 

c.O  PRINT   ■'W4  =  "  .  l-it 

pun 

W*=l£34567390 

In  the  example  above,  note  that  line  50  does  not  check  for  negative  numbers.  If 
both  numbers  are  negative,  then  the  leading  character  of  T$  should  not  be  dropped;  this 
allows  the  negative  sign  to  appear  in  front  of  the  entire  number  W$.  If  the  two  strings 
have  different  signs,  they  should  not  be  concatenated. 


INPUT  AND  OUTPUT  PROGRAMMING 

The  beginning  programmer  quickly  discovers  that  the  input  and  output  sections  of 
a  program  are  its  trickiest  parts. 

Nearly  every  program  uses  data  which  must  be  entered  at  the  keyboard.  Will  a  few 
INPUT  statements  suffice?  In  most  cases  the  answer  is  no.  What  if  the  operator  acciden- 
tally presses  the  wrong  key?  Or  worse,  what  if  the  operator  discovers  that  he  or  she  input 
the  wrong  data  —  after  entering  two  or  three  additional  data  items?  A  usable  program 
must  assume  that  the  operator  is  human,  and  will  likely  make  every  conceivable 
human  error. 

Results,  likewise,  cannot  simply  be  displayed,  or  printed,  by  executing  a  bunch  of 
PRINT  statements.  A  human  being  will  have  to  read  this  output.  Unless  the  output  is 
carefully  designed,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  read;  as  a  consequence  information  could 
be  misread,  or  entirely  overlooked. 

Fortunately  CBM  BASIC  has  many  capabilities  that  make  it  easy  to  program 
input  and  output  correctly.  We  will  describe  some  of  these  capabilities  before  looking 
specifically  at  good  input  and  output  programming  practices. 
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PRINT  STATEMENT 
Semicolon  Punctuation 

Normally  a  PRINT  statement  ends  its  display  with  a  RETURN.  This  causes  the 
next  PRINT  statement  to  begin  displaying  in  the  first  character  position  of  the  next  Ime. 
Thus  the  following  immediate  mode  program  displays  a  column  of  20  characters  m  the 
first  character  position  of  20  rows: 

C.*="W"   FOR  1  =  1   TCI  20  ?  C*:HEXT  ?"PHEW!" 

w 
u 

N 

u 

1^ 
u 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 

N 
t'J 
N 
Ul 

W 

PHEW ! 
RERBV. 

m 

A  semicolon  (;)  appearing  after  any  variable  in  the  PRINT  statement  causes 
the  next  display  to  begin  immediately  at  the  next  available  character  position.  A 

semicolon  following  the  last  (or  only)  variable  in  the  PRINT  statement  parameter  list 
suppresses  the  RETURN.  Therefore  the  following  program  will  display  800  characters 
across  20  rows  of  a  40-column  display. 
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C*="W":FOR  1=1   TO  800  ?  C*; = NEXT ■ ?"PHEW ! " 

PHEW ! 

m 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  index  1  is  used  as  a  counter  to  indicate  the  number  of  W's 
to  be  displayed,  in  this  case  800.  On  the  first  PRINT,  a  new  line  is  begun  and  the 
character  W  is  displayed.  The  semicolon  prevents  a  RETURN  to  the  next  line,  so  the 
cursor  remains  at  the  character  position  following  the  first  W.  The  second  W  is  then  dis- 
played and  the  cursor  is  left  in  the  next  character  position.  This  sequence  continues  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  line,  then  the  cursor  moves  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  This 
sequence  continues  for  20  lines  (of  a  40-column  display). 

Why  does  PHEW!  print  on  a  new  line?  It  doesn't  really;  it  appears  to  start  a  new 
line  because  the  last  character  is  displayed  in  the  last  position  of  the  previous  line. 
Change  800  to  780  and  PHEW!  is  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  characters.  This  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows: 

C*=."-"  :FOR  1  =  1   TO  780:?C*;  -NEXT  ^-'PHEW!  " 


RERDV. 


■PHEW 
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The  semicolon  concatenates  string  data,  displaying  items  right  next  to  each  other, 
with  no  spaces  in  between.  Numeric  data  is  also  displayed  in  a  continuous  line  format, 
but  with  a  single  space  between  negative  numbers  and  two  spaces  between  positive 
numbers  (since  the  +  sign  is  not  displayed). 

To  illustrate  this,  change  the  string  variable  to  a  single-digit  numeric  variable. 
Three  character  positions  are  needed  to  display  each  number,  so  change  the  ending 
index  to  800/3  =  267.  The  number  5  is  displayed  as  follows: 

C=+5  FOP  1  =  1  TO  ZS7  -C.  HEXT  ■  "•"PHEW !  ■ 

5    5    5    5  555555555 
55555555555555 
5555555555555 
5555555555555 
55555555555555 
5555555555555 
5555555555555 
55555555555555 
5555555555555 
5555     5  55555555 
55555555555555 
5555555555555 
5555555555555 
55555555555555 
5555555555555 
55S5555555555 
55555555555555 
5555  555555555 
5555555555555 
55555555555555 
PHEW! 

RERDV. 

m 

Note  the  single  space  between  the  last  number  displayed  and  the  word  PHEW! 
This  is  because  numbers  are  displayed  using  the  following  format: 

Character  position:    1  2  3  ...  x  x+1 
±  n  n  . . .  n 

tt  Space 
 (x- 1 )  digit  number 

 Blanii  if  positive 

-  if  negative 

which  for  a  single  digit  becomes: 

Character  position:    1  2  3 


Space 

Single  digit  numtwr 

Blank  If  positive 
-  if  negative 
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Multiple-digit  numbers  will  scroll  the  display  off  the  screen  unless  the  TO  index  is 
adjusted.  If  C  is  changed  to  2001,  a  6-digit  display  field  is  needed;  you  should  adjust  the 
TO  index  from  267  to  800/6=134: 


C=2001  FOR  1=1  TO  134  ?C;  NEXT  ■'"PHEW! " 

aeei  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  200 
1    2001    2001    2001    2001    2001    2001  2 

001     2001      2001      2001      2001      2001  2001 

2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  200 
1     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001  2 

001      2001      2001      2001      2001      2001  2001 

2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  200 
1  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2 
001     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001  2001 

2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  200 
1     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001  2 

001       2001       2001       2001       2001       2001  2001 

2001       2001       2001       2001       2001       2001  200 
1       2001       2001       2001       2001       2001       2001  2 
001       2001        2001        2001        2001       2001  2001 
2001       2001       2001       2001       2001       2001  200 

1  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2 
001     2001     2001     2001     2001     2001  2001 

2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  200 
1  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2001  2 
001  PHEM! 


RERDV. 

m 

Numbers  are  broken  across  the  end  of  lines.  This  is  because  the  semicolon  (;)  generates 
a  continuous  display  and  nothing  but  an  end  of  line  can  cause  a  return. 


Comma  Punctuation 

Commas  appearing  after  a  variable,  or  at  the  end  of  a  PRINT  statement,  treat 
the  display  as  though  it  were  tabbed  at  ten-character  intervals.  For  a  40-column  dis- 
play this  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

1  11  21  31 

^  Leftmost  position=1 

In  the  display  program  change  the  semicolon  in  the  PRINT  statement  to  a  comma. 
This  causes  numbers  to  be  displayed  in  four  columns  on  a  40-column  display.  At  four 
numbers  per  line,  the  TO  index  will  be  4*20=80.  When  you  run  this  program,  note  that 
the  first  position  in  each  field  is  reserved  for  the  sign. 
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FOR  1=1   TO  80 

7C,  HEXT 

?"PHEW! " 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

200  1 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

2001 

PHEW! 

REfiDV. 

Using  commas  between  PRINT  statement  variables  is  a  convenient  way  to  tab. 
Now  change  the  value  of  C  from  2001  to  44.  Change  the  TO  index  from  134  to 
200.  Press  RETURN  and  (surprise!)  you  will  get  the  display  shown  below. 


C=44 

FOR 

1  =  1 

TO  290: 

7C.  NEXT 

?"PHEW' 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

44 

440 

442 

PHEW ! HEW ! 
RERDV. 

m 

Some  of  the  digits  from  the  previous  2001  display  were  not  blanked  out.  CBM  BASIC 
uses  a  skip  (cursor  right)  cliaracter,  not  blanks,  between  fields.  When  you  display 
over  existing  data,  characters  between  fields  —  or  characters  in  tabbed  format  —  are 
not  erased.  Also  note  that  there  is  a  remaining  "HEW!";  CBM  BASIC  displays  the 
"PHEW!"  but  leaves  the  remaining  positions  of  the  line  just  as  they  were;  it  does  not 
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blank  the  rest  of  the  line.  This  can  be  a  great  advantage  when  you  are  adding  to  data 
already  on  the  screen,  and  you  should  bear  this  capability  in  mind.  For  the  display 
program  line,  however,  it  is  leaving  extraneous  characters  in  the  display. 

To  remove  extraneous  characters  from  the  display,  you  can  have  the  program 
clear  the  screen  before  beginning  a  new  display.  To  do  this,  insert  a  PRINT  CLEAR 
SCREEN  statement  ahead  of  the  FOR-NEXT  loop: 

C;=44  : '  ".T'  FOR  1  =  1   TO  200  ?C*.:    HEXT  :  ?"PHEW !  " 
"^Clear  Screen  (shift  of  CLR/HOME  key) 

Now  when  you  press  RETURN,  you  will  see  the  screen  blank  and  the  numbers 
displayed  on  the  second  line. 

To  begin  displaying  on  the  first  line,  insert  a  semicolon  after  the  PRINT  CLEAR 
SCREEN  statement. 

C:*="ft"  :  ?".-3";;  FOR  I  =  1T0840  :  ?C*.;  :  NEXT  ^  ?"PHEW  !  " 

With  the  extra  line  of  forty  characters,  the  program  can  display  840  characters  without 
scrolling  any  off  the  top. 

Commas  also  work  when  printing  strings.  As  an  example,  enter  the  following 
immediate  mode  program  to  display  twenty  lines  of  tabbed  character  data: 

fl*="HUP! "   E*="TWO! "   C*=" THREE! "   11*= "FOUR' " 
FOR  1  =  1   TO  20  :  ?fl* ..  B* ,  C* .  D*  ■  NEXT  :  ?  "  PHEW !  " 


CURSOR  MOVEMENT 

In  Chapter  3  we  discussed  the  screen  editing  capabilities  provided  by  the  cursor 
control  keys:  CLEAR  SCREEN/HOME,  CURSOR  UP/DOWN,  CURSOR  LEFT/ 
RIGHT,  INSERT/DELETE,  and  RETURN. 

The  CLEAR  SCREEN/HOME,  CURSOR  UP/DOWN,  CURSOR  LEFT/ 
RIGHT,  and  REVERSE  keys  can  be  included  within  PRINT  statement  strings.  The 
INSERT/DELETE  key  and  the  RETURN  key  cannot  be  used  within  a  PRINT  state- 
ment. 

Cursor  control  keys  are  interpreted  as  characters  within  a  string  until  the  PRINT 
statement  is  executed.  Consider  the  PRINT  statement: 

100  PR  I  NT  "*«*'■ 

^  Quotation  set  #2:  change  program  mode  to  immediate  mode 

'  Programmed  representation  of  cursor  right 

'  Quotation  set  #1 :  change  immediate  mode  to  program  mode 

When  this  PRINT  statement  is  executed,  you  can  see  the  cursor  has  moved  right  by  the 
placement  of  the  asterisks: 

SUN 

+  + 

To  practice  simple  programmed  cursor  movement,  type  in  the  following  program: 

10    PRINT"<CLEAR  SCREEN>-: 

20    PRINT-<CURSOR|>*  <CURS0R1  >♦  <CURS0R1>*  <REVERSE><CURSOflI  >♦ 

<CURSORI>*  <CURSORI>*" 
30    PRINT"  <  CURSOR  1><  CURSOR  [XCURSOR  1><  CURSOR  1  >•■; 
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The  program  should  look  like  this  on  your  screen: 

10  PRINT'TJ".; 

20  PR  I  NT "  mmm  aTti."»r>: " 

30  PRIHT"j(Ii!ftW" 
40  END 

Upon  execution,  the  output  should  appear  as  follows: 

*  13 
*.  13 
* 

This  may  or  may  not  have  been  what  you  expected.  If  you  expected  the  character 
sequence: 

26  PRINT  "mmm 
to  display  the  asterisks  in  a  vertical  line: 
* 
* 

or  if  you  expected  the  character  sequence: 

20  PRINT  "  :r»n*r»" 
to  display  three  asterisks  back  up  over  the  original  three: 

:3 
:3 
:3 

you  forgot  about  the  automatic  right  movement  of  tlie  cursor  following  every 
keystroke.  The  programmed  cursor  control  causes  the  CBM  computer  to  move  the  cur- 
sor directly  up  or  directly  down,  but  the  asterisks  will  be  displayed  in  a  diagonal  line  due 
to  the  cursor's  automatic  advance.  Each  time  a  character  is  displayed,  the  cursor  is  auto- 
matically advanced  one  space  to  the  right.  This  prevents  the  last  character  from  being 
overwritten.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  cursor  movement  of  the  previous  pro- 
gram: 

Automatic  cursor  advance 

To  display  a  vertical  line  you  must  compensate  for  the  advance  by  moving  the  cur- 
sor back  one  space  to  the  left  before  moving  it  up  one  space  or  down  one  space.  For 
example,  the  following  program  statement  displays  a  vertical  descending  line  of  three 
asterisks  followed  by  a  vertical  line  of  three  ascending,  adjacent  asterisks: 

20  PRINT  "<CURSORi>  *<CURS0R-><CURS0R1>*<CURS0R-><CURS0RI>* 
<REVERSE>*<CURSOR-><  CURSOR  T>*<CURSOR-><CURSORI>*"; 

This  will  be  displayed  as  follows: 


20  PR  iHT' mmm  in*"Hi"» 
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If  you  attempt  to  program  the  INSERT/DELETE  and  the  RETURN  keys,  you  will 
encounter  some  surprising  results. 

The  INSERT  key  is  programmable.  When  you  press  the  INSERT  key  between  a 
set  of  quotes,  a  reverse  capital  T  displays.  Of  course  the  CBM  will  not  appear  to  insert  a 
space  if  the  entire  line  the  cursor  is  on  is  blank. 

The  DELETE  key  remains  in  immediate  mode.  Trying  to  program  the  DELETE 
key  in  a  PRINT  statement  will  merely  erase  the  previous  character,  unless  the  DELETE 
key  occurs  within  a  sequence  of  inserted  characters.  The  DELETE  key  is  programmable 
following  an  insert,  but  do  not  use  it  in  this  fashion.  It  will  simply  get  you  into  trouble. 
There  are  simpler  ways  of  achieving  the  same  objective  in  a  program. 

The  RETURN  character  in  a  PRINT  statement  will  immediately  move  the  cursor 
out  of  the  statement  and  to  the  next  line. 

CHR$  FUNCTION:  PROGRAMMING  CHARACTERS  IN  ASCII 

If  you  cannot  press  a  key  to  include  a  character  within  a  text  string,  you  can 
still  select  the  character  by  using  its  ASCII  value. 

The  CHR$  function  translates  an  ASCII  code  number  into  its  character  equiva- 
lent. The  format  of  the  CHR$  function  is: 

PRINT  CHR$(xx) 

^  ASCII  number  from  0  to  255  of 

desired  character  or  cor>trol 

To  obtain  the  correct  ASCII  code  for  the  desired  character,  refer  to  Appendix  A. 
Scan  the  columns  until  you  find  the  desired  character  or  cursor  control,  then  note  the 
corresponding  ASCII  code  number.  Insert  this  number  between  the  two  parentheses  of 
the  CHR$  function.  For  example,  to  create  the  symbol  "$"  from  its  ASCII  code,  find 
the  ASCII  code  for  "$."  "$"  has  two  ASCII  values:  36  and  100.  Which  value  should 
you  use?  Either  number  works  just  as  well.  But  for  good  programming  technique,  once 
you  select  one  number  over  the  other,  use  that  number  consistently  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. We  will  use  36  and  insert  it  into  the  CHR$  function  as  follows: 

PRINT  CHR*<36;' 

Try  displaying  this  character  in  immediate  mode: 

PRINT  CHR*<36> 
$ 

Now,  try  displaying  ASCII  code  100: 

PRINT  CHR*<100? 

The  result  is  the  same.  Experiment  in  immediate  mode  using  any  ASCII  code  from  0  to 
255. 

You  can  use  the  CHRS  function  in  a  PRINT  statement  as  follows: 

10  PRINT  CHR*<:36>;CHR$C42).^CHR*<166> 
RUN 
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The  CHR$  function  lets  you  include  otherwise  unavailable  characters  such  as 
RETURN,  INSERT/DELETE,  and  the  quote  character  (")  among  a  PRINT  state- 
ment's parameters.  You  may  also  use  the  CHR$  function  to  do  comparison  checking 
for  cursor  controls  such  as  RETURN  and  INSERT/DELETE.  Suppose  a  program 
must  check  characters  input  at  the  keyboard,  looking  for  a  RETURN  key.  You  could 
check  for  a  RETURN  (which  has  an  ASCII  code  of  13)  as  follows: 

18  GET  >;$:IF  >;$<>CHR*<13>  "HEH  19 

This  test  would  be  impossible  if  you  tried  to  put  RETURN  between  quotation  marks: 

20  IF  :":$<> "I  RETURN  |"THEH  19 
1 

Impossible 

This  is  impossible  because  when  you  depress  the  RETURN  key  following  a  set  of 
quotes,  it  automatically  moves  the  cursor  to  the  next  line: 

2B'  lF-:mO"-^-  Press  RETURN  key 


Cursor  Controls  (CBM  8000) 

The  screen  editor  release  4.1,  available  on  the  CBM  8000,  has  two  new  key  func- 
tions and  some  new  edit/control  capabilities.  The  key  functions  are  provided  by  the  TAB 
and  ESCAPE  keys.  The  edit/control  capabilities  include  a  programmable  bell,  line  insert 
and  delete,  screen  erase,  graphic/text  switching,  and  scrolling  within  a  programmable 
screen  window. 

The  TAB  Key  and  Tabbing  Function.  The  TAB  key  operates  much  like  a 
typewriter  TAB  key.  The  tabbing  capabilities  of  the  TAB  key  are  equivalent  to  the 
TAB  function.  Up  to  80  TABs  may  be  set  per  line.  To  set  a  TAB  in  immediate  mode, 
move  the  cursor  to  the  desired  screen  column,  then  press  the  TAB  and  SHIFT  keys 
simultaneously.  When  all  tabs  have  been  set,  press  the  RETURN  key: 

 a  a 

1  Press  shifted  TAB  key 

You  can  program  the  TAB  SET  using  a  PRINT  statement.  The  text  string  to  be 
printed  must  move  the  cursor  to  the  required  column,  then  execute  a  TAB  SET.  The 
TAB  SET  character  is  generated  by  pressing  the  shifted  TAB  key.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows: 

PRINT"l|»»>iHI  D  li»»»I*lD  " 

1  TAB  SET 

 1  CURSOR  RIGHT 

A  reverse  upper-case  I  is  displayed  for  the  TAB  SET. 

The  TAB  SET  is  represented  by  ASCII  value  137,  therefore  TAB  SET  can  be  pro- 
grammed using  the  CHR$  function: 

PR  I  HI "  ;  CHR*  OS?) 
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The  TAB  key  advances  the  cursor  to  the  next  tabbed  column  on  the  screen.  To 

tab  the  cursor  in  immediate  mode,  simply  press  the  TAB  key.  If  TAB  is  pressed  beyond 
the  last  tab  position  on  the  screen,  the  cursor  jumps  to  the  end  of  the  display  line. 

When  included  in  a  PRINT  statement,  the  tab  will  occur  at  the  point  where  the 
TAB  character  is  encountered.  Here  is  an  immediate  mode  example: 

PRINT"  Wt'DPET  BITES" 

'  Programmed  TAB 

MV  °ET  BITES 

TAB  CLEAR  clears  a  TAB  SET  position.  In  immediate  mode  move  the  cursor 
to  the  column  whose  tab  set  is  to  be  cleared,  then  press  the  TAB  and  SHIFT  keys 
simultaneously.  Following  the  last  TAB  CLEAR,  press  the  RETURN  key. 

TAB  CLEAR  and  TAB  SET  are  both  generated  by  the  shifted  TAB  key.  Therefore 
if  you  try  to  clear  a  tab  in  a  column  where  none  was  set,  you  will  set  a  tab  instead. 

Tabs  are  cleared  in  program  mode  using  a  PRINT  statement  that  moves  the  cur- 
sor to  the  required  column,  then  executes  a  TAB  CLEAR  character: 

-  R I  NT  '  i»i»»IPBIi»i»»»>0  ' 


TAB  CLEAR 


'  i  -CURSOR  RIGHT 

TAB  CLEAR,  like  TAB  SET,  is  displayed  as  a  reverse  upper-case  I  character. 
TAB  CLEAR  can  be  programmed  using  the  CHR$  function  as  follows: 

:='RINT"li»»H" ;  CHR*(  13?:) 

CHR$(137)  represents  the  TAB  SET  and  TAB  CLEAR  characters. 

Escape.  The  ESCAPE  key  on  the  CBM  200 1/B  business  keyboard  generates  an 
ASCII  code,  but  has  no  editing  capabilities.  On  the  CBM  8000  keyboard  the  ESCAPE 
key  has  two  functions:  pressed  in  immediate  mode  it  cancels  an  insert,  reverse,  or 
text  entry  condition.  ESCAPE  also  allows  certain  character  strings  to  be  interpreted 
as  screen  editing  control  functions. 

ESCAPE  can  be  included  in  a  PRINT  statement  by  using  the  CHR$  function. 

Enter: 

PRINT  CHR$<27;. 

Control  Functions  (CBM  8000) 

Control  functions  summarized  below  are  available  only  on  the  CBM  8000  com- 
puters with  the  80-column  screen.  These  functions  are  defined  in  detail  in  Chapter  8. 
Some  examples  of  their  use  are  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

All  of  these  control  functions  are  desgined  to  improve  displays  and  data  entry; 
although  they  can  be  used  in  immediate  mode,  they  should  not  be  used  to  edit  pro- 
grams. Many  of  these  functions  modify  the  display  without  simultaneously  changing 
memory  content. 

To  use  one  of  these  functions,  its  character  must  appear  In  a  PRINT  state- 
ment's parameter  list.  The  function  character  can  be  specified  within  a  text  string 
using  a  control  character,  or  it  may  be  specified  outside  of  a  text  string  using  a  CHR$ 
function.  The  control  character  is  generated  by  pressing  the  ESCAPE  key,  then  the 
REVERSE  key,  then  the  appropriate  unshifted  letter  key. 
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Bell.  The  Bell  function  works  only  on  a  CBM  8000  computer  that  is  equipped  with 
a  bell.  The  bell  will  ring  automatically  on  power-up,  and  whenever  the  cursor  moves 
through  column  75.  If  the  serpen  window  has  been  narrowed  (using  the  scrolling  win- 
dow function)  the  bell  will  sound  as  the  cursor  passes  through  the  fifth  column  from  the 
right  edge  of  the  window.  The  bell  is  also  sounded  by  a  Control-g  character,  or  a 
CHR$(7)  function  in  a  PRINT  statement. 

Delete  Line  and  Insert  Line.  These  functions  delete  or  insert  a  display  line.  The 
Delete  Line  function  deletes  the  line  on  which  the  cursor  is  located;  all  lower  lines  on 
the  display  are  scrolled  up  one  line  position.  The  Insert  Line  function  inserts  a  line  at  the 
cursor  screen  location,  scrolling  all  lower  lines  down;  the  bottom  line  is  scrolled  off  the 
screen.  Neither  the  Delete  nor  the  Insert  Line  function  modifies  computer  memory; 
only  the  display  changes.  The  Delete  Line  function  is  generated  by  a  Control-u  character 
or  the  CHR$(21)  function  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list.  The  Insert  Line  func- 
tion is  generated  by  a  Control-M  character  or  a  CHR$(149)  function  in  the  PRINT 
statement  parameter  list. 

Erase  Begin  and  Erase  End.  These  functions  erase  part  of  the  line  on  which  the 
cursor  is  currently  positioned.  The  Erase  Begin  function  erases  all  text  to  the  left  of  the 
cursor;  the  Erase  End  function  erases  all  text  to  the  right  of  the  cursor.  Neither  function 
moves  remaining  text.  Neither  function  modifies  memory.  The  Erase  Begin  function  is 
generated  by  a  Control-V  character  or  a  CHR$(150)  function  occurring  in  a  PRINT 
statement  parameter  list.  The  Erase  End  function  is  generated  by  a  Control-v  character 
or  a  CHR$(22)  function  appearing  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list. 

Graphic  or  Text.  The  Graphic  function  selects  graphic  characters  from  the  stan- 
dard character  set,  while  text  characters  select  upper-  and  lower-case  letters.  Also, 
spaces  between  graphic  characters  are  eliminated  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
graphics.  The  graphic  function  is  selected  by  a  Control-N  character  or  a  CHR$(142) 
function  appearing  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list. 

The  Text  function  is  the  inverse  of  the  Graphic  function.  The  Text  function 
selects  the  alternate  character  set  for  graphic  characters,  while  text  characters  continue 
to  select  upper-  and  lower-case  letters.  The  Text  function  is  selected  by  a  Control-n 
character  or  the  CHR$(14)  function  appearing  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list. 

Screen  Window  Functions.  There  are  four  functions  which  allow  a  window  to  be 
defined  in  the  CBM  8000  display,  with  text  scrolled  up  or  down  within  the  defined  win- 
dow. The  Set  Top  function  takes  the  current  cursor  location  as  the  top  left-hand  corner 
of  the  display  window;  the  Set  Bottom  function  takes  the  current  cursor  location  as 
representing  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  window.  This  window  can  be  canceled 
at  any  time  by  pressing  the  HOME  key  twice,  or  by  executing  a  PRINT  statement  with 
two  contiguous  HOME  characters  in  its  parameter  list.  Set  Top  is  selected  by  the 
CHR$(15)  function  and  Set  Bottom  is  set  by  the  CHR$(143)  function;  these  CHR$ 
functions  should  appear  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list  following  cursor  move 
characters  that  correctly  position  the  cursor  to  define  the  top  left  and  right  bottom  cor- 
ners of  the  window. 

The  Scroll  Up  function  moves  text  up  one  line  within  a  window  defined  by  the  Set 
Top  and  the  Set  Bottom  functions.  A  blank  line  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
The  Scroll  Down  function,  likewise,  moves  text  down  one  line  within  the  window, 
inserting  a  blank  line  at  the  top  of  the  window.  Scroll  Up  is  selected  by  a  Control-q 
character  or  the  CHR$(25)  function.  Scroll  Down  is  selected  by  a  Control-Q  or  the 
CHR$(153)  function.  The  control  character  or  CHR$  function  must  appear  in  a  PRINT 
statement  parameter  list. 
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POKE  to  the  Screen 


You  can  use  a  POKE  statement  to  display  any  character  anywhere  on  the  screen. 
Simply  POKE  the  character  value  into  the  correct  screen  location  in  memory. 

The  CBM  computer  screen  is  like  a  grid  of  1000  (or  2000)  squares,  organized  as 
25  rows  and  40  (or  80  columns).  A  40-column  display  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Columns 


Rows 


961 


40 


1000 


One  character  may  be  displayed  in  each  square.  Every  screen  location  is  assigned  an 
address  and  space  in  memory.  Memory  screen  space  begins  at  address  32768  for  square 
1  (row  1,  column  1)  and  ends  at  address  33767  for  square  1000  (row  25,  column  40),  or 
at  address  34767  for  square  2000  (row  25,  column  80).  Memory  address  32768  is  screen 
location  (1,1),  address  32769  is  screen  location  (1,2),  etc.  Figure  5-2  shows  the  correla- 
tion between  screen  locations  and  their  corresponding  memory  spaces  and  addresses. 

To  find  the  screen  address  in  memory  for  any  screen  location,  use  the  following 
equations: 

40  Column  Screen  80  Column  Screen 

32768  +  (column-1)  +  (40.(row-1))     32768+(column-1)  +  (80.(row-1)) 

Enter  the  column  and  row  numbers  of  any  screen  position  into  the  equation  to  find  its 
memory  address.  To  demonstrate,  enter  the  values  5  and  3  to  find  the  memory  address 
for  the  screen  location  at  column  5,  row  3: 

=32768+(COL-1)  +  (40-(ROW-1)) 
=32768+15-1  )  +  (40-1)) 
=32768+4+(40-2) 
=32768+4+80 
=32852 


Rows 


Columns 


25 


40 
1 


25 


The  memory  address  for  screen  location  (5,3)  is  32852. 
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This  equation  makes  it  possible  to  POKE  characters  to  the  screen  without 
Icnowing  any  more  than  the  column  and  row  number  of  the  location  to  be  POKEd. 

Recall  the  format  of  the  POKE  statement: 


POKE  A,X 


where: 


is  the  screen  address. 

is  the  character  or  variable  to  be  POKEd  into  A. 


Replace  A  with  the  screen  equation  and  the  computer  will  calculate  the  screen  address 
for  you: 

POKE  32768+(COL-)  +  (40-ROW-1),X 
POKE  A  ,X 

For  instance,  if  COL  (C)  and  ROW  (R)  is  input  as  5,3,  and  X  is  input  as  (S,  then  a 
spade  will  be  POKEd  at  screen  location  (3,5),  address  32852. 
Try  entering  and  executing  this  program: 


10  INPUT  c..R..:^^ 

20  POKE  32768+<C-l  :■■'  +  ■;40*';R- 


l  y  > .. 


=  32768  +  (COL-1)  +  (40-(ROW-1)),X 
=  32768+(5-1)  +  (40.(ROW-1)),X 
=  32768+4+(40-2),X 
=32768+4+80,X 
=32852,X 


X  is  entered  as  a  number  in  the  range  0  to  255.  The  ASCII  character  correspond- 
ing to  the  entered  number  will  be  displayed. 

Variables  may  be  used  in  POKE  statements,  but  the  variable  must  evaluate  to  a 
number  within  the  allowed  limits: 

POKE  32768+A,X 

where;  A  is  a  number  between  0  and  999 

inclusive  (32768  +  999  =  33767)  for 
a  40 'column  screen 

POKE  A,  X 

where:  A  is  a  number  between  32768  and  33767  inclusive  for 

a  40  column  screen 
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Using  a  variable  to  represent  the  screen  address  is  wise  when  POKEing  to  a 
repeating  sequence  of  screen  spaces.  For  example,  the  program  below  POKEs  the  value 
of  X  ten  spaces  apart  across  the  screen: 

10  fi=3276S 
20  POKE  FI..X 
30  R=fi+10 

40  IF  Fl<:=:33767  GOTO  20 

DATA  ENTRY  (INPUT) 

Data  entry  should  be  programmed  in  functional  units. 

A  mailing  list  program,  for  example,  requires  names  and  addresses  to  be  entered 
as  data.  You  should  treat  each  name  and  address  as  a  single  functional  unit.  In  other 
words,  your  program  should  ask  for  the  name  and  address,  allowing  the  operator  to 
enter  all  of  this  information  and  then  change  any  part  of  it;  when  the  operator  is  satisfied 
that  the  name  and  address  are  correct,  the  program  should  process  the  entire  name  and 
address  as  a  single  functional  unit.  Then  the  program  should  ask  for  the  next  name  and 
address. 

It  is  bad  programming  practice  to  break  up  data  input  into  its  smallest  parts.  In  the 
case  of  a  mailing  list  program  it  would  be  bad  programming  practice  to  ask  for  the  name, 
process  this  data  as  soon  as  it  has  been  entered,  then  ask  for  each  line  of  the  address, 
treating  each  piece  of  the  name  and  address  as  a  separate  and  distinct  functional  unit. 

Tlie  goal  of  any  data  entry  program  should  be  to  make  it  easy  for  an  operator  to 
spot  errors  and  to  give  the  operator  as  many  chances  as  possible  to  fix  errors. 

Suppose  a  program  requires  a  long  list  of  short,  identical  data  items  to  be  input. 
Such  a  list  may  consist  of  names,  social  security  numbers,  or  perhaps  dates.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  write  a  program  which  accepts  such  input  in  blocks.  For  example,  if  names  must 
be  entered,  the  program  might  allow  the  operator  to  enter  as  many  names  as  will  fit  in 
one  vertical  column,  so  that  any  entry  can  be  corrected  while  it  is  still  being  displayed. 
The  program  would  accept  and  process  names  as  they  scroll  off  the  top  of  the  screen. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  write  an  input  program  that  accepts  and  processes  one  name 
at  a  time.  But  this  program  would  reduce  an  operator's  chances  of  spotting  and  correct- 
ing mistakes. 

There  is  one  set  of  circumstances  when  entering  data  in  blocks  is  not  the  best  way 
to  go,  and  this  set  of  circumstances  is  a  surprising  one:  it  occurs  when  a  very  large 
amount  of  data  must  be  entered  by  keyboard  operators.  For  example,  suppose  a 
keyboard  operator  must  enter  hundreds  of  names  and  addresses  a  day.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  highest  volume  of  accurate  data  entry  can  be  achieved  by  having  the 
keyboard  operator  ignore  all  errors  on  first  entry.  The  data  entry  program  should  not 
allow  for  the  correction  of  any  errors,  even  if  the  errors  are  detected  as  data  is  being 
entered.  Operators  should  be  trained  to  ignore  errors  and  carry  on  entering  data  as  fast 
as  possible.  Such  data  should  be  entered  twice,  preferably  by  different  operators.  The 
data  entry  should  be  compared.  The  chances  of  both  operators  making  the  same  error 
are  so  small  that  you  can  count  on  all  errors  being  flagged  as  differences  between  the  two 
sets  of  data  entry.  A  subsequent  program  should  allow  incorrect  data  to  be  corrected. 
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Interactive  Data  Input 

To  demonstrate  the  value  of  good,  interactive  data  input  we  will  begin  with  a  very 
simple  example.  Starting  with  an  early  version  of  program  BLANKET  we  will  discuss, 
step  by  step,  the  changes  that  improve  data  entry,  thereby  making  the  program  easier  to 
use. 

Start  with  the  program  listed  below;  we  will  finish  with  the  program  as  it  appears  in 
Figure  5-1. 

100  C*="fi" 

lie  PRINT  "n" 

120  FOR  1=1  TO  340 
130  PRINT  Cii 
140  NEXT 

150  PRINT  "PHEW  I " 

The  program  above  will  display  800  A's  followed  by  the  exclamation  PHEW! 

Suppose  we  want  to  display  X's  instead  of  A's. 
First  eliminate  the  assignment  statement  in  the  program.  To  delete  a  program  state- 
ment, type  the  line  number  followed  immediately  by  a  RETURN. 

LIST  100 


100  c*="fl" 


REflDV. 

100 -a  ^Type  line  number,  then  key  RETURN. 

LIST 


110  PRINT  ".T'.; 
120  FOR  1=1  TO  840 
130  PRINT  C*; 
140  NEXT 

150  PRINT   "PHEW! " 
REflDV. 

Line  100  is  no  longer  in  the  program.  Type  in  the  statement  C$="X"  in  immediate 
mode,  then  run  the  program. 

Before  RETURN  After  RETURN 

C*="X"  PHEW! 

RERBV.  RERDV. 
RUH!II  B 

The  screen  blanks  and  the  word  PHEW!  is  printed,  but  the  X's  are  not  printed. 
Obviously  the  value  of  C$  is  not  being  transmitted  to  the  program. 

RUN  clears  all  variables  to  0  and  all  strings  to  null  before  beginning  execution  of  a 
program.  So  C$  was  set  to  null,  and  a  null  character  was  printed  in  the  program  loop  (a 
"null"  is  "nothing":  it  does  not  print  nor  does  it  move  the  cursor). 

Is  there  a  way  to  transmit  the  value  of  C$,  entered  in  immediate  mode,  to  the  pro- 
gram? Instead  of  using  RUN,  which  initializes  variables,  use  GOTO  110  (110  being  the 
line  number  of  the  first  line  of  the  program) .  This  does  not  change  any  variable  values. 

Before  RETURN 
C*«"X" 


REflDV. 
GOTO  110 
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After  RETURN 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

PHEW ! 
REflrV. 

m 

Now  the  procedure  for  running  the  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  In  immediate  mode  enter  the  assignment  C$  =  "y"  where  y  is  any  display 
character. 

2.  Enter  the  immediate  statement  GOTO  110. 

There  are  only  two  steps  in  running  the  program,  but  the  procedure  is  awkward. 
You  must  type  in  a  line  (the  assignment  statement),  and  if  you  enter  RUN  instead  of 
GOTO,  you  must  start  all  over.  But  the  program  could  fetch  the  display  character 
while  it  is  running,  using  the  GET  statement.  Type  in  the  following  line: 

100  GET  C*:IF  C*=""  GOTO  100 

List  the  program  and  make  sure  you  entered  the  line  correctly.  Then  run  the  program. 
The  screen  blanks  and  the  cursor  disappears.  Press  any  data  key.  The  character  you 
enter  is  displayed  800  times.  Run  the  program  again.  Press  any  data  key.  The  display 
appears  with  the  new  character. 

Here  is  the  new  procedure  for  running  program  BLANKET: 

1.  Enter  the  RUN  command. 

2.  Press  any  key. 

This  is  a  real  improvement  over  the  original  program.  However,  it  is  a  little  dis- 
concerting to  have  the  screen  completely  blank  out  while  it  waits  for  you  to  press  a  key. 
Add  a  prompt  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  program,  asking  for  key  to  be  pressed.  Type  in 
the  line: 

90  ?"HIT  fl  KEV" 

List  the  program  and  check  the  new  line  for  errors. 
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Now  the  program  gives  operating  instructions.  Run  the  program  several  times  to 
display  different  characters  and  note  how  much  easier  the  program  is  to  use. 

There  is  one  important  modification  left  to  make.  If  you  want  to  run  the  program 
more  than  once,  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  program  instead  of  ending  it.  Then  you 
won't  have  to  type  in  RUN  to  reexecute  the  program.  Add  the  following  line: 

160  GOTO  90 

Again,  list  the  program  and  check  the  new  line.  It  should  look  like  this: 

LIST 

90  PRINT  "HIT  ft  KEV" 

100  GET  C*;IF  C*=""  GOTO  100 

110  PRINT  "r]"; 

120  FOR   1=1   TO  840 

130  PRINT  C*.: 

140  NEXT 

150  PRINT  "PHEW! " 
160  GOTO  90 
REflDV. 

m 

Now  it  is  even  easier  to  use  the  program.  Enter  RUN  and  follow  directions. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  use  the  STOP  key  to  exit  from  the  program.  This  can  be 
eliminated  by  programming  one  particular  key  to  terminate  program  execution.  For 
example,  the  RETURN  key  could  be  programmed  to  terminate  execution. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  done. 

All  data  keys  and  cursor  control  keys  can  be  checked  as  string  characters.  For 
example,  the  following  statements  check  for  a  'Y'  character: 

100  GET  C*-  IF  C*=""   GOTO  100 
105   IF  C*="V"   GOTO  200 

RETURN  presents  a  special  problem.  You  cannot  reference  RETURN  as  a  string  literal: 


-  Cannot  do 


This  is  because  any  time  RETURN  is  pressed,  CBM  BASIC  stores  the  program  line  in 
memory  and  goes  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  You  can,  however,  use  the  CHR$ 
function  to  check  for  a  RETURN  key  entry.  CHR$  allows  you  to  assign  an  ASCII  code 
value  to  a  string  variable  and  treat  it  as  a  string.  The  ASCII  code  value  for  a  RETURN  is 
13. 

Before  programming  to  check  for  a  carriage  return,  consider  what  must  be  done  if 
there  is  one.  The  last  line  of  the  program  branches  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
To  terminate  program  execution,  you  need  to  branch  beyond  the  last  line.  Add  the 
following  line: 

170  END 

Now  add  the  check  for  RETURN  for  program  termination  at  line  105: 

105   IF  C*=CHR*<:i3>   GOTO  170 

Note  that  we  could  have  written,  in  place  of  line  170  and  line  105: 

105   IF       =CHR* <  1  3 THEN  EHD  Option 
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If  you  choose  this  option,  it  is  generally  good  programming  practice  to  have  the 
program  termination  point  at  the  physical  end  of  the  program.  It  is  more  difficult  to  find 
termination  points  embedded  in  the  program. 

Without  the  READY  message  being  printed  each  time,  there  are  two  additional 
lines  available  on  the  screen.  This  allows  80  more  characters  (at  40  characters  per  line) 
to  be  printed.  Change  the  number  of  characters  on  line  120  from  840  to  840+80=920. 
Line  120  will  read: 

120  FOR   1=1    TO  320 

When  you  run  the  program,  you  will  find  that  it  is  scrolling  up  one  line,  leaving  a 
blank  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  This  is  because  CBM  BASIC  executes  a 
RETURN  after  displaying  HIT  A  KEY;  it  does  this  to  select  a  new  line  in  preparation  for 
the  next  display.  We  can  demonstrate  this  by  making  the  cursor  blink. 

Normally  you  cannot  see  the  cursor  because  its  blinking  is  inhibited  before  a  pro- 
gram is  run.  However,  you  can  make  the  cursor  blink  by  adding  the  following  statement 
to  the  beginning  of  the  program: 

80  POKE  548..  0-«  Enable  cursor 

This  is  a  system  location  that  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  7.  Run  the  program 
with  this  line  added  and  you  will  see  the  cursor  blinking  at  the  bottom  line. 

PHEW  ! 
HIT  H  KEV 

This  program  does  not  really  need  the  cursor,  so  delete  line  80. 

To  prevent  the  blank  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  add  a  semicolon  to  the 
PRINT  statement  in  line  90.  We  should  also  add  a  prompt  that  RETURN  is  used  to  exit 
from  the  program.  To  incorporate  these  changes,  line  90  should  now  be  edited  as 
follows: 

<90   ?"HIT  H  KEV  OR  <R>  TO  END", 

As  a  final  task,  you  might  read  over  the  program  and  add  remarks.  Comment  on 
how  the  number  920  was  devised;  you  can  optionally  put  the  remark  on  the  same  line, 
using  a  colon  to  separate  statements: 

120  FOR   I-l    TO  920        sREM  920/40=23  LINES 

Add  a  reminder  that  the  screen  is  cleared;  optionally  align  the  remarks: 

^  110  PR  I  NT  ".T'.;  :REM  CLEHR  SCREEN 

Finally,  add  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  describe  it.  The  final  program 
BLANKET  is  shown  in  Figure  5-1.  Save  it  on  tape  or  diskette. 

Prompting  Messages 

Any  program  that  requires  data  entry  should  prompt  the  operator  by  asking 
questions.  Questions  are  usually  displayed  on  a  single  line  and  demand  a  simple 
response  such  as  "yes,"  "no,"  a  word,  or  a  number.  For  example  the  following 
message  might  be  displayed: 

DO  vou  mm  to  mrke  rhv  chhhges-' 
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An  operator  must  respond  to  this  message  by  entering  the  word  YES  or  the  word 
NO.  Frequently  just  the  letter  Y  or  N  suffices.  Another  common  example  may  give  the 
operator  a  number  of  options.  The  message: 

WHICH  ENTRV  HO  VOU  NISH  TO  CHANGE'' 

may  allow  the  operator  to  enter  a  number  which  identifies  an  entry. 

Programs  that  control  this  type  of  dialogue  should  be  written  as  stand-alone 
subroutines  which  do  not  depend  on  knowledge  of  the  calling  program.  This  has  three 
implications: 

1.  You  cannot  assume  that  the  row  on  which  the  message  will  be  displayed  is 
blank.  If  the  row  is  not  blank,  then  the  message  will  overwrite  whatever  was 
previously  there;  but  worse,  the  remainder  of  the  line,  beyond  the  message, 
will  be  interpreted  as  part  of  the  response.  This  is  ugly  from  the  operator's 
viewpoint,  but  it  can  also  be  troublesome.  Depending  on  how  your  program  is 
written,  remaining  characters  beyond  the  message  may  be  interpreted  as  part 
of  the  data  input. 

2.  The  subroutine  must  receive  parameters  from  the  calling  program.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  message  asks  the  operator  to  enter  a  number,  then  the  calling  pro- 
gram should  pass  the  minimum  and  maximum  allowed  numbers  to  the 
subroutine  as  parameters. 

3.  The  subroutine  must  return  the  operator's  response  to  the  calling  program. 
This  variable  may  be  a  character  (e.g.,  Y  or  N),  it  may  be  a  word  (e.g.,  yes  or 
no),  or  it  might  be  a  number. 

Subroutine  logic  cannot  deduce  on  which  screen  row  the  message  is  to  appear.  It  is 
therefore  fair  to  demand  that  the  calling  program  position  the  cursor  on  the  correct  row. 
You  can  clear  the  selected  row  and  position  the  cursor  at  column  0  of  the  row  using  the 
following  statements: 

2000  REM  CLEfiR  THE  RON  ON  WHICH  THE  CURSOR  IS  CURRENTLV  POSITIONED 
2010  PRINTCHR*a3:>;  "1".;  :REM  MOVE  CURSOR  TO  COLUMN  0 
2020  FOR  1  =  1  TO  39:i='RINT"   " .:  :  NEJ'IT 
2030  PRINTCHR*a3j;  "H"; 
20-10  STOP 

For  an  80-column  screen  the  statements  on  line  2020  should  write  79  blanks, 
rather  than  39  blanks  as  illustrated. 

Enter  this  program  into  your  computer;  position  the  cursor  on  a  blank  line  be- 
tween two  lines  of  text,  then  type  RUN  <CR>  to  execute  the  program.  If  all  the  text 
scrolls  off  the  top  of  the  screen  then  you  forgot  the  semicolon  that  must  terminate  the 
PRINT  statement  on  line  2020. 

Frequently  the  statements  illustrated  above  will  be  called  as  a  subroutine,  in 
which  case  a  RETURN  statement  must  occur  on  line  2040. 

Alternatively  you  can  use  the  CBM  8000  Erase  Begin  and  Erase  End  functions: 

2000  REM  CLEfiR  THE  ROW  OH  WHICH  THE  CURSOR  IS  CURRENTLV  POSITIOHEIi 
20 1 0  PR  I NTCHR*  a  50;' CHR*  <  22  :> CHR*  U  3  >   "  H" 
2030  STOP 

The  routine  collapses  to  a  single  statement.  Calling  this  single  statement  as  a  subroutine 
would  be  pointless. 
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Now  look  at  the  subroutine  needed  to  ask  a  question  that  requires  a  reply  of  Y  for 
yes,  or  N  for  no.  We  will  use  a  PRINT  statement  to  ask  the  question,  followed  by  a  GET 
to  receive  a  one-character  response.  Clear  the  row  on  which  the  question  is  to  be  asked 
by  calling  the  clear  row  subroutine.  Here  is  the  program  and  the  called  subroutine: 

2000  REM  CLERR  THE  ROM  ON  WHICH  THE  CURSOR  IS  CURRENTLV  POSITIONED 
£010  PRIHTCHRtaS).:  ""!".;  ^REM  riOVE  CURSOR  TO  COLUMN  0 
2020  FOR  I  =  :  TO  39:  PRINT"  "  \  ■  t-iEXT 
2030  PRINTCHR*':i3).:  "T'; 
2040  RETURN 

3000  REM  HSK  H  question  hND  RETURN  fl  RESPONSE  OF  V  OR  N  IN  VN$ 
3010  GOSUB  2000 

3020  PRINT"IlO  VOU  WftNT  TO  MFlKt  HNV  CHhNGES? 
3030  GET  VNJ::IF  VHSO"N"  flND  VN*<;>"V"  THEN  3038 
3040  PRINT'i'NJ; 
3050  RETURN 

You  can  use  the  program  illustrated  above  to  ask  any  question  that  requires  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  response.  The  message  to  be  displayed,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  occur 
in  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  3020. 

Next  consider  dialogue  which  allows  an  operator  to  enter  a  number.  We  will 
assume  that  the  subroutine  receives  the  smallest  number  in  integer  variable  L0%  and 
the  largest  number  in  integer  variable  HI%.  The  subroutine  will  return  the  entered  num- 
ber in  NM%.  Here  is  the  necessary  program: 

2000  REM  CLEAR  THE  ROW  OH  WHICH  THE  CURSOR  IS  CURRENTLV  POSITIONED 
2010  PRINTCHRJCIS:)..- "TV:   REM  MOVE  CURSOR  TO  COLUMN  0 
2020  FOR  1  =  1  TO  39:  PRINT"  ".;:HE;;T 
2030  PR  I  NTCHRt  (13:).:"  .T' ; 
2040  RETURN 

3000  REM  flSK  FOR  fl  NUMERIC  SELECTION 

3001  REM  RETURN  SELECTION  IN  NM.-; 

3002  REM  HKi  MUST  BE  LESS  THEN  HI,-.'  AND  MORE  THAN  LO".' 
:3003  REM  CALLING  PROGRAM  MUST  SET  Hi;-;  AND  LO,-; 

3010  GOSUB  2000 

3020  print"which  do  vou  want  to  change''  ": 
:3030  get  nm*:if  nm$=""  then  3030 
3040  nm;;=val(:nm$) 

3050  IF  HK«LOy.  OR  NMrOHIJ;  THEN  3030 
3060  PRINTHM*.. 
3070  RETURN 

Write  a  short  program  that  sets  values  for  HI%  and  L0%,  then  goes  to  subroutine  3000. 
Add  the  subroutine  illustrated  above  and  run  it.  A  CBM  8000  version  of  this  program 
will  replace  the  GOSUB  statement  on  line  3010  with  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  2010 
of  the  previous  program. 

Can  you  change  the  subroutine  so  that  it  accepts  two-digit  inputs?  Try  to  write  this 
modified  program  for  yourself.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  then  wait  until  the  next  section, 
where  you  will  find  the  necessary  subroutine  in  the  program  which  controls  input  of  a 
date. 

There  is  another  simple  modification  you  can  make  to  both  of  the  dialogues  we 
have  described;  the  message  printed  on  line  3020  in  both  programs  could  be  supplied  by 
the  calling  program  via  a  string  variable.  This  would  make  the  subroutines  more  general 
purpose.  Can  you  rewrite  the  programs  to  accept  a  message  provided  by  the  calling  pro- 
gram? 
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Entering  a  Valid  Date 

Most  programs  at  some  point  need  relatively  simple  data  input:  more  than  a  sim- 
ple yes  or  no,  but  less  than  a  full  screen  display.  Consider  a  date. 

You  must  take  more  care  with  such  simple  data  entry  than  might  at  first  appear 
necessary.  In  all  probability  the  date  will  be  just  one  item  in  a  data  entry  sequence.  By 
carefully  designing  data  entry  for  each  small  item,  you  can  avoid  having  to  restart  a  long 
data  entry  sequence  whenever  the  operator  makes  an  error  in  a  single  entry. 

We  will  assume  that  the  date  is  to  be  entered  as  follows: 

M  M— DD— Y  Y 


I  Year 

'  —Separator 

'  Day  of  the  month 

I  Separator 

 Month 

Depending  on  your  personal  preferences,  the  dash  separating  two  digit  entries 
might  be  a  slash,  or  any  other  visually  pleasing  character.  In  Europe  the  day  of  the 
month  precedes  the  month. 

Program  data  entry  so  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  operator's  eye.  The  operator  should 
be  able  to  see  immediately  where  data  is  to  be  entered,  what  type  of  data  is  required,  and 
how  far  the  data  entry  process  has  proceeded.  A  good  way  of  showing  where  data  is  to  be 
entered  is  to  reverse  the  data  entry  field.  For  example,  the  program  that  asks  for  a  date 
to  be  entered  might  create  the  following  reverse  field  display: 

Cursor  flashing  at  entry 
character  position 


Data  must  be  entered  Into  these 
character  positions 

You  can  create  such  a  display  very  simply  using  the  following  PRINT  statement: 

10  PRINT  "<Clear><Cursori><Cursor|>";TAB(20):"<Reverse>bb 
<  Reverse  of f  >  -  <  Reverse  >  BB  <  Reverse  of f  >  -  <  Reverse  > 
BtK Reverse  off  >  " ; CHR$ (1 3) ; "  < Cursor t  > " : TAB(20) : 

B  represents  a  space  code. 

The  PRINT  statement  above  includes  cursor  controls  that  position  the  date  entry 
beginning  at  column  21  on  row  3.  Also,  the  PRINT  statement  clears  the  screen  so  that 
residual  garbage  display  does  not  surround  the  request  for  a  date.  After  displaying  the 
date  entry  field,  the  PRINT  statement  moves  the  cursor  back  to  the  first  character  posi- 
tion of  the  first  entry  field  by  executing  a  carriage  return,  CURSOR  UP  and  tab. 

Try  using  an  INPUT  statement  to  receive  entry  of  the  month.  This  could  be  done 
as  follows: 

28  INPUT  m:. 

Enter  statements  on  lines  10  and  20,  as  illustrated  above,  and  execute  them.  The 
INPUT  statement  will  not  work.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  question  mark  displaces  the 
first  reverse  field  character,  the  INPUT  statement  picks  up  the  rest  of  the  line  following 
the  question  mark.  Unless  you  overwrite  the  entire  data  entry  display  —  and  that 


m-m-i 

u 


m 
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requires  entering  a  very  large  number  -  you  will  get  a  RE-DO  FROM  START  message 
each  time  you  press  the  RETURN  key. 

This  is  an  occasion  to  use  the  GET  statement: 

10  ~R:NT"n!!ifi" ; Th3(20)  :  " S    S-S    S-S    ■".:CHR*i;i3;i "T' i'SiBCiO) : 

20  GhT  CJ'IF  C$=""  ^HEN  20 

30  -'RIKTCs;  ■  "1M$=C$ 

<^0  GET  rS'l^  C$="^''  THEN  40 

These  statements  accept  a  two-digit  input.  The  input  is  displayed  in  the  first  reverse  field 
of  the  date.  The  two-digit  input  needs  no  carriage  return  or  other  terminating  character; 
the  program  automatically  terminates  the  data  entry  after  two  characters  have  been 
entered. 

Three  two-digit  entries  are  needed:  one  each  for  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  year. 
Rather  than  repeating  statements  on  lines  20  through  50,  we  will  put  these  statements 
into  a  subroutine  and  branch  to  it  three  times,  as  follows: 

10  pr:nt":i?is";trJ(:29)  :  "a  i-a  5-s  e";CHR$(i3>.: ;'R3(2e:). 

20  GuSUS  1000  :  Mf'li=TC$  ■  RRlNT"Trl3(:23;' 
30  GGSUE  1000  :  DIi$=TC$  ■  PRI  ■■<"^ThE(26) 
40  GOSUB  1 000  ■  'T"T'S=TCf 
50  STOP 

1000  REM  TUG  CHhRmCTER  INPUT  SUBROUTINE 
1010  GE"  Cf-IF  C$=""  ~hEn  1010 
1020  PRINTCS.i 

1040  RRI:'--TCCt: 
1850  TC»=CS+CC$ 

If  you  have  a  CBM  8000  computer,  try  rewriting  the  program  above  to  use  the 
TAB  SET  and  TAB  functions  provided  by  the  Editor  release  4.1. 

A  CBM  8000  version  of  this  program  is  much  simpler  because  you  can  use  the 
CBM  8000  Erase  End  function,  as  follows: 

3005  REM  CEM  8000  VERS I OH  -   J  --         .    -  ,  .    _  i  t  - 

3010  °RIN"CHRS<  150) ;  CHRi:(22:).i  CHR$C  1 3)  .;  "1" .. 

3020  ■='RIHT"jn  VOU  whHT  TO  MRKE  hNV  CHRinhFSv  "; 

3030  GET  v,*-IF  VNitC>"N"  FlH]j  VNi:0"V"  T-!EN  3030 

3040  pKiH^VNf.: 

3050  RETURN 

The  variables  MM$,  DD$,  and  YY$  hold  the  month,  day,  and  year  entries,  respectively. 
Each  entry  is  held  as  a  two-character  string.  As  described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  you 
should  empty  the  ten-character  input  buffer  before  accepting  the  first  input,  otherwise 
any  prior  characters  in  the  input  buffer  will  be  read  by  the  first  GET  statement  in  the 
two-character  input  subroutine.  You  only  need  to  empty  the  buffer  once,  before  the  first 
GET  statement. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  help  the  operator  recover  from  errors  while 
entering  a  date. 

1.  The  program  can  automatically  test  for  valid  month,  day,  and  year  entries. 

2.  The  operator  can  be  given  a  means  of  restarting  the  data  entry. 

The  program  can  check  that  the  month  lies  between  01  and  12.  The  program  will 
not  bother  with  leap  year,  but  otherwise  it  will  check  for  the  maximum  number  of  days 
in  the  specified  month.  Any  year  from  00  through  99  will  be  allowed.  Any  invalid  entry 
will  cause  the  entire  date  entry  sequence  to  restart. 
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If  the  operator  presses  the  RETURN  key,  then  the  entire  date  entry  sequence 
restarts. 

Our  final  date  entry  program  now  appears  as  follows: 

=;  PEM  ROUTINE  TO  mCCEPT  FiNIi  VERIPV  h  DhTE 

:0  ?p:NT"r:!!is";TH3(2e);  "a  s-s  s-s  sriCHRjcoj ;  "n"  :"pb<£0>  . 

50  GO-PUB  1000:  REM  GE"^  ''10NTH 

60  IP  CS=CHR?<13)  OR  CCf=CHRJ';  1 3)  "HEN  10 

80  PEn  CHECK  -OR  'v'RLIIi  "ONTH 

90  :'i";=VflL("C$:) 

lie  REM  GET  '^UflBEP  OF  JHVS  IN  ■■tONTM 

150  OOSUE  1000nRE!'1  get  BhV 

160  IF  C*=CHR»<13>  OR  CC*=CHR*< 13>     nen  10 

1 70  r!T$=DT$+ "  -  "  +TC$  :  PR  I  NT  _  TPS  ( 26  ) 

130  REi't  CHECK  FOR  VPLIIi  liflV 

200  IF  VhL<TC*><1  Ok  VPLCTCS  )>Ii';  T-(tN  10 

210  GOSUE  1000: rem  GET  VERR 

220  IiT$=IiT$+"-"+TC$ 

230  IF  CS=CHR$C13)  OR  CC$=CHR*(:  13)  "HEN  10 
2^0  REM  CHECK  FOR  VRLIIi  VEhR 
260  IF  vFiL(TC*K0  OR  VhL<"C$;099  THEN  10 
270  STOP 

1000  REM  TWO  CHhRhCTER  INPUT  SUBROLiTINE 

1005  FOR  1=1  TO  10: GET  C* : NEXT : REM  C^EPR  OUT  INPUT  5UF-ER 
1010  GET  C*.-IF  C*=""  THEN  1010 
1015  IF  C$=CHR$(13)  THEN  1050 

1 020  PR  I  NTC$ 

1030  GE~  CC$:IF  CC$=""  THEN  1036 

1035  IF  CCt=CHR$';  13>  THEN  1050 

1036  IF  CC$<"0"  OR  CC$>"P"  THEN  1010 
1040  -RINTCCJ: 

1050  TC$=C$+CC$ 
1060  RETURN 

Notice  that  the  date  is  built  up  in  eight-character  string  DT$,  as  month,  day,  and 
year  are  entered. 

These  three  checks  are  made  on  data  as  it  is  entered: 

1.  Is  the  character  a  RETURN? 

2.  If  the  character  is  not  a  RETURN,  is  it  a  valid  digit? 

3.  Is  the  two-character  combination  a  valid  month  for  the  first  entry,  a  valid  day 
for  the  second  entry,  or  a  valid  year  for  the  third  entry? 

The  carriage  return  has  been  selected  as  an  abort  (restart)  character.  By  replacing 
CHR$(13)  on  lines  60,  160,  230  and  1035  you  can  select  any  other  abort  character. 
When  the  operator  presses  the  selected  abort  key  the  entire  date  entry  sequence  restarts. 
We  must  check  for  the  abort  character  in  the  two-character  input  subroutine  (at  line 
1035)  since  we  want  to  abort  after  the  first  or  second  digit  has  been  entered.  The  main 
program  also  checks  for  an  abort  character  in  order  to  branch  back  to  the  statement  on 
line  10  and  restart  the  entire  date  entry  sequence.  You  could  branch  out  of  the  two- 
character  input  subroutine  directly  to  the  statement  on  line  10  in  the  calling  program, 
thereby  eliminating  the  abort  character  test  in  the  calling  program.  But  this  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice and  we  strongly  discourage  it.  Every  subroutine  should  be  treated  as  a  logical 
module,  with  specified  entry  point(s)  and  standard  subroutine  returns.  Branching  bet- 
ween the  subroutine  and  the  calling  program  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  programming 
errors.  If  you  branch  out  of  the  subroutine  and  back  to  the  calling  program  without 
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going  through  the  return,  you  are  laying  yourself  open  to  all  kinds  of  subtle  errors  that 
you  will  not  even  understand  until  you  are  a  very  experienced  programmer. 

Program  logic  that  tests  for  non-digit  characters  can  reside  entirely  in  the  two- 
character  input  subroutine.  We  have  chosen  to  ignore  non-digit  characters.  Statements 
on  lines  1016  and  1036  test  for  non-digit  characters  by  performing  comparisons  between 
the  ASCII  value  for  the  input  character  and  the  ASCII  values  for  the  allowed  numeric 
digits. 

Logic  to  check  for  valid  month,  day,  and  year  must  exist  within  the  calling  pro- 
gram since  each  of  these  two-character  values  have  different  allowed  limits. 
The  statement  on  line  100  tests  for  a  valid  month. 

Statements  on  lines  120,  130,  and  140  compute  the  maximum  allowed  day  for  the 
detected  month.  The  statement  on  line  200  checks  for  a  valid  day.  The  check  for  a  valid 
year  on  line  260  is  very  simple. 

Note  that  we  generate  an  integer  representation  of  the  month  on  line  90,  but  we 
do  not  bother  to  generate  integer  representations  of  the  day  or  the  year.  This  is  because 
the  day  and  year  are  not  used  very  often,  but  the  month  is  used  on  lines  90  through  140. 
We  will  save  both  memory  and  execution  time  by  using  an  integer  representation  of  the 
month. 

It  takes  more  time  to  write  a  good  data  entry  program  that  displays  information  in 
a  pleasing  manner  and  checks  for  valid  data  input,  allowing  the  operator  to  restart  at  any 
time.  Is  the  time  worth  spending?  By  all  means  yes.  You  will  write  a  program  once;  an 
operator  may  have  to  run  the  program  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times.  Therefore  you 
spend  extra  programming  time  once,  in  order  to  save  operators  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  delays. 

Forms  Data  Input 

The  best  way  of  handling  multi-item  data  entry  is  to  display  a  form,  and  then 
fill  in  the  form  as  data  is  entered.  Consider  a  name  and  address.  First  display  a  form  as 
follows: 

ENTER  HHME  HMD  flriDRESS 
i|      NHtlE : 
•S  STREET: 
S  CITV- 

S!    STATE:  S  SIP 

Notice  that  each  entry  has  been  assigned  a  number.  The  form  displays  the  number 
in  a  reverse  field. 

The  operator  enters  data  sequentially,  starting  with  item  1  and  ending  with  item  5. 
The  operator  can  then  change  any  specific  data  entry. 

The  following  program  will  clear  the  screen  and  display  the  initial  form: 
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As  each  data  item  is  entered,  create  a  reverse  field  to  identify  the  character  field 
where  data  will  appear  as  it  is  entered.  Then  as  each  character  is  entered  display  it  The 
CURSOR  LEFT  key  is  used  to  restart  data  entry  into  the  current  field.  Ihe  Kbl  ukin 
key  ends  data  entry  into  the  current  field.  The  following  instruction  sequence  provides 
us  with  necessary  program  logic: 

30  REN  GET  £0  CHhRflCTER  NflNE 
90  LN";=20 

100  PRINT"HfiS"  ;ThE<:i0).. 

110  GOSUB  3000  NJMf =UL:$ 

120  REM  GET  20  CrIRRfiCTER  3  i  RhbT 

130  PRINTCHR*(13  ■  :ThB(10); 

140  GOSUB  8000  :  S"Rf=CC$_ 

150  REM  GET  20  CHHRHUTtR  CI  TV 

1 60  PR I NTCHR$ (IS) ; TAB (10) ; 

170  GOSUB  3000-CIf=CC* 

130  REM  GET  IS  CHhRRCTcR  S - RTb 

190  PRINTCHR*( 13> ; TAB ( 10) : 

200  GOSUB  8000  - S 1 f =UCS 

210  REM  GET  5  CHRRflCTER  ZIP  CODE 

isO  PRINTTHEi.34) ; 

240  GOSUB  8000'4lS=UC$ 

250  STOP                                 _       „_              _                    ,-  ,,^,,,-.-^^,„-, 
S000  REM  ENTER  STRING  DRTR  IN;U  M  r-.tb-ii  Nii-  ■'^"viiT-f!   r- 

30^0  REM  THE  CURSOR  MUST"  BE  IN  r-E  FIRST_ChHRflCTb. j  rUS.^iUM  Ur    ; -ic  ^.clJ 

S020  REM  THE  RETURN  KEV  WILL  END  DR  i  H_EN  I  KV  IN  [ U_  i  r!E__r  .t^^i 

3030  REM  THE  <-  KhV  wILl.  RESThR:   Iih  rP  hN  I  ^:V  lr.NJ_,Hc  -ic^J 

3040  REM  NO  VRLIBiiV  CHECKS  RkE  MHliL  OH  BNV  t-JThKtB  jjRTH  _  . 

8050  REM  THE  ENTEREH  STRING  IS  RETURNElijN^J.RiNG^W  CL* 

R0h0  ST;1=P0S '''■<):  REM  GEI    Flh^D  FIRSi    CHriRhL- ■        PUSi  :  iUN 

8870  PRINT"  a"^- REM  REVERSE  EN^"RV  FIELJ 

;-:n80  FOR  1  =  1    iU  LNK:  PRINT"   "j^mE;',  : 

8090  PRINT"""  :CHR*(13).:  "";".:THB(3T^;)^ 

8100  REM  ENTER  BRTR  flND  DISkLRV  RS  cnT^keIi 

3110  CC*="" :  J";=0 

8120  FOR  1  =  1  TO  LN"; 

S'Sfl  GET  r:$:IF  C*=""  "HEN  3130  _  _    

S140  IF  C*="*-"  THEN  PRINTCHR*C13)   "1"/  ;"BiSN.,.';   bU  ,  0  oi}tv 
3150  IF  Ci:=CHR*(13)  THEN  3200 
filfl0  PRINTCf; ■CCJ=CC*+Cj 

3170  NEXT  _  _  ,^ 

S1P0  REM  FILL  THE  REST  OF  CC*  WliH  B^H'-KS  hnJ  DiSr^nT   i  , 
3200  IF  J::=LNV  ''HEN  3300 
3210  FOR  I=J';  TO  LNM 
3220  CC*=CC*+"  " 

3300  PRINTCHRtUS);  "1"  ThECST;;)  .:  CC* 
3310  RETURN 

Key  in  the  enfire  program  (statement  10  to  statement  8310)  and  run  it.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  still  have  statements  10  through  70  keyed  into  your  computer  you  do  not 
need  to  reenter  these  statements. 

If  your  program  does  not  run  correctly,  check  your  entry  carefully.  In  particular, 
check  for  semicolons  in  PRINT  statements. 

When  you  run  the  program  each  of  the  five  fields  in  turn  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
reverse  field.  As  you  enter  characters  they  will  be  displayed  in  the  field.  When  you  press 
the  RETURN  key  the  entire  reverse  field  is  replaced  by  the  data  you  entered.  Try  press- 
ing the  CURSOR  LEFT  key  to  restart  data  entry. 

Carefully  read  through  the  data  entry  subroutine,  beginning  at  line  8060  and  end- 
ing at  line  8310.  Before  going  any  further  you  should  clearly  understand  this  program 

Note  how  easy  it  is  for  an  operator  to  see  what  he  or  she  is  entering,  and  how  sim- 
ple it  is  to  restart  any  entry  to  correct  errors. 
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After  the  complete  name  and  address  has  been  entered,  the  program  should  ask 
the  operator  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  make  any  changes;  then  the  program  should  ask 
which  field  needs  to  be  changed.  Subroutines  to  ask  both  of  these  questions  were  given 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  We  are  going  to  use  modified  versions  of  these  subroutines, 
where  the  calling  program  provides  the  question  to  be  asked  of  the  operator.  Here  is  the 
complete  program  with  added  statements  beginning  at  line  250: 

10  REM  NAME  RND  fiUDRESS  DRTR  EHTRV 
28  REM  BISPLFIV  THE  DflTfl  ENTRV  FORM 
30  PRINT"n:i!]  ENTER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS" 
40  PRINT"   iSlB  NAME:" 
50  PRINT"  32"  STREET: " 
60  PRINT"  :GB  CIT't':" 

70  pr  i  nt "  sms  state :"..  tab  (  28  ) ;  "  35"  z i p : " 
30  rem  get  20  character  name 
90  ln;:=20 

1 00  PR  INT"  Sm"  .:  T  AB  a  0:) .. 

110  GOSUE  8000:NA«=CC* 

120  REM  GET  20  CHARACTER  STREET 

1 30  PR  I NTCHR*  <  1 3  )  .."  T  AE  (1 0  > 

140  GOSUB  8000:SR*=CC* 

150  REM  GET  20  CHARACTER  CITV 

1 60  PR  I NTCHR*  <:  1 3  > TAB  U  0>  ; 

170  GOSUB  8000:CI*=CC* 

1S0  REM  GET  IS  CHARACTER  STATE 

185  LN:-i;=18 

190  PRINTCHR*a3>;TAB<10); 

200  gosub  8000:st*=cc* 

210  rem  get  5  character  zip  code 

220  ln;:=5 

230  PRINTTABc:34); 

240  OOSUB  8000:ZI*=CC* 

250  REM  ASK  IF  AHV  CHANGES  ARE  TO  BE  MADE 

260  OU*="DO  VOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  ANV  CHANGES?  " 

270  PRINT"»!WIM««SS": 

280  GOSUE  3000 

290  IF  VN*="N"  THEN  STOP 

300  REM  ASK  WHICH  FIELD  IS  TO  BE  CHANGED 

310  QU*=" ENTER  CHANGE  FIELD  NUMBER  U  TO  5> :  " 

320  Lo;:=i  :Hi;;=5 

330  GOSUB  3500 

340  ON  nm;-:  goto  400..  450,500.550,600 

400  REM  CHANGE  NAME 

410  PRINT"»!W";TAB<ie);  :LN-:=20 

420  GOSUB  8000:NA*=CC» 

430  GOTC  260 

450  REM  CHANGE  STREET 

460  PRINT"MM««";TAB';i0;<.;  ■LHy.=2Qs 

470  GOSUE  8000:SR*=CC* 

4S0  GOTO  260 

500  REM  CHANGE  CITV 

510  PRINT".MSSII!IW";TAB<:10);  :LNK=20 

520  GOSUB  8000:CI*=CC* 

530  GOTO  260 

550  REM  CHANGE  STATE 

560  PR  I  NT  "  mmm"  .:  TAB  (  1 0  ;  ;  :  LNX=  1 8 

570  GOSUE  8000 : 3T*=CC* 

580  GOTO  260 

600  REM  CHANGE  ZIP 

610  PR  I  NT  "  iSBSSKS"  ;  TAB  <  34  >  .:  :  LN:-;=5 

620  GOSUB  8000:ZI*=CC* 

6:30  GOTO  260 

2000  REM  CLEAR  THE  ROW  ON  WHICH  THE  CURSOR  IS  CURRENTLV  POSITIONED 
2010  PRINTCHR*(:i3>;  "H".:  :REM  MOVE  CURSOR  TO  COLUMN  0 
£020  FOR  1  =  1  TO  3SP: PRINT"  ";:NE?=;T 
2030  PR  I NTCHR*  <  1 3  > .;  "  H" .. 
2040  RETURN 

3000  REM  ASK  A  QUESTION  AND  RETURN  fl  RESPONSE  OF  V  OR  N  IN  VN* 
3010  GOSUE  2000 
:3020  PRINTQU*; 

3030  GET  VNt  lF  't'N*<:>"N"  AND  VN*;:>"V"  THEN  3030 
3040  PRINTVHf .: 
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3050  RETURN 

3500  REM  flSK  FOR  fl  NUMERIC  SELECTION 
3510  REM  RETURN  SELECTION  IN  HKi 

3520  REM  NM:-;  must  be  less  THAN  Hl/i  RND  MORE  THRN  LOJi 

3530  REM  CALLING  PROORFlM  MUST  SET  Hi;;..LO/;  RND  QU*..THE  QUESTION  flSKED 

3540  nOSUE  2000 

3550  PRINTQU*; 

3560  GET  NM*:IF  NM*=""  THEN  3560 
3570  NM;;=VflLt:NM*) 

3580  IF  nm.-;<:lo;-:  or  nm;::>hi;-:  then  3560 

3590  PRINTNM*; 
3600  RETURN 

8000  REM  ENTER  STRING  DflTfl  INTO  R  FIELD  WITH  LN?i  CHRRRCTERS 

3010  REM  THE  CURSOR  MUST  EE  IN  THE  FIRST  CHRRRCTER  POSITION  OF  THE  FIELD 

8020  REM  THE  RETURN  KEV  NILL  END  DRTR  EHTRV  INTO  THE  FIELD 

8030  REM  THE      KEV  WILL  RESTRRT  DRTR  ENTRV  INTO  THE  FIELD 

aR4fi-REM  NO  V'RLIDITV  CHECKS  ARE  MRDE  ON  RNV  ENTERED  DRTR 

8050  REM  THE  ENTERED  STRING  IS  RETURNED  IN  STRING  VRRIRBLE  CC$ 

8060  3T;.'=P0S<:X>  :REM  GET  FIELD  FIRST  CHRRRCTER  POSITION 

8070  PRINT"  a"     REM  REVERSE  ENTRV  FIELD 

8080  FOR  1  =  1  TO  LN-^PRINT"  ".::NEX'T 

8090  PRINT"B" ; CHR*< 13) ; "I" ; TfiB<STS) ; 

8100  REM  ENTER  DRTR  RND  DISPLRV  RS  ENTERED 

8110  CC*="" : jv=e 

8120  FOR  1  =  1  TO  LN'.' 

8125  JM=J:;+1 

3138  GET  C*:IF  C$=""  THEN  8130 

8140  IF  C$='V"  THEN  PRINTCHR*a3) .:  "H" ;  TRECST^;) :  :  GOTO  8070 
8150  IF  C*=CHR*a3:)  THEN  8200 
8160  PRINTC$.i  :CC*=CCJ+C$ 
3170  NEKT 

8190  REM  FILL  THE  REST  OF  CC*  WITH  BLANKS  RND  DISPLRV  IT 

3200  IF  j;;=ln;-;  then  ssoo 

3210  FOR  I=J^:  TO  LNM 
S220  CC*=UC*+"  ■" 
3230  NEXT 

8300  PRIHTCHR$U3X:  "H".:  ThE<:ST;0  .;  CC*; 
3310  RETURN 

Enter  the  entire  name  and  address  program  and  run  it.  If  it  does  not  work,  checic 
for  program  errors.  Here  are  some  tips  when  looking  for  errors: 

1.  If  the  display  scrolls  off  the  top  of  the  screen,  you  forgot  to  terminate  the 
PRINT  statement  with  a  semicolon  in  the  subroutine  that  clears  a  line. 

2.  If  a  reverse  field  is  displayed  in  the  wrong  place,  you  have  the  wrong  number 
of  CURSOR  DOWN  shifts  in  a  PRINT  statement,  or  you  have  tabbed  to  the 
wrong  column,  or  you  have  forgotten  to  separate  two  items  in  a  PRINT  state- 
ment with  a  semicolon. 

3.  If  no  message  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  display,  make  sure  that  the  label 
you  used  in  the  main  program  to  create  the  display  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
label  referenced  in  the  subroutine  which  asks  a  question. 

You  should  study  the  name  and  address  program  carefully  and  understand  the 
data  entry  aids  which  have  been  included.  They  are: 

1.  By  reversing  the  field  into  which  data  must  be  entered,  you  clearly  indicate  to 
the  operator  what  data  is  expected,  and  how  many  characters  are  available. 

2.  When  an  operator  enters  a  change  field  number,  the  reverse  field  display 
again  quickly  tells  the  operator  whether  the  correct  selection  was  made. 

3.  An  operator  does  not  have  to  fill  in  all  the  characters  of  a  field;  when  the 
operator  presses  the  RETURN  key  the  balance  of  the  field  is  filled  with  blank 
characters. 

4.  At  any  time  the  operator  can  restart  entry  into  a  field  by  pressing  the  CUR- 
SOR LEFT  key. 
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5.  When  questions  are  asked,  only  meaningful  character  responses  are  recog- 
nized: Y  or  N  for  "yes"  and  "no,"  or  a  number  between  1  and  5  to  select  a 
field.  It  is  very  bad  programming  practice  to  recognize  any  key  other  than  a 
meaningful  one.  For  example  to  recognize  Y  for  "yes"  and  any  other 
character  for  "no"  could  be  disastrous,  since  accidentally  tapping  a  key  could 
take  the  operator  out  of  the  current  data  entry  prematurely.  Conversely, 
recognizing  N  for  "no"  and  any  other  character  for  "yes"  would  cause  the 
operator  to  unnecessarily  reenter  data  into  some  field,  just  because  the  opera- 
tor accidentally  touched  the  wrong  key. 

Here  are  some  data  entry  precautions  which  we  have  not  taken  but  could  add: 

1 .  Check  the  ZIP  code  for  any  non-digit  entry.  Similar  codes  outside  the  USA  do 
allow  alphanumeric  entries,  however. 

2.  Many  cautious  programmers  will  ask  the  question  ARE  YOU  SURE?  when 
an  operator  types  "no"  in  response  to  the  question  DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
MAKE  ANY  CHANGES?  This  gives  the  operator  a  second  chance  in  the 
event  that  he  or  she  accidentally  touched  the  wrong  key. 

3.  We  might  add  an  additional  key  which  aborts  a  current  data  entry  and  restores 
the  prior  value.  For  example,  if  the  operator  presses  the  wrong  number  to 
select  a  field  which  must  be  changed,  the  current  program  forces  the  operator 
to  re-enter  the  field.  We  could  easily  add  another  key  which  aborts  the  current 
data  entry  and  retains  the  previous  entry. 

Try  modifying  the  name  and  address  entry  program  yourself  to  add  the  additional 
safety  features  described  above.  Also,  if  you  have  a  CBM  8000  computer,  try  using  its 
TAB  SET  capabilities  instead  of  the  TAB  functions. 


PROGRAMMING  DISPLAYS  AND  PRINTOUTS 

When  you  power  up  a  CBM  computer,  output  is  directly  to  tlie  display.  You 
must  execute  appropriate  statements  to  send  the  output  to  the  printer  or  any  other 
device  capable  of  receiving  output. 

There  are  a  number  of  differences  in  the  programming  techniques  required  to 
create  a  screen  display  as  compared  to  a  hard  copy  printout.  For  example,  the  printer 
may  be  wider  than  the  display,  in  which  case  output  which  will  fit  on  a  printed  line  will 
run  over  the  display  line.  But  there  are  also  significant  differences  in  programming  logic 
which  you  must  use  to  format  a  printout  as  compared  to  a  screen  display.  This  is  because 
cursor  control  keys  can  be  used  to  move  the  cursor  around  the  screen  display,  but  they 
cannot  be  used  to  move  a  print  head  around  a  piece  of  paper. 

There  are  also  many  similarities  in  the  programming  techniques  used  to  create 
printouts  and  displays.  The  discussion  that  follows  applies  to  displays  only.  If  you  are 
planning  to  write  programs  that  generate  output  at  a  printer  you  should  read  the  dis- 
cussion of  display  outputs  given  in  this  chapter,  and  then  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
printer  programming  given  in  Chapter  6. 

Programming  display  output  is  much  simpler  than  programming  data  input,  since 
there  is  no  operator  interaction  to  worry  about.  You  must  make  sure  that  the  display  is 
easy  to  read,  and  that  is  all.  Here  are  a  few  rules  to  follow: 

1.    Avoid  crowding  too  much  information  into  a  very  small  space. 
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2.  If  numbers  or  character  strings  are  listed  in  columns,  align  the  data  so  that  the 
eye  can  quickly  run  down  the  column. 

3.  Use  reverse  fields  on  displays  to  highlight  key  information,  top  heading,  and/ 
or  side  headings.  Do  not  reverse  fields  on  printouts;  the  printer  generates 
very  illegible  reverse  fields. 

Below  are  some  common  mistakes  which  you  should  be  aware  of,  and  therefore 
avoid,  when  programming  displays: 

1.  Remember  to  follow  individual  items  in  a  PRINT  statement  with  a  semi- 
colon (;)  unless  you  specifically  want  the  spacing  provided  by  commas  (,). 
This  is  the  most  common  source  of  errors  in  output  programming. 

2.  You  will  save  a  lot  of  programming  time  if  you  first  get  a  piece  of  graph  paper, 
section  off  rows  and  columns,  then  draw  the  display  before  attempting  to  pro- 
gram it.  This  will  allow  you  to  compute  rows  and  columns  accurately.  The 
alternative  is  to  use  trial  and  error,  which  in  the  end  will  take  a  lot  more  time 
than  drawing  the  display  first. 

3.  Watch  for  array  subscripts  which  do  not  divide  evenly  into  columns.  For 
example,  suppose  you  have  25  items  in  array  N$(I)  which  you  are  printing  in 
3  columns.  You  might  be  tempted  to  generate  the  display  as  follows: 

100  FOR  1=1  TO  25  STEP  3 
200  REM  PROCESS  COLUMN  1 

300  REM  PROCESS  COLUMN  2 

400  REM  PROCESS  COLUMN  3 

500  NEXT  I 

But  on  the  final  pass  of  the  FOR-NEXT  loop,  indexes  26  and  27  will  be  com- 
puted, although  they  do  not  exist.  You  can  easily  check  for  the  end  of  an  array 
in  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  as  follows: 

100  FOR  I=LO  TO  HI  STEP  ST 
350  1=1+1 

360  IF  I>HI  THEN  500 


500  ne:»:t 

An  important  warning  applies  to  data  which  you  read  from  a  disk  file  (using  tech- 
niques which  we  will  describe  in  Chapter  6) .  CBM  computers  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
adding  blank  characters  onto  the  end  of  string  variables  which  are  read  from  a  disk 
file.  For  example,  if  you  write  names  to  a  disk  file,  knowing  in  advance  that  no  name 
has  more  than  20  characters,  you  might  assume  that  when  you  read  these  names  back 
from  the  disk  file,  each  name  will  still  have  20  characters  or  less.  That  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  Some  variable  number  of  additional  blank  characters  may  get  tacked  onto  the 
end  of  the  string  variable.  This  can  distort  your  display  or  printout  by  extending  a  field 
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beyond  the  column  to  which  you  will  next  tab.  You  can  avoid  this  problem  by  using  the 
LEFT$  function.  Therefore  a  PRINT  statement  such  as: 

100  PRINT  thecs)  ;N*a)  :Tfliu:30:);N*a+i:) 

would  have  to  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

100  PRINT  TRB(5>.:LEFT*(:N$a:)..29);TPlE<30)  :LEFT*<H$a+l  )..20:j 

If  a  list  of  variables  has  unknown  string  lengths,  and  you  want  to  convert  all 
variables  to  some  fixed  length,  then  you  must  add  blank  characters  to  the  end  of  short 
strings,  and  truncate  long  strings.  This  is  easily  done  by  the  following  subroutine: 

19  REM  STRING  VRRlHBLE  N$  IS  TO  EE  28  CHflRflCTERS  LONG 

20  REM  li-  LESS  THfiN  28  CHmRhCTERS..   flDIi  TRpILIHG  ELRNKS 

30  REM  IF  MORE   iHHN  28  CHflRflCTERS..   TRUNCATE  EXCESS  CHflRflCTERS 
4y  L^:=LEH^:N^:;| -REM  L":=NUMEER  OF  CHflRflCTERS  IN  NM 

"-REM  B$  IS  fl  DUMMV  20  BLANK  CHflRflCTER  VflRIflBLE 

68  IF  l;-;>28  then  N*=LEi-T*(:N$.. 28) : return -rem  n$  is  TI?IINCATED 
70  IF  l;:=20  then  return  ^ rem  n*  has  corpect  length 

30  NJ:=N*+LEFT*(:Bi:..20-LM:)  :REM  N*  TP.  SMnpT.   Hlili  E^flNH'3 
90  RETURN 

When  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  data,  a  very  common  technique  is  to 
create  a  "window"  in  which  to  enter  the  data.  In  order  to  provide  a  simple  demon- 
stration, we  will  create  a  double-dimensioned  14  x  50-integer  array  variable.  Each 
integer  in  the  array  will  contain  a  four-digit  number  which  identifies  the  array  coordi- 
nates as  follows: 

X%(I,J)  =  OIOJ 

For  example: 

X%(3,2)  =  0302 
X%(19,8)  =  1008 
X%(11,12)  =  1112 
etc. 

We  can  create  this  integer  array  very  simply,  as  follows: 

10  BIM  ;;;;(:i4.. 50;' 

20  FOR  1=1  TO  14 
30  FOR  J=l  TO  50 

40  :-;':f  I .  j:)=i*i00+j 

50  NEKT 

SO  ne;«:t 

Now  we  will  display  some  portion  of  this  array.  We  will  use  the  top  two  rows  and 
columns  1  through  10  to  create  header  displays  as  follows: 


XX  represents  a  number  in  the  range  1  through  1 4 
YY  represents  a  number  in  the  range  1  through  50 
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Here  are  the  necessary  program  statements  to  create  reverse  field  row  and  column 
headers  as  illustrated  above: 

ISee  REM  CREFiTE  ROW  RNH  COLUMN  HEhDERS 

2010  PRIHTTF!B(9;'.; 

; 020  FOR  1=1   : 0  3 

1 030  PR I NT " a       COLUMNS" ; 

1040  NEXT 

1050  PRINT  D«*<13>;Tf»B<9>; 

1060  FOR  I=C';  TO  C'i+2 

1070  S5J«7;IF  K10  THEN  SK=B 

1 080  PR  I HTSPC  ( SM  >  .; "  a" .;  STR$  ( I  ;  "  ■"  ; 

1090  he;<t 

1095  PRINTCHR*(13;'; 

1110  FOR  I=R";  TO  R/.'+9 

1120  S';=l  :  IF  K10  THEN  S";=2 

1130  ='Rintthe<:2:);  "SROW"  :spc<:s-i>  iSTR$a:).:  "■" 

1140  next 
1150  RETURN 

We  deliberately  create  a  window  that  is  smaller  than  the  entire  screen  so  that  we 
can  better  illustrate  the  concept  of  a  window  on  data.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you  creat- 
ing a  window  that  occupies  your  entire  display,  however  there  will  be  occasions  when 
you  want  a  small  window  so  that  concurrent  data  can  appear  on  the  screen. 

The  STR$  function  creates  a  display  that  is  one  character  longer  than  the  integer 
number.  This  extra  character  represents  the  sign.  We  could  remove  the  sign,  but  we 
choose  instead  to  display  this  extra  character  in  reverse  field.  But  we  must  account  for  its 
presence  when  counting  character  posiUons  in  order  to  set  the  tab  on  line  1130. 

We  will  now  add  instructions  that  ask  the  operator  to  enter  two  numbers  repre- 
senting the  smallest  column  and  row  of  the  array.  The  array  element  with  this  column 
and  row  number  will  appear  in  the  top  left-hand  display  position.  The  display  will  be 
filled  with  adjacent  column  and  row  elements,  up  to  the  end  of  the  display.  Add  these 
lines  to  your  program: 

5  REM  WINDOW  ON  fl  TABLE  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
10  DIM  X":a4..50> 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  14 
30  FOR  J=l  TO  50 

40  »:<i. j:)=i*i0@+j 

50  NEXT 
60  NEXT 

64  PRINT"T'.: 

65  PRiNT"$sini>!niisii!ai««^^ 

70  INPUT  "ENTER  COLUMN  <1  TO  \2y-"iCX 

80  IF  CV.<.l  OR  CX>12  THEN  PRINT".T' ;  : GOTO  70 

90  INPUT  "ENTER  ROW  <1  TO  41):";R;i 

100  IF  R7X1  OR  R;;>41  THEN  PRINT"n";  ^GOTO  90 

105  PRINT":]";  :GOSUE  1000 

110  PRWl"mi&"; 

120  FOR  I=R':  TO  R^+9 

130  PRINT  TflBCSJ.: 

140  FOR  J=C":  TO  CV.+2 

150  X*=STR*0!?:<J.I>:) 

155  PRINTSPCa0-LEN<X*).-);X$.; 

160  NEXT 

165  PRINTCHRSaS); 
170  NEXT 

180  PRINT"1«)!KC0NTINUE?  ENTER  V  OR  N  "J 
190  GET  C*:   IF  C*0"V"  AND  C*0"N"  THEN  198 
200  IF  C*="V"  THEN  65 
210  STOP 

Run  the  program.  If  you  entered  it  correctly,  the  first  thing  you  will  notice  is  that 
the  computer  stops  and  appears  to  do  nothing  for  a  while;  it  is  executing  the  nested 
FOR-NEXT  statements  occurring  on  lines  20  through  60.  It  takes  10  or  15  seconds  to  fill 
array  X%  with  numbers. 
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The  PRINT  statement  on  line  64  clears  the  screen  so  that  any  prior  garbage  is 
eliminated  before  INPUT  statements  on  lines  70  and  90  ask  you  to  enter  the  beginning 
row  and  column  numbers.  We  do  not  put  this  clear  command  into  the  PRINT  statement 
on  line  65,  since  the  program  returns  to  line  65  in  order  to  ask  for  new  column  and  row 
numbers,  at  which  time  we  do  not  want  to  erase  the  prior  display. 

Note  that  column  numbers  from  1  through  12  are  allowed;  there  are  three  col- 
umns, therefore  any  column  number  up  to  12  will  stay  within  the  limit  of  14  columns. 
Row  numbers  from  1  to  41  are  allowed,  likewise,  since  ten  columns  are  displayed,  which 
means  that  the  highest  ten  column  numbers  would  be  41  through  50. 

The  integer  value  from  array  X%  is  converted  into  an  ASCII  string  on  line  1 50 
before  being  printed  on  line  155.  This  conversion  has  been  made  to  simplify  display  for- 
matting. It  is  easy  to  compute  the  number  of  spaces  between  columns,  as  shown  by  the 
PRINT  statement  on  line  155.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  align  numbers  correctly  when  display- 
ing integers.  To  prove  this  for  yourself,  remove  line  150  and  change  line  155  as  follows: 

155  PRINT  SPCi5);XKCJ,I); 

Numbers  will  align  providing  you  do  not  display  any  four-digit  numbers,  in  which  case 
the  display  will  overflow  a  40-character  screen.  If  you  display  three-digit  numbers  the 
rows  are  all  shifted  over  one  column  to  the  right.  You  could  correct  this  discrepancy  by 
increasing  the  tab  on  line  130  from  9  to  10.  Try  it.  When  you  next  run  the  program  it  will 
overflow  the  40-column  display  line  and  give  you  a  lot  of  extra  carriage  returns. 

Notice  that  the  statements  which  ask  for  input  on  lines  70,  90,  and  180  are  all 
followed  by  program  steps  that  disallow  all  invalid  inputs.  Even  in  this  simple  demon- 
stration program  we  take  the  time  to  program  safe  input. 

A  useful  refinement  to  a  program  that  displays  a  window  on  an  array  is  to  provide 
the  operator  with  a  means  of  moving  the  window  up  or  down,  left  or  right.  This  is  easily 
done.  Using  available  symbols  on  a  CBM  standard  keyboard,  we  will  use  the  spade  sign 
(•)  to  move  up  one  row,  which  means  that  the  beginning  row  number  is  decreased  by  1. 
We  will  use  the  heart  sign  (•)  to  move  down  one  row,  which  means  that  the  beginning 
row  number  is  increased  by  1.  We  will  use  the  less  than  sign  (<)  to  move  the  table  one 
column  to  the  left  (decrease  the  beginning  column  number  by  1),  and  use  the  greater 
than  sign  (>)  to  move  the  table  one  column  to  the  right  (increase  the  beginning  column 
number  by  1).  To  accomplish  this  task  we  must  replace  statements  on  lines  180  through 
210  with  the  following  statements: 

180  PRINT")«l!HCONTINUE?  ENTER  <t,*,<,>,W  OR  N  "; 

190  GET  C*:   IF  C*=""  THEN  190 

200  REM  IF  C$=flTN  THEN  DECREASE  ROW  BV  1 

210  IF  C$="*"  THEN  RX=R?i-l  :PRINTCHR*(13y:  "M";  :DOTO  100 

220  REM  IF  Ct=COPV  THEN  INCREASE  ROW  EV  1 

230  IF  C*="#"  THEN  R/i=R/i+l :  PRINTCHR*<:  13) ;"»";: GOTO  108 

240  REM  IF  C*=<:  THEN  DECREASE  COLUMN  BV  1 

250  IF  C$="<"  THEN  CX=CX-1:G0T0  306 

260  REM  IF  C*=>  THEN  INCREASE  COLUMN  BV  1 

270  IF  C*=">"  THEN  C:!i=CK+l :  GOTO  300 

280  REM  IF  Ct=V, ENTER  NEW  ROW  AND  COLUMN  IF  C$=N..STOP 
290  IF  C*="V"  THEN  65 

295  IF  C*="N"  THEN  STOP 

296  GOTO  190: REM  REJECT  ANV  OTHER  C*  INPUT 

300  IF  CK<1  OR  C/D12  THEN  PRINTCHR*a3>;  :GOTO  70 
310  GOTO  105 
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Notice  how  straightforward  the  logic  is,  even  though  we  are  still  checking  for 
operator  errors.  Any  entry  other  than  one  of  the  six  allowed  characters  is  rejected.  If 
changing  the  row  or  column  number  puts  it  out  of  the  allowed  range,  then  program  logic 
simply  asks  for  new  row  and  column  numbers.  (The  CBM  8000  window  and  scrolling 
functions  are  not  very  useful  in  this  example  since  we  want  to  scroll  left  and  right,  as 

well  as  up  and  down.)  ^     ,      ^  i.    •  ♦  -.r 

An  untidy  aspect  of  the  program  shown  above  is  the  fact  that,  following  an  out  ol 
range  row  number,  only  a  new  row  is  allowed  to  be  entered;  this  results  from  the  GOTO 
100  on  lines  210  and  230.  Following  an  out  of  range  column  number  the  OOIU  /u  on 
line  300  allows  new  column  and  row  numbers  to  be  entered  (since  in  the  main  body  ot 
the  program,  column  number  entry  precedes  row  number  entry).  Can  you  rewrite  the 
program  to  get  rid  of  this  small  untidiness  (select  whether  only  the  row  or  column  will  be 
reentered,  or  if  both  the  row  and  column  will  be  reentered  when  either  is  out  of  range)? 

Another  undesirable  feature  of  the  display  program  is  the  time  taken  to  fill  the 
array  X%  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  display  itself,  but  in  many  programs  such 
delays  are  likely  to  occur.  An  operator  may  well  assume  that  the  computer  is  not  work- 
ing properly.  Whenever  such  periods  of  inactivity  are  encountered  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
display  a  prominent  message  telling  the  operator  that  the  computer  is  working,  and  to 
please  wait.  This  is  easily  done.  You  simply  precede  the  computation  statements  with  an 
appropriate  PRINT  statement.  In  our  case  the  following  PRINT  statement  could  be 
used" 

15  PRINT  "3=LEflSE  WAIT  WHILE  I  FILL  THE  RRRflV  WITH  DflTfl" 

Our  program  takes  great  care  to  terminate  the  display  on  the  39th  column  of  the 
display  rather  than  the  40th  and  last  column.  When  using  a  CBM  computer  with  a  40- 
columii  display,  it  is  not  wise  to  run  displays  out  to  the  40th  column.  You  will  run 
afoul  of  the  wrap  around  logic  whereby  lines  that  are  more  than  40  characters  long 
automatically  continue  on  the  next  line.  You  are  best  off  not  tangling  with  the  display 
formatting  nightmare  that  can  result  from  carriage  returns  generated  as  part  of  line  con- 
tinuation interacting  with  your  own  formatting  carriage  returns. 

40-Column  Screen  Wrap  Around  Logic.  The  following  paragraphs  explain  how 
40-column  wrap  around  logic  works. 

When  the  cursor  is  on  any  40-character  screen  line,  the  CBM  computer  assumes 
that  it  is  a  39-character  line  until  a  character  has  been  displayed  in  the  40th  character 
position;  then  the  CBM  computer  assumes  it  is  in  the  first  half  of  a  79-character  line.  If  a 
character  has  been  displayed  in  the  40th  column  of  the  preceding  line  (i.e.,  the  cursor 
has  moved  to  the  next  line) ,  then  the  CBM  computer  assumes  it  is  in  the  second  half  of 
a  79-character  line. 

When  a  program  encounters  a  carriage  return,  it  executes  a  carriage  return  to  tne 
next  logical  line.  When  the  CBM  thinks  it  is  in  the  first  half  of  a  79-character  line  (a 
character  has  been  displayed  at  the  40th  character  position)  and  it  executes  a  carriage 
return  it  moves  the  cursor  to  the  next  logical  line,  which  is  two  display  lines  below. 

If  you  POKE  into  the  40th  character  position  of  a  40-character  display  then  the 
computer  does  not  assume  a  79-character  line.  This  can  be  done  using  the  statement: 

POKE  32767  +  (L-1).40,ASC(CH$) 


where: 

L  is  the  line  number 

CH$      is  the  POKEd  character 


If  you  have  a  40-column  display,  then  as  an  exercise  it  is  worth  modifying  the 
complete  table  display  program  so  that  it  does  go  out  to  the  40th  column.  To  do  this  you 
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must  change  the  TABs  on  line  30  and  line  1010  from  9  to  10;  the  TAB  on  line  1050  must 
change  from  13  to  14,  the  TAB  on  line  1130  goes  from  2  to  3.  Now  try  running  the  pro- 
gram; the  columns  of  numbers  line  up,  but  you  have  too  many  carriage  returns  and  they 
force  the  top  of  the  display  to  scroll  off  the  screen.  Now  try  eliminating  the  extra  carriage 
returns  and  generating  the  correct  display.  This  is  a  very  difficult  programming  task. 

MATHEMATICAL  PROGRAMMING 


CBM  computers  can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with  full  accuracy  using 
numbers  that  have  up  to  nine  digits.  Numbers  with  more  digits  have  to  be  rounded  off 
to  nine  digits.  Thus  123456789.12  is  rounded  to  123456789.  Although  this  limit  poses 
no  problem  in  many  applications,  business  and  scientific  applications  can  require  more 
digits  of  accuracy.  The  CBM  cannot  keep  track  of  dollars  and  cents  (to  the  nearest  cent) 
for  amounts  over  $9,999,999.99,  for  example. 

Two  programming  methods  can  overcome  the  CBM  computer's  numeric 
accuracy  limitations.  The  first  method  uses  numeric  strings.  The  second  method  uses 
multiple  integer  math,  where  a  large  number  is  separated  into  smaller  segments,  and 
each  segment  is  handled  separately. 

ADDITION 

Numeric  string  and  multiple  integer  techniques  can  both  be  used  to  add  integer 
numbers  that  have  more  than  nine  digits.  The  augend  is  the  first  number  in  the  equa- 
tion. The  addend  is  the  second  number.  The  addend  is  added  to  the  augend. 

Addition  using  Numeric  Strings 

The  steps  involved  are: 

1.  Input  the  augend  and  addend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings. 

2.  Right  justify  the  strings. 

3.  Add  the  corresponding  digits  of  the  strings  separately,  including  carry. 

4.  Concatenate  the  answer  into  a  one-string  result. 

5.  Print  the  answer  string. 

Let  us  examine  each  step  in  turn: 

Step  1:  Input  the  augend  and  addend  as  positive  numeric  strings  using  an 
INPUT  statement. 

Screen  Display  Representation  of  Memory  Contents 
10  PRINT "r»**RDIIITI ON***"  :  PRINT      A$  |1|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|1|2|3|4|5T6| 
20   INPUT  fi*..B*  B$  |5|7|9|4|3|5|7|2| 

RUN 

***aDDITION*** 

? 1 234567830 1 23456 
??57943572 
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A$  is  the  augend  and  B$  is  the  addend.  The  INPUT  statement  allows  either  to 
exceed  the  9-digit  numeric  length  limit.  For  simplicity  we  will  allow  only  positive  integer 
numbers  to  be  input.  Once  you  are  familiar  with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  addition  pro- 
gram, you  should  experiment  and  alter  the  program  to  accommodate  negative  and  frac- 
tional numbers. 

Step  2:  Right  justify  the  strings.  Before  performing  arithmetic  operations,  the 
numbers  should  be  right-justified,  because  in  BASIC  alphabetic  and  numeric  strings  are 
automatically  left-justified.  If  the  contents  of  numeric  strings  are  added  without  first 
being  right-justified,  the  answer  will  be  incorrect,  as  shown  below: 

Left  Justified  -  Incorrect  Right  Justified  -  Correct 

1 234567890 1 23456  1 234567890 1 23456 

+57943572   +  57943572 

70289250901 23456  1 234565948067028 

The  following  statements  right-justify  the  shorter  of  the  two  numeric  strings  A$ 
and  B$.  The  shorter  string  is  filled  with  leading  zeros  until  it  equals  the  length  of  the 
longer  string.  X  is  assigned  the  length  of  A$.  Y  is  assigned  the  length  of  B$: 

30  BL(=INK*=" 

40  X=LEH<fi*>  :  V=LEH<:B*> 

50  IF  .X<V  THEN  f=l*=LEFT* < BLANK* ..  V-XJ+fl* 

60  IF  V<X  THEN  E*=LEFT* C BLANK*.  X-V:)+B* 

BLANKS  on  line  30  is  a  buffer  string  that  is  used  to  fill  the  shorter  numeric  string  with 
blanks.  BLANKS  has  16  blank  spaces,  since  we  are  going  to  simplify  our  problem  by 
imposing  a  16-digit  limit  on  the  size  of  numbers. 

Statements  on  lines  50  and  60  use  the  LEN  function  to  compare  X  (the  length  of 
A$)  to  Y  (the  length  of  B$),  and  subtract  the  length  of  the  smaller  string  from  the  length 
of  the  larger  string.  In  our  example  B$  is  shorter  than  A$,  so  the  length  of  B$  is 
subtracted  from  the  length  of  A$. 

60  IF  V<X  THEN  B*=LEFT*';BLf=lNK*..  X-V>+E* 

Length  of  smaller  string  subtracted 
from  length  of  largeY  sthng 

If  the  length  of  A$  is  16  digits  and  the  length  of  B$  is  eight  digits,  the  difference  is 
eight  digits: 


B$  |5|7|9|4|3|5!7|2| 


X  =  16 

X-Y  =8 

Y  =  8 

16-8=8 

The  number  of  blanks  concatenated  onto  the  front  of  B$  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  lengths.  Since  the  difference  is  eight,  eight  blanks  are  taken  from  BLANKS  to 
fill  the  shorter  string.  Blanks  are  added  to  the  front  of  the  shorter  string  B$  with  the 
following  statement: 

LEFT*  <  BLANK* ( X-V ) +B* 
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The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

B$=LEFT$(BLANK$,X-Y)  +B$ 

B$=LEFT$(BLANK$,16-8)  +8$ 

B$=LEFT$(BLANK$,8)  +8$ 


=LEFT$(Mri!(  felte  a  li(  «  iMHMm  .8)  +8$ 


affl  +|5|7|9|4|3|5|7|2l 


8$  =  |t(|bi|lii|lii|t!|lii|lii|lii|5|7|9|4|3|5|7|2| 

A$=|1|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|1|2|3|4|5|6|  B$=|li(|fciitfit(|li(|bl|t(it(|5!7|9|4|3|5r7|2l 
16  digits  16  digits 

Step  3:  Add  the  corresponding  digits  of  the  strings.  At  first  glance,  you  might 
assume  that  A$  and  B$  can  now  be  added  using  the  following  statement: 

This  is  incorrect.  When  a  plus  sign  is  used  with  strings  they  are  not  added,  but  are  con- 
catenated: 

C$=A$+B$ 

C$=[l|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|l|2|3|4|5|6|  ^ 


C$=|l|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|l|2|3|4|5|6|ti|t!|t(|ti|a|lii|B|ti|5|7|9|4|3|5|7|2| 

We  want  to  add  the  digits  in  the  strings,  not  concatenate  the  strings.  To  add  the 
contents  of  numeric  strings,  each  digit  must  be  extracted  separately  from  the  string, 
converted  into  a  numeric  digit,  then  added  to  one  digit  from  the  other  string.  This  is 
done  using  the  two  string  functions  VAL  and  MID$. 

1020  FOR  I=LEH<fl*>   TD  1  STEP-1 
1 030  fl= VFIL  i;  M I D* (=1* ..  I ..  1 ;)  > 
1 050  E= VHL  <;  M I P*  <  B* .  1 .  1  .■) 
1100  NEXT  I 

A  is  the  digit  extracted  from  A$.  B  is  the  digit  extracted  from  B$.  I  is  a  counter 
initialized  to  the  length  of  the  INPUT  strings  (either  A$  or  B$  may  be  used).  With  each 
FOR-NEXT  loop  iteration,  the  value  of  I  is  decremented  by  1.  As  I  decrements,  it  allows 
the  string  contents  to  be  extracted  one  by  one,  right  to  left,  using  the  MID$  function: 

1  MID$(B$.I,1) 

16  l!lt!l!(li(l!(li(li(bi57  943  5  7  2 

15  ^^^7  2 

14  ti  li!  tj  K  fel  lif  fef  bf  5  7  9  4  3  5  7  2 

13  ti «  bf  B  b!  Hi  t!  bf  5  7  9  4  3  5  7  2 

12  li(b(b(b(b(b(b(l!(57943572 

11  b(bili!b(l!(b(b(b(5  7943572 

10  bfb(t!(b(b(ti(b(bi5  7943  5  7  2 

9  b(bibfb(bitlb(bf57943572 

8  b(b(Bbitjb(tliB5  7  94  35  7  2 

7  bib(b(b(Bl!l8b(5  7  94  35  7  2 

6  tib(b(bib(Bl!(t<57943572 

5  tii«b(«Bb(b(b(57943572 

4  b(b!bitfbil!ll!ibf5  7  943  5  7  2 

3  b!b(i*bjBl!(b(6(5  7  9435  7  2 

2  biKb!b(b!b(bll!l5  7  9435  7  2 
1  »bibib(t!!b(b!t!i57943572 
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The  VAL  function  converts  each  extracted  string  literal  into  a  numeric  value: 

When  1=16, 

B=VAL(MID$(B$,16.1)) 
B=VAL($[fflfefflBM5|7|9|4|3|5|7|2|) 
8  =  02] 

When  1  =  15, 

B=VAL(MID$(B$,15.1))  .  .  . 

After  both  numeric  string  digits  have  been  converted  into  an  integer,  they  are 
added  and  the  sum  is  returned  in  C$.  Here  are  the  necessary  program  steps: 


H=l 

Initialize  string  pointer  N. 

1010 

D=0 

Initialize  carry  value. 

1020 

FOR  I=LEN'::FI*:)  to  1   STEP  -1 

Initialize  decrement  counter  1 

1  030 

fl= VRL  C  M I D*  C  fl* I ..  1  >  > 

Extract  digits  separately.  Convert 
to  non-string  numeric. 

1  040 

fl=fi+D  :  ri=0 

Add  tens  value  from  carry  (Dj  to  A. 

1050 

e=vhL';miii*ce*..  i  ..  i  ■>  > 

Extract  digits  separately.  Convert 
to  non-string  numeric. 

1060 

Add  extracted  digits  of  A$  and  B$. 

1  070 

IF  C>=10  THEN  ri=l 

Carry  tens  value  into  D  if  C  >  =  10. 

1  080 

IF  11=1   HNII   1  =  1   THEN  N=2 

1  090 

C*=R  I GHT*  <  STR*  C   ..  H  >  +C  f 

Link  sums  into  string  answer 

1100 

NEXT  I 

Variable  D  is  initialized  to  zero  at  line  1010;  D  is  then  used  as  a  carry  value  in  lines 
1040, 1070,  and  1080.  During  addition,  if  the  value  of  C  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  10,  a 
tens  value  is  carried  over  to  the  next  left  position.  The  tens  value  carried  over  is  stored  in 
D: 

1  2  3+'4+'5+^6   '7+'890  1  2 

+   5     7     9    43  5  7  2 

123     5     1     4     7  32584 

If  C  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  10,  the  carry  variable  D  is  incremented  to  1  at  line 
1070;  otherwise  it  remains  0: 

1070  IF  C>=10  THEN  11=1 
A  g 
+  B  g 
C    |B15|  ►15>  =  10  — D[ST] 


A 
-FB 


-3<10  — D|§0](no  change) 


D  will  be  either  0  or  1 ,  but  never  greater  than  1 ,  because  the  maximum  possible 
sum  of  any  two  single-digit  numbers  is  18,  thus  the  maximum  tens  value  that  can  be 
carried  over  is  1 . 
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To  prevent  losing  the  carry  in  D,  line  1040  resets  the  value  of  A  to  A  +  D  on  the 
next  loop  iteration: 

1040  Fi=fl+B  B-0 

If  this  statement  were  omitted,  the  carry  would  never  be  carried  out,  and  the  value  of  A 
would  be  incorrect.  When  D  is  added  to  A,  D  is  reset  to  0  in  preparation  for  the  next 
loop  iteration. 

Step  4:  Link  the  individual  sums  (C)  and  convert  the  total  sum  into  a  string. 

Just  as  the  augend  and  addend  were  entered  as  strings  to  avoid  the  9-digit  length  limit 
the  sums  must  be  converted  back  into  a  string  to  avoid  the  length  limit. 

Line  1090  links  the  individual  sums  of  C  and  converts  the  final  answer  back  into 
string  form. 

The  STR$(C)  function  converts  C  into  a  string.  The  RIGHTS  function  extracts 
the  rightmost  N  characters  from  STR$(C).  N  is  set  to  1  at  line  1000  to  indicate  that  we 
want  only  the  rightmost  character  to  be  extracted;  the  leftmost  character  of  C  is 
unnecessary  because  it  is  the  sign  value  ("b"  if  positive  and  "  — "  if  negative)  and 
would  be  concatenated  between  each  number  of  C$  if  we  did  not  exclude  it. 

1000  N=l 

1060  C=fl+E 

Cgs]  =  a[5§+  802] 
10SI0  C*=RIGHT*<:STRJ:';c::' ..  n:)+c* 

C$=RIGHT$(STR$(C),  1  )+C$ 
C$=RIGHT$(@8],1)+C$ 
C$  =  @  +  C$ 

Even  if  C  is  a  two-digit  number,  only  the  rightmost  digit  is  concatenated  onto  C$.  The 
tens  value  has  already  been  assigned  to  D  and  will  be  added  during  the  next  loop  itera- 
tion. 

N  is  set  to  2  to  include  the  last  carry  only  if  D  =  1  and  I  =  1  (signaling  a  carry  on  the 
last  loop  iteration).  This  is  important,  because  if  both  conditions  are  true  the  loop  will 
not  iterate  again  to  add  D's  carry  into  A  in  line  1040,  thereby  losing  the  last  carry  value 
in  D.  By  setting  N  to  2  on  the  last  loop  iteration,  both  digits  of  C  are  included  in  C$,  and 
the  last  carry  over  is  not  lost. 

1070   IF  C>=10  THEN  0=1 

C[ST2l>=10  Dgl] 
1080   IF  ri=l   AND   1  =  1    THEN  N=2 

Dgll  igl]  Ng2] 

1 090  C*=R  I GHT* STR*  C  C   ..  H +C  f- 

C$=RIGHT$(|grn2l,2)+C$ 
C$  =  [T]2]+C$ 
C$=|1|2|X|X|X|X|X|X|X| 

The  entire  FOR-NEXT  loop  routine  at  lines  1020  through  1100  does  as  follows: 

1 .    It  extracts  individual  digits  from  a  numeric  string  and  assigns  numeric  values 
to  them  (statements  1030,  1050). 
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ght  justify  strings 


2.  The  digits  from  both  strings  are  added  together  one  digit  at  a  time  (statement 
1060)  and  checked  for  a  carry  value  (statement  1070).  The  carry  is  added  to  A 
in  the  next  column  (line  1040). 

3.  The  individual  sums  are  then  linked  and  converted  back  into  a  numeric  string 
(line  1090). 

Step  5:  Display  the  answer  string.  To  complete  this  addition  routine,  the  input 
and  length  test  statements  are  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  (state- 
ments 10  to  1010).  PRINT  and  CLEAR  statements  are  added  (statements  1110  to 
1130).  The  final  program  now  reads  as  follows: 

10  PRIHT"r»**flDriTITOH**i*"  PRINT  Clear  screen 

20  INPUT  fl*..  E*  Input  numeric  strings 

30  BLHNK*=" 

40  X=LEN<fl*.')  :  V=LEH<.B*:) 

50  IF  ,X<V  THEN  fl*=LEFT*i;BLflNK*..  V-X:)+H* 
60  IF  vex  THEN  B*=LEFT*i;ELFINK*..  X-V.)+E* 
1000  N=l 
1010  D=0 

1020  FOR  I=LEN';FI*>  to  1  STEP-1 
1030  fl=VflLi;MID*<fl*..  I..  l.:)> 

1040  fl=fl+ri  :ri=0 

1050  E=VflL<MID*(B*,  I.  i;-':) 

1060  C=fl+B  )•  Addition  loop 

1070  IF  C>=10  THEN  11=1 
1080  IF  D=l   BND  1=1   THEN  N=2 
1 090  C*=R I GHT* < STR* C C > , N> +C* 
1100  NEXT  I 

1110  PRINT:PRINT"flNSWER=   "  ;  C*  Print  C$ 

1120  C*=""  :  PRINT:  GOTO  20  Clear  C$ 

1130  END 

Two  sample  runs  of  the  program  give  the  following  output: 

***flDriITION*** 

■?  12345 
??579 

flNSWER=      1 2924 

? 1 2345678901 23456 
??57943572 

flNSWER=  123456794S06702S 

This  addition  routine  overcomes  the  9-digit  numeric  length  limit.  Try  modifying 
this  program  to  receive  inputs  as  dollars  and  cents,  and  to  display  results  in  the  same  for- 
mat. 


Multiple  Integer  Addition 

Another  way  to  overcome  the  9-digit  length  limit  during  addition  is  to  use  multi- 
ple integer  addition. 

Multiple  integer  math  reorganizes  a  large  number  into  smaller  segments.  Each 
segment  is  handled  independently.  The  individual  answers  are  joined  together  into 
one  final  answer,  as  follows: 
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Input  numbers  |       XXXX  j  XXXX  |-| 
I        XXXX! XXXX  I 

/  A 

High  \    XXXX  |-| 
1    XXXX  I 


Calculation 


XXXX    ]^  Low 


I  XXXX 


Calculation 


High  answer  j    XXXX  "j  [     XXXX  "j  Low  answer 


Answer  [         XXXXXXXX  | 

The  steps  involved  in  multiple  integer  addition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Input  the  augend  and  addend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings. 

2.  Divide  the  number  into  two  equal  high  and  low  parts. 

3.  Separately  calculate  the  sums  of  the  high-order  and  low-order  parts. 

4.  Concatenate  the  sums  into  one  answer  string. 

5.  Display  the  answer  string. 

Step  1:  Input  the  augend  and  addend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings: 

10  PRIHT"r»*#MULTIPLE  INTEGER  fiDDI TIOH***" : PRINT 
20  INPUT  f=i*..St 

RUN 

***MLILTIPLE   INTEGER  flDIiITION*** 

? 1 234567890 1 23456 
??57943572 

A$  is  the  augend  and  B$  is  the  addend.  The  numbers  are  input  as  numeric  strings 
because:  1)  the  numeric  length  limit  is  avoided,  and  2)  string  functions  can  be  used  to 
divide  the  numbers  into  smaller  segments. 

Step  2:  Determine  the  maximum  length  of  numeric  input,  and  the  number  of 
segments  into  which  the  numeric  input  must  be  divided.  For  example,  if  the  maximum 
length  of  numeric  input  is  16  digits,  numbers  must  be  divided  into  two  segments,  with  a 
maximum  of  eight  digits  per  segment. 

To  keep  our  sample  program  simple,  the  maximum  input  length  is  assumed  to  be 
16  digits.  Input  is  divided  into  high  and  low  segments  of  eight  digits  each. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


high  |XXXXXXXX| 
8  digits 


D3 


[xXXXXXXx)  low 


8  digits 
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First  we  must  determine  which  input  string  is  longer.  The  lengths  of  A$  and  B$ 
are  assigned  to  variables  X  and  Y  respectively. 

1 000  ;i=LEH  <:  fl*  >  ;  V=LEN  <  Bt  > 

Next,  the  lengths  are  compared.  If  X>Y  (length  of  A$  is  larger  than  length  of  B$) 
then  variable  F,  the  divider  variable,  is  set  to  one-half  of  X.  But  if  X<Y,  then  F  is  set  to 
one-half  of  Y. 

1002   IF  X>V  THEN  F=X.  '2  :  GOTO  1606 
1004  F=V.-'2 

Here  is  another  method  of  assigning  a  value  to  F: 

1002  F=V/2:IF  X>V  THEN  F=.V2 

In  this  example,  A$  =  "1234567890123456"  and  B$  =  "57943572."  Let  us  run 
this  through: 

1000  x=len(:fi*:)  :v=lehcb*:) 

X  =  16  Y  =8 

1002   IF  X>V  THEN  F=X.-'2 :  GOTO  1006 
16>8  true  statement,  therefore 

F  =  16/2 

F  =  8 

program  continues  at  line  1006 

Once  the  value  of  F  is  set,  the  program  continues  at  line  1006.  The  statement  on 
line  1006  looks  for  a  fractional  value  of  F.  If  F  is  larger  than  its  integer  value,  then  F  is 
assigned  its  integer  value,  plus  1.  This  rounds  F  up  to  the  nearest  integer.  For  example, 
if  the  value  of  F  is  7.5,  the  statement  on  line  1006  rounds  it  up  to  8: 
1006  IF  F:>iNT<Fy  THEN  f=int<:f:)+i 

if  7.5>7  tfien  F  =  7+1 
F  =8 

To  obtain  the  high  (H)  and  low  (L)  parts  of  the  sum  of  A$  and  B$,  use  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

1000  X=LEN<fi*) : V-LENCB*> 

1002  IF  X>V  THEN  F=X/2 : GOTO  1006 

1004  F-V/2 

1006  IF  f>inti:f>  then  F=INT<F>+1 

1010  IF  X<=F  THEN  fiH=0 : ftL=VHL<fl*) : GOTO  1040 
1020  fiH=VflL<LEFT*<fi*.X-F>) 
1030  fiL=VfiL<RIQHT*<FI*.F>) 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  BH=0 ^ BL=VfiL<B*) : GOTO  1070 
1 050  BH= VflL <LEFT«<B*<V-F)> 
1060  BL=VfiL<RIGHT*<B*.F)) 

Statements  1010  and  1040  compare  the  string  lengths  with  the  divider  F,  which  in  this 
case  is  8.  If  the  string  is  shorter  than  eight,  AH  (or  BH)  is  assigned  a  zero  value,  leaving 
only  AL  (or  BL)  equal  to  A$  or  B$.  If  the  string  is  longer  than  eight,  it  must  be  divided 
into  high  and  low  segments.  AH  or  BH,  the  high  segments,  are  assigned  the  value  of  the 
leftmost  LEN(X  or  Y),  minus  eight  digits,  at  1020  and  1050. 

1 020  FlH=VflL CLEFT* C R* ..  X-F >  > 

AH=VAL(LEFT$(A$,16-8)) 

AH=VAL(lEFT$([lT2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|1|2|3|4|5|6|,8» 
AH=VAL(|l|2|3|4|5|6T7l8l) 


AH=b!1 2345678 


To  obtain  AL,  the  rightmost  eight  digits  are  extracted  from  AS: 

1 030  flL=VflL  <:  R I GHT*  C  fl* ..  F  ':>  ."> 

AL=VAL(RIGHT$(|1|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|Q|1|2|3|4|5|6|  ,8)) 
AL=VAL(|9|0|1|2|3|4|5|6|) 


AL=  6(90123456 
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The  same  procedure  is  used  to  extract  BH  and  BL.  Notice  that  the  VAL  function 
converts  the  strings  into  numbers. 

Step  3:  Once  the  large  strings  are  divided  into  segments  small  enough  for  the 
CBM  computer  to  handle,  addition  can  begin.  With  multiple  integer  addition,  you  add 
corresponding  groups  of  numbers.  AH  and  BH  are  added.  AL  and  BL  are  added.  When 
a  number  is  handled  as  a  group  of  digits  and  not  as  a  numeric  string,  the  addition  of  each 
number  does  not  have  to  be  done  digit  by  digit  as  with  the  numeric  string  method.  The 
CBM  computer  can  add  numbers,  whereas  it  is  unable  to  add  numeric  strings. 

AH  ltd 23456781  AL  |lii90123456| 

+  BH  ItiQOOOOOOOl  +BL  |  li(57943572| 

CH  1 1(1 23456781  CL  |  ai 480670281 

First,  the  low  segments  AL  and  BL  are  added  using  the  following  statement: 

1070  CL*=STR*<fiL+BL> 

The  sum  of  AL  and  BL  is  converted  into  a  numeric  string  when  assigned  to  CL$. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sum  be  in  string  form,  but  it  is  much  simpler  to  test  for  carry- 
over using  the  LEN  function. 

Line  1075  truncates  the  leading  blank  from  the  front  of  CL$.  Remember  that 
when  a  number  is  converted  into  a  string  the  leading  blank  is  included.  We  do  not  want 
this  leading  blank  as  part  of  CL$  when  we  concatenate  the  high  and  low  segments 
together;  therefore  we  truncate  it  with  the  MID$  function. 

Line  1080  tests  the  length  of  sum  CL$  against  the  segment  length  F.  If  the  length 
of  CL$  is  greater  than  F,  the  leftmost  digit  is  carried  over  and  added  to  the  sum  CH$. 
(The  value  of  D  is  equal  to  either  0  or  1.) 

CHS  is  obtained  by  adding  AH,  BH,  and  the  carry  D. 

1070  CL*=STR*(:flL+BL:> 

CL$=STR$([ti901 234561  +  |t(57943572|) 

CL$=STR$(|iii148067028|) 

CL$=|ti|1|4|8|0|6|7|0|2|8| 
1 075  CL*=M I n* < CL* ..  2 LEN <CL*>-1> 

CL$=MID$(|^1|4|8|0|6|7|0|2l8l.2,10-1) 

CL$=MID$([g]lT4|8|0|6|7|0|2|8|,2.9l 

CL$=|1|4|8|0|6|7|0|2|8| 

1080  IF  LENf:CL*.>>F  THEN  11  =  1 

LEN(CL$)=9  ;F=8 
9>8^D  =  1 

1  090  CHS=STR«  t  MH+EH+n:) 

CH$=STR$(rti1 23456781  +  laOOOOOOOOl  +  g) 

CH$=STR$(|b(1 234567911 

CH$=|liil1|2|3|4|5|6|7|9| 
1 095  CH*=N  I  n*  C  CH* ..  2 ..  LEN  C  CH*  >  - 1  > 

CH$=MID$([g|l|2|3|4|5|6|7|9l. 2,10-1) 

CH$=MID$(|g|l|2|3|4|5|6|7|9],2.9) 

CH$=|1|2|3|4|5|6T7|9l 
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Step  4:  Next  we  concatenate  the  two  sums  into  one  answer  by  linking  CH$  to  the 
front  of  CL$.  The  preceding  space  and  carry  are  truncated  from  CL$  by  selecting  the 
rightmost  eight  digits  from  that  string. 

1100  C:*=CH*+RIGHT*<CL*.F> 

C$:^CH$[M2l3|4|5|6|7|9|  +  RIGHT$ICL$ltfl1l4l8lOl6|7|0|2|8|.8) 

C$=lbi|l|2|3|4|5|6|7|9|  +  |4|8I0|6|7|0|2|8| 
C$=[aril2l3|4|5|6|7|9|4|8|0|6|7|0|2|8| 

Step  5:  Print  the  answer  C$. 

1110  PRINT : PRIHT"flNSWER=" i C* : PRINT 

The  program  is  now  complete.  This  Multiple  Integer  Addition  program  accepts 
two  positive  integer  numbers  that  can  be  up  to  16  digits  long.  The  numbers  are 
divided  into  high  and  low  segments  of  eight  digits  each.  The  high  and  low  segments 
are  added  and  the  two  sums  are  concatenated  into  a  single  string  answer  with  a  max- 
imum length  of  17  digits.  This  Multiple  Integer  Addition  program  allows  you  eight  more 
digits  than  the  CBM  computer's  maximum. 

Below  is  the  listing  of  the  complete  program  with  a  sample  run. 

10  PR  I  NT  ■'  r»***MULT  I PLE  I NTEGER  ADD  I T I  TON***  "  :  PR  I  NT 

20  INPUT  fi*.E* 

1000  X=LEN<FI*>  :  V=LEN<B*> 

1002 .IF  X>V  THEN  F=X/2 : GOTO  1006 

1004  F=V/2 

1006  IF  f>inti:f>  then  f=int<:f>+i 

1010  IF  X<=F  THEN  fiH=0:RL=VflLCR*> :GOTO  1040 
1020  flH=VfiL<LEFT*i;fl«,>;-F>) 
1030  FlL=VfiL<RIGHT*<H*,F5> 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  EH=0  ^  EL=WL  CB*^  :  GOTO  1070 
1050  BH=VfiLi:LEFT*<B*.  V-F>> 
1060  BL=VflLi:RIGHT*<B*.F>> 

1070  cl*=str*!:fil+bl> 

1075  cl*=mid*<:cl*>2.len<cl*>-1  ^ 

1080  IF  len<:cl*>>f  then  D=1 

1090  CH*=STR*(fiH+EH+E> 

1095  CH*=HID*<CH*,2-LEN<:CH*>-1> 

1100  C*=CH*+CL* 

1110PRINT:PRINT"RNSWER=";C*:PRINT 

1 1 20  flH=0  :  flL=0  :  BH=0  :  EL=0  E=0  :  CH*=  "  ■'  :  CL*=  "  :  C*=  GOTO  20 

1130  END 

iK««nULTIPLE  INTEGER  nDDITION«i|ii|i 

? 1 234967890 1 23496 
??g7943g72 

RNSUER-  1234967948067028 

Try  modifying  this  program  to  receive  inputs  and  display  results  as  dollars  and 

cents. 


SUBTRACTION 

As  with  addition,  you  can  subtract  numbers  with  more  than  nine  digits  by  using 
numeric  strings,  or  by  using  multiple  integer  math. 

Subtraction  using  Numeric  Strings 

This  subtraction  program  contains  many  sections  of  the  "Addition  using  Numeric 
Strings"  program.  The  steps  involved  are  as  follows: 
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1 .  Input  the  minuend  and  subtrahend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings. 

2.  Right  justify  the  strings. 

3.  Determine  the  larger  numeric  string. 

4.  Subtract  corresponding  digits  of  the  strings  separately,  with  borrowed  carries. 

5.  Concatenate  the  answer  into  a  one-string  result. 

6.  Eliminate  leading  zeros  in  the  answer  string. 

7.  Print  the  answer  string. 

Step  1:  The  first  step  is  to  input  the  minuend  and  subtrahend  as  two  positive 
numeric  strings  using  an  INPUT  statement: 

10  PRIHT"***SLIBTRFlCTION***"  PRINT 
20  INPUT  fl*.B* 

RUN 

***SUBTRflCT ION*** 


?  12345678901 2  A$fT]2l3 
??57943572  B$|5[7l9 


;4|5|6|7|8|9|0|1|2l 


4l3|5|7|2| 


A$  is  the  minuend  (the  first  or  top  number  entered,  from  which  another  number  is 
subtracted).  B$  is  the  subtrahend  (the  number  subtracted  from  the  minuend). 

Step  2:  Align  the  minuend  and  subtrahend  by  right-justifying  both  numeric 
strings.  This  is  the  same  as  was  presented  in  step  2  of  the  "Addition  using  Numeric 
Strings"  program. 

30  BLfiNK*=" 

40  X=LENCfl*> : V=LEN<E*> 

50  IF  X<V  THEN  fl*=LEFT* < BLANK* ..  V-X>+H* 
60  IF  vex  THEN  B*=LEFT* >; BLANK* ..  X-VJ+B* 


Step  3:  For  subtraction,  we  must  determine  which  numeric  string  has  a  larger 
value.  Although  the  input  strings  may  be  equal  in  length,  their  values  can  be  quite 
different. 

The  values  of  A$  and  B$  are  compared  using  the  VAL  function  in  statements  65 
and  70: 

65  IF  VflL(:fl*.>=VflL(:E*:)   then  C*="S";G0T0  1150 
70  IF  VFlL(:fl*>>VflL<.E*::'   GOTO  1080 

We  are  going  to  subtract  B$  from  A$. 

If  A$  is  larger  than  B$,  we  have  a  simple  subtraction  problem,  and  the  program 
drops  to  line  1000.  If  B$  is  larger  than  A$,  we  are  subtracting  a  larger  number  from  a 
smaller  number,  the  program  prepares  for  a  negative  answer. 

If  the  subtrahend  is  larger  than  the  minuend  (B$  is  larger  than  A$),  the  answer 
will  be  negative.  To  subtract  two  numbers  that  yield  a  negative  answer,  we  switch  the 
contents  of  A$  and  B$  so  that  the  value  of  A$  is  larger  than  B$.  Subtract  B$  from  A$, 
and  the  difference  is  C$.  To  make  C$  negative,  a  negative  sign,  "  — ",  is  concatenated 
onto  the  front  of  C$:  C$  =  "-"  +  C$. 

Let  us  subtract  5  from  3,  for  example.  This  presents  a  subtraction  problem  where 
VAL(B$)>VAL(A$),  or  the  subtrahend  is  larger  than  the  minuend. 
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A$  [3] 
B$  d 

Switch  A$  and  B$ 

A$[5]      B$|3]  —    A$[5]  B$[3] 
Subtract:  VAL(A$)-VAL(B$)=C$ 

A$[5|  -  B$[I]  ^  C$[2] 

Convert  to  negative 

C$  =        +  C$ 

+  C$  [2]  -  C$  E3 

Answer: 

C$  EEl] 

The  variables  are  switched  at  line  80. 

30  ><:*=fl* :  fl*=B* :  E*=:--:* 

Program  Statement  Memory 

X$    A$  B$ 

:  0  3  5 

X$=A$  3  3  5 

A$=B$  3  5  5 

B$=X$  3  5  3 

X$  acts  as  a  storage  string.  Without  X$,  the  original  contents  of  A$  would  be  writ- 
ten over  and  the  contents  of  B$  would  be  written  back  into  itself: 
Program  Statement  Memory 

A$  B$ 

:  3  5 

A$=B$  5      5  Incorrect 

B$=A$  5  5 

Later  in  the  program  we  will  need  to  know  if  the  variables  have  been  switched.  We 
therefore  set  a  marker  to  signal  that  A$  and  B$  have  been  switched.  Use  variable  S  for 
this:  S  remains  0  if  the  variables  have  not  been  switched.  If  the  variables  are  switched, 
set  S  =  l.  Line  90  sets  S  =  l  if  the  values  of  A$  and  B$  have  been  switched. 

Remember  that  after  the  strings  are  properly  switched,  a  value  of  1  is  assigned  to  S 
to  signal  that  the  numbers  have  been  switched  and  a  negative  answer  is  needed.  The 
negative  answer  is  obtained  by  concatenating  a  negative  sign  to  the  front  of  the  answer 
before  it  is  printed.  This  occurs  at  statement  1140. 

1.1 40   IF  :;=1    THEN  C:*="-"+C:i: 

Step  4:  Whether  the  final  answer  is  negative  or  positive,  the  value  of  A$  is  now 
larger  than  B$.  We  can  now  perform  simple  subtraction  at  lines  1000  and  1080.  The 
routine  is  taken  directly  from  lines  1020  to  1 100,  step  3  of  the  "Addition  using  Numeric 
Strings"  program,  because  the  digits  are  extracted  from  the  strings  in  the  same  manner. 
However,  at  line  1050,  the  carry  variable  D  is  now  used  as  a  "borrow"  variable.  If 
(A-B)<0,  then  a  tens  digit  must  be  borrowed  from  the  adjacent  left  column,  increasing 
the  value  of  A  by  10.  D  is  set  to  —  1  because  a  "1"  is  being  borrowed,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  value  of  the  adjacent  left  column.  The  result  is  C: 

1000  REM**SUETRflCTIOH  ROUTINE*.* 

leie  FOR  i^len';h*::'  to  i  step-i 
1 020  fl='v'flL  <:  M I D*  B* ..  1 . 1  > 

10:30  Fl=fl+D:D-0 

1 040  E= vfiL «;  M I D*  E* ..  I ..  1  .) 

1050   IF   <ft-B'}<ei  THEN  ri=-l  :fl=fl+10 
1060  C=fl-E 
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+  9 

A       1      2     3     3^r  5gr  7     8     8?    jT    1  2 

-B  000i?57943572 
C  123398845440 

Step  5:  Concatenate  the  answer  into  a  one-string  result.  This  function  is  taken 
directly  from  line  1090  of  the  "Addition  using  Numeric  Strings"  program,  except  that  N 
is  not  used  since  there  will  never  be  a  final  carry.  In  our  subtraction  program,  concatena- 
tion of  the  individual  answers  into  one  result  occurs  at  line  1070. 

:L07e  C*=RIGHT*t:STR*  !:c> ..  1>+C* 

Step  6:  Subtraction  can  generate  leading  zeros  in  the  answer.  We  eliminate  these 
leading  zeros  before  printing  the  answer.  The  FOR-NEXT  loop  in  lines  1090  to  1120 
checks  and  eliminates  all  leading  zeros,  using  the  VAL  function  and  variable  L  as  a 
counter. 

1090  FOR   1  =  1    TO  LEN<C*:> 

1  1  00   I F  VFlL  C II I  m  C  C* ,  I ..  1  J  ::■  =0  THEN  L=L  + 1 
1110  IF  VRUCLEFTtCC*..  I  :>:5O0  THEN  I=LEH>::C*::' 
1 120  NEXT  I 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop,  which  iterates  from  1  to  the  length  of  the  answer  C$, 
searches  for  leading  zeros  or  blanks  by  extracting  each  digit  from  C$  and  comparing  it  to 
zero.  It  compares  digits  from  left  to  right.  If  it  identifies  a  zero  or  blank,  counter  variable 
L  is  incremented  by  1  (statement  1100).  As  soon  as  the  first  non-zero  or  non-blank 
character  is  encountered,  loop  counter  L  is  set  to  the  length  of  the  string  so  the  program 
may  drop  out  of  the  loop  immediately. 

Once  we  have  determined  the  number  of  leading  zeros  in  the  answer,  we  separate 
the  leading  zeros  from  the  remainder  of  the  answer  C$.  At  line  1 130,  the  RIGHTS  func- 
tion takes  the  LEN(C$)  -L  rightmost  digits  and  stores  them  in  the  answer  variable  C$. 


C$=|0|0h|2|3T5l7l  LEN(C$)  =  7 

I  MID$IC$.I.1) 

1  0012357  =0  L=1 

2  00  12357  =0  L=2 

3  0012357  <>0  1  =  LEN(C$) 

7  1  =  7  droD  out  of  loop 

1 1 30  C*=R  I GHT*  <  C* ,  LEN  <  C*  :>  -L 

C$=RIGHT$  (|0|0|1|2|3|5|7l.7-2) 
C$=RIGHT$  (|0|0|1|2|3|5|7l.5) 
C$  =  [T]2|3]5l7] 

Step  7:  Print  the  answer  string  C$.  But  before  we  print  C$,  we  check  to  see  if  the 
answer  is  to  be  negative  by  testing  variable  S  at  line  1140.  If  S  =  l,  that  means  that  origi- 
nally A$<B$,  and  the  final  answer  is  to  be  negative,  so  a  negative  sign  is  added  to  C$.  If 
S=0,  the  answer  is  positive,  so  nothing  is  added.  Line  1150  prints  C$: 

1140  IF  S=l   THEN  C*="-"+C* 

1150  PRINT- PR I  NT " flHSWER= " ; C$ ■ PR I HT 

The  last  lines,  1160  through  1180,  clear  all  strings  and  variables  to  zero  or  null, 
and  return  the  program  to  the  beginning  for  the  next  input  numbers.  The  total  program 
is  listed  below. 

i  0  PR  I  NT  "  r»-**SUETRFlC:T  I  OH***  "  :  PR  I  NT  Clear  screen 

,;;0  INPUT  fi$.,Bi  Input  numeric  strings 

30  BLFlNKi:="  "  j 

43  X=LEN  <fl*>:V=LEN<:B*)  (    Right  justify  strings  (fromjiines 

50   IF   KCV  THEN  fl*=LEFT* f.ELHNK*.. 't'-X>+FI*  (    20-60  of  the  additionj program) 
60   IF  V<X  THEN  B«=LEFTJ:a:LFlNK*,  X-VJ+B* ) 
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Subtraction  loop  (based  on 
lines  1020-1100  of  the  addition 


65   IF  VflL <:«*::■  ='v'flL!:E*:)    THEN  C*="e":GOTO  1150 
70  IF  VflH:H*>>=VflL':."E*.:'   GOTO  1000 

30  XJ=fl*  i=i*=E*  E*=K*  }  If  A$<B$.  switch  strings 

30  S=l 

1000  REM**SUETRfiCTIOH  ROUTINE** 
1010  FOR  I=LEN';FI*::'   to   1  STEP-1 

1020  fl=vflLaiiD*(:fl*,  I ..  1  ::■> 

1030  hl=fl+ri  ■  D=0 

1040  E=VflLCMID*t:E*..  I..  1>>  ,    , 

1050  IF   ^H-EXO  THEN  Ii=-1   fl=fi-H0  J  program, 

1060  L:=fl-E 

1070  C*=RIGHT*t:STR$';C:;' ..  l-J+C* 
1 080  J4EXT  I 

1090  FOR  1  =  1   TO  LENCC*:)  1  ,  _,. 

1100   IF  VflLaiID*<C*..  I,1X)=0  THEN  L=L+1  I  Truncate  leading  zeros 

1110   IF  VRL';LEFT*0::*..  i:>.VC>0  then   I=LEN(:C:*:)J  an<' "lanlts 
1120  NEXT  I 

ii30c*=RiGHT*(;c*..  leN';:c*:)-l:) 

1140   IF  S=l    THEN  C*="-"+C* 

1 1  50  PR  I  NT  PR  I  NT  "  flNSWER=  "   C*  ■  PR  I  NT  Print  answer 

1 1 65  fl=0  :  E=0  C=0  D=0  3=0  X=0  :  V=0  \  Clear  strings  and  variables 

1 1 70  3OTO20 
1 1 30  END 

***SUETRFICT  I  ON*** 
? 1234567890 12 
??57943572 

fiNSWER=  12339SS45440 

The  String  subtraction  program  illustrated  above  has  one  problem:  it  generates  a 
zero  result  if  the  subtrahend  and  minuend  have  the  same  number  of  digits,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  identical  in  their  nine  most  significant  digits.  For  example,  try  subtracting 
123456789000  from  123456789012.  The  answer  is  reported  inaccurately  as  0.  This  error 
results  from  the  statements  on  line  65.  The  VAL  function  computes  a  9-digit  value  for 
strings  A$  and  B$.  If  these  two  numeric  strings  are  identical  in  their  nine  most  signifi- 
cant digits,  then  the  equivalence  test  on  line  65  will  be  true  whatever  values  the  two 
numeric  strings  may  have  in  lower  significant  digits.  Can  you  correct  this  problem  by 
separately  testing  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  numeric  strings? 


Multiple  Integer  Subtraction 

Recall  from  the  previous  discussion  of  multiple  integer  addition  that  the  multiple 
integer  method  divides  a  large  number  into  smaller  segments,  calculates  the  segments 
separately,  and  joins  the  answers  into  one  string.  This  method  evades  the  9-digit  length 
limit. 

Multiple  Integer  Subtraction  has  these  steps: 

1.  Input  the  minuend  and  subtrahend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings. 

2.  Determine  which  string  has  the  larger  value. 

3.  Divide  the  numbers  into  high  and  low  parts. 

4.  Calculate  the  difference  for  the  low-order  and  high-order  halves. 

5.  Concatenate  the  differences  into  a  one-string  answer. 

6.  Truncate  leading  zeros. 

7.  Print  the  answer  string. 

Step  1:  Input  the  minuend  and  the  subtrahend  as  two  positive  numeric  strings: 
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10  PRINT"™i**MULTIPLE  INTEGER  SUBTRflCTIOH*#*" : PRINT 
20  INPUT  Pl*.B* 


RUN 


*#*MULTIPLE  INTEGER  SUBTRACTION*** 


71234567S9012 
??57943572 


A$,  the  minuend,  and  B$,  the  subtrahend,  are  entered  as  strings  to  avoid  the  9- 
digit  length  limit. 

Like  multiple  integer  addition,  A$  and  B$  are  divided  into  smaller  segments.  The 
maximum  input  length  is  arbitrarily  set  at  16  digits,  so  that  we  can  divide  the  largest 
possible  string  into  equal  segments  of  eight  digits  each. 

Step  2:  Determine  which  input  string  has  the  larger  value.  If  A$  is  equal  to  B$ 
then  the  program  drops  down  to  line  11 90  to  print  a  zero  answer.  If  B$  is  larger  than  A$ 
the  difference  is  negative  and  extra  steps  are  needed. 

If  the  answer  is  to  be  negative,  the  contents  of  the  two  strings  are  switched  to  put 
the  larger  value  in  A$  and  the  smaller  value  in  B$.  They  are  then  subtracted,  and  a  nega- 
tive sign  ("  — ")  is  concatenated  onto  the  front  of  the  difference  (C$)  as  was  demon- 
strated in  line  70  of  "Numeric  String  Subtraction."  Line  30  is  used  here  to  direct  the 
program  past  the  switching  routine  if  switching  is  not  needed. 


If  the  value  of  B$  is  larger  than  the  value  of  A$,  the  contents  of  A$  and  B$  are 
switched  at  lines  40  to  50.  This  ensures  that  the  smaller  number  is  subtracted  from  the 
larger  one.  A  marker  is  set  to  indicate  that  the  variables  have  been  switched. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  routine,  refer  to  step  3  of  "Numeric  String 
Subtraction." 

Step  3:  Divide  AS  and  B$  into  two  smaller  segments,  high  and  low. 


1000  X=LEN<:f=l*)  :  V=LEN<B*) 

1002  IF  X>V  THEN  F=X/2 : GOTO  1006 

1004  F=V/2 

1006  IF  F>INT<F>  THEN  F=INT<F>+1 

1010  IF  >«=F  THEN  flH=0:filL=VfiL<fl*>  GOTO  1040 

1020  flH=VflLCLEFT*<fl*jX-F)> 

1030  flL=VflL<RIGHT*<H*,F.U 

1040  IF  V<«F  THEN  BH=0  BL=VfiL  CB*.>  ^  GOTO  1070 
1 050  BH= VflL i:LEFT#<B*.V-F.i> 
1060  BL=VflL<RIGHT*<:B*.F>) 


Statements  on  lines  1010  and  1040  compare  the  string  lengths  with  the  divider 
point  F.  F  is  determined  at  lines  1002  and  1006.  These  lines  are  identical  to  lines  1002 
and  1006  of  the  "Multiple  Integer  Addition"  program.  If  the  string  is  shorter  than  F, 
AH  (or  BH)  is  assigned  a  zero  value,  leaving  AL  (or  BL)  with  the  entire  string  as  its 
value.  If  the  string  is  longer  than  F  it  must  be  divided  into  high  and  low  segments.  AH  is 
assigned  the  leftmost  LEN(AH),  minus  F  digits. 


30  IF  VfiL<fl*)>VflL<B*>  THEN  1080 
50  S=l 


A$|1|2|3|4|5|6|7|8|9|0|1|2| 


B$  |5|719|4|3|5|7|2[ 


AHltjl  234561 


AL|li!7890121 


BL|bi943572| 
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Lines  1000  through  1060  are  also  similar  to  lines  1000  through  1060  of  the 
"Multiple  Integer  Addition"  program,  which  divides  A$  and  B$  into  AH,  AL,  BH,  and 
BL.  Refer  to  step  2  of  "Multiple  Integer  Addition"  for  further  explanation. 

Step  4:  Calculate  differences  for  the  high-order  and  low-order  segments.  BL  is 

subtracted  from  AL,  and  BH  is  subtracted  from  AH: 


AH     234561  AL|l;l78901 2| 

-BH[iag|i57]  -BL[i943572] 

Before  the  segments  are  subtracted,  the  minuend  and  subtrahend  must  be  com- 
pared. If  the  value  of  BL  is  larger  than  AL  the  difference  is  negative.  This  creates 
problems  because  a  negative  CL  cannot  be  concatenated  onto  CH: 

CH|bixxxxxx|      CL|-xxxx"x)<1=  C |blxxxxxx-xxxxxx|  Incorrect 

Therefore,  we  must  borrow  from  AH  to  increase  the  value  of  AL  so  that  the  difference 
will  be  positive.  Lines  1070  to  1090  borrow  from  AH  and  increase  AL  before  BL  is 
subtracted  from  AL: 

1070  IF  flL>=EL  THEN  1100 
1080  flL=flL+10tF 
1090  flH=flH-l 

If  AL  is  larger  than  BL  we  bypass  1080  and  1090  and  jump  directly  to  the  subtrac- 
tion. But  if  BL  is  larger  than  AL  we  must  borrow  a  one  million  value  from  AH  to 
increase  the  value  of  AL: 

-1   ►  +1000000 

AH|xxxxx|x]  AL|  |xxxxxx[ 

-BH|xxxxxx|  -BL  |xxxxxx| 


CH|xxxxx"x]  CL  jxxxxxxj 

A  ten  is  added  to  the  leftmost  digit  of  AL.  The  easiest  way  to  add  the  ten  in  the 
correct  position  is  to  raise  ten  to  the  Fth  power. 

AL=AL+10tF 

In  our  sample  program,  AL  is  smaller  than  BL,  as  tested  in  line  1070. 

AL|li(789012|  <BL|lii943572l 

Therefore  we  must  borrow  1000000  (10|F=10|  6  =1000000)  from  AH  to 
increase  the  value  of  AL: 

1080  ML=flL+10  f'F 

AL=AL+10t6 
AL=AL+1000000 
AL=|789012|  +  1000000 


AL  =  |1 789012] 

After  AL  is  been  increased,  AH  must  be  decremented  by  1 ,  since  we  borrowed 
from  it. 

1090  flH=flH-l 

AH=|I;<12345"6] 


AH=|fei1 234551 

Once  AH,  AL,  BH,  and  BL  have  been  set  up  properly,  segments  are  subtracted. 
CL$  is  the  difference  between  AL  and  BL,  and  CH$  is  the  difference  between  AH  and 
BH. 
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Statements  on  lines  1100  through  1102  compute  CL$: 

i  .leei  CL*=STR*(: iHTCfli:-EL:) 

CL$=STR$(fej1789012-ti943572) 

CL$=STR$(bi845340) 

CL$  =  l!!345540 

Using  the  MID$  function  at  line  1101,  the  leftmost  character  (a  blank  representing  a 
positive  sign  value)  is  truncated: 

i  191   CL*=r'iiri*-::CL* ..  2,.  LEH(CLf>-l  ) 
CL$=MID$([gl8]4|5|4|4|0|2.6l 
CL$=  |8|4|5|4|4|0| 

At  1102,  if  the  length  of  CL$  is  shorter  than  F,  zeros  from  ZEROS  are  concate- 
nated onto  the  front  of  CL$.  An  assignment  statement  assigns  a  string  of  Os  to  variable 
ZEROS  on  line  15.  In  this  case,  the  length  of  CLS  is  equal  to  F,  therefore  no  leading 
zeros  are  needed. 

1 5    ZERO*= " 0000090000000000 " 

1 1  02  CL*=LEFT* < ZERO* ..  F-LEN CL* >  +CL* 
CL$=LEFT$  (ZERO$,6-6)+CL$ 
CL$=LEFT$  (ZERO$,0)+CL$ 

At  line  1110,  CHS  is  assigned  the  string  integer  value  of  AH  — BH: 

1110  CH*=STR*aHT<:flH-BH:)  ::■ 
CH$=STR$(t!(1 23455-6(57) 
CH$=STR$(l!(1 23398) 
CH$  =  Hif|1|2|3|3|9|5| 

Using  the  MID$  function,  the  leftmost  blank  character  is  truncated: 

1  1 1 1   C:H*=r'1  ID* C CH* ..  2 ..  LEN C CH* :> - 1  .:■ 
CH$=MID$(W2|3|3|9|  81.2.6) 
CH$  =  |1|2|3|3|9|8| 

The  subtraction  routine  looks  like  this: 

1070   IF  flL::=EL  GOTO  1100 

789012  >  =943572   ►  False  statement 

Program  continues  at  next  line 

1080  flL=HL+10TF 

AL=789012+1000000 

AL=1789012 
1090  FIH=hH-1 

AH  =  123456-1 

AHli!123455 
1190  CL*=STR*(:iNT(:flL-EL:J:) 

CL$=STR$(l!!1 78901 2-6(943572) 

CL$=STR$(6i845540) 

CL$=|8|4|5|5|4|0| 
1  101   CLt=MID*CCL*..2..  LEN(:CL*>-1  ':> 

CL$=MID$(|b(|8|4|5|5|4|0|. 2.7-1) 

CL$=N/llD$l|li(|8|4|5|5|4|0|.2.6) 

CL$=I8|4|5|5|4|0| 
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1 102  CL*=LEFT*';ZERO*..  F-LENCCL*;'  >+CL* 
CL$=LEFT$(ZERO$,6-6)+CL$ 
CLS=LEFT$(ZERO$.0>+|8|4|5l5|410l 
CL$=|814|5|5|410| 

,1110  i::h*=str*  i  nt  <  hh-eh  > 

CH$=STR$(b(123455-lli57) 
CH$=STR$(l!(l  23398) 
CH$==lli(|1|2|3|3|9|8| 
1 1 1 1  C:H*=M  I D*  C  CH* ..  2 ..  LEH  c:  CH*  ':>  - 1  :> 
C  H$ =M  ID$  (gnUMHH  ■  2. 7  - 1 ) 
CH$=MID$(|lii|1|2|3|3|9|8|.2.6> 
CH$=|1|2|3|3|9|8| 

Step  5:  Concatenate  the  answer  strings,  CHS  and  CL$,  together  by  numeric 
string  concatenation.  They  are  concatenated  in  statement  1120: 

I  120  C*=CH*+CL* 

C$=CH$|        1+  CL$|  I 

c$=r~  I 

Only  the  rightmost  "F"  numbers  from  CL$  are  concatenated  onto  CHS  to  avoid 
concatenating  any  leading  blanks  in  CLS  (see  the  "Subtraction  using  Numeric  Strings" 
section  for  further  discussion). 

Step  6:  Truncate  leading  zeros  in  C$  before  C$  is  printed.  Leading  zeros  are 
subtracted  in  the  same  way  for  Multiple  Integer  Subtraction  as  for  Numeric  String 
Subtraction  (see  step  5  of  "Subtraction  using  Numeric  Strings").  Lines  1130  through 
1170  truncate  leading  zeros  just  prior  to  printing  C$: 

1130  FOR  1  =  1   TO  LEN 

1140   IF  VflLailDt'CC*..  I.  i:)::'=0  THEN  L=L+1 

1  1  50   IF  VHL  (.  LEFT*  i  C* .  I    ':>  <>0  THEN   I  =LEN  (  C*  > 

1 1 60  NEXT  I 

1 1 70  C*=R  I GHT*  C  C* ..  LEN  C  C*  >  -L .) 
11S0  IF  S=l   THEN  C*="-"+C* 

If  AS  and  B$  had  been  switched,  S  would  have  been  set  to  1,  signaling  a  negative 
answer,  and  thus  a  negative  sign  would  be  concatenated  onto  the  front  of  C$  at  1180. 

Step  7:  Print  the  answer  and  clear  out  variable  strings  before  allowing  another 
problem  to  be  input. 

1 1 90  PR I NT  PR I NT " fiNSWER=   " . C* : PR I NT 

1 200  1=1*=""  E*=  "  "   C*=  "  "   CH*=  "  "  CL*=  "  " 

1 205  flH=0  flL=0  :  BH=0  ■  EL=0  F=0  :  S=0  ■  X=0  V=0 

1210  GOTO  20 

1220  END 

The  finished  program  appears  as  follows: 

10  PRINT"::»**MULTIPLE  INTEGER  SUETRRCTION***"  :  PRINT 
1 5  2ER0*= " 0000800000000000 " 
20   INPUT  H*.E* 

25  IF  VflL';fi*>=VfiL(E*>   THEN  C*="0":GOTO  1190 
30  IF  VPlL'CfltiOVFlLCE*:?  GOTO  1000 
40  K*=R* : fl*=E* : E*=X* 
50  S=l 

1 000  X=LEN  i  fl*  )   V=LEN  <.  E*  > 

1002  IF  X>V  THEN  F=X/2 ^ GOTO  1006 

1004  F=V/2 
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I  em  IF  f>inT';f:)  then  f=ihT(:f;)+i 

1010   IF  XC=F  THEN  flH=0  :  flL=VflL';fl* :)  :  GOTO  1040 
1020  flH=VfiL';LEFT*(fi*..  X-F.:'  > 
1030  flL='v'flL';RI6HT*(.H*..  Fi'  ::■ 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  B=0  :  EL=VflL CE*;:' :  GOTO  1070 
1 050  EH= VflL  LEFT*  <  Bt ..  V-F  >  :.' 

1060  el=vhl<:ri6HT*';e*.. f:) > 

1070  IF  FlL>=EL  GOTO  1100 

1080  plL=HL+10  tF 

1030  HH=FlH-l 

1 100  CL*=STR*.::  IHT>;flL-EL:j  > 

1101  CL*=MID*0::L*,  2..  LEN(:CL*:)-1  > 

1 1 02  CL*=LEFT*  ZERO* ..  F-LEH  <  CL* .)  ;■  +CL* 

1110  ch*=str* c INT FiH-EH > 

1  1  1 1   CH*=M  I D*  C  CH*  ..  2 ..  LEN  C  CH*  >  - 1  J 

1120  C*=CH*+i::L* 

1130  FOR   1  =  1    TO  LENCC*.) 

1148   IF  VflLCMiri*(:i::*,  I ..  1  >  .")=0  THEN  L=L+1 

1  1 50   I F  VflL  C  LEFT*  C  C* ..  I  >  .:■  O0  THEN   I  =LEH  C  C*  I) 

1160  NEXT  I 

1 1 70  C*=R  I GHT*  C* ,.  LEN  C  C*  -L .) 

use  IF  3=1   THEN  i::*="-"+C* 

1190  PRINT:PRINT"flNSWER=   ".;C*  :  PRINT 

1200  fl*=" "  E*="  "   C*=" " - CH*=" " : CL*=" " 

1 205  flH=0 ■RL=0- EH=0 • EL=0  F=e : 3=0 ; X=0 : V=0 

1210  GOTO  20 

1220  END 

***MULTIPLE  INTEGER  SUETRflCTION*** 

? 1234567890 12 
??57943572 

flNSWER=  123398S45440 

? 1 234567890 1 23456 
??57943572 

FINSWER=  1 234567S32 1 79884 

7999999S99S999999 
??1 234567890 

FlNSWER=  9999998765432109 

You  now  know  two  methods  of  subtraction.  The  first  method  used  numeric 
strings.  The  second  uses  muhiple  integer  math.  By  comparing  their  outputs,  you  can  see 
that  both  methods  work  equally  well  at  getting  around  the  9-digit  length  limit. 

MULTIPLICATION 

A  9-digit  length  limit  may  be  easily  exceeded  by  multiplication  because  a  product 
may  be  very  large,  even  when  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are  small.  This  numeric 
length  limit  prohibits  products  longer  than  nine  digits  from  being  displayed  without 
exponential  notation.  You  can  get  around  this  limitation  by  writing  a  program  that  dis- 
plays products  with  more  than  nine  digits  of  precision.  Displaying  products  exceeding 
nine  digits  without  exponential  notation  is  most  easily  done  using  Multiple  Integer 
Multiplication.  The  following  program  and  discussion  will  enable  you  to  display  pro- 
ducts up  to  16  digits  in  length  without  exponential  notation. 
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Multiple  Integer  Multiplication 

Using  virtually  the  same  steps  as  Multiple  Integer  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
Multiple  Integer  Multiplication  separates  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  into  smaller 
segments,  multiplies  all  segments,  and  adds  the  multiple  products  together  into  one 
final  product,  which  can  have  from  one  to  16  digits. 

The  steps  for  Multiple  Integer  Multiplication  are  as  follows: 

1.  Input  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  as  two  positive  numeric  strings. 

2.  Divide  the  strings  into  high  and  low  segments. 

3.  Multiply  the  corresponding  segments. 

4.  Add  the  segment  products  to  create  one  product  string.  Truncate  any  leading 
zeros. 

5.  Print  the  product  string. 

Step  1:  Input  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  as  two  positive  numeric 
strings,  where  A$  is  the  multiplicand  and  B$  is  the  multiplier.  As  with  the  other  math 
programs,  the  numbers  are  input  as  strings  to  avoid  the  9-digit  length  limit. 

This  program  limits  the  length  of  the  product  to  16  digits.  Since  the  maximum 
product  length  equals  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier,  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  the  input  numbers  cannot  exceed  16.  Changing  the  program  to  accept  larger 
numbers  requires  several  alterations  which  will  not  be  discussed;  you  should  be  able  to 
make  such  changes  yourself.  For  this  program: 

(length  of  A$)  +  (length  of  B$)<16 
Examples:       12    +    4  <16 
2    +    3  <16 
8    +    8  <16 

The  example  program  will  multiply  two  input  numbers  with  equal  lengths  of  eight 
digits:  99999999  and  99999999,  to  give  us  a  16-digit  product. 

99999999—  8  digits 

 X99999999—    +     8  digits 

9999999800000001*-         16  digits 

Input  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  as  two  positive  numeric  strings,  A$  and  B$: 

10  PRINT  "."»**MULTIPLE  INTEOER  MULT  I  PL  I  CAT  I  OH***  "  ^  PRINT 

20  INPUT  fl*..B* 

RUN 

***MULTIPLE   INTEGER  MULTIPLICATION*** 
7519999399 

Step  2:  Separate  botli  input  strings  into  two  segments:  high  (H)  for  the  leftmost 
digits  and  low  (L)  for  the  rightmost  digits.  The  dividing  point,  variable  F,  specifies 
where  to  divide  A$  and  B$  into  segments.  The  value  of  F  is  set  at  lines  1002  and  1006 
(for  explanation  refer  to  "Multiple  Integer  Addition"). 
1000  !»:=LEN';ft*) :  v=leni:b*:) 

X=8  Y=8 

1002  IF  X'>V  THEN  F=X/2 :  GOTO  1008 
1004  F=V/2 

F=8/2 
F=4 

1006  IF  F>INT<F>THEN  F=INT<F>+1 
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Once  F  is  set,  the  program  divides  the  numbers  into  high  and  low  segments.  This 
routine  was  presented  in  the  "Multiple  Integer  Addition"  program.  Lines  1010  through 
1060  divide  the  two  strings  into  high  and  low  segments. 

leie  IF  X<=F  THEN  flH=0:FIL=VflL<fl*>  GOTO  1840 
1020  FlH=VflL';LEFT*';fl*,X-F>> 
1030  flL=VRLi;RIGHT4:<:FI*.F:)> 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  EH=0 : EL=VfiL<B*> : GOTO  1070 
1050  BH=VHL<LEFT*<E*.  V-F.-)> 
1060  EL= VFIL  (  R I GHT*  <  B* .  F  > 

The  routine  above  divides  A$  into  AH  and  AL  (four  digits)  and  B$  into  BH  and 
BL  (four  digits) : 

A$|9|9|9|9|9|9|9l9]  B$|9|9|9|9|9|9|9|9] 

/      \  /  \ 

AH|9|9|9|9|       AL|9|9|9|9|  BH|9|9|9|9|  BL|9|9|9|9| 

Step  3:  Multiply  AH,  AL,  BH,  and  BL  into  four  product  strings:  Pl$,  P2$,  P3$, 
and  P4$.  The  rules  of  algebraic  multiplication  multiply  each  variable  as  if  it  were  a  single 
number.  A$  and  B$  are  multiplied  as  follows: 

[Ag  |Ag 

xfein]  [bl] 

Think  of  A$  and  B$  as  two  sets  of  4-digit  numbers  (H  and  L)  joined  in  the  middle,  and 
not  as  eight  individual  digits:  A$  is  not  eight  9s,  but  two  sets  of  four  9s  each.  Thus  AL 
and  BL  are  multiplied  as: 

[alI  |9999| 


X  BM  9999 


Multiplying  A$  and  B$  is  a  four-step  process.  To  begin,  multiply  BL  by  AL: 

|ah1  [alL 
[bh]  [blK 

and  then  multiply  BL  by  AH: 

[ah]  fALl 
[BHIfBL] 

Next,  move  over  to  BH  and  multiply  BH  by  AL: 


and  finally  multiply  BH  by  AH: 


Here  is  the  four-step  process: 


|ah]  Jal] 
[bh]  IblI 

JjAH]  [AL] 

-{bh]  [bl] 


[ahi  ^    |al]    [ah]    [al]  -{ah]  [al] 

x[BH]      [BlT  x[bh1'*""7bl1    x[BiHr^rBL]    )<]BH[  IK\ 


1   P1$  1 

1  Pl$  1 

1  P1$  1 

1   Pl$  1 

P2$      I      I      P2$      I      I      P2$  I 
!      P3$     I      I      P3$  I 

r  P4$  I 
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Let's  look  step  by  step  at  how  the  multiplication  works,  using  the  values  of  AH, 
AL,  BH,  and  BL  from  our  example: 


AH  l«9999l  ALll!(9999l 


BH  |b(9999|  BL|fel9999| 

The  first  multiplication  is  BL  times  AL: 

|Ah1  |t(999g 
X  |BH]  [59999 


89991 
89991 
89991 
89991 


99980001 

The  second  multiplication  is  BL  times  AH,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  below: 

AH  [9999]^^  rAlTI 

X   I  BH  I  BLfggggl 


99980001 
999800010000 


Notice  that  P2  is  not  directly  beneath  PI,  but  four  spaces  to  the  left  (recall  the 
rules  for  lining  up  the  products  of  2-digit  multiplication  problems).  To  continue  in  the 
same  manner,  the  third  multiplication  should  be  as  follows: 


"aFTI  AL|9999l 


BH  |9999|         I  BL  |  • 
999800010000 

The  fourth  and  final  multiplication  should  be  as  follows: 


AH  1 9999  K   I  AL 


BH 19999 K   I  BL  I 
9998000100000000 

Remember  that  only  the  values  of  the  four  segments  are  multiplied;  this  means 
that  the  actual  multiplication  done  by  AL  x  BH,  etc.  yields  the  same  number, 
99980001,  for  all  four  products.  In  the  program  the  products  are  aligned  by  converting 
the  products  into  strings  and  concatenating  the  necessary  number  of  zeros  onto  the 
end  of  the  strings.  This  aligns  the  strings  correctly.  Statements  on  lines  1070  through 
1100  perform  this  alignment: 

1070  Pl*=STR*<BL*filU> 
1080  P2#=STR*<BL*flH>+F* 
1090  P3«=STR#<BH#RL)+F* 
1100  P4*=STR*(BH*(=IH>+F*+F* 

Without  alignment  the  answers  would  be  computed  incorrectly  as  follows: 


PI    199980001 1 

P2  199980001!  Incorrect 


P3  99980001 


P4  99980001 
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instead  of: 

1999800011 


99980001  0000 


1999800011  0000  Correct 


99980001  00000000 


The  number  of  zeros  to  be  concatenated  onto  the  end  of  the  product  strings  is 
assigned  to  F$.  F$  contains  F  zeros.  F  equals  the  number  of  digits  in  each  half  of  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand. 

40    2ER0*= " 0000000000000000 " 

i00S  F*=LEFT*^ZERO*..F^-' 

F$=LEFT$(ZER0$,4) 

F$=  |o[oro|o|o|o|o|o|o|o"Io1 

F$="0000" 

When  Pl$,  P2$,  P3$,  and  P4$  are  computed  (lines  1070  through  1100),  the  correct 
number  of  zeros  are  simultaneously  concatenated  to  the  end  of  the  string  to  align  the 
products  correctly.  The  products  are  now  aligned  and  ready  to  be  added: 

AH  |fe(|9|9|9|9|     AL  |b!|9|9|9|91 
X  BH  |til9|9|9|9|     BL  |tl|9|9|9|9| 


1999800011  PI 
199980001  OO'OOl  P2 
|9998000 10000]  P3 


9998000100000000  P4 


i  If  multiplicand  or 
f    multiplier  =  0  then 


>Set  divider  point.  F 


F$  F$ 

At  the  end  of  step  3,  the  program  looks  like  this: 

20  INPUT  Ht,.  B*  Input  values  for  A$,  B$ 

30  IF  VflL<.fl*>=0  OR  VflL<:E*>=0  THEN 

Ci-="0"  GOTO  1190 
40  ZERO*=" 0000000000000000"  '    answer  (C$)  =  0 

1000  x=len<:fi*):v=len(B*) 

1002  IF  X:>V  then  F=X/2:00T0  1006 
1004  F=VV2 

1006  IF  F>INT<F>THEN  F=im<F>  +  l 

1008  f*=left*c:zero*..  F> 

1010  IF  X<=F  THEN  fiH=0:flL=VflL<f=l*> -GOTO  1040] 
1020  FlH=VRL CLEFT*'; ft*,  X-F.)!)  I  Divide  A$  and  I 

1030  filL=VHL(:RIGHT*';H*..  F>>  )  into  parts: 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  BH=0  :  BL=VHL (E*>  :  GOTO  1 070 1    high  and  low 
1050  BH=VftL<LEFT*<:E*.  V-F.-?:) 
1060  BL=VftL';RIGHT*<B*.F>:' 
1070  Pl*=STR*<BL*ftL.>  ) 
1080  P2*=STR*<BL*fiH.->+F*  I  Multiply  A$  and  B$ 

1090  P3*=STR*<-BH*flL>+F*  (     and  align  products 

1100  P4*=STR*<:BH*flH>+F*+F*  / 

Step  4:  Add  the  four  products  together.  This  is  the  most  complicated  part  of  the 
"Multiple  Integer  Multiplication"  program  because  parameters  are  passed  back  and 
forth  from  the  main  program  to  an  addition  subroutine.  We  will  use  a  portion  of  the 
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"Addition  using  Numeric  Strings"  program  as  a  subroutine  to  add  the  products 
together.  Below  is  the  portion  of  the  addition  program  we  will  be  using  as  a  subroutine: 

2000  REM**flriD  PRODUCTS** 

2010  BLHHK*=" 

2020  X=LEN<:FI*:)  :  V=LEH(B*> 

2030  IF  X<V  THEN  H*=LEFT*';ELRNK*..  V-X:>+H* 

2040  IF  X>V  THEN  E*=LEFT*';ELflNK*..  X-V;)+B* 

2050  11=0  :N=1  0*="" 

2060  FOR  I=LEN<R*>  TO  1  STEP-1 

2070  ft=VftL  <  M I D*  C  R* .  I ..  1  >  :> 

2080  Fl=fl+D :  11=0 

2090  E=VFIL  C  M I D*  <  E» .  1 .  1  >  > 

2100  C:=fl+B 

2110  IF  C>=10  THEN  D=l 
2120  IF  B=l  FIND  1  =  1   THEN  N=2 
2130  C.*=RIGHT*(STR*<C>.N>+C* 
2140  NEXT  I 

At  line  1110  the  contents  of  Pl$  and  P2$  are  passed  to  the  parameters  A$  and  B$, 
which  are  used  in  the  addition  subroutine  (lines  2000  and  2140). 

1110  fi*=Pi*iJ|*=P2* 

A$  |9|9|9|8|0|0|0ri] 

B$  |9|9|9|8|0|0|0|1|0|0|0|0| 

Notice  that  the  contents  of  A$  and  B$  are  not  the  same  as  those  input  at  line  20.  The 
same  variable  names  are  used  to  allow  program  compatibility  between  all  four  math  pro- 
grams. Only  two  parameters  are  passed  at  a  time  because  the  addition  subroutine  adds 
only  two  numbers  at  a  time. 

Once  the  values  for  PI  $  and  P2$  are  passed  to  AS  and  B$  the  addition  subroutine 
is  called: 

1 1 20  GOSUB  2000 

A$  and  B$  are  right-justified  and  equated  in  length  for  addition  by  adding  blanks  from 
BLANKS  to  the  shorter  string  (if  there  is  one)  in  lines  2010  to  2040: 

2010  ELI=INK*=" 

2020  X=LEN<:fl*>  :  V=LEN<B*> 

2030  IF  X<V  THEN  fl«=LEFT*<;BLfiHK*.  V-X>+fl* 
2040  IF  X>V  THEN  E*=LEFT*<BLHNK*..  X-V>+B* 

Statements  2050  to  2140  add  the  corresponding  digits  of  A$  and  B$  and  convert 
the  sum  C  into  the  numeric  string  C$.  (A  full  explanation  of  this  process  is  given  in  the 
"Addition  using  Numeric  Strings"  section.) 

2050  D=0:N=1  C*="" 

2060  FOR  I==LEN<ft*)  TO  1  STEP-1 

2070  fl=VHL<MID*<Fl*.  I. 

2080  fl=FI+D  :D=0 

2090  B=VflL<MID*<B*. I. 1>) 

2100  C=fl+B 

2110  IF  C>=10,THEN  D=l 
2120  IF  D=l  fiND  1=1   THEN  N=2 
2130  C:*=RIGHT*<STR*<C>-N.^+C* 
2140  NEXT  I 

The  sum,  C$,  is  passed  through  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  to  truncate  any  leading  blanks 
or  zeros  at  lines  3000  to  3060.  This  truncation  routine  is  from  "Subtraction  using 
Numeric  Strings." 

3000  REM***TRUNCFlTE  LEAD  ZEROS*** 

3001  L=0 

3010  FOR  1=1   TO  LEN<C*> 

3020  IF  VHLCMID*<C*..  I  ..  1>>=0  THEN  L=L+1 
3030   IF  VRL<LEFT*<C*,  I)>O0  THEN  I=LEN<C*> 
3040  NEXT  I 

3050  C*=RIGHT*';C»..LEN<C*.'>-L> 
3060  RETURN 
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C$,  the  sum  of  Pl$  and  P2$,  is  returned  to  the  main  program  and  converted  to 

Ml$: 

1 130  M1*=C* 

The  contents  of  C$  must  be  transferred  to  Ml$  because  C$  must  be  cleared  before  the 
addition  subroutine  is  called  again  at  line  1150  to  add  P3$  and  P4$. 

To  add  P3$  and  P4$  together,  the  values  of  P3$  and  P4$  are  passed  to  the 
parameters  A$  and  B$  before  calling  the  addition  subroutine  2000: 

1 1 32  fl*=P3*  ■■  E*=P4*  GOSUE  2080 

A$  |9|9|9|8|0|0|0|0|0|0|0|0| 
B$  |9|9|9|8|0|0|0|1|0|0|0|0|0|0[0]0] 

The  addition  subroutine  adds  the  corresponding  digits  of  P3$  and  P4$,  truncates  any 
leading  zeros,  and  returns  sum  C$  to  the  main  program,  where  C$  is  converted  to  M2$: 
1135  M2*=C* 

The  addition  subroutine  is  called  a  third  time  to  add  Ml$  and  M2$  together  to  get 
the  final  answer,  C$. 

1140  H*=M1*:E*=M2* 

A$  |9|9|9|8|9|9|9|9|0|0|0|1| 
B$  [9|9|9|8|9|9|9|9|0|0|011|0|0|0|0l 
1 1 50  GOSUE  2000 

Step  5:  After  the  third  return  from  the  addition  subroutine,  C$  equals  the  sum  of 
all  four  products.  Step  5  prints  the  answer.  The  GOTO  20  allows  another  multiplication 
problem  to  be  solved. 

1 1 90  PR  I HT  :  PR  I  NT  "  fiHSWER=  "  C*  :  PR  I  NT  :  GOTO  20 
1200  END 

The  flow  of  the  program  looks  like  this: 

/       10    PRINT"  *»*MULTIPLE  INTEGER  MULTIPLICATION***- 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3  ■ 


Input  multiplier  and  multiplicand. 
Initialize  variables 


Calculate  F,  divide  the  multiplier,  multiplicand 
Into  high  and  low  segments 


180      Multiply  segments  into  four  products 
190      into  four  products  Pl$:  P2$;  P3$;  P4$ 
00 

10      Pass  P1$  +  P2$  to  parameters  A$,  B$ 

1 120  GOSUB  2000  ►  2000-2140  addition  subroutine; 

add   P1$   +  P2$  — C$ 
  3000-3060  truncate  leading  zeros 


1 1 30  Pass  contents  of  C$  — M 1  $ 

1 140  Pass  P3$  -t-  P4$  to  parameters  A$,  B$ 

1 150  GOSUB  2000  *  2000-2140  addition  subroutine; 

Step  4-^  acj(j    p3$   +  P4$  —  c$ 


3000-3060  truncate  leading  zeros 


1 1 60      Pass  contents  of  C$  ^M2$ 

1 170      Pass  M1$  +  M2$  to  parameters  A$,  B$ 

1180  GOSUB  2000  ►  2000-2140  addition  subroutine; 

add  M1$  -I-  M2$  — C$ 
  3000-3060  truncate  leading  zeros 


f  11 
Step  5  -j 


90  Prints  C$ 
200  END 
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Here  is  the  multiplication  program  listing  and  sample  run: 

10  PRINT"™!##MULTIPLE  INTEGER  MULTIPLICATION***" : PRINT 

20  INPUT  R*,B*  ^ 

30  IF  VRL<fl*>«0  OR  VflL<:B*>=0  THEN  C:*="0"  GOTO  1190 

40  ZERO«=" 0000000000000300" 

1000  X=LEN<fl*)  V=LEN<B*> 

1002  IF  X>V  THEN  F=X/2 : GOTO  1008 

1004  F=V/'2 

1006  IF  F>INT<F>THEN  F=INT<F>+1 
1008  F*=LEFT*<2ER0*.F> 

1010  IF  X<=F  THEN  flH=0:HL=VflL<fl*)   GOTO  1040 
1020  HH=VflL<LEFT*<:H*.X-F>> 
1030  f=lL=VFlL<RIGHT*<:ft*.F>> 

1040  IF  V<=F  THEN  BH=0  :  BL=VFlL<E*>  :  GOTO  1070 
1050  BH=VflLi;LEFT*';B*.V-F>> 

1060  bl=vhl<right*<:e*.f:)> 
1070  p1*=str*<bl#fil> 
1080  p2*=str*<bl*fih.')+f* 

1090  P3*=STR*<BH*fiL>+F* 

1 1 00  F4* =STR*  < BH*ftH  > +F*+F* 

1110  fl*=Pl*:B*=P2* 

1120  GOSUB  2000 

1130  M1*=C* 

1132  FI*=P3*  :  B*=P4*  :  eOSUE  2000 

1135  M2*=C* 

1140  fi*=Ml*  E*=M2* 

1150  GOSUB  2000 

1190  PRINT:PRIHT"ftNSWER=".:C*:PRINT:GOTO  20 
1200  END 

2000  REM**I=IDD  PRODUCTS** 

2010  BLflNK*=" 

2020  X=LEN<:fl*>  :  V=LEN';B*> 

2030  IF  X<V  THEN  Fl*=LEFT*'; BLANK* ..  V-X>+FI* 

2040  IF  X>V  THEN  E*=LEFT* BLANK* ..  X-V:)+B* 

2050  D=0:N=1  :C.*="" 

2060  FOR  I=LEN<fl*>   TO  1  STEP-1 

2070  fl= VRL  C  M I D*  fl*  .•  I ..  1  >  > 

2080  fl=fi+D : D=0 

2090  B='v'fiL  M I D*  B* ..  1 .  1  :>  > 

2100  C=FI+B 

2110  IF  C>=10  THEN  D=l 
2120  IF  D=l   FIND  1  =  1   THEN  N=2 
2 1 30  C*=R  I GHT*  <  STR  f<  C  > ..  N  +C* 
2140  NEXT  I 

3000  REM***TRUNCflTE  LEHD  ZEROS*** 

3001  L=0 

3010  FOR  1  =  1   TO  LEN<:C*> 

3020  IF  vfiL';mid*<c*.i.i>.'=0  then  L=L+1 

3030  IF  VflLcLEFT*';C*,  I>:><:>0  THEN  I=LEN<:C*> 
3040  NEXT  I 

3050  C*=R  I GHT*  C* ..  LEN  C  C*  >  -L  > 
3060  RETURN 


***  MULTIPLE  INTEGER  MULTIPLICATION*** 

799999999 
■7?99999999 


flNSWER=  9999999800000001 
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GRAPHICS 

Computer  graphics  is  a  unique  subject.  Whole  books  are  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Of  necessity,  the  discussion  that  follows  is  brief. 

The  standard  graphic  character  set  includes  64  graphic  symbols.  Select 
graphics  by  issuing  a  POKE  59468,12  if  you  are  using  the  alternate  character  set,  which 
has  very  few  graphic  characters.  If  you  have  a  CBM  8000  computer,  select  graphics 
using  the  Graphic  editing  function,  as  follows: 

100  print  chr$(142):rem  select  graphics 

The  graphic  characters  are  all  located  in  the  upper-case  positions  on  the  keys,  so 
they  must  be  entered  in  shifted  mode. 

Many  graphic  characters  are  referenced  and  illustrated  on  the  following  pages. 
Refer  to  Table  1-1  or  Appendix  A  for  easy  reference  to  graphic  character  keys,  names, 
and  symbols. 

GRAPHICS  IN  IMMEDIATE  MODE 

Sketching  in  immediate  mode  requires  no  line  numbers,  no  PRINT  state- 
ments, and  no  quotation  marks.  In  immediate  mode  the  cursor  may  be  moved  freely 
up,  down,  right,  or  left  to  any  spot  on  the  screen  without  pressing  the  RETURN  key 
after  each  directional  change.  Below  is  an  example  of  a  square  drawn  in  immediate 
mode.  Starting  with  the  cursor  in  home  position,  the  square  was  drawn  left  to  right,  top 
to  bottom,  right  to  left,  and  bottom  to  top,  in  one  continuous  movement.  No  line  num- 
bers, program  statements,  or  carriage  returns  were  needed. 

7  spaces 


7  spaces 


We  will  use  the  square  shown  above  as  the  basic  graphic  design  to  illustrate  ele- 
mentary graphics.  Though  simple  in  its  design,  sketching  this  square  uses  all  CBM  com- 
puter graphic  drawing  techniques. 

Draw  a  Square 

There  are  nine  steps  to  drawing  a  7  x  7  square.  They  are: 

Step  1:  HOME  the  cursor.  The  top  left  corner  of  the  HOME  position  space 
becomes  the  top  left  corner  of  the  square  (Figure  5-3a). 

Step  2:  Type  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  square.  This  is  done  by  using  the  TOP 
LEFT  CORNER  □  (Figure  5-3b). 

Step  3:  Draw  the  top  line  of  the  square.  Because  we  will  use  a  CORNER  key  for 
the  top  right  corner,  type  five  TOP  LINE  HORIZONTAL  □  characters  in  this  step 
(Figure  5-3c). 
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a.  HOME  cursor 


b.  Upper  left  corner 


c.  Top  side 


d.  Upper  right  corner  e.  Right  side 


f .  Bottom  right  corner 


g.  Bottom  side 


h.  Bottom  left  corner 


i.Left  side 


■M  Denotes  position  of  cursor  at  the  completion  of  the  step 


Figure  5-3.  Draw  the  Square 

Step  4:  Type  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  square  using  the  TOP  RIGHT  COR- 
NER character  □  (Figure  5-3d). 

Step  5:  Draw  the  vertical  right  side  of  the  square.  To  allow  space  for  the  corner 
key,  type  five  RIGHT  LINE  VERTICAL  □  . 

We  all  know  what  this  part  of  the  square  should  look  like,  but  does  your  screen 
look  like  this  instead? 

(  1  I  I  I  I  I 

If  so,  this  happened  because  the  cursor  is  automatically  moved  one  space  to  the  right 
after'any  character  is  displayed.  To  enter  characters  vertically,  the  cursor  must  be  reposi- 
tioned both  vertically  and  horizontally  to  compensate  for  the  automatic  cursor  move- 
ment to  the  right. 

To  print  the  vertical  line  of  the  square,  then,  repeat  the  sequence  of  CURSOR 
DOWN,  CURSOR  LEFT,  and  RIGHT  LINE  VERTICAL.  Do  this  five  times,  and  you 
should  have  printed  the  right  side  of  the  square  (Figure  5-3e). 

Step  6:  Type  the  bottom  right  corner  of  the  square  using  the  BOTTOM  RIGHT 
CORNER  character  □  .  Before  you  type  this,  look  to  see  where  your  cursor  is;  if  you 
haven't  already  done  so,  use  CURSOR  DOWN  and  CURSOR  LEFT  to  position  the  cur- 
sor at  the  corner  of  the  square;  then  press  the  corner  key  (Figure  5-3f). 

Step  7:  Draw  the  bottom  line.  Because  we  are  using  CORNER  keys,  we  need  just 
five  BOTTOM  LINE  HORIZONTAL  characters  !□  (Figure  5-3g). 
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One  method  is  to  enter  the  line  from  right  to  left.  After  each  character  entry  on 
the  bottom  line,  two  CURSOR  LEFT  movements  will  be  needed  to  correctly  position 
the  cursor  for  the  next  entry. 

I  


r 


1  St  entry  here 


2nd  entry  here 


A  second,  and  possibly  more  natural,  method  of  drawing  the  bottom  line  is  from 
left  to  right.  To  do  this,  position  the  cursor  to  the  leftmost  space  of  the  bottom  line  (one 
space  to  the  right  of  the  left  edge  of  the  screen);  this  can  be  done  using  six  CURSOR 
LEFTS.  You  can  then  easily  enter  five  BOTTOM  LINE  HORIZONTALS  to  create  the 
bottom  line  of  the  square. 

I  


r 


Step  8:  Type  the  bottom  left  corner.  Depending  on  which  method  you  used  to 
enter  the  bottom  line,  you  will  need  to  use  CURSOR  LEFT  two  times  (method  1)  or  six 
times  (method  2)  to  position  the  cursor  at  the  bottom  left  corner,  then  use  the  BOT- 
TOM LEFT  CORNER  character  □  to  complete  this  step  (Figure  5-3h). 

Step  9:  Complete  the  square  by  drawing  the  left  vertical  side.  You  should  be 
able  to  type  five  LEFT  LINE  VERTICAL  characters  □  to  complete  the  square  (Figure 
5-31).  You  will  need  to  position  the  cursor  before  each  entry,  using  CURSOR  LEFT  and 
CURSOR  UP. 


PROGRAMMING  GRAPHICS 

Any  graphics  sketched  directly  onto  the  screen  will  be  lost  when  you  execute  a 
NEW  statement  or  turn  the  power  off,  unless  you  first  convert  the  graphics  into  a  pro- 
gram. You  can  convert  any  design  sketched  onto  the  screen  into  a  program  simply  by 
making  each  line  on  the  screen  a  string  which  is  to  be  printed  as  part  of  a  program. 

After  you  have  sketched  the  square,  move  the  cursor  to  the  HOME  position.  Do 
not  press  the  CLEAR  or  RETURN  key.  If  you  press  CLEAR  you  will  lose  your  picture 
forever.  If  you  press  RETURN,  "READY"  will  be  written  through  the  middle  of  the 
square  as  shown  below: 


1 

R 

E 

A 

D 

Y 

Or,  if  you  had  made  your  square  so  large  that  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  square  were 
printed  on  the  top  and  bottom  rows  of  the  screen,  and  the  cursor  was  positioned  on  the 
bottom  line,  a  RETURN  would  cause  the  display  to  scroll  up  one  line  in  order  to  write 
the  READY  message  on  the  next  line,  losing  the  top  of  the  picture. 
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After  RETURN 


1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  llfH-H-H     1 1  M  III  N  1 1 1  M  1 1 1  M  M  1 1  M.I  1 1 1 1 1 1  ll+H-H-H 

For  this  reason,  pictures  larger  than  39  characters  wide  or  24  characters  long  should 
never  be  drawn  in  immediate  mode. 

Once  the  cursor  is  homed,  the  next  step  is  to  move  each  line  of  the  picture  to  the 
right  in  order  to  insert  line  numbers,  question  marks  (shorthand  for  PRINT)  and 
quotes.  This  converts  each  line  from  immediate  mode  to  program  mode  so  it  may  be 
saved  on  a  cassette  tape  or  diskette. 

When  the  cursor  has  been  homed,  it  should  be  at  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
square  (Figure  5 -4a).  Press  INSERT  five  times  so  that  the  top  line  of  the  square  is 
shifted  five  spaces  to  the  right  (Figure  5-4b).  Now  there  is  enough  room  to  type  a  line 
number  (100),  ?,  and  opening  string  quotes  (Figure  5-4c).  Then  press  RETURN 
(Figure  5-4d).  The  top  line  of  the  square  is  now  a  programmed  statement.  Continue 
doing  this  for  each  line,  incrementing  each  line  number  by  100  until  the  entire  square 
has  been  converted  into  program  statements  (Figure  5-4e,f). 

Be  sure  to  number  the  lines  in  sequential  order  to  avoid  distorting  the  picture. 
Also,  you  do  not  need  to  move  the  cursor  past  the  graphics  to  insert  a  second  set  of 
quotation  marl^s  at  the  end  of  each  line.  After  the  first  set  of  quotes  is  typed,  merely 
press  RETURN.  Your  final  program  lisUng  should  appear  as  follows: 

100  PRINT"!  ! 

200  PRINT"!  I 
300  PRINT"!  ! 
400  PRINT"!  ! 
500  PRINT")  ! 
600  PRINT"!  ! 
700  PRINT"!  ! 

Instead  of  creating  graphics  in  immediate  mode  and  converting  them  to  a  pro- 
gram, you  can  skip  immediate  mode  completely.  To  draw  the  picture  in  program  mode, 
each  line  of  the  picture  is  entered  as  part  of  a  PRINT  statement. 

100  ?"!  I 
200  ?"!  I 
300  ?"l  I 

The  space  directly  to  the  right  of  the  quotation  marks  becomes  column  number  1  on  th  ; 
screen.  If  you  do  not  program  with  this  in  mind,  your  picture  may  end  up  shifted  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  screen. 

If  you  PRINT  a  string  that  has  exactly  40  characters,  you  must  include  a  sec- 
ond set  of  quotes,  and  a  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  you  do  not  include  the  semi- 
colon, an  extra  line  will  be  displayed  since  the  cursor  automatically  positions  to  the  next 
line  after  a  display  in  column  40. 
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a.  HOME  cursor 

b.i  INSERT  five  spaces 

m 

^  1 

1 

c.  Complete  program  statement                          d.  Key  RETURN 

10  0?  • 

1 

1  00  ?  "1 

1 

e.  Insert  five  spaces 

f.  Complete  program  statement;  key  RETURN 

100?"| 

1 

1  0  0  ?  "1 

2  0  0  ?  i 

1 

M  Denotes  position  of  cursor  at  the  completion  of  the  step 

Figure  5-4.  Make  Program  Statement  from  Graphics 


A  hint  before  moving  to  the  next  aspect  of  graphics:  it  is  advisable  to  draw  your 
picture  or  diagram  on  a  piece  of  paper  before  drawing  it  on  the  screen.  Map  out  on  a 
piece  of  graph  paper  an  area  40  squares  wide  by  25  squares  long,  using  one  square  on 
paper  for  each  space  on  the  screen.  Be  sure  to  include  space  for  the  line  numbers  if  you 
are  going  to  convert  the  picture  to  program  mode.  Once  everything  is  ready,  type  the 
program  from  the  paper  onto  the  screen. 

ANIMATION 

Any  graph,  number,  design,  word  or  picture  may  be  programmed  to  move  side- 
ways, up,  down,  or  diagonally,  flash  on  and  off,  or  display  more  slowly.  These 
changes  may  be  programmed  in  almost  any  combination. 

To  demonstrate  animation,  we  will  begin  by  animating  the  small  square  pro- 
grammed in  the  previous  section.  Instead  of  seeing  the  square  appear  instantaneously 
on  the  screen,  animation  will  allow  a  viewer  to  watch  each  element  of  the  square 
slowly  appear  on  the  screen. 

The  program  to  animate  the  square  looks  very  different  from  the  previous  pro- 
gram because  the  line  segments  are  programmed  as  BASIC  statements,  rather  than  as 
•  picture  segments.  There  is  no  large  square  within  quotation  marks;  the  square  is  broken 
down  into  individual  graphic  characters. 
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Time  Delay 

The  animation  program  slowly  moves  the  cursor  so  that  the  square  appears  to  be 
drawn  on  the  screen.  The  display  begins  at  the  top  left  corner  of  the  screen  and  proceeds 
clockwise,  as  follows: 


The  first  step,  as  always,  is  to  clear  the  screen.  This  also  puts  the  cursor  in  the 
home  position. 

5  PRIHT'TJ".: 

The  second  step  is  to  type  the  left  corner.  However,  do  not  draw  the  whole  top  line 
as  you  did  in  the  previous  program,  just  the  corner. 
10  PR I NT "r"; 

In  order  to  see  each  element  of  the  square  being  displayed,  it  is  necessary  to 
slow  down  statement  execution.  This  can  be  done  by  using  a  time  delay  loop.  This 
statement  represents  one  way  of  creating  a  time  delay: 

100  FOR  J=l  TO  100: NEXT  J: RETURN 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  increases  the  time  that  separates  display  of  adjacent  characters.  It 
forces  the  computer  to  count  from  1  to  10  each  time  the  statement  is  executed  as  a 
subroutine.  The  TO  index  for  J  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
delay.  The  larger  the  TO  index,  the  longer  the  time  separating  the  display  of  each 
chsrsctcr 

For  our  animation  program,  then,  we  must  include  this  time  delay  loop  after  dis- 
playing each  element.  Since  the  programmed  time  delay  loop  remains  the  same  for  each 
element,  we  call  it  as  a  subroutine.  Therefore,  after  displaying  the  upper  left  corner  of 
the  square,  call  the  time  delay  loop  as  subroutine  100. 

Programming  Character  Placement 

The  third  phase  is  to  print  the  top  line  of  the  square.  Instead  of  programming 
PRINT  "  ~  "  we  will  use  a  FOR-NEXT  loop: 

15  FOR  1  =  1   TO  5  PRINT""".:    eOSUE  100  NEXT  I 

Statement  15  uses  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  so  that  the  subroutine  time  delay  can  be  called 
between  each  printing  of  If  the  computer  is  to  sketch  the  square  slowly,  the  time 
delay  must  be  called  after  each  character  is  displayed.  It  would  be  useless  to  program: 

15  PRINT"  "  ;  :  GOSUE  100-  Incorrect 

because  the  whole  line  would  be  printed  instantaneously  without  any  time  delay. 

To  complete  the  top  line,  type  the  upper  right  corner.  Again,  include  the  time 
delay  subroutine  call: 

20  PRINT"T'.i  :eOSUE  100 

So  far,  the  program  looks  like  this: 

5  PRINT".T'.; 

10  PRINT"r"; : GOSUE  100 

15  FOR  1=1  TO  5 : PRINT"-" GOSUE  100:NEXT  I 
20  PRINT""!";  :GOSUB  100 
30  END 

100  FOR  1=1  TO  100: NEXT  J: RETURN 
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Run  the  program.  You  should  see  the  following  display  grow  progressively, 
from  r  to  i  1  . 

Hopefully,  this  is  what  you  saw.  If  not,  go  back  and  find  out  what  went  wrong.  Did 
you  forget  the  semicolons  after  each  PRINT  statement? 

End  all  PRINT  statements  in  this  program  with  a  semicolon  (;).  The  semicolon 
concatenates  graphic  strings  together  when  printed.  This  allows  the  "  r  "  and  the  top 
line  ■"  to  be  concatenated  together  on  the  same  line.  Without  the  semicolons, 

the  CBM  computer  performs  a  carriage  return  after  each  statement,  and  the  top  line  will 
look  like  this: 

r 


The  other  three  sides  are  drawn  using  a  similar  sequence.  Line  20  begins  the  next 
sequence,  to  create  the  right  side  vertical  line.  Note  the  use  of  cursor  control  inside  the 
FOR-NEXT  loops  to  compensate  for  the  automatic  right  cursor  movement. 

Here  are  the  PRINT  statements  that  must  appear  within  FOR-NEXT  loops  to 
generate  the  right  side,  bottom  and  left  side  of  the  square: 

PRINKRiGHT  LINE  VERT.  XCURSOR  L.  > 
PRINT"  ■W"      right  side    <C U R SOR  D OWN  > 

PRINKBOTTOM  LINE  HOR  IZ.  XCU  R  SOR  L  > 
PRINT"  Jil"      bottom       <CURSORL.  > 

PRINKLEFT  LINE  VERT.  XCURSOR  L.  > 
PRINT"!  in"      leftside  <CURSORUP> 

The  complete  program  listing  looks  like  this: 

5  PRINT"rJ"; 

10  PR  I  NT  "T".;  GOSUE  100 

15  FOR   1  =  1  TO  SPRINT""".;    OiOSUB   100  NEXT  I 

£0  PRINT"")"..  GOSUE  100 

£5  FOR  1  =  1  TO  5  PRINT"  IW" :  GOSUE  100:  NEXT  I 

.30  PR  I  NT  "J".:  GOSUE  100 

35  FOR   1  =  1  TO  5:pRINT"Jtl".;    GOSUE  100;  NEXT  I 

40  PR I NT "L",  GOSUE  100 

45  FOR   I  =  1T0  5  PRINT"!  in".;    GOSUE  100:  NEXT  I 
50  END 

100  FOR  J=l    TO   10: NEXT  J  RETURN 

Now  try  a  trial  run.  Does  your  square  look  like  this? 

!  !  I 

REflDV.  I 

I  ! 
i  I 
I  I 
L  !   

If  this  design  appears  instead  of  a  perfect  square,  some  of  the  cursor  controls  were  left 
out.  The  computer  did  exactly  what  it  was  programmed  to  do,  so  where  is  the  problem? 
Take  a  closer  look  at  the  program.  We  included  cursor  controls  within  the  FOR-NEXT 
loops  for  all  four  sides  of  the  square.  Now  look  at  the  screen.  The  problem  is  not  with  the 
sides;  therefore  the  problem  must  be  in  the  corners.  Look  at  statements  20,  30,  and  40. 
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We  forgot  the  cursor  controls  after  each  corner  position.  Make  the  proper  changes,  and 
the  program  should  look  like  this: 
5  PRINT"T; 

10  PRINT'T";  :OOSUB  108 

15  FOR  1=1  TO  5:PRINT"-"; ^GOSUE  10e:HEXT  I 
20  PRINT""1I«";  :GOSUB  108 

25  FOR  1=1  TO  5:PRINT"  IM";  GOSUB  100:NEXT  I 
30  PRINT"  Jll";  :  GOSUB  100 

35  FOR  1=1  TO  5:PRINT"Jirj  ^GOSUB  100:NEXT  I 
40  PRINT-Un";  : GOSUB  100 

45  FOR  1=1  TO  5:PRINT"I  in";  :GOSUB  100: NEXT  I 
50  END 

100  FOR  1=1  TO  100: NEXT  J: RETURN 

Now  try  another  trial  run.  Your  picture  should  look  like  this: 

I  1 

REFIDV.  I 

m  I 
I  I 
I  i 
I  I 
I  I 

You  should  have  been  able  to  watch  the  computer  slowly  sketch  the  square  on  the 
screen  in  a  clockwise  direction.  Remember,  you  may  change  the  print  speed  by  changing 
the  TO  index  value  for  variable  J  in  the  time  delay  loop. 

One  last  problem:  how  to  avoid  destroying  the  square  with  the  READY  message. 

When  the  square  has  been  drawn,  the  cursor  is  on  line  2;  when  the  program  ends, 
the  READY  message  is  displayed  on  the  next  line,  which  happens  to  be  within  the 
square.  Therefore,  before  ending  the  program,  you  must  compensate  for  this  by  moving 
the  cursor  below  the  square;  the  READY  message  will  be  written  underneath  the  square 
and  not  across  it.  This  is  done  by  printing  several  CURSOR  DOWNs  before  the  END 
statement. 

50  PR  I  NT  "  .KKMWftWW"  :  E  ND 

This  will  move  the  cursor  down  below  the  square  and  the  square  will  not  be  destroyed: 

I  I 


I  I 

REFIDV. 

m 

Enlarging  the  Square 

Let's  take  the  small  square  we  just  animated  and  enlarge  it  so  that  it  forms  a  boun- 
dary one  space  from  the  perimeter  of  a  40-column  screen: 


If  the  screen  is  40  spaces  wide  by  25  spaces  long,  the  rectangle's  sides  should  be  38 
spaces  wide  by  23  spaces  long: 

401-2  (1  space  for  each  side)  =  38 
251-2   (1  space  for  each  side)  =  23 
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With  just  a  few  changes  to  the  animated  small  square  program  we  can  draw  a 
larger  rectangle  that  forms  a  screen  boundary.  FOR-NEXT  loops  were  used  in  the  pre- 
vious animation  program  to  print  a  string  of  graphics  for  each  side.  To  enlarge  the 
square,  change  the  value  of  the  TO  index  to  36  for  the  horizontal  sides  and  21  for  the 
vertical  sides,  leaving  spaces  for  the  corners. 

15  FOR  1=^1  TO  3S  •■?""";  Horizontal  sides 

25  FOR  1  =  1  TO  21:?"  IH" ; 

35  FOR  1  =  1  TO  36:?"JBr;  ""^---^ 

45  FOR  1=^1  TO  21:?"lin"J  Vertical  sides 

Make  these  changes  in  your  program  and  try  a  trial  RUN. 

That  was  simple.  But,  because  you  have  created  a  boundary  around  the  edge  of 
the  screen,  the  last  statement  of  the  program  (to  move  the  cursor  out  of  the  square)  is 
unwanted.  Instead,  delete  line  50  and  program  the  cursor  to  move  inside  of  the  box  and 
print  something;  you  do  not  want  a  boundary  surrounding  an  empty  screen.  Be  sure  not 
to  program  the  cursor  to  go  beneath  the  square,  because  the  screen  will  scroll  up,  and 
you  will  lose  the  top  of  the  square.  Program  something  to  be  printed  inside  the  box,  type 
RUN  and  watch  it  go! 


THE  REAL  TIME  CLOCK 

Another  CBM  computer  feature  is  the  real  time  clock.  The  CBM  computer  clock 
keeps  real  time  in  a  24-hour  cycle  by  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  reserved  string 
variable  TIMES  or  TI$  keeps  track  of  the  time. 

Setting  the  Clock 

To  set  the  clock,  use  the  following  format: 

TIME$  =  "hhmmss" 

where:        hh  is  the  hour  between  0  and  23 

mm  is  the  minutes  between  0  and  59 
ss  is  the  seconds  between  0  and  59 

For  hh,  enter  the  hour  of  the  day  from  00  (12  AM)  to  23  (11  PM).  The  CBM  computer 
is  on  a  24-hour  cycle  so  that  you  can  distinguish  between  AM  and  PM,  unlike  12-hour 
clocks.  The  hours  from  00  to  11  designate  AM,  and  the  hours  from  12  to  23  designate 
PM,  returning  to  00  at  midnight.  At  midnight,  when  one  24-hour  cycle  ends  and 
another  begins,  hh,  mm,  and  ss  are  all  equal  to  zero. 

When  initializing  TIMES  to  the  actual  time,  type  in  a  time  a  few  seconds  in  the 
future.  When  that  actual  time  is  reached,  press  the  RETURN  key  to  set  the  clock. 

TIME«=" 120150" 

Accessing  the  Clock 

To  retrieve  the  time,  type  the  following  in  immediate  or  program  mode: 

?TIME* 

and  the  computer  will  display  the  time  in  hhmmss: 

?TIME* 
120200 
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The  CBM  computer  clock  keeps  time  until  it  is  turned  off.  The  clock  needs  to  be 
reset  when  the  computer  is  powered  up  again. 


Real  Time  Clock  Operation 

The  CBM  computer  actually  keeps  track  of  time  in  "jiffies."  A  "jiffy"  is  1/60 
of  a  second.  TIME,  or  TI,  is  a  reserved  numeric  variable  which  is  automatically  incre- 
mented every  1/60  of  a  second.  TIME  is  initialized  to  zero  on  start-up,  and  is  reset  back 
to  zero  after  51,839,999  jiffies.  TIMES  is  a  string  variable  that  is  generted  from  TIME. 
When  TIME$  is  called,  the  computer  displays  time  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds 
(hhmmss),  but  in  fact  converts  jiffy  time  to  real  time.  Notice  that  TIMES  and  TI$  are 
not  the  string  representations  of  TIME  and  TI;  they  are  numbers  representing  real  time, 
calculated  from  jiffy  time  (TIME,  TI).  The  conversion  is  done  as  follows.  Each  second  is 
divided  into  60  jiffies.  One  minute  is  composed  of  60  seconds.  One  hour  is  made  up  of 
60  minutes.  Therefore  one  second  is  60  jiffies,  one  minute  is  3600  jiffies,  and  one  hour 
is  216,000  jiffies,  as  illustrated  below: 


Jiffy  = 

1 

60  X  Jiffy 
60  Jiffies 

Minute 

=  60  X  Second 
=  60  X  (60  Jiffies) 
=  3600  Jiffies 

Hour  = 

60  X  Minute 

60  X  (3600  Jiffies) 

216,000  Jiffies 

Second/60  =  Jiffy 


Minute/60  =  Second/60  =  Jiffy 


Hour/60  =  Minute/60  =  Second/60  =  Jiffy 


The  following  statements  convert  jiffy  time  (J)  into  real  time,  shown  as  hours 
(H),  minutes  (M),  and  seconds  (S).  A  complete  program  follows  the  statement  descrip- 
tions. 


10  J=TI 

20  H=IHT<  J,''216000:> 


30   IF  HO0  THEN  J=J-H*21600 

40  M=  I  NT';  J/3600:) 

50  IF  M;:>0  then  J=J-M*3600 
60  S=INT'::  J.''60;' 


Calculate  hours. 

Integer  function  takes  only  whole 
number. 

If  any  hours,  subtract  number  of 
jiffies  in  one  hour  by  H  to  leave 
remaining  jiffies. 

Calculate  minutes. 

Integer  function  takes  only  whole 

number. 

If  any  minutes,  subtract  number  of 
jiffies  in  minutes  by  7  to  leave 
remaining  jiffies. 

Calculate  seconds.  Integer  function 
takes  only  whole  number. 


5  PRINT":7?EflL  TIME"  PRINT: PRINT: 

10  J=TI 

15  T*=TIME* 

20  H=INT(:J/21600> 

30  IF  HO0  THEN  J=J-H*21600 
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40  M=INT<:J/3600> 

50  IF  MO0  THEN  J=J-M*3600 

60  S=IHT';j/60:) 

r0  H*=R  I GHT*  <  STR*  <  H  > ..  2 

30  M*=R  I  (3HT*  C  STR*  C  M  >  ..  2 

90  S*=R  I GHT *  C  STR*  C  S  >  .•  2  > 

1 00  PR  I  NT  H  :  N  :  S  ■    "  .;  H* "   "  .  M* ;  "  :  "   S* ..  "  T I  ME*  :    "  ;  T* 

1 1  e  PR  I  NT "  .a«a«"  :■  ■  goto  1 0 

In  the  program  above,  statements  70  through  90  convert  the  numeric  answers  into 
proper  string  form  for  tidy  printing.  Statement  100  prints  both  the  real  time  calculated 
from  the  program,  and  TIMES,  the  real  time  calculated  automatically  by  the  computer. 
Notice  that  the  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  get  an  idea  of  jiffy  speed  and  the  conversion  from  the  jiffy  to  the  standard 
clock,  type  in  the  following  program;  it  displays  the  running  time  of  both  TIMES  and 
TIME  (Tl): 

5  REM  **RUNNING  CLOCKS** 

10  PRINT  "."REAL  TIME         PRINT  ^  PRINT  "JIFFV  TIME:  " 

20  FOR  1=1   TO  235359 

30  PRINT"a";TFlE<13>.;TIME* 

40  FOR  J=l  TO  60  STEP  2 

50  PRINT"a)«B".;TflB';i2>;TI 

60  NEXT  J 

70  NEXT  I 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  for  TIME  in  line  40  increments  by  STEP  2  (every  two 
jiffies)  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Displaying  60  jiffies  a  second  is  too  fast  to  read. 

2.  Displaying  each  jiffy  takes  longer  than  incrementing  the  jiffy.  This  delays  the 
loop,  so  the  TIMES  display  is  slower  than  it  should  be.  By  incrementing  and 
printing  every  other  jiffy  we  can  minimize  this  delay  problem.  Run  this  pro- 
gram and  you  will  see  that  jiffies  increment  to  60  within  each  second.  Run  this 
program  without  STEP  2  in  line  40  and  see  the  time  delay  when  printing 
TIMES. 

Real  time:  006704 
Jiffy  time:  25500 

Keeping  time  in  jiffies  is  useful  for  timing  program  speed.  This  lets  you  test  tlie 
efficiency  of  a  program.  Consider  this  short  program: 

10  PRINT"r»*KEYBOftRD  TEST**"  PRINT 
20  FOR   1=32  TO  127 
30  PRINT  CHR*<i:).i 
40  NEXT  I 

50  FOR  J=161   TO  255 

60  PRINT  chr*';j:>.; 

70  NEXT  J 

:30  PR  I  NT  :  PR  I  NT  PR  INT"  **END  TEST**  " 

We  can  compute  execution  time  for  this  program  as  follows: 

1 .  TI  (or  TIMES)  is  assigned  to  a  variable  constant  at  the  start  of  the  time  test. 

2.  TI  (or  TIMES)  is  reassigned  to  a  different  variable  constant  at  the  end  of  the 
time  test. 

3.  Subtract  the  first  TI  variable  from  the  second.  This  will  give  you  the  amount 
of  jiffy  time  it  took  to  process  the  program  that  lies  in  between. 
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The  listing  below  shows  the  three  added  steps: 

Step  1    10  PRINT"r>ti*KEVBOFlRD  TEST**"  :  PRINT 
15  Fl=TI 

20  FOR  1=32  TO  12? 
30  PRINT  CHR*<i:); 
40  NEXT  I 

50  FOR  J=161  TO  255 
60  PRINT  CHR*<J>; 
70  NEXT  J 
75  E=TI 

Step  2    80  PR  I  NT  PR  I  NT  PR  I  NT  "**END  TEST**" 
Step3     100  PRIHT:PRINT"TI  =  ";E-FI 

At  line  15,  variable  A  is  set  to  the  current  value  of  TI. 

15  fl=TI 

A  =  TI  1)600  1  7  6  21 
A|l5001762] 

Then,  as  the  program  is  processed,  TI  increments  60  times  every  second.  At  line  75,  B  is 
set  to  the  current  value  of  TI. 

75  E=TI 

B=Tl[bOOT953| 
B=|)i001953| 

Line  100  subtracts  the  first  value  of  TI  (A)  from  the  second  (B). 

1 00  PR  INT:  PR  I  NT  "  T I  =  "  E-fl 
B|fc001953] 
-  A|l!)001762| 
191 

The  example  shows  that  it  took  191  jiffies  to  print  the  keyboard  characters  on  the  screen. 
Dividing  jiffy  time  (191  jiffies)  by  60  (the  number  of  jiffies  in  a  second): 

191/60=3.1833 

shows  it  took  3.1833  seconds  (191  jiffies)  to  process  the  program.  Below  is  a  sample  run 
of  the  program. 

**KEVBOf=IRD  TEST** 

!  "#ty.&^<  >*+,-.  /0 123456789  :  ;  <=>?8flBCDEFG 
H I JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXVZ  C  S  3  t*-  !  "  #*Ji&  '<i>*+^-./ 
0123456789:  .;<=>?! -"J  «        IK«S_r-*-HI  I  I  ' 

I  *  l«r  I  H  .        r-^l  I  I — ^  ^  It 

**ENI)  TEST** 

TI   =  191 

Digital  Display  Clock 

The  following  program  is  a  fun  program.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  CBM  digital  clock 
using  enlarged  numbers  0  through  9,  created  with  the  graphic  characters.  The  program 
prints  out  only  the  hour  and  minutes  due  to  the  size  of  the  screen.  The  program  is  long, 
as  you  can  see,  but  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  PRINT  statements  to  print  the  num- 
bers. After  keying  in  the  program,  watch  it  run. 
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100  PRINT" nromBaMW" ; 

lie  S=INT<TIME/60> 
120  t1=IHT<:S/60> 
130  H=INT(M/60) 
140  M=M-H*6e 
150  T=H 
160  GOSUB500 

170  PRiNfiuwa   MM  iinniisi   mm   ri  i  i  i  i  i  h  "i 

180  T=M 

190  eCiSUB500 

200  PR  INT  "mil"; 

210  DOTO110 

500  u=t-i0*inT';t/i0> 

510  T=INT<T/10> 
520  D=T+1 
530  GOSUB600 
540  D=U+1 
550  COSUB600 
560  RETURN 

600  ON  n  GOSUE  1000,  1 100.  1200.  1300.  1400.  1500..  1600. 


1700. 1800. 1900 


610  RETURN 

1  000 

PRINT" 

1001 

PRINT"sr 

'^■■■■■■■Dd" ; 

1002 

PRINT" a  ar 

-^a 

BMBMBMaiS"  i 

1003 

PRINT"a  ■ 

a 

1004 

PR I NT "a  H 

a 

mBuwmnw 

1005 

PRINT" a  B 

a 

SHamHM" 

100S 

PRINT" a  ■ 

a 

«■■■■■■■»" 

1  007 

PR I  NT "a 

sr 

BIBBIBinM" ; 

1  003 

PR I NT "^a 

1  009 

PRINT"  "^a 

:  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  J" ; 

1  0  1  0 

RETURN 

1  1  00 

PRINT"  sr 

m 

1  101 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

1  102 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

1 1 03 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

1  104 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

1  105 

PRINT"  a 

1 1 06 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

1  107 

PRINT"  a 

1  1 08 

PRINT"  a 

1  1 09 

PRINT"  a 

■ 

■iiiiiiiir. 

1  110 

RETURN 

1200 

PRINT" 

1201 

PR  I  NT  "^ 

1 202 

PR I NT "a 

-^a 

SiBaiMMBIH)" ; 

1 203 

PRINT" a  a 

sr 

mmmmnmva" : 

1 204 

PRINT"         sr  BP 

mamini" : 

1 205 

PRINT"  sr 

1206 

PRINT"  ar 

1 207 

PRINT"  sr 

1  203 

PRINT"  :r 

1209 

PR I NT "a 

B  riiiiiiiir. 

1210 

RETURN 

1300 

PRINT"  sr 

lannnm" ; 

1301 

PRINT"sr 

1302 

PR I NT "a  ar 

BiRHimni" ; 

1303 

PRINT" 

sr 

1304 

PRINT"  a 

9 

1305 

PRINT"  a 

1 306 

PRINT" 

■^a 

1 307 

PRINT"a 

sr 
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1308  PRIHT"^a  enMilBlWlW" ' 

1309  PRINT"  W       :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ]" 

1310  RETURN 

1400  PRINT"         sr  a  IHRHnM"; 

1401  PRINT"  •  IMMBMIW" 

1402  PRINT"     sr       ■  ■■■■■■■■I«". 


1403  PRINT"  •  !■■■■■■■[«]".: 

1404  PRiNT":-r   ara   B  iiiMMiis"; 

1405  PR  I  NT"  a   w  »   n  !■■■■■■««".; 

1406  PRINT"  S  BiiMHHW"; 

1407  PRINT"  a  HIMMMilW"  ; 

1403  PRINT"       a   a  I wiMiw" ; 

1409  PRINT"  a     9        : 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1"  .i 

1410  RETURN 

1500  PR  I  NT  "a  BiiMllMM"; 

1501  PR  I  NT"  a  ■■■■■■■■BO"; 

1502  PRINT"  a    B  IliMMtlS" 

1503  PRINT"  a  IHMIMKI"  .; 

1504  PR  I  NT  "a  '^■■■■■■■W" .; 

1505  PRINT"        "^a  amHMni"; 

1506  PRINT"         a  mmnnmmw, 

1507  PR  I  NT  "a  rr  BHHMMM"; 
1503  PRlNT"'^a  ■^■■■■■■■W" ; 

1509  PRINT"  -^a  W      :  1 1 1 II 1 1 11" .. 

1510  RETURN 

1600  PRINT"   sr  ■■■■■■■■[«]"; 

1601  PRINT"  sr  '^■■■■■■■W" ; 

1602  PRINT" a   m   -^a  SHHiMm"; 


1603  PR I NT "a     B  ■■■■■■■■M"  ; 

1604  PRINT"  a  IHMMiW"; 

1605  PR  I  NT  "a  ■^■■■■■■■IW" ; 


1606  PR  I  NT  "a  ^   "^a  siinHun)"; 

1607  PR  I  NT  "a         ■sr   aHHiniN" ; 

1608  PR  I  NT  "-^a  yWBBMMBiW"  ■■ 

1609  PRINT"  ia       ir     :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ]" 

1610  RETURN 

1700  PR  I  NT  "a  BIBHMMBl"  .; 

1701  PR  I  NT  "a  amHIHKI" ; 

1702  PRINT"        ^   wmwHaam" ; 

1703  PRINT"      sr  snmiHiR)"; 

1704  PRINT"       ar    ^  ■■■■■■■■M"; 

1705  PRINT"     sr     W  ■■■■■■■■»)"; 

1706  PRINT"     a  MniMIM"^ 

1707  PRINT"  a    B        IHHHIM" ; 

1708  PRINT"     a     B        ■■■■■■■■W" ; 

1709  PRINT"     a    B  :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1" ; 

1710  RETURN 

1800  PRINT"  sr         ^  ■■■■■■■■M" j 

1801  PRINT"sr  '^■■■■■■■ni" ; 

1802  PRINT" a  m   -^a  anHinni"; 

1803  PRINT" a         sr  mmmaammmwi 

1804  PR  I  NT  "'^a         BnannHM" ; 

1805  PRlNT"ar  ^■■■■■■IKP" ; 

1806  PRINT"  a    BT    -^a  aiHMIHni"; 

1307  PR  I  NT  "a         ar  wmmMwmA"; 

1808  PR  I  NT  ""^a  BniiiliMIW" 

1809  PRINT"  -^a  W      :  T  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1"  ; 

1810  RETURN 

1900  PRINT"   sr  ■■■■■■■■»!]".: 

1901  PRINT"  sr  -^iiiMmna" 

1902  PR  I  NT  "a         "^a  anmnra" 

1903  PR  I  NT  "a  sr  ainiHIM".: 

1904  PR  I  NT  "^a  HiiMilWM", 
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1905  PRINT"  -^a 
1306  PRINT" 


s  ainHiiN" ; 
sr  aHMiMM" 
amiHiHiici" ; 


1307  PR  I NT "S 


130S  PR  I  NT  "'^a 
1303  PRINT"  "^a 
1310  RETURN 


w     :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1" ; 


RANDOM  NUMBERS 


Random  numbers  are  generated  by  the  CBM  computer  using  an  algorithm  that 
depends  on  a  starting  number,  or  seed.  The  same  seed  always  generates  the  same 
sequence  of  random  numbers. 


Every  CBM  computer  has  a  constant  initial  seed  number  which  it  generates  when 
power  is  first  turned  on.  This  initial  seed  number  will  probably  differ  from  one  CBM 
computer  to  the  next,  but  for  any  single  CBM  computer  the  same  seed  is  generated 
whenever  power  is  turned  on.  Therefore,  for  any  single  CBM  computer,  the  same  initial 
sequence  of  random  numbers  will  be  generated  each  time  the  computer  is  powered  up. 
The  display  below  shows  the  first  five  numbers  of  a  typical  sequence,  as  it  might  appear 
when  the  RANDOM  function  RND(arg)  is  executed  after  power-up: 


CBM  computer  random  function  logic  is  best  visualized  as  accessing  a  large 
number  of  fixed  random  number  sequences.  These  random  number  sequences  will 
vary  from  one  CBM  computer  to  the  next,  but  they  will  always  be  the  same  for  any  given 
CBM  computer. 

Each  random  number  sequence  is  identified  by  a  seed,  which  is  a  negative  num- 
ber. This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


RANDOM  NUMBER  SEED 


###  COMMODORE  ERSIC  ### 


7167  BVTES  FREE 


REHDV. 


FOR  1  =  1  TO  5  ■?  RND  <  1  >  :  NEXT 
RUN 


. S80963862 
. 355265655 
.659512252 
.803285178 
.546991144 
RERDV. 


I 

■4 


Four  random 
number  seeds 


. 529448248 
.217131897 
. 125471999 
. S69597673 
. 805998629 


.613803331 \ 

.  215972203  I  First  five  random 
.  126128101  >  numbers  in 
.8695213534  each  list 
.307814453; 


Every  negative  number  seeds  a  different  random  number  list.  There  are 
innumerable  negative  numbers,  therefore  there  are  innumerable  lists  of  random  num- 
bers which  can  be  accessed  by  any  CBM  computer. 
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You  select  any  random  number  sequence  by  executing  any  BASIC  statement  that 
includes  the  RND  function  with  a  negative  argument.  You  can  use  a  simple  assignment 
statement  such  as: 

20  X=RHD<-2) 

Executing  a  BASIC  statement  that  includes  an  RND  function  with  a  negative 
argument  has  the  effect  of  resetting  a  pointer  to  the  first  random  number  in  that  nega- 
tive argument's  random  number  list.  For  example,  on  one  particular  CBM  computer, 
executing  the  assignment  statement  on  line  20  above  will  reset  the  random  function 
pointer  to  the  number  .271819872,  the  first  number  in  the  list  seeded  by  -2.  This  reset 
will  occur  every  time  the  RND  (-2)  function  is  encountered.  The  CBM  computer  that 
was  used  to  generate  this  particular  example  selects  the  number  .271819872,  but 
another  CBM  computer  will  have  a  totally  different  fixed  random  number  sequence 
initialized  by  the  (-2)  seed.  If  you  have  three  CBM  computers,  each  will  have  a 
different  random  number  sequence  initialized  by  the  (-2)  seed;  however,  each  CBM 
computer  will  initialize  to  the  same  random  number  sequence  on  encountering  an 
RND (-2)  function. 


Random  Number  Sequences 

Having  initialized  the  random  number  generator  to  the  first  number  in  a  partic- 
ular list,  you  access  sequential  random  numbers  in  the  list  by  executing  any  BASIC 
statement  that  includes  an  RND  function  with  a  positive  argument.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  program  that  will  display  the  first  six  numbers  of  five  random  number 
sequences,  seeded  by  the  negative  functions  -1  through  -5: 

30  FOR  I=-l  TO  -5  STEP  -1 

35  X=RND<I> :PRINTI 

40  FOR  J=l  TO  5 

50  PRINT  RND<n 

60  NEXT  J 

70  NEXT  I 

100  STOP 

The  random  function  on  line  35  occurs  in  the  outer  FOR-NEXT  loop;  it  resets  the  ran- 
dom function  generator  pointer  to  the  first  element  of  five  different  sequences  for  the 
five  negative  values  of  I:  -1,-2,  -3,  -4,  and  -5.  The  inner  FOR-NEXT  loop  (lines 
40,  50,  and  60)  displays  the  first  six  elements  in  each  of  these  five  random  number 
sequences. 

-1 

.  592222864 
.217940608 
.0371848992 
.867675019 
.805311997 
-2 

. 529448248 
.217131897 
. 125471999 
. 869597673 
. 805998629 
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.619245849 
.217986376 
. 12554828 
. 867369876 
.808165423 
-4 

.618803331 
.215972203 
. 12612S101 
.869521353 
.307814458 
-5 

.529738186 
.216918235 
. 128416908 
. 868422708 
.717787951 


To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  fixed  number  sequence  in  each  random  list, 
stop  the  generation  of  numbers  for  a  list  and  then  restart  it.  Look  at  the  following 
modification  of  the  random  number  generator  program: 

30  FOR  I=-l  TO  -5  STEP  -1 

35  X=RNIra>  :PRINTI 

40  FOR  J=l  TO  3 

50  PRINT  RND(l) 

60  NEXT  J 

70  FOR  K=10  TO  n 

75  PRINT  RNDCl? 

80  NEXT  K 

90  NEXT  I 

100  STOP 

This  program  again  references  the  first  six  elements  in  five  random  number  lists,  but  it 
does  so  in  two  separate  FOR-NEXT  loops.  Nevertheless,  when  you  execute  this  pro- 
gram you  will  get  exactly  the  same  display  as  the  earlier  program.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  matter  where  or  how  a  random  function  with  a  positive  argument  is  executed,  it  will 
always  access  the  next  element  of  the  fixed  random  number  list  identified  by  the  most 
recent  negative  seed.  Moreover,  any  time  this  negative  seed  is  encountered  in  a  subse- 
quent random  function,  the  list  pointer  immediately  returns  to  the  first  element  of  the 
sequence.  For  example,  add  this  statement  to  the  program  shown  above: 

65  X=RND<I) 

Now  when  you  execute  the  program,  you  will  access  the  first  three  numbers  in  each  list, 
then  the  first  two  numbers  in  each  list  will  be  re-accessed. 

Now  experiment  by  keying  in  the  programs  illustrated  above.  Vary  both  the  nega- 
tive seed  numbers  specified  by  the  I  index  in  the  outer  FOR-NEXT  loop,  and  the  num- 
ber of  elements  selected  by  J  and  K  in  the  inner  FOR-NEXT  loops.  Experiment  in  this 
fashion  until  you  are  completely  satisfied  that  you  understand  the  manner  in  which  ran- 
dom numbers  are  generated. 

Printing  Random  Numbers 

In  order  to  better  compare  random  numbers,  you  should  print  results  rather  than 
displaying  them  (assuming  you  have  a  printer).  Although  printer  programming  is  de- 
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scribed  in  Chapter  6,  necessary  additional  statements  are  shown  below  in  order  to  select 
a  printer. 

10  OPEN  4.4 
20  CMD  4 

m  FOR  I=-l  TO  -5  STEP  -1 

35  X=RNDa>  :PRINTI 

40  FOR  J=l  TO  5 

50  PRINT  RNB<1> 

60  NEXT  J 

70  NEXT  I 

80  PRINT#4 

90  CLOSE  4 

100  STOP 

Statements  on  lines  10  and  20  select  the  printer;  statements  on  lines  80  and  90  deselect 
it.  Make  sure  the  printer  power  is  turned  on,  and  that  it  is  connected  correctly  to  your 
CBM  computer;  then  use  variations  of  the  program  illustrated  above  to  experiment  with 
random  numbers.  The  hard  copy  printed  with  each  experiment  will  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  compare  the  numbers  generated  by  different  variations  of  your  program. 

If  you  execute  a  statement  that  contains  an  RND  function  witli  a  0  argument, 
tlien  the  random  number  generated  depends  on  the  system  clock.  But  there  are 
similarities  in  random  number  patterns  generated  by  sequences  of  RND  functions  with 
a  0  argument.  To  prove  this  to  yourself,  change  the  argument  of  the  RND  function  on 
line  50  from  1  to  0  and  reexecute  the  random  number  generator  program  a  few  times. 
You  will  see  that  no  two  sequences  of  numbers  are  identical,  but  they  certainly  are  quite 
close. 

Random  Seeds 

To  generate  a  totally  different  random  number  you  need  to  have  some  way  of 
generating  a  totally  random  seed.  This  can  be  done  using  the  current  jiffy  count,  TI: 

10  X=RND<-TI):  REM  STRRT  SEED 

Now  you  will  get  a  different  random  sequence  started  each  time  statement  10  is 
executed. 

A  more  nearly  pure  random  seed  can  be  obtained  by  using  RND  (-RND(O)), 
but  only  if  your  CBM  computer  has  the  new  BASIC  ROMs.  For  example: 

10  X=RHDi:-RND<:0)) 

Here  again  you  will  get  a  different  random  sequence  started  each  time  statement  10  is 
executed. 

In  the  programs  that  follow,  -TI  is  used,  as  it  is  compatible  with  both  the  old  and 
new  ROMs.  If  you  have  the  new  ROMs,  you  can  use  -RND(O)  in  place  of  -TI. 

Generating  Random  Dice  Throws 

Random  numbers  are  initially  generated  in  the  range  0  through  1.  You  will  have 
to  convert  the  random  number  to  whatever  range  you  require.  Suppose  numbers  must 
range  from  1  to  6  (as  in  one  die  number  of  a  dice  game).  You  will  need  to  multiply  the 
random  number  by  6: 

e.RNDd) 

This  gives  a  floating  point  number  in  a  range  just  greater  than  0  but  just  less  than  6 
(0<ni<6).  Add  I  to  get  a  number  in  the  range  l<n<7: 

6-RND(1)  +  1 
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Then  convert  the  number  to  an  integer,  which  discards  any  fractional  part  of  a  number, 
returning  the  number  in  the  range  1  to  6  but  in  integer  form: 

INT(6-RND(1)  +  1) 

or; 

A%=6.RND(1)+1 

The  general  cases  for  converting  the  RND  fraction  to  whole  number  ranges  are 
shown  below.  Note  that  the  INT  function  will  only  handle  numbers  in  the  integer  range 
±32767. 

INTI(n+1)-RND(1»  Range  0  to  n 

INT(n.RND(1)+1)  Range  1  to  n 

INT((n-m+l)-RND(1l+m       Range  m  to  n 

Now  experiment  with  a  variety  of  different  random  number  ranges  by  modifying  the 
statement  (s)  illustrated  above. 

The  program  below  shows  —  TI  being  used  to  generate  a  random  seed.  This  pro- 
gram calculates  numbers  in  the  range  m  to  n;  in  this  program,  the  values  of  m  and  n  are 
set  in  line  10  for  a  given  program  run.  Note  that  these  values  can  be  negative.  In  the 
following  example,  the  display  is  an  unending  sequence  of  random  numbers  between 
—  50  and  +50.  (Press  the  STOP  key  to  end  the  program.)  A  different  sequence  of  num- 
bers will  be  printed  each  time  the  program  runs,  since  —  Tl  provides  a  random  seed. 
Note  that  the  X  value  returned  from  RND(— TI)  is  displayed  instead  of  the  TI  value. 

10  M=-50  N»50 

20  X=RND<-Tn  :  PRINT  X 

30  FOR  1=1  TO  8 

40  C>i=<N-M+n*RND<n+M 

50  PRINT  Cy..   NEXT  I 

60  PRINT  GOTO  30 

RUN 

S.27633085E-0e 
-14     9  -34  -35  -47  -44     28  31 

29  -8  -36  -28  -42  -23     15  14 

7  -13     3  -8     3     41      19  -43 

35     12     24  -7  -7  -21  -47  1 
-32  -49     7  -49    28  -22  -17  -24 
-12     7    27     1     11     9  -13  35 

48     49     1     34  -46  -29  -43  29 
-IS     5  -30    2     8  -28  -13  -23 

48  -15  -12  -45     26     44  -25  2 
-9     4    27     50     33  -16  -43  -15 

20    20     17    43-18  -48  -38  24 
-16     43  -50     36  -38     5     11  25 
-30    6  -25  -47     32     10     42  -21 
-47  -38  -28  -8     16  -20     42  -4 
-34     36-17     27  -S  -49  -6  -35 
-19     19  -35     48  -42     36  -25  2 
-49     37     47    38  -20  -25     32  -50 
-5  -35  -35     17  -41     36  -19  4 

33  -20     45  -7     48  -4  -33  -10 

1     27  -39  -14  -38  -6     4  13 
-5     17     2     49     0  -40  -5  32 
-50     32  -24  -37  -38     22  -13-27 
-24  -30     35     10     6     16  -53  49 
-49     50     43     38  -21      47  -43  28 

32  -35  -18  -5     27  -46  -14  23 
-49  -45     27     7  -35     1     46  -25 
-8     20  -8  -12  -46  -31   -17  -IS 
-47     47  -49     13     47     17     40  -13 
-40     48  -41  -33     5  -14  -46  45 
-29  -37     22     17     42     33  -31  49 

S  -4    36     37     11     IS     29  25 

0-1  2  -16  32  -29  -31  33 
-9  -41  -4  47  12  -22  9  -4S 
-40     32     15     32  -50     3-9  19 
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To  illustrate  different  number  ranges,  change  the  values  of  M  and  N  in  line  10  of 
the  above  program.  For  example,  make  M  =  1  and  N  =  6;  this  will  generate  and  unend- 
ing sequence  of  random  numbers  between  1  and  6. 

Random  Selection  of  Playing  Cards 

A  quick  scan  of  the  display  above  shows  that  numbers  repeat  within  the  first  100 
generated.  That  is,  every  101  numbers  will  not  pick  a  number  in  the  range  -50  to  +50 
with  every  number  present  and  no  duplications.  This  is  fine  in,  say,  a  dice  game  where 
you  take  the  rolls  as  they  come.  For  other  random  number  uses,  however,  you  may 
need  to  develop  random  numbers  in  a  certain  range  where  every  number  is  accounted 
for,  and  there  are  no  duplications.  An  example  is  dealing  from  a  deck  of  cards.  You 
need  to  pick  a  card,  and  when  that  card  has  been  picked  it  cannot  be  picked  again  during 
the  same  deal. 

The  program  below  shows  one  way  to  program  shuffling  a  deck  of  cards  on  the 
CBM  computer.  This  program  fills  a  52-element  table  D%  with  the  numbers  1  through 
52  in  a  random  sequence.  (Element  D%(0)  is  not  used.)  The  cards  can  be  pegged  to  the 
random  numbers  in  any  way,  such  as: 

A=1.  2=2,  3=3  Q=12,  K=13 

Spades=0,  Hearts=13,  Diamonds=26,  Clubs=42 

With  this  scheme  the  Ace  of  Spades=  1+0=1,  the  Queen  of  Spades=12  +  0=12,  the 
Three  of  Hearts  =  3  +  13  =  16,  etc. 

In  the  shuffle  program,  a  52-element  fiag  table  FL  keeps  track  of  whether  a  card 
has  been  picked  or  not.  PRINT  statements  are  inserted  to  display  the  seed  value, 
followed  by  the  numbers,  in  a  continuous-line  format.  Note  that  exactly  52  numbers  are 
displayed  and  that  no  number  is  repeated.  Each  program  run  will  produce  a  new  random 
sequence. 

10  DIM  FL<52).D?J<52? 

20  X=RND<-Tn  PRINT  X 

30  FOR  1  =  1  TO  52 

40  CK=52*RND<:i>  +  l 

50  IF  FL<C?i)O0  GOTO  40 

60  D?i<I>=C?i  FL<C?i>  =  l 

re  PRINT  zv.; 

80  NEXT  I 

PUN 


i.li 

35866 13E- 

-05 

48 

40  13 

37 

50 

43 

46 

31    49  44 

23 

38  25 

11 

9 

35 

32 

30    24  41 

26  J 

5    6  1 

45 

10 

21 

14 

42    20  15 

34 

18  52 

47 

7 

16 

8 

19    33    36  4 

17 

3  22 

27 

29 

28 

39 

2    51  12 

RUN 

1.011.54728E- 

-06 

14 

35  52 

50 

26 

48 

27 

36    34  25 

18 

20  41 

33 

39 

7 

46 

24    23    28  1 

9  3 

12  43 

2 

31 

44 

4 

1    32    37  3 

0    40    22    45    48    42    49    16    11    6  10 
29    9    51     17    8    15    38    5    21  13 

But  this  program  runs  more  slowly  as  it  nears  the  52nd  number.  It  is  especially 

slow  on  the  last  card.  This  is  because  the  program  has  to  fetch  more  and  more  random 

numbers  to  find  one  that  has  not  already  been  picked.  A  simple  routine  such  as  this  has 

much  room  for  improvement,  of  course.  It  can  be  speeded  up  just  by  findng  the  last 

number  in  the  program  from  the  table  rather  than  waiting  until  it  is  selected  randomly. 
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RANDOM  POKE  TO  THE  SCREEN 

The  following  program  is  a  modification  of  program  BLANKET.  Instead  of  dis- 
playing a  character  in  continuous-line  format,  this  program  fills  the  screen  by  randomly 
POKEing  the  character  into  the  1000  positions  of  the  screen. 

Here  is  the  first  version. 

10  REM  E  L  R  N  K  E  T  *.****** 

20  REM  RANDOM  DISPLfilV  OF  ONE 

30  REM      CHftRflCTER  ENTERED  FROM  THE 

40  REM  KEVBOflRD 

50  REM  it«il!it!it!iti*i<i4!i<iN!it!i<ii<!i<iiK#i|!it!i<i*Ni^i<i!|!i^^ititi^it!i« 

90  PRINT "HIT  fl  KEV  OR  <R>  TO  END". 

100  GET  C*:IF  C*=""  GOTO  100 

105  IF  C*=CHR*a3:)  GOTO  170 

110  PR  I  NT  ".T';  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN 

120  X=RND<-TIJ  REM  START  NEW  SEED 

125  C=';ASCtC*>AND128>/2  OR  (flSC'iC^JANDeS) 

127  A=1000«RND<i:)+3276S 

130  POKE  A.C  REM  DISPLAV  CHAR 

140  GET  D*:IF  D*=""  GOTO  127 

150  C*=D* 

160  GOTO  105 

170  END 

The  program  is  the  standard  BLANKET  program  through  line  110,  where  a  new 
character  is  input  and  the  screen  is  cleared.  The  statement  on  line  120  stores  a  new  seed 
in  preparation  for  a  random  display  sequence  on  the  screen.  The  statement  on  line  125 
converts  C$  to  its  equivalent  POKE  number.  The  statement  on  line  127  calculates  a  ran- 
dom screen  address  in  the  range  32768  to  33767;  using  the  RND  range  formula  with 
m  =  32768  and  n  =  33767  as  follows: 

in-m-Kl)>RND(1)-t-m  Range  formula 

(33767-32768+ 1  )-RND(1  )-k32768        as  used  in  line  1 27 
=  1000'RND(1)+32768 

Neither  the  INT  function  nor  an  integer  variable  (which  would  have  been  A%) 
can  be  used,  because  the  screen  addresses  begin  just  beyond  the  maximum  integer 
value  of  32767.  Fortunately  the  POKE  function,  which  is  where  the  screen  addresses 
will  be  used,  simply  discards  any  fractional  portion  of  a  real  number  address  presented  to 
it.  (For  other  applications  when  you  are  dealing  with  random  numbers  outside  the 
integer  range,  you  will  have  to  check  that  the  floating  point  equivalent  provides  the 
intended  range.) 

The  first  version  of  the  program  above  randomly  fills  the  screen  with  the  keyed-in 
character.  It  does  this  by  simply  POKEing  to  random  screen  locations.  It  may  POKE 
many  times  to  the  same  location  when  other  locations  are  not  yet  filled,  and  it  continues 
to  POKE,  even  after  the  screen  is  filled,  until  a  new  character  is  keyed  in. 

When  the  program  is  run,  about  half  the  screen  positions  quickly  fill  with  the 
character.  Then  character  placement  slows  down  more  and  more  until  at  the  end,  when 
the  screen  is  almost  filled,  and  remaining  positions  are  filled  very  slowly.  It  takes  about 
three  minutes  to  completely  fill  the  screen  with  this  version  of  the  program. 

The  program  is  operating  at  the  same  speed  throughout,  but  it  does  not  get  much 
work  done  towards  the  end,  because  many  of  the  positions  that  it  POKEs  to  are  already 
filled.  The  program  appears  to  slow  down  because  displaying  a  character  over  the  same 
character  has  no  visible  effect. 

The  program  can  be  speeded  up  a  good  deal  by  eliminating  the  superfluous 
POKEs  to  screen  positions  that  are  already  filled.  A  new  version  of  program  BLANKET 
does  this. 
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Rather  than  calculating  a  number  in  the  same  range  all  the  time  and  discarding,  or 
in  this  case  re-POKEing,  the  duplicate  numbers,  the  new  program  decreases  the  range 
of  numbers  generated  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  items  left  to  operate  on.  It  does 
this  by  keeping  track  in  a  table  of  the  screen  positions  remaining  to  be  filled,  and 
generating  a  random  number  within  the  range  of  table  indexes  yet  to  be  POKEd  to.  The 
POKE  address  itself  is  retrieved  from  the  contents  at  the  table  index. 

f=l  REM  RFlNIiOM  VERSION  2 

le  REM  *******     BLANKET  ******* 
20  REM  RflNDOM  DISPLPlV  OF  ONE 
30  REM       CHHRHCTER  ENTERED  FROM  THE 
40  REM  KEVEOFtRD 

50  REM  ******************************* 

70  DIM  T<999> 

80  GOSUE  200  REM  INITIALIZE  TABLE 

90  PRINT"HIT  A  KEV  OR  <:R>  TO  END"; 

100  GET  C*:IF  C*=""  GOTO  100 

105  IF  C*=CHR*';  13!)   GOTO  170 

lie  PRINT":T'.i  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN 

120  X=RND';-Ti:>  ;REM  START  NEW  SEED 

125  C=<fiSC<C*>flND128>/2  OR  <flSC<:C*>flND63> 

126  FOR  N=939  TO  0  STEP  -1 

12?  A-i=(:N+i:j*RND<i:)  :rem  pick  an  elem 

12ft  fl=T.;AJ; -'+32763    :  REM  FORM  POKE  ADDR 

tp=T(:a;-::)  t^a:;:)=t<n:)  :T';n:s=tp  REM  swap  elements 

130  POKE  A..C  :REM  DISPLAY  CHAR 

140  NEXT  N 
160  GOTO  100 
170  END 

139  REM  **SUBR  TO  INITIALIZE  TABLE** 
200  FOR   1=0  TO  999  :  T<  I  :)  =  I  :  NEXT 
210  RETURN 

In  this  program,  the  table  holds  the  1000  screen  position  indicators;  it  is  dimen- 
sioned on  line  70. 

At  line  80  an  initialization  subroutine  is  called  that  places  the  numbers  0  through 
999  into  corresponding  elements  of  Table  T.  T(0)  will  contain  0,  T(l)  will  contain 
1,.  .  .T(999)  will  contain  999.  The  elements  do  not  have  to  be  filled  with  consecutive 
numbers  since  they  are  to  be  picked  randomly,  but  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  program  the 
fill  loop.  In  fact,  the  table  will  be  in  order  only  the  first  time  the  program  is  run  after 
loading.  Lines  90  through  125  hold  exactly  the  same  program  statements  as  in  the  ear- 
lier version. 

Lines  126  through  140  hold  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  that  fills  the  1000  screen  locations 
with  the  keyed-in  character.  The  statement  on  line  127  picks  a  random  table  index  A% 
from  the  remaining  unfilled  range  of  0  to  N.  The  expression  (N  +  1)*RND(1)  performs 
this  task.  The  statement  on  line  128  forms  the  POKE  address  A  as  the  sum  of  the  T  table 
element  whose  index  was  picked  on  line  127,  plus  the  beginning  screen  memory  address 
of  32768.  The  statement  on  line  129  exchanges  the  chosen  table  element  T(A%)  with 
the  highest  active  table  element  T(N)  via  a  temporary  location  TP.  The  statement  on 
line  130  displays  the  character  at  the  random  screen  location.  The  NEXT  N  at  line  140 
decrements  the  pointer  N  so  that  the  used  screen  address  just  swapped  into  T(N)  is  not 
picked  again  during  the  current  program  run. 


Chapter  6  

Peripheral  Devices: 
Tape  Cassette  Drives, 
Disl<ette  Drives  and  Printers 


A  computer  system  contains  more  than  a  keyboard,  a  screen,  and  the  computer 
itself.  To  avoid  keying  in  a  program  every  time  you  want  to  run  it,  you  will  store  the 
program  on  a  floppy  disk  or  magnetic  tape  cassette.  As  described  in  Chapter  2,  you  can 
then  load  the  program  into  memory  and  run  it,  thus  avoiding  repeated  key  entry. 

You  will  also  store  data  on  magnetic  tape  cassettes  or  floppy  disks.  Consider  a 
mailing  list  program.  This  program  will  be  stored  on  a  cassette  or  floppy  disk.  A  mailing 
list  program  is  used  to  create  a  list  of  names  and  addresses.  The  list  of  names  and 
addresses  is  also  stored  on  cassette  or  floppy  disk.  Later  the  names  and  addresses  are 
read  off  the  cassette  or  floppy  disk  in  order  to  print  mailing  labels.  But  that  requires  a 
printer. 

Most  computer  systems  include  a  line  printer.  Line  printers  are  used  to  print 
output,  such  as  mailing  labels.  Also,  a  line  printer  is  indispensable  if  you  want  to  write 
programs.  The  most  efficient  way  of  changing  or  correcting  a  program  is  to  print  a  listing 
of  the  program  as  it  currently  exists,  mark  intended  changes  to  this  printed  listing,  then 
enter  the  changes  that  you  have  written  down. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  going  to  describe  CBM  BASIC  program  logic  needed  to 
handle  cassette  drives,  floppy  disk  drives,  and  printers. 

CBM  computers  have  an  IEEE  488  bus  connector.  This  is  an  industry  standard 
bus  which  is  used  by  the  floppy  disk  drives  and  the  printer.  The  IEEE  488  bus  is  also 
used  by  instruments  and  sundry  electronics  in  industrial  applications.  Although  we  de- 
scribe floppy  disk  drives  and  printers,  this  book  does  not  describe  the  IEEE  488  bus 
itself,  or  programming  required  by  any  instruments  connected  to  it.* 

•  To  learn  about  the  IEEE  bus,  see  PET  and  the  IEEE  488  Bus  (GPIB)  by  Eugene  Fisher  and  C.  W.  Jensen, 
Osborae/McGraw-Hill,  1980. 
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STORING  DATA  ON  MAGNETIC  SURFACES 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  A  FILE 

Information  is  stored  as  "files"  on  cassettes  or  disl^ettes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  concept  of  a  "file,"  think  of  a  bookshelf.  The  cassette 
or  diskette  is  the  bookshelf;  each  book  on  the  shelf  is  equivalent  to  a  file. 

To  a  computer  user,  a  "file"  is  a  very  simple  concept.  When  you  "open"  a  file,  all 
information  stored  within  the  file  becomes  accessible.  The  information  remains  accessi- 
ble until  you  "close"  the  file.  This  is  much  like  taking  a  book  down  off  the  bookshelf 
and  opening  it  up.  But  unlike  the  book,  writing  to  a  file  is  as  easy  as  reading  from  it. 
When  the  computer  writes  a  program  or  data  to  a  cassette  or  diskette,  it  creates  a  new 
file,  or  it  adds  to  an  old  file. 

A  file  can  have  any  size,  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  cassette  or  diskette. 
You  can  create  a  new  file  and  put  nothing  in  it,  in  which  case  the  file  is  empty.  This  is 
equivalent  to  having  a  book  with  covers,  but  no  content.  A  file  must  fit  on  a  single  tape 
cassette  or  floppy  disk,  therefore  the  maximum  size  of  a  file  depends  on  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  cassette  or  floppy  disk. 

You  can  have  up  to  256  files  per  diskette;  there  is  no  limit  per  cassette.  Of  course, 
if  many  files  are  stored  on  a  single  diskette  or  cassette,  the  individual  files  will  have  to  be 
very  short. 

The  amount  of  memory  in  your  CBM  computer  has  no  impact  on  the  size  of  a  data 
file.  A  data  file  may  be  much  larger  than  available  computer  memory.  Having  "opened" 
a  data  file,  you  can  read  one  character  from  it,  or  as  much  information  as  will  fit  in  the 
available  computer  memory.  When  writing  to  a  data  file,  informafion  that  you  output 
from  computer  memory  can  be,  and  usually  is,  added  to  data  already  stored  on  the 
cassette  or  fioppy  disk. 

Program  Files 

Tliere  are  two  types  of  files :  program  files  and  data  files.  A  program  file,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  contains  program  statements. 

You  create  a  program  file  whenever  you  SAVE  a  program  on  diskette  or  cassette. 
You  read  a  program  file  when  you  LOAD  a  program  into  memory.  These  operations 
were  described  in  Chaper  2. 

Every  file  can  have  a  name  assigned  to  it;  the  name  which  you  assign  to  a  program 
file  will  become  the  name  of  the  program.  CBM  computers  recognize  file  names  of  up 
to  128  characters,  but  only  the  first  16  characters  are  displayed.  Disk  file  names 
must  have  16  or  fewer  characters.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  restrict  all  file  names 
to  16  characters  or  less. 

The  amount  of  memory  in  your  CBM  computer  does  affect  the  maximum  size  of 
a  program  file.  This  is  because  you  create  a  single  program  file  when  you  SAVE  a  pro- 
gram on  cassette  or  diskette.  When  you  load  a  program  into  memory,  you  load  the  entire 
contents  of  a  program  file.  You  cannot  load  part  of  a  program  file  into  memory. 
Therefore  the  maximum  size  of  the  program  file  must  be  less  than  the  program  memory 
capacity  of  your  CBM  computer.  If  you  have  a  very  long  program,  and  it  will  not  fit  in 
the  available  computer  memory,  you  can  break  it  up  into  a  number  of  files,  each  of 
which  will  fit  in  the  available  memory  space.  When  each  section  of  the  program  com- 
pletes execution,  you  simply  load  the  next  section  into  memory  and  run  it;  in  this 
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fashion  you  get  to  execute  the  entire  program.  Later  in  this  chapter  we  will  describe  the 
programming  steps  needed  to  execute  large  programs  in  this  fashion. 

An  advantage  of  program  files  is  that  you  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about 
their  internal  organization.  When  you  save  a  program  on  diskette  or  cassette,  it  becomes 
a  file  which  you  can  subsequently  load  back  into  memory.  You  must  be  able  to  identify 
the  program  file  (via  its  file  name  or  its  location)  in  order  to  load  the  file  back  into 
memory,  but  that  is  all. 

Data  Files 

A  data  file,  as  its  name  would  imply,  contains  information  which  gets 
interpreted  as  data,  in  contrast  to  program  statements.  Data  files  are  created,  written, 
and  read  by  programs. 

Records  and  Fields 

Data  files  are  divided  into  "records,"  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into 
"fields." 

A  single  field  contains  information  which  can  be  represented  by  a  single  variable 
name.  Therefore  a  single  field  can  contain  an  integer  number,  a  floating  point  number, 
or  a  single  string  variable. 

A  record  contains  one  or  more  fields.  Records  usually  represent  units  of  repeated 
information  within  the  file,  but  this  does  not  have  to  be  the  case. 

Consider  a  mailing  list.  The  entire  mailing  list  will  become  a  single  data  file.  Each 
name  and  address  within  the  mailing  list  will  become  one  record  within  the  file.  If  names 
and  addresses  are  entered  using  the  program  described  in  Chapter  5,  then  each  record 
will  contain  five  fields:  the  name,  the  street,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  zip  code.  This  file 
organization  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6-1. 

A  file  may  contain  one  or  more  records.  Each  record  may  contain  one  or  more 
fields.  The  number  of  records  in  a  file  and  the  maximum  length  of  a  record  varies  with 
the  type  of  file,  as  described  later  in  this  chapter.  However,  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  size  of  a  file  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  diskette. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  length  of  tape  cassette  records.  A  record  can 
have  any  length  that  will  fit  on  the  tape  cassette. 

DATA  TRANSFER  TO  AND  FROM  CASSETTE  AND  DISKETTE 

A  novice  accessing  tape  or  diskette  data  files  is  frequently  mislead  into  thinking 
that  something  is  wrong.  One  would  instinctively  expect  the  tape  or  disk  unit  to  move  in 
response  to  every  statement  that  reads  from  the  unit,  or  writes  to  it.  A  cassette  drive 
should  move  the  cassette;  a  disk  drive  should  activate  the  diskette.  Sometimes  you  will 
see  such  activity;  at  other  times  you  will  see  no  activity.  This  is  because  a  small  amount 
of  memory  acts  as  a  data  buffer  connecting  the  computer  with  the  cassette  or  disk 
drive. 

When  the  computer  reads  from  one  of  these  drives,  enough  data  is  read  to  fill  the 
buffer.  You  will  see  no  further  drive  activity  until  a  program  accesses  data  that  is  not 
currently  in  the  buffer. 
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Figure  6-1.  Conceptual  Illustration  of  Four  Records 
In  a  Mailing  List  File 
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Data  being  written  to  a  cassette  or  disk  drive  is  first  written  to  the  data  buffer.  As 
soon  as  the  data  buffer  is  full,  all  the  contents  of  the  buffer  are  output  to  the  cassette  or 
diskette,  at  which  time  you  will  see  some  activity.  You  will  see  no  further  activity  until 
the  buffer  is  again  filled. 

The  cassette  drive  buffer  is  located  in  CBM  computer  memory.  It  is  192  bytes  long 
and  holds  191  bytes  of  data.  The  diskette  drive  buffer  is  located  in  the  diskette  unit  itself, 
not  in  CBM  computer  memory.  Each  diskette  drive  buffer  is  256  bytes  long  and  holds 
254  bytes  of  data.  The  diskette  and  cassette  buffers  are  relatively  large.  In  consequence, 
drives  are  inactive  for  much  of  the  time  while  the  computer  is  accessing  drive  buffers  to 
read  or  write  data. 

Logical  Files  and  Physical  Units 

We  use  the  term  "input/output  programming"  to  describe  program  logic  that 
transfers  data  between  the  computer  and  external  physical  units.  Disk  drives, 
cassette  drives  and  printers  are  all  external  physical  units. 

In  order  to  perform  any  input/output  operation,  program  logic  must  identify  the 
external  physical  unit  being  accessed;  that  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you.  But  what 
about  the  computer  end  of  the  data  transfer?  This  end  cannot  simply  be  specified  as 
"the  computer."  Think  of  the  problem  in  programming  terms;  programs  identify  data 
as  variables  or  constants  within  BASIC  statements.  Therefore,  the  computer  end  of  the 
data  transfer  must  be  specified  in  similar  program  logic  terms.  This  concept  is  easy  to 
understand  if  you  think  of  the  CBM  computer  keyboard  and  display  as  external 
physical  units  (which  in  fact  they  are).  When  an  INPUT  statement  is  executed,  data 
which  you  input  at  the  keyboard  gets  assigned  to  variable (s)  whose  name(s)  are 
specified  as  INPUT  statement  parameter (s).  For  example,  when  the  statement: 

10  INPUT  A 

is  executed,  some  number  which  an  operator  enters  at  the  keyboard  is  assigned  to  float- 
ing point  variable  A.  The  PRINT  statement,  likewise,  will  output  variables  (s)  or  con- 
stant (s)  to  the  display.  Thus  the  PRINT  statement: 

20  PRINT  A 

takes  the  value  assigned  to  floating  point  variable  A  and  outputs  this  value  to  the  dis- 
play. 

Thus  the  INPUT  and  PRINT  statements  have  specified  the  computer  end  of  the 
data  transfer  using  a  variable  name,  in  this  instance  floating  point  variable  A.  When  an 
INPUT  statement  is  executed,  the  external  physical  unit  is  assumed  to  be  the  keyboard. 
When  a  PRINT  statement  is  executed,  the  external  physical  unit  is  assumed  to  be  the 
display. 

Input/output  programming  becomes  more  complex  when  data  is  transferred  to 
or  from  cassette  drives,  disk  drives,  printers,  and  external  physical  units  other  than 
the  keyboard  and  display.  For  these  more  complex  input/output  operations  you  must 
first  open  a  "channel"  between  the  program  and  the  selected  physical  unit.  After  per- 
forming required  input/output  operations  you  must  close  the  channel.  CBM  BASIC 
identifies  individual  channels  using  a  channel  number  which  can  range  between  0 
and  255. 
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You  OPEN  a  channel  using  the  CBM  BASIC  OPEN  statement;  statement 
parameters  identify  the  physical  unit  being  accessed,  and  the  nature  of  the  access,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  6-2.  Until  the  channel  is  closed,  any  input  or  output  statement  need 
only  specify  the  channel  number  in  order  to  fully  describe  the  nature  of  the  input  or  out- 
put operation. 

Every  physical  unit  has  its  own,  unique  physical  unit  number.  This  number  is 
used  as  a  parameter  when  opening  a  channel  in  order  to  identify  the  physical  unit  to  be 
accessed.  Channel  numbers  have  no  equivalent  permanent  assignments.  Channel 
numbers  are  therefore  frequently  referred  to  as  "logical  file"  numbers,  or  "logical 
unit"  numbers. 

The  name  "logical  file"  describes  a  channel  very  accurately,  since  a  channel  es- 
tablishes a  link  between  a  program  and  a  data  file. 

Logical  file  numbers  are  a  programming  concept.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  6-2,  you 
initiate  any  input  or  output  operation  using  an  OPEN  statement.  One  of  the  OPEN  state- 
ment parameters  is  a  channel,  or  logical  file  number;  other  OPEN  statement  parameters 
identify  the  physical  unit,  the  data  file  being  accessed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  access  is 
to  occur.  After  the  input  or  output  operation  has  gone  to  completion,  you  execute  a 
CLOSE  statement  which  closes  down  the  channel.  The  CLOSE  statement  requires  just 
one  parameter:  a  channel  or  logical  file  number.  This  logical  file  number  links  the 
CLOSE  statement  to  an  OPEN  statement.  In  between  the  OPEN  and  CLOSE  state- 
ments, all  input  and  output  statements  use  a  channel  or  logical  file  number  to  identify 
the  device  being  accessed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  device  is  being  accessed. 


100  OPEN  N,!  [Additional  parameters  identify  physical  unit 
to  be  accessed  and  nature  of  the  access] 
;         N  =  logical  file  number.  May  be  any  value  between  0  and  255 


220  INPUT*N  [parameters] 


240  GET  #N  [parameters]       /     the  access,  via  channel,  or  logical  file 


310  PRINT  #N  [parameters] 


INPUT,  GET  and  PRINT  statements 
specify  the  physical  unit  being 
accessed,  and  nature  of 


number  N.  N  ties  the  statement  to 
an  OPEN,  which  describes  the 
input/output  link,  as  shown  above. 


500  CLOSE  N    End  of  input/output  link  established  by  OPEN 


Figure  6-2.  Conceptual  Illustration  of  Logical  Field  Number 
as  Used  in  a  BASIC  Program 
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The  logical  file  number  relates  OPEN,  CLOSE,  INPUT,  GET,  and  PRINT 
statements  with  each  other. 

Once  you  have  used  a  logical  file  number  in  an  OPEN  statement,  you  cannot 
reuse  the  same  logical  file  number  to  establish  a  different  input  or  output  channel  until 
the  logical  file  is  closed.  If  you  do,  CBM  BASIC  will  give  you  a  syntax  error.  But  other- 
wise no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  way  you  assign  logical  file  numbers  within  your 
program. 

Device  numbers  identify  the  physical  unit  being  accessed  by  the  computer.  The 

device  number  appears  as  a  parameter  in  the  OPEN  statement.  Every  physical  unit 
which  can  communicate  with  a  CBM  computer  has  a  permanently  assigned  device  num- 
ber. Upon  encountering  a  device  number  in  an  OPEN  statement,  the  CBM  computer 
activates  appropriate  electronic  logic  to  establish  communications  with  the  specific 
physical  unit  identified  by  the  device  number.  Table  6-1  summarizes  device  number 
assignments  recognized  by  a  CBM  computer.  256  device  numbers  are  available,  rang- 
ing between  0  and  255.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  6-1,  only  device  numbers  0  through 
30  are  currently  in  use. 


Table  6-1.  Device  Numbers  with  Secondary  Addresses  used  by  CBM  Computers 


Device 

Device 
Number 

Secondary 
Address 

Operation  Performed 

Keyboard 

0 

None 

Cassette 
Drive  #* 

1 

(Default) 

0 
1 

Open  for  read 
Open  for  write 

Open  for  write,  but  add  End  of  Table  mark  (EOT)  on  close 

Cassette 
Drive  #2 

2 

2 

Video 
Display 

3 

None 

Line 

Printer 

Models 

2022 

and 

2023 

4 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Print  data  exactly  as  received 

Print  data  using  previously  defined  format 

Received  format  to  be  used  in  subsequent  formatted  printout 

Receive  lines  per  page  specification 

Enable  printer  diagnostic  message 

Create  a  special  character 

Set  spacing  between  lines  (Model  2022  only) 

Disk 

Drives 

(all  models) 

8 

0 
1 

2-14 
15 

Load  a  program  file  to  the  computer 
Save  a  program  file  from  the  computer 
Unassigned 

Open  command/status  channel 

Other 
devices 
connected 
to  IEEE  488 
Bus 

5,6,7 
and 
9  through 
31 

Device  numbers  and  secondary  addresses  are  selected  and 
assigned  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  device  connecting 
to  the  IEEE  488  Bus. 

32|to|255 
unavailable 
at  this 
time 

'  This  is  the  cassette  drive  mounted 
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.  Identify  this  operation  using 

4  as  a  common  logical  unit 
number 

(  —  Select  cassette  drive  1 

I  This  secondary  address  opens 

cassette  drive  1  for  a  write  operation, 
to  be  terminated  with  an  end 
of  tape  mark  on  the  close. 

f  This  is  the  name  of  the  data  file 

on  the  cassette  which  is  to  be 
accessed. 

100  OPEN    4,  1,2,  "MAILLIST" 

200  PRINT#4,  NM$:  REM  OUTPUT  NAME 

210  PRINT#4,  SR$:  REM  OUTPUT  STREET  ADDRESS 

220  PRINT #4,  Cl$:  REM  OUTPUT  CITY 

230  PRINT#4,  ST$:  REM  OUTPUT  STATE 

240  PRINT#4,  ZP$:  REM  OUTPUT  ZIP  CODE 

300  CLOSE  4:  REM  WRITE  END  OF  TAPE 


Figure  6-3.  Use  of  Parameters  by  Input/Output  Statements 


In  addition  to  having  a  device  number,  most  physical  units  respond  to  a  variety 
of  secondary  addresses.  Secondary  addresses  are  best  visualized  as  "commands"  from 
the  computer  telling  the  physical  unit  what  operations  it  is  to  perform.  Secondary 
addresses  are  summarized  in  Table  6-1  for  the  physical  units  that  are  commonly  con- 
nected to  a  CBM  computer.  You  should  not  bother  studying  secondary  addresses  at  this 
time;  later  when  we  describe  input  and  output  programming  in  detail,  the  function  of 
secondary  addresses  will  become  obvious  through  their  frequent  use. 

Figure  6-3  fully  illustrates  the  use  of  parameters  in  input/output  statements. 

The  five  PRINT*  statements  occurring  on  lines  200  through  240  write  the  five 
parts  of  a  name  and  address  to  a  file  named  MAILLIST,  located  on  a  cassette  in  cassette 
drive  1.  On  encountering  each  PRINT*  statement,  the  computer  knows  what  to  do, 
because  it  checks  the  logical  file  number  appearing  after*.  In  Figure  6-3  this  logical  file 
number  is  4,  therefore  an  OPEN  statement  specifying  logical  file  number  4  describes  the 
nature  of  the  operation;  this  OPEN  statement  occurs  on  line  100.  If  the  computer  could 
not  find  an  OPEN  statement  with  the  required  logical  unit  number,  it  would  not  attempt 
to  perform  the  input  or  output  operation,  since  it  would  not  know  what  to  do.  In  Figure 
6-3  there  is  an  OPEN  statement  with  logical  file  number  4.  This  OPEN  statement 
specifies  physical  unit  number  1,  therefore  cassette  drive  1  is  selected.  The  secondary 
address  is  2,  therefore  (on  this  occasion)  it  will  be  possible  to  write  to  the  cassette  in 
drive  1,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  read  from  it.  Moreover,  when  this  operation  is 
closed,  an  end  of  tape  mark  will  be  written  to  the  cassette,  preventing  any  further  data 
from  being  added  to  it.  The  OPEN  statement  specifies  that  the  data  file  to  be  accessed 
has  the  name  MAILLIST. 

On  line  300  there  is  a  CLOSE  statement.  This  CLOSE  statement  specifies  logical 
file  number  4,  therefore  everything  which  the  OPEN  statement  initiated  on  line  100  will 
be  terminated  by  the  CLOSE  statement  on  line  300.  Furthermore,  since  the  OPEN 
statement  on  line  100  specified  secondary  address  number  2,  the  CLOSE  statement  on 
line  300,  when  executed,  will  cause  an  end  of  tape  mark  to  be  written  to  the  cassette. 
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Thus,  logical  file  number  4,  occurring  in  statements  on  lines  200  through  300, 
links  these  statements  with  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  100.  Additional  parameters 
appearing  in  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  100  describe  the  operation  for  all  of  the  other 
statements  appearing  on  lines  200  through  300. 

Physical  Unit  Status 

Line  printers  can  receive  output  from  a  computer.  You  cannot  input  data  to  a 
computer  from  a  line  printer.  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  stop  you  from  executing  an  INPUT 
statement  that  references  the  logical  file  number  which  an  OPEN  statement  used  to 
initialize  printer  output. 

Although  a  cassette  drive  can  receive  data  from  the  computer,  or  transmit  data  to 
it,  the  secondary  address  used  in  the  OPEN  statement  which  initializes  the  cassette  drive 
will  specify  either  a  cassette  read  or  a  cassette  write  operation.  Nevertheless,  you  could 
erroneously  execute  a  statement  which  attempts  to  access  the  cassette  drive  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

When  you  execute  a  PRINT,  GET,  or  INPUT  statement  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing which  the  physical  unit  either  is  incapable  of  handling  or  has  not  been  pro- 
grammed to  handle,  the  physical  unit  will  register  an  error  status.  A  physical  unit 
will  not  attempt  to  perform  an  operation  that  was  not  allowed  by  the  OPEN  state- 
ment, even  if  it  could  perform  the  operafion.  For  example,  if  you  OPEN  a  cassette  drive 
for  write  operations  only,  then  an  INPUT  or  GET  statement  accessing  the  cassette  unit 
will  not  execute;  an  error  status  will  be  generated,  and  that  is  all. 

Physical  units  return  status  information  following  every  input  or  output  opera- 
tion, whether  it  executes  successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  An  8-bit  status  is  returned. 
To  access  status,  simply  reference  the  variable  ST.  For  example,  the  statement: 

10  X=ST 

assigns  the  current  status  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  variable  X. 

Table  6-2  summarizes  the  way  statuses  are  generated  by  all  of  the  devices  com- 
monly attached  to  a  CBM  computer.  You  should  refer  to  Table  6-2  later  when  writing 
programs  that  access  various  physical  units. 

Do  not  use  status  to  check  for  keyboard  or  display  operations,  even  though  the 
keyboard  and  display  have  external  device  numbers. 

Standard  status  returned  by  the  IEEE  488  bus  is  shown  on  Table  6-2  for  complete- 
ness, but  interfacing  to  this  bus  is  not  described  in  this  book. 


CASSETTE  FILE  HANDLING 

We  are  now  going  to  describe  the  program  steps  needed  to  handle  cassette  files. 
We  will  describe  how  data  files  are  created,  read,  and  modified  under  program  control. 

Some  of  the  file  handling  BASIC  statements  we  are  about  to  use  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  this  book.  Remember  that  all  CBM  BASIC  statements  are  described  com- 
pletely in  Chapter  8.  If  you  have  difficulty  following  any  discussion  in  this  chapter 
because  you  do  not  understand  the  BASIC  statement  being  used,  then  you  should  go  to 
Chapter  8,  read  the  complete  description  of  the  statement  which  is  giving  you  trouble, 
return  to  this  chapter  and  continue. 
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You  can  program  the  CBM  computer  to  write  data  onto  a  cassette,  or  to  read 
data  off  the  cassette,  but  you  cannot  program  physical  cassette  movement.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  understand  the  way  cassette  drives  operate;  otherwise,  you  may  attempt  to 
perform  operations  which  the  cassette  drives  cannot  handle. 

Files  are  stored  sequentially  on  cassette  tape.  A  header  precedes  the  first  file, 
and  an  end-of-tape  mark  follows  the  last  file.  Each  file  ends  with  an  end-of-file 
mark. 

The  header  is  written  automatically  at  the  beginning  of  cassette  tape  when  you 
first  write  to  it.  At  this  time,  you  may  notice  cassette  activity  which  you  did  not  expect, 
but  otherwise  the  existence  of  the  header  is  of  no  concern  to  you. 

The  computer  can  find  files  while  the  tape  is  moving  forward  at  PLAY  speed, 
but  not  at  FAST  FORWARD  speed.  An  end-of-file  mark  identifies  the  end  of  one  file. 
The  computer  can  also  sense  an  end  of  tape  mark.  A  status  of  64  is  returned  by  an  end- 
of-file  mark.  A  status  of  — 128  is  returned  by  an  end  of  tape  mark. 

The  computer  cannot  rewind  a  tape  nor  can  it  detect  anything  on  the  cassette 
while  the  cassette  is  being  rewound. 

You  must  start  cassette  movement  manually  by  pressing  appropriate  keys  on 
the  cassette  drive  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  CBM  computer.  Do  not  depress  any 
cassette  drive  keys  before  being  instructed  to  do  so  via  a  displayed  message.  Subse- 
quently, the  computer  will  automatically  stop  the  cassette  drive  at  the  proper  time,  and 
providing  you  leave  appropriate  keys  depressed  (which  you  should  do),  the  computer 
will  automatically  restart  the  cassette  drive  as  needed  by  subsequent  cassette  accesses. 

Let  us  examine  the  impact  on  cassette  operations  of  these  cassette  drive 
capabilities. 

When  writing  data  to  a  cassette  drive,  the  cassette  must  be  correctly  positioned 
when  wriUng  begins.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  CBM  computer  operator.  Previous 
data  on  the  tape  under  the  write  head  will  be  overwritten.  If  the  transparent  tape  leader 
is  under  the  write  head,  the  tape  drive  will  start  writing  nevertheless,  but  nothing  will  be 
recorded.  The  safest  policy  is  to  start  writing  on  a  blank  cassette,  or  a  cassette  that  con- 
tains data  you  no  longer  need,  and  position  the  cassette  at  the  beginning  of  its  mag- 
netic surface;  you  can  then  write  records  and  files  one  after  another  until  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  cassette.  The  cassette  drive  will  make  sure  that  sufficient  space  is  left  between 
the  end  of  one  record  or  file  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  You  do  not  have  to,  and 
should  not,  space  forward  on  the  cassette  tape  after  writing  one  record  or  file,  and  before 
beginning  the  next.  You  cannot  back  up  a  cassette  and  re-record  a  record  or  file,  since 
your  chances  of  precisely  rewinding  the  tape  to  the  correct  position  are  not  very  good. 
Even  a  small  error  will  cause  the  drive  to  write  files  which  you  subsequently  cannot  read 
back. 

When  reading  prerecorded  data  files,  you  must  make  sure  that  the  tape  is 
rewound  to  a  point  preceding  the  first  file  that  you  wish  to  read.  The  CBM  computer 
can  find  any  named  data  file  while  playing  the  tape  forward,  but  it  cannot  automatically 
rewind  the  tape  to  find  a  file  occurring  earlier  on  the  tape. 

Never  attempt  to  rewrite  a  small  portion  of  a  file  that  was  previously  recorded 
on  tape;  the  operation  is  simply  too  risky.  For  example,  suppose  you  have  ten  names 
and  addresses  stored  on  a  tape  cassette  and  you  wish  to  change  the  fifth  name  and 
address.  In  theory,  you  could  read  the  first  four  names  and  addresses,  which  would 
leave  the  tape  positioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  name  and  address.  Then  you  could 
write  a  new  fifth  name  and  address  over  the  old  one.  In  practice,  this  seldom  works.  The 
cassette  drives  are  not  very  precise,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  you  will  start 
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writing  the  new  name  and  address  a  little  too  soon  or  a  little  too  late.  Then  a  small  piece 
of  the  old  name  and  address  will  be  left  in  front  of  the  new  one,  or  after  it,  but  in  either 
case  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  new  data. 

To  update  cassette  data  files  you  must  use  two  cassette  drives.  Read  the  old  data 
off  the  cassette  on  one  drive,  and  write  the  new  updated  data  to  the  cassette  in  the  other 
drive.  You  should  use  this  procedure  even  if  you  want  to  change  one  data  item  among 
hundreds. 

CBM  BASIC  has  no  statements  that  simply  move  a  cassette  or  position  it  in 
any  fashion. 

PROGRAMMING  CASSETTE  DATA  FILES 

Three  program  steps  are  needed  in  order  to  access  a  cassette  data  file: 

1.  OPEN  the  data  file. 

2.  INPUT  from  the  data  file,  or  PRINT  to  it. 

3.  CLOSE  the  data  file. 


OPEN  a  Cassette  Data  File 

You  must  use  an  OPEN  statement  to  open  a  data  file.  You  will  get  a  syntax  error  if 
you  attempt  to  access  an  unopened  data  file.  When  opening  a  cassette  data  file,  you  can 
use  any  one  of  these  OPEN  statement  formats: 

QP^fi  Open  logical  file  N.  Select  the  first  file  encountered  on  cassette  drive 

1  and  allow  a  read  operation. 
OPEN  N,D  Open  logical  file  N.  Select  the  first  file  encountered  on  device  D  and 

allow  a  read  operation.  D  must  be  1  for  cassette  drive  1 ,  or  2  for 

cassette  drive  2. 

OPEN  N.D.S  Open  logical  file  N.  Select  the  first  file  encountered  on  device  D  and 

allow  the  operation  specified  by  secondary  address  S  (see  Table 
6-1 ).  D  must  be  1  for  cassette  drive  1 ,  or  2  for  cassette  drive  2. 

OPEN  N.D.S, FILENAME  Open  logical  file  N.  Select  the  file  named  FILENAME  on  device  D  and 

allow  the  operation  specified  by  secondary  address  S  (see  Table 
6-1 ).  D  must  be  1  for  cassette  drive  1 ,  or  2  for  cassette  drive  2. 


You  can  use  the  OPEN  statement  with  a  variety  of  other  parameter  combinations.  N  is 
the  only  parameter  which  must  be  present.  D,  if  absent,  is  assumed  to  be  1.  S,  if  absent, 
is  assumed  to  be  0.  If  FILENAME  is  absent,  the  first  file  encountered  is  accessed. 

When  the  OPEN  statement  is  executed  to  open  a  tape  cassette  unit  for  a  read, 
the  CBM  computer  will  display  the  following  message  if  no  tape  control  keys  are 
pressed: 

PRESS  PLflV  ON  TRPE  #1 

OK-*  A  tape  control  key  is  depressed;  tape  begins  moving. 
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The  CBM  computer  then  reads  the  tape  header.  In  immediate  mode  the  messages 
continue  as  follows  (bracketed  items  are  shown  only  if  a  filename  was  specified  by  the 
OPEN  statement): 


SEARCHING  [FOR  filename] 
FOUND  filename  a 
FOUND  filename  b 
FOUND  filename  c 
FOUND  filename  d 
FOUND 

FOUND  [filename] 
READY. 


Lists  the  first  1 6  characters  of  all  files  found,  if  any,  between  begin- 
ning tape  position  and  requested  file  location 


Format  for  named  file 
Format  for  unnamed  file 
Found  file 

File  is  opened  for  read 


In  program  mode  this  block  of  messages  is  not  displayed. 

When  the  OPEN  statement  is  executed  to  open  a  tape  cassette  unit  for  a  write, 

the  CBM  computer  displays  the  following  message  if  no  tape  control  keys  are  pressed: 


°RESS  PLftV  &  RECORD  ON  TAPE  #1 
OK  "  


-  A  tape  control  key  is  depressed:  tape  begins  moving 


The  CBM  computer  writes  the  tape  header;  tape  movement  then  stops.  Here  are 
some  sample  OPEN  statements: 


OPEN  1 

OPEN  1,1 
OPEN  1,1,0 

OPEN  1,1,0,"DAT" 

OPEN  3,1.2 

OPEN  3,1,2,"PENTAGRAM" 


Open  logical  file  1 .  No  physical  unit  is  specified,  so  select  cassette 
#  1 ,  the  default  physical  unit.  No  secondary  address  is  specified, 
so  select  a  read  operation  (the  default  secondary  address  is  0). 
Since  no  filename  is  specified,  read  from  the  first  cassette  file 
encountered 

Same  as  above,  since  the  second  parameter  has  the  default  value. 
Same  as  above,  since  the  second  and  third  parameters  have  default 
values 

Same  as  above,  but  the  file  named  DAT  is  accessed.  The  second  and 

third  parameters  have  default  values 
Open  logical  file  3  for  cassette  #  1 .  Write  a  new  file  and  an  End  of 

Tape  mark.  The  new  file  is  unnamed 
Same  as  above,  but  give  the  new  file  the  name  PENTAGRAI\^ 


CLOSE  a  Cassette  Data  File 

Since  file  opening  and  closing  are  conceptually  related,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  we 
are  going  to  describe  how  to  CLOSE  a  file  before  describing  file  access  program  logic. 
But  remember,  CLOSE  must  be  the  last  statement  in  the  file  access  sequence.  You  can- 
not access  a  file  once  you  have  CLOSEd  it. 

To  CLOSE  a  file  you  execute  the  statement: 

CLOSE  N 

where  N  is  the  logical  file  number  appearing  as  the  first  parameter  in  the  OPEN  state- 
ment. 

When  you  CLOSE  a  cassette  file  after  reading  from  it,  all  further  read  accesses  are 
inhibited.  No  harm  is  done  if  you  forget  to  CLOSE  a  file  after  reading  from  it,  but  you 
are  indulging  in  sloppy  programming  practices. 
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You  BiHSf  CLOSE  a  file  after  writing  to  it.  Recall  that  data  written  to  the  cassette 
file  is  stored  in  a  memory  buffer.  Whenever  the  buffer  is  filled,  buffer  contents  is  auto- 
matically written  to  the  cassette.  Any  residual,  partial  buffer  contents  is  written  to  the 
cassette  when  you  close  the  file.  If  the  file  is  not  closed  for  any  reason,  then  this  residual, 
partial  buffer  contents  will  not  be  written  out,  and  that  can  cause  problems.  Also,  when 
you  close  a  file  after  writing  to  it,  an  end-of-file  mark  is  written  on  the  tape  cassette.  The 
computer  needs  this  end-of-file  mark  to  separate  one  file  from  the  next.  Without  the 
end-of-file  mark,  the  computer  would  start  reading  the  next  file  as  though  it  were  part  of 
the  previous  file,  and  that  would  certainly  cause  errors. 

When  you  close  a  cassette  file  after  opening  it  with  secondary  address  2,  an  end- 
of-tape  mark  is  written  on  the  cassette.  The  end-of-tape  mark  tells  the  CBM  computer 
that  there  is  no  more  data  on  the  cassette  tape.  If  there  is  no  end-of-tape  mark,  on  the 
subsequent  read  the  CBM  computer  would  keep  searching  beyond  recorded  data  files, 
and  any  previously  recorded  garbage  will  be  interpreted  as  valid  data,  and  that  will 
generate  read  errors. 

You  do  not  have  to  execute  CLOSE  statements  in  order  to  close  cassette  data  files. 
The  END  statement  closes  cassette  files  logically  but  not  physically.  If  you  write  to  a 
file,  you  must  close  it  with  a  CLOSE  statement  to  avoid  losing  data. 

So  why  bother  individually  closing  files  that  you  don't  write  to?  There  are  two 
reasons: 

1.  It  makes  you  think  through  all  file  operations  in  a  logical  fashion,  and  that 
reduces  programming  errors. 

2.  A  maximum  of  two  cassette  files  can  be  open  at  one  time. 

Few  programs  need  more  than  ten  cassette  files  open  at  one  time.  However,  if  you 
do  not  bother  to  close  files  after  accessing  them,  your  program  can  finish  up  with  a  lot  of 
open  files  that  are  no  longer  being  used.  That  can  cause  problems,  particularly  in  large 
programs  which  are  written  in  small  modules.  If  each  module  leaves  a  few  files  open, 
then  ten  open  files  can  quickly  accumulate,  in  which  case  the  eleventh  OPEN  statement 
will  cause  an  execution  error.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  error  to  debug,  since  it  will  occur 
in  a  program  which  previously  might  have  executed  without  error  for  a  long  time. 

It  takes  very  little  program  space,  or  execution  time  to  CLOSE  files  individually 
after  accessing  them.  And  by  doing  so,  you  can  avoid  future  execution  errors. 

CLOSE  may  be  executed  in  either  immediate  or  program  mode.  After  writing  to  a 
file,  if  no  tape  control  key  is  depressed  when  a  CLOSE  is  issued,  the  CBM  computer  dis- 
plays the  following  message: 

PRESS  PLFlV  k  RECORD  ON  TAPE  #1-^    Press  cassette  keys 

nK-^   Tape  begins  moving  to  write  tape  buffer 

No  tape  control  keys  need  to  be  down  for  a  CLOSE  after  a  READ  access. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  CLOSE  statements: 

10     CLOSE  1  Close  logical  file  1 

100    CLOSE  14  Close  logical  file  14 

210A=14  Same  as  above 

220    CLOSE  A  Same  as  above 
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Accessing  Cassette  Data  Files 

Having  OPENed  a  cassette  data  file  you  can  either  read  from  it  or  write  to  it.  The 
secondary  address  specified  in  the  OPEN  statement  determines  the  allowed  access. 
Accesses  can  continue  until  the  file  is  CLOSEd.  But  remember,  whether  you  read  from 
a  cassette  data  file  or  write  to  it,  you  must  do  so  sequentially.  The  first  cassette  record 
written  or  read  will  always  be  the  first  record  of  the  file.  If  you  wish  to  read  the  tenth 
record  of  a  file,  you  must  first  read  records  one  through  nine.  Conversely,  you  cannot 
write  the  tenth  record  of  a  file  without  first  writing  records  one  through  nine. 

You  must  make  sure  that  the  proper  tape  cassette  is  loaded  in  every  drive  that  is  to 
be  accessed  by  an  executing  program. 

If  you  have  just  one  cassette  drive,  the  safest  procedure  is  to  mount  the  program 
tape  in  this  drive,  load  the  selected  program  into  memory,  remove  the  program  tape  and 
replace  it  with  a  data  tape  before  executing  the  program.  If  you  have  two  cassette  drives, 
then  make  sure  that  data  tape(s)  are  loaded  in  the  correct  drive  (s).  You  may  or  may  not 
have  to  remove  the  program  tape  after  loading  a  program  into  memory,  depending  on 
which  drive (s)  the  program  needs  for  data  tapes. 

No  cassette  drive  keys  should  be  depressed  prior  to  the  first  cassette  access.  The 
CBM  computer  will  display  a  message  telling  you  which  keys  to  depress. 

Remember,  it  is  the  operator's  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  a  cassette  tape  is 
correctly  positioned.  The  cassette  drive  will  start  writing  immediately,  wherever  the  tape 
happens  to  be  positioned.  When  reading  from  tape,  the  drive  will  search  forward  for  a 
data  file,  but  it  cannot  find  a  file  that  has  been  recorded  earlier  on  the  tape. 

You  write  data  to  cassette  tape  using  the  PRINT#  statement: 

PRINT  #f, data 

where: 

f  is  the  logical  file  number.  It  must  match  f  in 

the  OPEN  and  CLOSE  statements  and  must  have  a 
value  ranging  between  1  and  255. 

data  is  the  data  to  be  written. 

PRINT*  cannot  be  typed  as  ?#.  PRINT*  must  be  completely  spelled  out. 

PRINT*  transfers  data  to  a  cassette  buffer  in  computer  memory.  When  the 
cassette  buffer  reaches  its  maximum  capacity  of  191  data  bytes,  the  data  is  written  to 
tape  as  a  "block."  A  block  may  contain  a  partial  record,  a  single  record,  or  several  data 
records. 

Either  numbers  or  strings  may  be  written  to  tape  using  the  PRINT*  statement. 
Writing  Numbers  to  Cassette  Tape 

When  numbers  are  written  to  cassette  tape,  every  number  must  be  followed  by  a 
carriage  return  character. 

We  will  write  a  program  called  NUM. PRINT*  to  write  the  numbers  1  through  10 
on  cassette  tape. 

First,  the  program  displays  a  message  stating  its  purpose,  and  providing  load 
instructions: 

NUM.  PRINT# 

10  PRINT".">«  CREATE  NUMERIC  DflTH  TAPE  ♦♦":PRINT 

20  PRINT"**  MOUNT  TAPE J   PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  REflDV  **":PRINT 

30  GET  fl*:IF  fi*=""  THEN  30 
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Line  20  instructs  the  user  to  insert  a  cassette  tape  in  the  cassette  unit,  rewind  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tape,  and  press  RETURN  when  ready.  Statements  on  line  30  wait  for 
any  key  to  be  pressed.  If  no  keystroke  is  entered,  the  computer  waits.  This  wait  loop 
gives  the  user  time  to  mount  and  rewind  the  cassette  tape. 

The  wait  loop  created  on  line  30  is  undesirable  since  it  can  be  terminated  by  press- 
ing any  key.  The  operator's  elbow  brushing  a  key  can  end  the  wait  loop,  despite  the 
instruction  to  press  the  RETURN  key,  which  would  lead  an  operator  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  no  other  key  will  do.  A  better  wait  loop  is  created  by: 

30  GET  fl*:IF  fl*OCHR$(  13)  THEN  30 

Once  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed,  the  program  drops  down  to  the  next  line  where 
an  OPEN  statement  opens  a  cassette  data  file: 

40  PRINT"**  OPENING  DflTfi  FILE  OPENl , 1 > 2. "NUMBERS" 

This  OPEN  statement  opens  logical  file  *1,  selects  physical  unit  #1  (the  cassette  tape 
unit)  with  secondary  address  2  (OPEN  for  write  and  EOT  mark  at  close  of  file) .  The  data 
file  is  named  NUMBERS. 

Next,  we  set  up  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  to  display  the  numbers  1  through  20  on  the 
screen,  and  to  write  these  numbers  on  cassette  tape: 

50  FOR  N=l   TO  10 

60  PRINT  N-«  Display  N  on  screen 

70  PR  I  NT#  1 ..  N  -<  Write  N  to  data  file  *  1  (NUMBERS) 

30  NEXT  N 

PRINT  N  creates  a  screen  display.  PRINT*1,N  writes  to  tape.  Remember,  PRINT* 
cannot  be  typed  in  as  ?#.  PRINT  must  be  spelled  out  completely,  with  the  number  sign, 
file  number,  comma,  and  variable  following  respectively. 

Incorrect  Correct 

?#1..N  PR1NT#1..N 

PRINT  N 

PRINT  #1.N 

FRINT#1N 

PRINTl.N 

Any  of  the  above  incorrect  entries  will  result  in  a  syntax  error,  except  PRINT  N, 
which  will  display  N  on  the  screen. 

If  everything  works  correctly,  lines  50  through  80  display  numbers  on  the  screen 
and  write  them  to  tape: 


PET  Screen 


Representation  of  Data  Tape 
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The  PRINT*  statement  writes  a  carriage  return  character  on  cassette  tape 
wherever  a  PRINT  statement  would  display  a  carriage  return.  Thus  the  PRINT*  state- 
ment on  line  70  writes  a  carriage  return  after  outputting  N,  just  as  the  PRINT  statement 
on  line  60  causes  a  carriage  return  after  displaying  N.  To  ensure  that  you  write  numbers 
correctly  to  cassette,  use  PRINT*  statement  parameter  syntax  which,  with  PRINT 
statement  (s),  would  display  a  single,  vertical  column  of  numbers. 

After  all  data  is  written  to  the  tape,  the  file  is  closed.  You  must  CLOSE  the  file  to 
be  certain  that  all  data  is  written  to  cassette  tape. 

90  PRINT"**  CLOSINC  DftTfl  FILE  ♦♦"CLOSEl 
100  END 

Be  sure  that  the  same  logical  file  number  is  used  in  the  OPEN  and  CLOSE  statements. 

OPEN  1,1,2,"NUMBERS" 


CLOSE  1 

Here  is  the  complete  listing  for  NUM. PRINT*: 

10  PRINT":T**  create  numeric  DATH  tape  ♦♦"PRINT 

20  PRINT"^^  MOUNT  TAPE;    PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  READV  ♦♦"PRINT 

30  GET  A$:IF  A*=""  THEN  30 

40  PRINT"^^  OPENING  DATA  FILE  ♦♦"  :  OPENl .  1 ..  2..  "NUMBERS" 
50  FOR  N=l   TO  10 
60  PRINT  N 
70  PRINT#1..  N 
80  NEXT  N 

30  PRINT"^^  CLOSING  DATA  FILE  ♦♦"^CLOSEl 
100  END 

Here  is  a  run  of  the  program: 

♦♦  CREATE  NUMERIC  DATA  TAPE  ♦♦ 

♦♦  MOUNT  TAPE.:    PRESS  <RETURN  WHEN  REftHV** 

♦♦  OPENING  DATA  FILE  ♦♦ 

PRESS  PLAV  &  RECORD  ON  TAPE  #1 
OK 

1 
4 

& 

& 

s 


10 

♦♦CLOSING  DflTfi  FILE  ♦♦ 
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Writing  Strings  to  Cassette  Tape 

Unlike  numbers,  when  you  write  string  variables  to  cassette  tape,  you  can  sepa- 
rate variables  using  a  comma  or  a  carriage  return.  But  the  effect  of  these  two  separa- 
tors differs.  When  string  variables  are  subsequently  read  off  the  cassette  tape,  each 
INPUT*  statement  will  read  all  string  variables  up  to  the  next  carriage  return  separator. 
Therefore  you  can  use  commas  only  to  separate  string  variables  that  will  always  be  read 
back  as  a  group,  via  a  single  INPUT*  statement.  You  must  use  a  carriage  return  follow- 
ing the  last  string  variable  to  appear  in  an  INPUT*  statement. 

Special  programming  techniques  are  required  in  order  to  separate  string  varia- 
bles using  commas.  Moreover,  the  mixed  use  of  commas  and  carriage  returns  as  sepa- 
rators can  become  a  source  of  great  confusion,  even  to  experienced  BASIC  program- 
mers. Therefore  make  sure  that  you  study  examples  carefully  before  attempting  to  write 
programs  for  yourself. 

We  will  modify  NUM.PRINT*  to  write  the  words  "ONE"  through  "TEN"  as 
strings.  The  new  program  is  called  WORD.PRINT*.  The  words  can  be  supplied  using 
either  INPUT  or  READ/DATA  statements.  Our  sample  program  uses  READ/DATA 
statements.  The  READ  statement  is  inserted  in  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  at  line  60.  A 
DATA  statement  is  added  to  the  end  of  the  program.  The  final  program  is  listed  below, 
followed  by  a  sample  run  of  the  program. 

WORD.  PRINT  # 

10  PRINT".-»»CREflTE  WORD  DfiTft  FILE**"  : PRINT 

20  PRINT"**MOUNT  DflTfl  TAPE;  PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  REflDV**" 

30  GET  fl«:IF  Fl*=""  THEN  30 

40  PR  I  NT  "♦♦OPEN  I  NO  DflTR  FILE^^"  ■  OPENl  ,1.2.  "NUMWORD"  ••  PRINT 

50  FOR  H=l  TO  10 

60  REftD  N* 

70  PRINT  N* 

80  PRINTWl.N* 

90  NEXT  N 

100  PR I NT "♦♦CLOSING  DflTfl  FILE^^" : CLOSE! 

110  DflTfl  ONE. TWO. THREE. FOUR, FIVE, SIX. SEVEN. EIGHT, NINE. TEN 
120  END 


♦♦CREflTE  WORD  DflTfl  FILE^^ 

♦♦MOUNT  TflPE;  PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  REflDV^^ 
♦♦OPENING  DflTfl  FILE^^ 

PRESS  PLflV  &  RECORD  ON  TflPE  #1 

OK- 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 

NINE 

TEN 

♦♦CLOSING  DflTfl  FILE^^ 
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As  each  string  variable  is  written  to  cassette  tape ,  this  program  terminates  the 
string  variable  with  a  carriage  return. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  use  of  commas  to  separate  string  variables  that  are  writ- 
ten to  cassette  tape.  Commas  must  be  inserted;  they  are  not  taken  from  the  PRINT 
statement  parameter  list.  For  example,  when  the  statement: 

10  PRIHT#1..F*..  Mt  ..L* 

is  executed,  contents  of  the  three  string  variables  F$,  M$  and  L$  will  be  concatenated 
into  a  single  string  variable  which  will  be  written  to  cassette  tape  as  follows: 


^  F$        M$  L$ 


A  comma  can  be  inserted  between  fields  using  one  of  these  two  methods: 

1.  Enclose  the  separator  within  quotes: 

PRINT#1,F*;  "..  ".iM* ",  ".L* 

2.  Use  the  CHR$(  )  function: 

°R  I  HT#  1 ,  Ff ;  CHR«:  C  44 ) ;  n* .:  CHR*  <  44  > ,  L* 

Item  Item 
Separator  Separator 

CHR$(44)  is  the  CHR$  function  representation  of  the  comma  character. 
Here  is  the  illustration  of  F$,  M$  and  L$  written  to  cassette  tape  with  commas 
separating  F$-M$  and  M$-L$: 


F$ 


M$ 


L$ 


<CR> 


The  program  below,  called  NAMES.PRINT*,  forces  separators  to  keep  F$,  M$, 
L$  name  strings  (first,  middle,  last)  from  running  together: 

NAMES.  PRINT  # 

10  PRIHT"r>*CREf=lTE  HfilME  DfilTfi  FILE**"  ^ PRINT 

20  PR  I  NT  "♦♦MOUNT  DFlTfl  TfiPE;   PRESS  •CRETLIRH>  WHEN  REfilDV^^" 

30  GET  fl*:IF  fi*=""   THEN  30 

40  PR  I  NT  "♦♦OPENING  DflTFI  FILE^^"  :  OPENl .  1 . 2.  "NFlME"  :  PRINT 
50  FOR  J=l   TO  4 
60  INPUT  F*.M*.L* 
70  PRINT  F«.M*..L* 

80  PR  I  NT#  1 .  F* ;  CHR*  <:  44  .■) ;  M* ;-  CHR*  C  44  >  .;  L* 
90  NEXT  J 

100  PR  I  NT  "♦♦CLOSING  DFiTFl  FILE^^"  CLOSEl 
110  END 

The  rule  to  follow  when  writing  to  cassette  tape  is  that  characters  written  to 
cassette  tape  will  be  the  same  characters  that  a  PRINT  statement  would  display  on 
the  screen.  A  carriage  return  is  written  to  cassette  tape  where  it  would  force  a  carriage 
return  on  the  display.  To  create  a  comma  separating  two  cassette  variables,  you  will 
require  the  same  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list  needed  to  display  a  comma  between 
two  string  fields  on  the  screen. 

The  next  sample  program  shows  how  mailing  list  data  is  written  to  tape.  A  new 
program  M AIL.PRINT*  writes  a  mailing  list  named  MAIL  onto  a  cassette  tape.  MAIL 
is  read  by  another  program  called  MAIL. INPUT*. 
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In  this  sample  program  we  want  to  demonstrate  program  steps  needed  to  write 
cassette  records.  We  do  not  want  to  demonstrate  good  data  entry  program  design.  The 
mailing  list  data  entry  program  described  in  Chapter  5  illustrated  good  data  entry  pro- 
gram design.  The  mailing  list  program  we  are  now  about  to  describe  has  very  simple 
(and  inadequate)  data  entry  logic,  but  it  is  short  and  easy  to  follow,  allowing  the  discus- 
sion to  focus  on  cassette  handling. 

Each  name  and  address  is  written  to  cassette  tape  as  one  record  with  these  five 
fields:  1)  record  number  2)  name  3)  street  address  4)  city  5)  state  and  ZIP  code.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


RECORD  #e  Field  1 

WIDGETS  SUPPLV  CO.  Field  2 

555  BOGUS  AVE.  Field  3 

GERTIE  Field  4 

TENNESSEE  38901  Field  5 


One  record 


Of  course,  this  is  not  how  the  data  will  appear  on  cassette  tape.  The  data  on  the 
tape  may  be  illustrated  conceptually  as  follows: 


<CR>REC0RD  #6  <CR>    WIDGETS  SUPPLY  CO.  <CR> 


Field  1 


Field  2 


555  BOGUS  AVE.  <CR>  GERTIE  <CR>  TENNESSEE  38901  <CR> 


Field  3 


Field  5 


Below  is  a  program  listing  of  MAIL.PRINT*.  Type  MAIL.PRINT*  into  your 
computer  and  save  it  on  a  cassette  tape.  Then  list  the  program.  (This  listing  assumes  the 
standard  keyboard  characters.) 


28  PRINT"*  *" 
30  PRINT"*  MRILING  LIST  ENTRY  ♦" 
40  PRINT"*  *" 

60  PR  I  NT  ";«»♦♦  MOUNT  TAPE.:  <RETURN>  WHEN  REfiliV  **" 
70  GET  P$'!F  a*=""    :HEN  GOTO  70 

30  PRINT")!)**  OPENING  MfllL  FILE  ♦♦":OPEN  1 ..  1  .•  2..  ""HlL" 
35  1=0 
30  1=1+1 

100  PRINT"rj      **     ''"PILING  LIST  EH'RV  I^EM".:I.:"  **" 
'IR  PRINT"  :i!l«" 

120  PRINT"  (IF  NO  MORE  ENTRIES..  ENTER  " .;  CHR$<34;> "tNLi" CHR$(34:j ;  "  )  " 
130  PRINT":a(IS"  :  INPUT  "IJ  NfitlE  "  NMS 

140  IF  NM$="ENIi"  THEN  CLOSE  IMPRINT  END  OF  PROGRflM  W":END 

150  INPUT  "2>  ftDDR  LINE  J";B1* 
160  INPUT  "3:j  flDIiR  LINE  2".:fl2* 
170  INPUT  "4)  mm  LINE  3",fl3* 

180  INPUT  "mm       ENTER  FIELD  #  TO  CHRNGE  <:9=SPVE)";X 
190  IF  :»:=8  THEN  220 

200  IF  ;v;=i  flND  ;<:<:=4  then  gosue  23ti 

210  goto  130 

220  PRINT#1..  I 

230  PRINTtl..  NM* 

240  PRINT#1..  fll* 
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250  PRINT#1..  fl2* 
260  PRIHT#l,fl3* 
270  GOTO  9a 

2flfi  PRIN'T":SII!M"  :  ON  K  GOTO  29@..  Stnj..  310..  328 

290  INPUT  "1)  NflME  MM* : RETURN 

300  PRINT:  INPUT  "2>  mDDR  LINE  1  ".,  fii*:  RETURN 

310  PR!NT":i![S"  :  INPUT  "3)  RDDR  LINE  2" H2*  ^  RhTURN 

320  PRINT":ai<ffl"  :  INPUT  "4)  HDDR  LINE  3" ;  H3$  :  RhTURN 


The  first  five  lines  (10  to  50)  display  a  brief  description  of  the  program  function. 
The  next  segment  instructs  the  user  to  mount  the  data  tape  (lines  60  and  70). 
The  statement  on  line  80  OPENs  the  data  file: 

80  PRINT"***  OPENING  MAIL  FILE  ♦♦":OPEN  1 .  1 . 2..  "MFlIL" 

MAIL  is  opened  as  logical  file  #1  on  the  cassette  unit,  with  an  EOT  (End  of  Tape) 
mark  to  be  written  at  the  CLOSE  of  the  file.  The  message  "OPENING  MAIL  FILE"  is 
displayed  on  the  screen  prior  to  the  actual  OPEN  command.  The  operator  is  given  this 
message  since  it  takes  a  few  seconds  to  open  the  file. 

Now  the  tape  is  ready  to  accept  data.  Before  data  is  written  to  the  tape  it  should  be 
displayed  on  the  screen  so  the  data  may  be  checked  for  mistakes. 

Statements  on  lines  130  through  170  input  data  from  the  keyboard  and  display  the 
data  on  the  screen. 

Variable  "I"  on  line  90  is  the  incrementing  record  counter;  it  is  displayed  at  line 
100.  Statements  on  lines  130  to  170  accept  variables  NM$  (name)  and  Al$,  A2$,  and 
A3$  (addresses)  as  separate  fields.  The  end  of  each  field  is  signaled  by  a  carriage  return. 
After  all  four  fields  have  been  entered,  the  statement  on  line  180  instructs  the  operator 
to  either  change  a  field  or  save  the  record.  If  a  field  is  incorrect,  the  operator  types  the 
field  number  (1-4)  and  the  program  jumps  to  a  field  correcfion  routine  at  line  280. 

Using  the  field  number  input  (variable  X),  the  cursor  is  placed  at  the  specified 
field,  allowing  the  operator  to  change  the  selected  field.  The  program  returns  to  line  180 
so  the  operator  can  specify  another  field  change.  When  all  the  fields  are  correct,  the 
operator  inputs  0  and  the  program  continues  at  lines  220  through  270.  Statements  on 
these  lines  write  the  record  to  the  cassette  data  file  as  follows: 

^       6  <CR>  WIDGET  SUPPLY  CO.  <CR>  555  BOGUS  AVE.  <CR>  GERTIE  ^ 

Be  sure  the  logical  file  number  referenced  by  the  PRINT*  statement  is  the  same  one 
specified  in  the  OPEN  statement. 

After  the  record  is  saved,  the  program  returns  to  line  90  to  prepare  for  input  of 
another  record.  The  operator  types  "END"  for  NM$  when  there  are  no  more  records  to 
enter.  The  statements  on  line  140  close  the  data  file  and  write  an  EOT  mark  (specified  in 
the  OPEN  command)  when  NM$  =  "END". 

Notice  that  the  tape  does  not  move  after  each  record  is  saved.  As  described  ear- 
lier, the  CBM  computer  stores  all  cassette  data  in  a  buffer.  When  the  buffer  is  full,  the 
entire  buffer  contents  is  written  as  a  block  to  the  tape.  A  block  may  contain  a  partial 
record,  a  single  record,  or  several  records.  The  CBM  computer  leaves  interblock  gaps 
between  each  block  of  data  as  follows: 

i  Block  Gap  Block  Gap  7 
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Here  is  a  sample  program  run: 

BREAK  IN  60 
REflDV 

Reading  Data  from  Cassette  Tape 

These  are  the  three  program  steps  needed  to  read  data  from  cassette  tape: 

1.  OPEN  the  data  file 

2.  Read  the  data  file 

3.  CLOSE  the  data  file 

A  data  file  must  be  opened  for  a  read  with  the  file  name  it  was  assigned  when 
written.  A  different  logical  file  number  may  be  assigned.  The  secondary  address  code 
must  be  0  for  the  READ  option. 

Write  Program  Read  Program 

OPEN  1,1,2,"DATA"  OPEN  1,1,0,"DATA" 


t  1 

physical  device  no  f 

file  name 

Two  statements  read  data  from  cassette  tape:  INPUT*  and  GET*.  To  read 
numeric  and  string  fields  from  a  data  file  use  the  INPUT*  statement.  The  GET*  state- 
ment reads  one  character  at  a  time. 

CLOSE  the  file  after  data  has  been  read.  CLOSE  the  same  logical  file  that  you 
OPENed. 

OPEN  1,1,0,"DATA" 


CLOSE  1 

A  good  way  to  CLOSE  a  file  that  is  being  read  is  to  test  for  an  end-of-file  (EOF) 
via  the  status  word  (ST).  When  a  data  file  is  written,  an  EOF  mark  is  written  at  the  end 
of  the  file.  When  an  EOF  mark  is  read,  the  file  status  equals  64  and  the  file  may  be 
closed.  You  may  test  for  an  EOF  mark  and  close  the  file  using  this  one  statement: 

IF  ST=64  THEN  CLOSE  1 

When  ST  equals  64,  the  file  is  CLOSEd. 

Previously  we  wrote  the  program  NUM. PRINT*  to  write  the  numbers  1  through 
10  in  a  cassette  data  file  named  NUMBERS.  Now  we  will  write  a  program  called 
NUM.INPUT*  to  read  the  ten  numbers  from  the  NUMBERS  data  file,  and  display 
them  on  the  screen. 

The  INPUT*  statement  is  used  to  read  numbers  and  strings  from  cassette  tape. 
INPUT*  reads  one  field  at  a  time. 
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The  first  few  statements  of  NUM.INPUT*  instruct  the  user  to  load  the  data  tape. 
These  statements  are  identical  to  the  first  three  statements  of  NUM.PRINT*.  At  line  30 
there  is  a  wait  loop  which  gives  the  operator  time  to  mount  the  data  tape.  After  mount- 
ing the  tape,  key  RETURN;  the  program  continues  at  the  next  line. 

10  PR  I  NT  ■'.">♦  READ  NUMERIC  DFITfl  TOPE  ♦♦"PRINT 

20  PRINT'>^  MOUNT  TAPE  J   PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  REflDV  ♦♦":PRINT 

30  GET  ft*: IF  fl*=""  THEN  36 

Before  any  data  can  be  read,  the  data  file  must  be  opened.  Statements  on  line  40  open 
file  #1,  physical  device  #1,  with  secondary  address  0  (OPEN  for  read)  and  filename 
NUMBERS. 

40  PRINT'>^  OPENING  DflTR  FILE  ♦♦":OPEN  1 ..  1 .  0..  "NUMBERS"  •  PRINT 

Next,  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  reads  the  first  ten  data  items  from  the  tape  and  displays 
them  on  the  screen: 

50  FOR   1=1   TO  10 

60  I  NPUT#  1 .  N  -«  Read  N  from  tape 

70  PR  I  NT  N   Print  N  on  screen 

S0  NEXT  I 

The  INPUT*!  statement  on  line  60  reads  one  number  per  execution.  The  FOR- 
NEXT  loop  ensures  the  correct  number  of  executions.  Program  execution  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 

Screen 


<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 
<CR> 


After  the  data  is  read,  the  file  must  be  closed. 

30  PRINT"^^  CLOSING  DflTFl  FILE  ♦♦": CLOSE 1 
100  END 
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A  complete  listing  of  NUM.INPUT*  is  given  below,  followed  by  a  sample  run  of 
the  program. 

NUM.INPUT# 

10  PRINT".T»*  READ  NUMERIC  DMTfi  FILE  PRINT 

20  PRINT"**  MOUNT  TAPE .PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  REflDV" : PRINT 

30  GET  ft*: IF  fl*=""   THEN  30 

40  PRINT"**  OPENING  DflTfl  FILE  **"  OPEN  1 ..  1 ..  0.,  "NUMBERS"  :  PRINT 
50  FOR  1=1   TO  10 
60  INPUT#1..N 
70  PRINT  N 
80  NEXT  I 

90  PRINT"**  CLOSING  DRTfl  FILE  ♦*": CLOSE  1 
100  END 

♦*  REHD  NUMERIC  DfiTFl  TAPE  *♦ 

♦*  MOUNT  TAPE;    PRESS  <:RETURN>  WHEN  READY  *♦ 
*♦  OPENING  DATA  FILE  ♦♦ 

PRESS  PLAY  OH  TAPE  #1 

OK 

1 
4 


8 
9 
10 

*♦  CLOSING  DATA  FILE  ** 

The  INPUT*  statement  also  reads  fields  that  contain  string  variables.  The  pro- 
gram WORD. PRINT*  wrote  ten  string  variables  to  cassette  tape.  The  data  file  created 
was  named  NUMWORD.  NUMWORD  looks  like  this: 


<CR>ONE<CR>TWO<CR>    <CR>NINE<CR>TEN<CR> 


To  read  fields  from  NUMWORD,  use  INPUT*  with  a  string  variable  parameter. 
With  only  slight  modification,  you  can  change  the  READ  NUMERIC  DATA  TAPE 
program  to  read  NUMWORD.  The  changes  occur  at  line  40  (name  the  data  file),  and 
line  60  (INPUT  variable).  The  complete  changed  listing  appears  below,  followed  by  a 
sample  run  of  the  program. 

10  PRIHT"r>*  RERD  NUMWORD  DATA  FILE  *f": PRINT 

20  PRINT"**  MOUNT  TAPE.;  PRESS   CRETURN.';-  WHEN  READY"  PRINT 

30  GET  A*: IF  A*=""   THEN  30 

40  PRINT"**  OPENING  DATA  FILE  **":OPEH  1 ..  1 ..  0..  "NUMWORD"  :  PRINT 
50  FOR  1=1   TO  10 
60  INPUT#1..  N* 
70  PRINT  N* 
30  NEXT  I 

90  PRINT"**  CLOSING  DATA  FILE  **": CLOSE 1 
100  END 
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RERD  NUMWORD  HflTfl  FILE 

MOLIMT  TAPE;   PRESS  <:RETURW>  WHEN  RERDV 

OPENING  DFlTFl  FILE 

PRESS  PLflV  OH  TAPE  #i 
OK 

OHE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 

NINE 

TEN 

♦  •  CLOSING  DflTFl  FILE 

Returning  to  the  NAMES.PRINT*  program,  recall  that  the  names  in  data  file 
NAME  are  written  as  three  separate  string  fields:  F$,  M$,  L$.  Each  string  field  has  a 
comma  separating  it  from  the  next  string  field.  The  data  tape  looks  like  this: 


HEADLY,  GEORGE,  JOYCE <CR> CAROL  A.,  SMITH <CR> 


If  commas  do  not  separate  the  fields,  they  will  be  read  as  a  single  string  variable,  and  the 
three  fields  will  be  displayed  on  the  screen  as  follows: 

HEmDLVGEORGEJOVCE 
CflROLfl.  SMITH 

A  program  to  read  data  from  the  NAME  file  is  listed  below.  The  INPUT*  state- 
ment on  line  60  will  read  all  fields  up  to  the  next  carriage  return  separator.  Fields  lying 
between  carriage  returns  are  separated  by  commas.  Since  three  fields  lie  between  car- 
riage returns,  separated  by  commas,  three  string  variable  names  appear  in  the  INPUT* 
statement  parameter  list.  The  PRINT  statement  on  line  70  displays  the  three  string 
variables  on  a  single  line,  with  a  space  inserted  between  adjacent  strings. 

le  PRINT".T»*  READ  NAME  DATA  FILE  PRINT 

20  PRINT"**  MOUNT  TAPE.  PRESS   CRETURN:;-  WHEN  READV":PRINT 

38  GET  A*: IF  A*=""    THEN  30 

40  PRINT"**  OPENING  DATA  FILE  **"  .  OPEN   1  ..  1 ..  0..  "NAME"  :  PRINT 

50  FOR  J=l    TO  4 

60   INPUT#1,F*..  M*..  L* 

70  PRINT  F*.:"    ":M*.^"    " L* 

80  NEXT  J 

90  PRINT"**  CLOSING  DATA  FILE  **":CL0SE1 
100  END 

**  READ  NAME  DATA  FILE  ♦* 

MOUNT  TAPE;    PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  READV  ♦* 
*♦  OPENING  DATA  FILE  ** 

PRESS  PLAV  ON  TAPE  #1 

OK 
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ARNOLD  J.  SIMPSOH 
BETTV  S.  CLHRK 
HEf=lDLV  GEORGE  JOVCE 
CAROL  flNHE  SMITH 

CLOSING  DflTfl  FILE 

The  next  program  demonstrates  how  to  read  mailing  list  data  which  was  written  to 
data  file  MAIL  by  program  MAIL.PRINT*.  Each  record  contains  five  fields:  record 
number,  customer  name,  street,  city,  state  and  ZIP  code.  Below  is  an  example  of  a 
MAIL  file  record: 

RECORD  #6  Field  1  \ 


Below  is  a  program  listing  of  MAIL.INPUT*.  Type  in  MAIL.INPUT*  and  save  it 
on  a  cassette  tape.  Then  LIST  the  program  to  follow  the  step-by-step  discussion. 


i  0  PR I NT "  :»♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦*♦♦*♦ " 

20  PRINT"* 

30  PRINT"*  REHD  MAIL  FILE  W/  INPUT# 

40  PRINT"*  ♦" 

S0  PR  I  NT  "♦♦*♦•♦***♦**♦***♦**♦*♦♦*♦♦♦♦"  ■  PRIHT  :  PRINT 

60  PRINT"**  PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  TAPE  IS  LOADED  ♦*:«" 

70  GET  A*: IF  A*=""   THEN  70 

80  PR  I  NT  "  ♦*  OPEN  I NG  MA  I L  FILE  ♦*  "  ■  OPEN  1 ..  1  .■  0 ..  "  MA  I L  " 

90  PRINT":S**  READING  MAIL  FILE  *♦" 

100  IF  ST=64  THEN  3399 

lie  INPUT#1,I* 

120  IHFUT#1..NM* 

130  INPUT#1.A1* 

140  INPUT#1..A2* 

150  INPUT#1..  A3* 

160  PRINT"r»*  RECORD  #".:I*;"  *♦" 
1  70  PR  I  NT  "  iaBB!l«B!»-JAME  :  "  ;  TAB  C  3  >  ;  NM* 
180  PR  I  NT  "  ADDR  "  T  AE  ■;  3  >  ;  A 1  * 
1 30  PR I NTTAE  C  3  j ; A2* 
200  PR  I  NTT  AB  C  9  >  A3* 
210  PR  I  NT  ":««««" 

'•20  INPUT "ENTER   'V'   TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD" ; A* : IF  A*="V"  GOTO  100 
9999  PRINT"»»*  END  OF  MAIL  FILE— PROGRAM  TERMINATED" : CLOSE! : END 

Statements  on  the  first  five  lines  display  a  brief  program  description.  Statements 
on  lines  60  and  70  instruct  the  user  to  mount  the  data  tape;  the  program  is  then  ready  to 
begin  reading  customer  addresses.  First  the  data  file  must  be  OPENed.  MAIL  is 
OPENed  as  logical  file  #1  on  the  cassette  unit  #1.  The  secondary  address  must  be  0  for 
READ. 

30  PRINT"**  OPENING  MAIL  FILE  *♦"  :  OPEHl ..  1  ■  0.' "MAIL " 


MAIL.  INPUT* 
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The  statement  on  line  100  uses  the  status  word  (ST)  to  check  for  an  end-of-file 
mark.  If  ST =64  (indicating  an  end-of-file  mark  is  found),  then  the  file  is  closed  at  line 
9999.  ST  should  be  checked  before  data  is  read  so  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  read  data 
when  there  is  no  more. 

Statements  on  lines  1 10  to  150  read  data  using  INPUT*.  Each  field  was  written  to 
tape  separated  by  a  carriage  return,  so  each  field  is  read  with  an  individual  INPUT*.  The 
variable  or  string  names  used  to  read  data  may  differ  from  names  used  when  the  data 
was  written.  For  instance,  data  may  be  written  to  the  tape  as  X$  and  read  back  from  the 
tape  as  A$.  The  computer  will  not  know  the  difference  because  data  variable  names  are 
neither  saved  nor  passed  from  one  program  to  another. 


^  6  <CR>  WIDGETS  SUPPLY  CO  <CH>  55ri  BOGUS  AVE  <CR>  GERTIfc  <CK>  TfcNNfcSSEfc  3i!!iOI'^ 


INPUT  #1,1 

INPUT  #1,  NM$  ' 

INPUT  #1,  Al$ 
INPUT  #1.  A2$ 
INPUT  #1,  A3$ 


Read 


Read 


Read 


Data  is  stored  in  the  input  buffer  (memory)  when  read.  Nothing  is  displayed  on 
the  screen  unless  the  display  is  programmed.  This  is  done  by  statements  on  lines  160 
to  200,  where  tabs  and  leaders  were  inserted.  Line  210  moves  the  cursor  down  four 
lines. 

160  PRIHT"."»*  RECORD  #".:!*.:" 

1  70  PR  INT"  iai!l«««NflME  '  "   TAB  3  .:■ HM* 

1  S0  PR  I  NT  "  flliDR   "  .:  THE  9     fl  1  * 

130  PRINTTftE';9:).fl2* 

200  PR  I NTTRE  9  .:■  J  fl3* 

210  PRIHT":«»K»1"  : 

The  screen  output  looks  like  this: 


RECORD  #6 


NAME:         WIDGETS  SUPPLV  CO. 
flDDR:         555  BOGUS  RVE. 
GERTIE 

TENNESSEE  38901 


After  all  four  fields  have  been  displayed,  the  operator  is  asked  whether  the  next 
record  is  desired: 

220  INPUT "ENTER    "t"  TO  REHD  NEXT  RECORD", H*  IF  fl*="V"  GOTO  100 

If  the  user  wants  the  next  record,  the  program  goes  to  line  100  and  repeats  program 
execution  until  the  status  word  (ST)  signals  an  EOF.  If  the  user  does  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue, or  if  an  EOF  is  encountered,  the  file  is  closed  and  the  program  ends. 

Figure  6-4  provides  a  flowchart  of  the  MAIL. INPUT*  program.  A  sample  run  of 
the  program  follows: 
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Start  ^ 

Mount 
data  tape 


T 


Figure  6-4.  MAIL.  INPUT* 


**************************** 

*  * 

*  REFIB  MAIL  FILE  W/  INPUT#  ♦ 

*  * 
**************************** 

**  PRESS  <:RETURN>  when  TfiPE  IS  LOADED  ** 

**  OPENING  MRIL  FILE 

PRESS  PLflV  ON  TFiPE  #1 
OK 
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»♦  READING  MAIL  FILE  ** 
RECORD  #  1  ♦* 

HRME-  ACME  MHNLIFfiCTURlNG  CO. 

RDDR:  1235  MAIN  ST. 

DOWNTOWN 

IL  62501 

ENTER  -V'  TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 

RECORD  #  2 

NAME:  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

ADDR:  12  LIBERTY  TOWER 

PHILADELPHIA 

PA  16524 

ENTER  -V'  TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 

RECORD  #  3 

NAME:  NEIL  ARMSTRONG 

ADDR:  597  SEA  OF  TRANQUILITY  AVE. 

EARTHY I EW 

LUNAR  000000 

ENTER     Y-'  TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 
*♦  RECORD  #  4  ♦* 

NAME:  MAMMOTH  DISTRIBUTION  CO. 

ADDR:  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 

CITY  OF  INDUSTRY 

CA  92425 

ENTER    'Y'  TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 
RECORD  #  5 

NAME:  HENRY  MUSCATEL 

ADDR:  819  OAK  ST. 

NAPA 

CA  95303 
ENTER   'Y-    TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 
RECORD  #  6 

NAME:  WIDGET  SUPPLY  CO. 

ADDR:  555  BOGUS 

GERTIE 

TENNESSEE  3S901 


ENTER  'Y'  TO  READ  NEXT  RECORD 

END  OF  MAIL  FILE — PROGRAM  TERMINATED 
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When  you  run  MAIL.INPUT*,  do  not  panic  if  the  computer  appears  to  stop  for  a 
few  seconds.  Look  at  the  cassette  drive  and  you  will  see  the  cassette  tape  moving.  What 
is  happening  is  that  the  computer  is  reading  the  next  191  bytes  of  data  into  the  input 
buffer  before  continuing  with  the  program.  Once  the  buffer  is  full  the  computer  will 
come  to  life  again. 

Note  that  statements  on  line  220  do  not  represent  good  programming  practice. 

This  program  logic  will  cause  another  name  and  address  to  be  read  and  displayed  if  the 
operator  depresses  the  Y  key.  But  if  the  operator  depresses  any  other  key,  or  acciden- 
tally bumps  the  keyboard,  the  program  will  shut  down.  A  well-written  program  will  res- 
pond to  just  two  keys,  perhaps  "Y"  for  "yes"  and  "N"  for  "no".  The  prompt  message 
will  tell  the  operator  to  depress  one  of  these  two  keys.  Any  other  key  input  should  be 
ignored.  Can  you  rewrite  the  statements  on  line  220  to  operate  in  this  fashion? 
Another  method  of  reading  data  files  uses  the  GET*  statement: 

GET#f,var 

where: 

f        is  the  logical  file  number  (1-255,  matching  the  file 

number  in  the  OPEN  and  CLOSE  statements), 
var     is  the  variable  name  of  the  data  to  be  read. 

GET*  reads  one  cliaracter  at  a  time  from  the  data  file.  It  is  similar  to  GET,  which 
accepts  one  character  at  a  time  from  the  keyboard. 

GET*  reads  characters,  file  delimiters  and  anything  else  on  the  tape.  This  is 
especially  useful  when  you  want  to  read  everything  that  is  written  on  a  bad  data  tape  to 
find  the  cause  of  any  problem.  GET*  allows  individual  characters  to  be  compared  with 
specific  values  as  a  means  of  character  identification. 

Two  sample  programs  will  demonstrate  how  to  read  and  display  an  entire  file, 
including  all  file  delimiters,  and  how  to  display  the  MAIL  data  file  separated  into 
records. 

The  following  program,  MAIL.GET*!,  reads  data  file  MAIL  one  character  at  a 
time  and  displays  the  contents  of  MAIL  on  the  screen: 

MAIL.GET#1 

10  PR I NT " ^•••♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t " 

20  PRINT"*  ♦" 
30  PRINT"*  READ  MAIL  FILE  W/  GET#  *" 
40  PRINT"*  ♦" 
50  PR I NT " **♦♦♦♦**♦♦*♦**♦♦********♦•** ": PR I NT : PR I NT 

60  PRINT"**  PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  TfiPE  IS  LOHDED  *♦" 
70  GET  H*:IF  fl*=""  THEN  70 

80  PRINT"*)**  OPENING  MFIIL  FILE  **"  :  PRINT  :  OPENl .  1 .  0,  "MAIL" 
S>0  PRINT"***  MFIIL  FILE  **" 
100  IF  ST=64  THEN  9999 
110  GET#1,X* 

120  IF  X*=CHR*<13>  THEN  X*="^" 
130  PRINT  X*; 
140  GOTO  100 

9999  PRINT"JIWW**  END  OF  MAIL  FILE — PROGRAM  TERMINATED**" 

: CLOSE 1 :END 
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Statements  on  lines  10  through  90  are  similar  to  the  beginning  lines  of 
MAIL.INPUT*.  These  statements  introduce  the  program,  give  instructions  for  mount- 
ing the  data  tape,  and  then  open  the  data  file. 

Statements  on  lines  100  through  140  read  data  from  file  MAIL  and  display  data  on 
the  screen. 

The  statement  on  line  100  checks  for  an  end-of-file  (EOF)  status.  If  an  EOF  is  not 
encountered,  the  next  character  is  read  by  the  GET*  statement  on  line  110.  #1  is  the 
file  number  and  X$  is  the  variable  name  assigned  to  the  data  strings.  This  statement  will 
read  the  next  character  in  the  file. 

The  statement  on  line  120  compares  the  current  value  of  X$  to  a  carriage  return 
(CHR$(13)).  If  the  value  of  X$  is  CHR$(13),  then  the  value  of  X$  is  changed  to  a 
FULL  GRID  ■.  This  change  avoids  printing  a  carriage  return,  which  would  push  the 
cursor  to  the  next  line;  with  the  FULL  GRID  substituting  for  a  carriage  return,  the 
whole  file  appears  as  one  continuous  line,  as  a  good  conceptual  representation  of  the 
data  tape.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  sample  run. 

Make  sure  that  a  semicolon  follows  the  variable  in  the  PRINT  statement  on  line 
130,  otherwise  characters  will  be  displayed  vertically  down  the  first  column  of  the 
screen. 

After  each  character  is  read  from  tape  and  displayed  on  the  screen,  the  program 
returns  to  check  status  and  GET*  another  character.  This  process  repeats  until  ST =64 
(the  end-of-file).  When  the  end-of-file  is  encountered  at  line  100,  the  job  of 
MAIL.GET*!  is  complete.  At  line  9999  the  program  closes  the  data  file  and  ends. 

Here  is  a  sample  run  of  MAIL.GET*1,  using  MAIL  as  the  data  file. 

♦  REftD  MAIL  FILE  W/  GET#  ♦ 

*  ♦ 
**************************** 

PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  TAPE  IS  LOflDED 
OPENING  MAIL  FILE 

PRESS  PLflV  ON  TAPE  #1 

OK 

MfilL  FILE  ** 

1  SKfiCME  MANUFACTURING  C0.»1235  MAIN  ST. 
SKD0WNT0WN»IL  6250 IS*  2  MBENJAMIN  FRANKL 
IN»12  LI BERT V  TOWER*PH I LADELPH I A  16524 
M  3  KNEIL  ARMSTR0NGSB97  SEA  OF  TRANQUIL I 
TVSSIEARTHVIEWiSLUNAR  00000SS  4  JS1AMM0TH  D 
ISTRIBUTION  CO.SBINDUSTRIAL  PARKSICITV  OF 
JNJUSTRViSCfl  92425!S  5  «HENRY  nUSCf=1TELS^ 
19  OAK  ST.KNAPfljKCA  95303^  6  BUDGET  SU 
PPLV  C0.il©55  BOGUS  AVE.  SGERTIESTrENNESSEE 
3890 1S« 


END  OF  MAIL  FILE — PROGRAM  TERMINATED** 
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Next  program  MAIL.GET*2  reads  MAIL  and  displays  data  on  the  screen, 
divided  into  records.  Here  is  a  program  listing  of  MAIL.GET#2: 

i  Fi  PR  INT"  ."»♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦*♦♦  " 

20  PRINT"*  ♦" 

39  PRINT"*  REhD  mail  rILE  w,-'  GET*  ♦" 

40  PRINT"*  *"  _ 

'=;Fi  PR  I  NT  "**************************"  ■  -RINT  :  PKINT 

fi5  PRINT"**  PRESS  <RETIKN>  WHEN  TAPE  13  lOhHEH  PRINT: 

70  GET  fl$:IF  Fi*=""  THEN  78 

80  PRINT"**  OPENING  MRIL  FILE         ^  PRINT  :  OPEN  1 ,  1 ..  U,  "MAIL' 
90  PRINT  :PRINT"."»*  MfllL  FILt  ft":  PRINT: 
95  F=0:R=0 

106  IF  ST=fc"4  THEN  9959 
lie  GET#1..X* 

120  IF  Kf=CHR*a3?  THEN  F=F+1 
130  PRINT  S$; 

140  IF  F>=5  THEN  GuSUB  166 

GOTO  100 
160  PRINT 
170  R=R+1 

IPPi  IF  P>2  THEN  PRINT  "PRESS  'V-  FOR  NEKT  StT  OF  RECORDS" ;:  INPU I  A$ 
185  IF  M$="V"  THEN  R=0 
190  F=0: PRINT: RETURN 

9999  PRINT":«!ffi!**  END  OF  MAIL  FILE — PROGRAM  TbRMI NATES** ":  CLOSE  1  :  END 

Type  in  MAIL.GET#2.  SAVE  and  VERIFY  the  program  on  a  cassette  tape.  Then 
LIST  it. 

Statements  on  the  first  ten  lines  (10  through  100)  of  MAIL.GET*2  are  identical 
to  MAIL.GET#1.  This  part  of  the  program  informs  the  user  of  the  program's  functions 
and  procedures,  and  opens  the  MAIL  data  file  in  preparation  for  reading  the  data. 

The  difference  between  MAIL.GET#2  and  MAIL.GET#1  is  at  line  120.  If 
X$  =  CHR$(13),  instead  of  changing  the  value  of  X$  from  a  carriage  return  to  FULL 
GRIDS  ,  variable  F  (a  carriage  return  counter)  is  incremented  by  +1.  When 
MAIL.PRINT*  wrote  to  the  data  file,  a  carriage  return  marked  the  end  of  each  field. 
There  are  five  fields  in  each  record.  MAIL.GET#2  counts  fields.  The  condifional  state- 
ment on  line  140  calls  a  subroutine  if  five  records  have  been  read. 

The  statement  on  line  160  inserts  a  blank  line  between  records.  On  line  170,  varia- 
ble R  serves  as  a  record  counter.  Statements  on  line  180  test  to  see  if  more  than  two 
name  and  address  records  have  been  read.  When  three  records  have  been  read,  the 
screen  is  full,  and  the  operator  is  asked  if  a  new  set  of  records  is  desired.  If  yes,  the 
record  counter  R  and  field  counter  F  are  initialized  to  zero  before  returning  to  read  the 
next  set  of  records  at  line  100.  This  confinues  until  the  user  inputs  something  other  than 
a  Y  character  or  ST  =  64;  at  that  dme  the  file  is  closed  and  the  program  ends.  Figure  6-5 
illustrates  program  logic. 

Although  GET*  is  similar  to  INPUT*  in  some  ways,  it  is  more  difficult  to  format 
the  printout  when  using  GET*  if  titles  and  indentation  or  spacing  are  desired.  Just  as  X$ 
is  compared  with  CHR$(13),  so  other  field  delimiters  or  characters  would  have  to  be 
conditionally  tested  in  order  to  create  a  formatted  display. 

Following  is  a  sample  run  of  MAIL.GET*2  reading  MAIL. 
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♦  ♦ 

♦  REfiD  MfilL  FILE         GET#  • 

♦  ♦ 

PRESS  <RETURN>  WHEN  TAPE  IS  LORDED  ♦* 
OPENING  MAIL  FILE 
PRESS  PLflV  ON  TAPE  #1 

OK 

MRIL  FILE 

1 

BCME  MflNUFRCTURING  CO. 
1235  MAIN  ST. 
DOWNTOWN 
IL  62501 


2 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
12  LI BERT V  TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA 
PR  16524 


NEIL  ARMSTRONG 

597  SEA  OF  TRANQUIL I  TV 

EHRTHVIEW 

LUNAR  00000 

PRESS    'V  FOR  NEXT  SET  OF  REC0RDS7V 
4 

MAMMOTH  DISTRIBUTION  CO. 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
CI  TV  OF  INDUSTRV 
Cfl  92425 


5 

HENRV  MUSCATEL 
SI 3  OAK  ST, 
NRPA 

CR  95303 


WIDGET  SUPPLV  CO. 
555  BOGUS  AVE. 
GERTIE 

TENNESSEE  38901 

PRESS   -V  FOR  NEXT  SET  OF  REC0RDS7V 


♦*  END  OF  MRIL  FILE — PROGRAM  TERMINATED** 
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line  100) 


GET* 
1  character 
from  data  tape 


(line  110) 

No  ^^^CharacterS 
carriage  return 

?  ^^ine  1 20) 


(line  120) 


Print  character 
on  screen 


line  1 30) 


(line  140) 


Mline  160) 


Increment 
record  counter  R: 
R  =  R  +  1 


lline  1  70) 


Close 
data 
file 


(line  9999) 


(line  1 85) 


Initialize 
record  counter  R 
R  =  0 


Initialize 
CR  counter  F: 
F  =  0 


(line  190) 


Figure  6-5.  Format  Printing  using  GET# 
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CASSETTE  FILE  FORMATS 

The  description  of  data  files  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  a  conceptually 
accurate  description  of  the  way  data  is  structured  by  computer  systems  in  general.  Data 
files  are  subdivided  into  records  and  fields.  You  can  maintain  this  classical  organization 
using  appropriate  CBM  BASIC  program  logic,  and  we  recommend  that  you  do  so.  But 
the  actual  oTganization  of  CBM  cassette  data  files  has  little  to  do  with  fields  and 
records  —  as  should  be  clear  by  now. 

Every  numeric  field  must  be  followed  by  a  carriage  return  character  (CHR$(13)). 
Therefore,  a  file  consisting  of  numeric  fields  only  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequence  of 
numbers  separated  by  carriage  return  characters.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

N<CR>N<CR>N<CR>N<CR>N<CR> 

Nothing  within  the  numeric  file  partitions  fields  into  records,  or  distinguishes  one 
record  from  another.  It  is  entirely  up  to  your  program  logic  to  keep  track  of  records  as 
repeating  field  sequences  —  if  indeed  such  repeating  field  sequences  exist. 

String  variables  can  optionally  be  divided  into  fields  and  records.  You  can  use 

commas  (CHR$(44))  to  separate  fields  within  a  record,  while  a  carriage  return 
(CHR$(13))  follows  the  last  field  of  the  record.  Thus,  a  file  containing  string  variables 
only,  with  five  fields  per  record,  might  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

<CR>S<,>S<,>S<,>S<,>S<CR>S<,>S<,>S<,>S<CR> 

If  you  use  comma  and  carriage  return  separators  to  divide  string  files  into  fields 
and  records  as  illustrated  above,  then  all  the  fields  of  each  record  must  be  read  by  a 
single  INPUT*  statement. 

You  are  not  required  to  use  comma  and  carriage  return  separators  with  string 
variables.  You  will  likely  be  better  off  separating  all  string  variable  fields  using  car- 
riage returns.  As  for  numeric  data,  rely  on  program  logic  to  group  fields  into  records. 

Program  logic  needed  to  organize  files  into  records  and  fields  is  usually  self-evi- 
dent; take  the  example  of  a  mailing  list.  It  takes  no  training  as  a  programmer  to  see  that 
each  name  and  address  becomes  a  record,  while  parts  of  the  name  and  address  must  be 
treated  as  individual  fields.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  parts  of  a  name  and 
address  could  be  divided  into  fields;  each  option  would  probably  do  as  well  as  any  other. 
File  organization  is  likely  to  be  dictated  on  the  needs  of  your  program  rather  than  the 
structure  of  CBM  cassette  data  files.  Programming  difficulties,  if  any,  will  surround  the 
PRINT*  and  INPUT*  statement  syntax. 

Now  we  will  take  a  simple  program  and,  by  looking  at  variations,  identify  syntax 
that  is  and  is  not  allowed. 

Key  in  the  following  program: 

.     10  OPEN  1..  1..  1 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
30  PRINTtl..  1  +  100 
40  HE><T 
50  CLOSE  1 
60  STOP 
70  OPEN  1 
80  FOR  1=1  TO  18 
90  IHPLIT#1..J 
100  PRINT  J 
110  NEXT 
120  CLOSE  1 
132  STOP 
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The  OPEN  statement  on  line  10  opens  logical  file  1,  selecting  cassette  drive  1  for  a 
write  operation.  The  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  20,  30,  and  40  writes  ten  numbers  to 
cassette  tape.  Numbers  are  followed  by  carriage  return  characters  because  the 
PRINT*  statement  on  line  30  forces  a  carriage  return  on  each  execution,  just  as  an 
identical  PRINT  statement  would  cause  a  screen  carriage  return  after  displaying  each 
number.  The  logical  file  is  closed  on  line  50.  Thus  the  ten  numbers  can  be  visualized  on 
cassette  tape  as  follows: 


Statements  on  lines  70  through  120  read  and  display  the  ten  numbers  that  were 
written  to  cassette  tape  by  statements  on  lines  20  through  50. 
Let  us  execute  this  program  and  see  what  happens. 

Get  a  blank  cassette  tape;  wind  the  tape  forward  until  magnetic  surface  appears  in 
front  of  the  read  gap,  then  mount  the  tape  in  cassette  drive  1 .  Make  sure  that  no  cassette 
drive  keys  are  depressed. 

LIST  the  program  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  memory  and  correctly  entered.  Now 
type  RUN.  The  following  message  will  be  displayed: 

PRESS  PLRV  AND  RECORD  ON  TRPE  #1 

Depress  these  two  keys  on  cassette  drive  1.  The  CBM  computer  will  respond  by 
displaying  OK: 

PRESS  PLflV  AND  RECORD  ON  TAPE  #1 
OK 

The  tape  cassette  will  wind  forward  while  the  ten  numbers  101  through  110  are 
written  on  tape  cassette.  After  these  ten  numbers  have  been  written,  the  drive  stops 
moving  and  the  following  message  is  displayed: 

BREAK  IN  60 
READV 

The  cursor  flashes  below  the  message.  The  STOP  statement  on  line  60  caused  the 
break.  Now  depress  the  STOP  key  on  drive  1  to  raise  the  PLAY  and  RECORD  keys. 
Press  the  REWIND  key  to  fully  rewind  the  tape  cassette,  then  press  the  STOP  key  again 
to  raise  the  REWIND  key.  Now  execute  the  second  half  of  the  program  by  typing: 

GOTO  70 

The  message  PRESS  PLAY  ON  TAPE  1  will  b^  displayed.  Press  the  PLAY  key  on 
cassette  drive  1.  The  computer  will  respond  by  displaying  OK: 

PRESS  PLAV  ON  TAPE  1 
OK 
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Nothing  will  happen  for  a  while;  the  tape  drive  will  move  forward  until  the  ten 
numbers  previously  written  are  located.  Then  these  ten  number  will  be  displayed  in  a 
vertical  column  on  the  screen  as  follows: 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

BREAK  IN  130 
REflDV 


The  ten  numbers  are  displayed  in  a  vertical  column  because  the  PRINT  statement  on 
line  100  causes  one  number  to  be  displayed  per  execution. 

The  final  message  is  caused  by  execution  of  the  STOP  statement  on  line  130. 

BREAK  IN  130 
REflliV 

If  you  forget  to  rewind  the  tape  cassette  before  typing  GOTO  70,  then  the  drive 
will  search  the  cassette  endlessly  looking  for  data  which  occurred  earlier  on  the  tape. 
You  must  now  stop  the  tape  cassette  and  stop  program  execution.  Rewind  the  tape 
cassette,  but  before  you  restart  program  execution,  you  will  have  to  close  file  1  in 
immediate  mode  by  typing: 

CLOSE  1 

Then  restart  with: 

GOTO  70 

Now  list  the  program  again;  end  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  100  with  a  semi- 
colon : 

100  PRINT  J; 

Rewind  the  tape  cassette;  then  type  GOTO  70. 

Once  again  the  message  PRESS  PLAY  ON  TAPE  #1  will  be  displayed.  When  you 
press  the  PLAY  key,  OK  will  follow.  After  a  short  pause  the  ten  numbers  read  off  the 
tape  cassette  will  be  displayed  on  a  single  line  as  follows: 

101  102     103     104     105     106     107     108     109  110 
BREAK  IN  130 

READV 


As  an  experiment  we  will  now  change  statements  on  lines  80  through  110  so  that 
the  ten  numbers  are  input  using  a  single  INPUT  statement,  as  follows: 

10  OPEN  1..  1..  1 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
30  PR INTtl..  1  +  100 
40  NEKT 
50  CLOSE  1 
60  STOP 
70  OPEN  1 

80  INPLIT#1 .  H<  1 )  .■  N<:2> .  H(.3'>  ,  WAy ,  NCS.') ..  N(6> ..  Ni:7>  .■  NC8) .  NO) ..  NUO) 

90  FOR  1=1  TO  10 

100  PRINT  NCI).: 

110  NEXT 

120  CLOSE  1 

130  STOP 
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Again  rewind  the  cassette  and  execute  the  second  part  of  the  program  by  typing 
GOTO  70. 

Once  again  you  will  be  told  to  PRESS  PLAY  ON  TAPE  #1,  and  when  you  do  so, 
ten  numbers  will  be  read  from  the  tape  cassette  and  displayed  on  a  single  line,  as  illus- 
trated previously.  Thus  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  read  the  ten  numbers  from 
tape  cassette  by  executing  one  INPUT*  statement  with  ten  variables  in  its  parameter 
list,  or  by  executing  one  INPUT*  statement,  with  one  variable,  ten  times. 

Experimenting  further  with  field  separation  punctuation,  modify  the  first  part 
of  the  program,  where  data  is  written  to  the  tape  cassette  as  follows: 

IS  OPEN  1.. 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
30  PRINT#1..  1  +  100 
40  NEXT 

45  C*=CHR*(:59> 

46  PRINTSI .. MC 1  > i Cti mz) :■  c$i N<:3> ; C*; M<:4;' ; c*; mzo 

47  PRINT#1  .•  M(6? C* ; M<7> C*;  M<8> C*;  Mf9> ;     ;  MC 10) 
58  CLOSE  1 

60  STOP 
70  OPEN  1 
30  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
90  INPLIT#1..  J 
100  PRINT  J 
110  NEXT 
120  CLOSE  1 
130  STOP 

CHR$(59)  represents  a  semicolon.  Rewind  the  tape  cassette,  advance  the  tape  until 
magnetic  surface  appears  below  the  read  gap  and  mount  the  tape  in  the  tape  drive.  With 
all  keys  up  type  RUN.  When  instructed  to  do  so,  press  the  PLAY  and  RECORD  keys. 
The  data  will  record  successfully  and  the  following  message  will  appear. 

BREAK  IN  60 
REflDV 

Rewind  the  cassette  tape  and  type  GOTO  70. 

When  instructed  to  do  so,  press  the  PLAY  key  on  tape  drive  1.  Data  is  not  read 
successfully;  an  error  message  is  displayed. 

FILE  DflTR  ERROR  IN  90 
REflliV 


You  cannot  use  any  punctuation  other  than  carriage  returns  to  separate  numeric  data 
fields.  You  can  use  commas  or  carriage  returns  to  separate  string  fields.  To  prove  this 
change  the  program  as  follows: 

5  IiflTM  ONE ,  TWO ..  THREE ..  FOUR ,  F 1 VE ,  S I X .  SEVEN ..  E I CHT .  N I  HE ..  TEH 
10  OPEN  1..  1..  1 
20  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
30  REflli  m<:i> 
40  HEXT 

45  C$=CHR*<44:) 

46  pRiHT#i..r't*<:i>;c$;Nt<2:).iC*.:t«<:3) ;c*.iM*<4:s.;c*;M*(.5> 

47  PR  I  HT#  1 ..  M*  <  6  ;  C* M*  <  7  ':> ,  C* .:  M*  C  8  j  ■  C* ;  M*  <  9  > ;  C* ;  M*  (.  1 0  .:> 
50  CLOSE  1 

60  STOP 
70  OPEN  1 
80  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
90  INPLIT#1,J* 
100  PRINT  J* 
110  HEXT 
120  CLOSE  1 
130  STOP 
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Rewind  the  data  cassette,  advance  the  tape  until  magnetic  surface  appears  below 
the  read  gap,  mount  the  tape  in  drive  1  and  type  RUN.  When  instructed  to  do  so, 
depress  the  PLAY  and  RECORD  keys  of  tape  1.  Data  will  record  successfully  on  the 
cassette.  When  the  message: 

BREAK  IN  60 
RERDV 

appears,  rewind  the  cassette  tape  and  type  GOTO  70. 

Press  the  PLAY  key  when  told  to  do  so.  You  will  see  the  string  variables  1  and  6 
displayed,  followed  by  the  error  message: 

STRING  TOO  LONG  ERROR  IN  SO 
REflliV 


What  went  wrong?  The  problem  is  in  the  INPUT*  statement  on  line  90.  An 
INPUT*  statement  will  read  all  string  fields  up  to  the  first  carriage  return.  Therefore 
M$(l)  through  M$(5)  is  input  on  the  first  execution  of  the  line  90  INPUT*  statement; 
however,  only  M$(l)  has  its  value  assigned  to  J$  since  the  comma  is  interpreted  as  a 
field  separator,  not  a  record  terminator.  The  second  time  the  line  90  INPUT*  statement 
is  executed,  M$(6)  through  M$(10)  is  input,  since  these  are  the  fields  lying  between 
two  carriage  returns.  Once  again  only  M$(6)  is  assigned  to  J$,  since  the  comma  is 
interpreted  as  a  field  terminator.  The  third  time  the  line  90  INPUT*  statement  is 
executed  there  is  no  data  left  to  read  and  a  file  error  is  reported.  This  explains  the 
observed  display.  In  order  to  resolve  the  problem  we  must  execute  INPUT*  state- 
ments with  the  same  number  of  variables  as  there  were  in  the  PRINT*  statement. 
Consider  the  following  program: 

5  DfllFl  ONE,  TWO..  THREE..  FOUR.  FIVE..  SIK..  SEVEN  .  EHIHT .  NINE  ,  TEN 
18  OPEN  1..  1.,  ! 
28  FOR  1=1  TO  18 
38  REflD  mil) 

40  ne:»:t 

45  C:$=CHR*<:44:) 

46  PRINT#1  ..  M* a  )  .:  CS .;  M*(2> ;  C*.:      CS;  C$.;  mC4>  :  CS  :  M* ( 5  j 

47  PRINT#1..M*(6:).:CJ.;N*<:7:).:C*.;N$|'S)  :C$;H$(''a;i  ir:$;r'1*(-l(1:i 
58  CLOSE  1 

60  STOP 
70  OPEN  1  . 

s0  iNPUT#i  Ni:a:>..N*<:2)..N*(:3>..N$(:4)..N$c5) 
90  iNPui#i  N*C6;i,N$i;7::>,N$(:8:)..Nj:(:9").N$(iPi) 

100  FOR  1=1  TO  10 
105  PRINT  N$f  I:j;  "  ".: 
110  NE.XT 
120  CLOSE  1 
130  STOP 

If  you  repeat  the  execution  steps  for  the  two  halves  of  this  program,  accurately 
manipulating  the  cassette  tape  as  described  for  previous  executions,  then  when  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  program  is  executed,  you  will  obtain  the  display: 

ONE  TWO  THREE  FOUR  FIVE  SIX  SEVEN  EIGHT  NINE  TEN 

EREFiK  IN  130 

REflDV 

There  are  a  few  more  experiments  worth  trying  on  your  own. 

Can  a  single  INPUT*  statement  read  a  number  of  string  variables  separated  by 
carriage  returns?  To  check  this  out,  change  line  45  in  the  final  program  so  that  C$  is 
assigned  the  value  CHR$(13).  Then  re-execute  the  program. 

How  about  mixing  numeric  and  string  fields  in  a  single  data  file?  To  check  this 
out,  create  the  ten  string  variables  M$(I)  as  shown  in  the  final  program  illustration,  but 
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in  addition,  create  ten  numeric  variables  M(I)  by  adding  the  following  statement  on  line 


35: 

35  M(:i:)=i+i00 


Now  try  various  combinations  of  PRINT*  character  sequences  on  lines  46  and 
47,  and  see  what  it  takes  to  read  these  sequences  back  correctly  with  INPUT*  state- 
ments on  lines  80  and  90. 


DISKETTE  FILES 

Program  files  and  data  files  may  be  recorded  on  diskettes.  Program  files  store 
BASIC  programs.  Data  files  store  numeric  and  string  data. 
There  are  three  types  of  diskette  data  files: 

1.  Sequential  files,  which  store  data  in  a  very  compact  way,  but  have  restricted 
file  access  capabilities. 

2.  Relative  files,  which  require  more  diskette  surface  than  sequential  files  to 
store  the  same  amount  of  data,  but  allow  data  to  be  accessed  and  manipulated 
more  efficiently. 

3.  Random  files,  which  rely  on  your  program  logic  for  their  structure. 

Program  files,  sequential  data  files  and  relative  data  files  are  described  in  this 
chapter.  Random  data  files  are  described  in  Chapter  7. 

A  Comparison  of  Diskette  and  Cassette  File  Handling 

Diskette  file  handling  differs  markedly  from  cassette  file  handling  for  these 
two  reasons: 

1.  Data  can  be  accessed  off  a  diskette  very  quickly,  as  compared  to  cassette  file 
access  times. 

2.  There  is  no  "beginning"  or  "end"  to  a  diskette  surface,  as  there  is  to  a 
cassette  tape.  A  diskette  drive  can  access  any  point  on  the  diskette  surface 
with  equal  ease.  In  contrast,  cassette  tape  has  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

Cassette  and  diskette  file  handling  differ  markedly  because  they  use  totally 
different  data  storage  formatting  and  access  methods.  Mechanical  speed  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it;  the  speed  at  which  a  diskette  is  rotated  is  comparable  to  the  speed  at  which 
cassette  tape  is  moved. 

Cassette  tape  stores  data  on  a  continuous  track  down  the  length  of  the  tape;  the 
cassette  drive  moves  the  tape  past  stationary  read  and  write  heads  in  order  to  access  any 
part  of  the  tape. 

In  contrast,  diskettes  store  data  on  a  large-^number  of  concentric  circular  tracks. 
The  diskette  drive  read  and  write  heads  are  on  a  moving  arm  that  can  position  over  any 
track.  The  diskette  is  rotated  to  bring  the  required  section  of  the  selected  track  under  the 
read  or  write  head. 

In  order  to  use  diskettes  you  do  not  have  to  understand  how  information  is  stored 
on  the  diskette  surface,  but  some  knowledge  will  help  you  program  diskette  files  more 
efficiently.  Therefore  we  will  begin  our  discussion  of  diskette  files  by  describing  the  way 
data  is  recorded  on  the  diskette  surface. 
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HOW  DISKETTES  STORE  DATA 


Diskettes  store  data  on  a  number  of  concentric  tracks.  Tracks  are  divided  into 


In  order  to  imagine  a  single  track,  draw  a  circle  to  represent  the  diskette,  then 
draw  a  smaller  concentric  circle  to  represent  one  track  on  the  diskette  surface.  This  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Different  diskette  drives  write  different  numbers  of  tracks  on  the  surface  of  a  dis- 
kette. Some  drives  write  on  both  surfaces  of  the  diskette;  other  drives  write  on  one  sur- 
face only.  The  CBM  2040  and  8050  diskette  drives  write  on  one  surface  of  the  dis- 
kette; as  summarized  in  Table  6-3,  the  2040  drive  writes  35  tracks,  whereas  the  8050 
drive  writes  77  tracks. 

The  diskette  drive  does  not  write  data  across  the  entire  length  of  a  track.  To  do  so 
would  make  diskette  surface  addressing  very  difficuh.  If  data  were  recorded  over  the  full 
length  of  the  track,  no  two  tracks  would  hold  the  same  amount  of  information,  since  no 
two  tracks  have  the  same  length.  To  resolve  this  problem,  tracks  are  divided  into  sec- 
tors. Every  sector  holds  exactly  the  same  amount  of  information.  In  the  case  of  the  2040 
and  8050  drives,  256  characters  (bytes)  of  data  are  stored  on  each  sector.  Figure  6-6 
illustrates  this  organization. 

Most  diskette  drives  write  the  same  number  of  sectors  on  every  track,  even 
though  the  track  closest  to  the  edge  of  the  diskette  is  much  longer  than  the  track  closest 
to  the  diskette  center.  The  2040  and  8050  diskette  drives  take  advantage  of  the  longer 
tracks  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  diskette  by  writing  more  sectors  on  longer  tracks.  Table 
6-3  identifies  the  number  of  sectors  written  on  various  tracks.  Track  numbers  begin  at  0 
for  the  outermost  track.  The  innermost  track  has  the  highest  track  number. 

If  you  manually  rotate  a  CBM  diskette  in  its  cardboard  jacket,  you  will  notice  a 
single  circular  hole  appear  in  the  small  circular  window  close  to  the  center  of  the 
cardboard  jacket.  A  diskette  with  a  single  hole  is  said  to  be  soft-sectored.  In  contrast, 
there  are  hard-sectored  disks  which  have  as  many  holes  as  there  are  sectors.  CBM  disk- 
ette drives  can  use  either  kind  of  diskette;  soft-sectored  diskettes  are  most  commonly 
used. 

Diskette  Directory  and  Block  Availability  Map  (BAM) 

Two  tracks  of  every  diskette  are  used  to  index  the  diskette. 

The  Directory  track  contains  the  name  you  assign  to  the  diskette,  together  with 
the  names  of  all  files,  and  their  starting  sector  addresses. 

The  Block  Availability  Map  identifies  sectors  which  have,  or  have  not,  been  allo- 
cated to  files. 


sectors. 


Edge  of  diskette 
Center  of  diskette 
.One  track  on  the  diskette  surface 
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Sectors, 


Figure  6-6.  A  Diskette's  Recorded  Surface 

Files  stored  on  cassette  tape  do  not  need  a  directory  at  the  beginning  of  the  tape.  If 
ten  files  are  stored  on  a  cassette  tape,  and  a  particular  access  specifies  the  sixth  file, 
having  a  directory  at  the  beginning  of  the  tape  would  not  help  the  drive  locate  the  sixth 
file  any  sooner.  Since  cassette  files  can  have  any  length,  there  is  no  way  of  translating  a 
cassette  file  number  into  a  cassette  tape  position.  You  can  take  your  chances  winding  the 
cassette  tape  forward  to  some  position  that  precedes  the  file  you  want,  thereby  reducing 
cassette  search  time.  Otherwise  the  cassette  drive  must  read  past  the  first  five  files  in 
order  to  locate  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  file. 

A  diskette  drive,  in  contrast,  can  go  directly  to  the  beginning  of  any  file  on  the 
diskette  surface,  since  every  diskette  sector  is  equally  accessible.  To  make  this  possible, 
every  diskette  has  a  directory  which  lists  the  names  and  beginning  sector  addresses  for 
all  files  stored  on  the  diskette.  The  directory  also  records  the  file  type  and  its  current 
size.  When  a  diskette  data  file  is  opened,  the  drive  first  reads  the  diskette  directory,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  sector  address  where  the  opened  file  begins.  The  drive  can  then  go 
directly  to  the  beginning  of  the  opened  file. 

But  what  about  the  records  of  a  diskette  data  file? 
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Table  6-3.  Diskette  Drive  Specifications 


Characteristics 

2040  Drive 

8050  Drive 

Total  Capacity 

176,640  bytes 

534,272  bytes 

Usable  Capacity  — 
Sequential  Files 

170,180  bytes 

527,812  bytes 

Usable  Capacity  — 
Relative  Files 

182,880  bytes 

Traclis 

35 

77 

Sectors  per  track 

Tracks 

Sectors 

Tracks 

Sectors 

0-16 
17-23 
24-29 
30-34 

21 

20(or  1 9") 

18 

17 

0-38 
39-52 
54-65 
66-76 

29 
27 
25 
23 

Bytes  per  sector 

256 

256 

Total  blocks  (sectors) 

690 

2087 

Block  Availability 
Map  (RAM)  track 

17 

38 

Directory  track 

18 

39 

•Model  2 

Relative  Data  Files 

All  records  in  a  relative  file  have  the  same  length.  It  is  easy  to  compute  sector 
addresses  for  individual  records  of  a  relative  file.  Suppose  the  relative  file  records  fit 
exactly  two  per  sector.  (This  is  unlikely  to  happen  by  chance,  but  it  makes  our  illustra- 
tion easy  to  follow.)  The  tenth  record  of  this  relative  file  will  then  be  found  on  the  fifth 
sector  allocated  to  the  file.  Relative  data  files  are  available  with  CBM  BASIC  versions 
4.0  and  higher,  using  DOS  2.0  and  higher. 

Sequential  Data  Files 

The  records  of  a  sequential  file  can  have  different  lengths.  We  cannot  compute 
the  sector  on  which  a  particular  sequential  file  record  is  to  be  found,  since  the  lengths  of 
individual  sequential  file  records  are  unknown.  The  diskette  drive  can  go  directly  to  the 
beginning  of  a  sequenfial  file,  since  the  beginning  sector  address  is  held  in  the  diskette 
directory,  but  having  gotten  to  the  sequential  file,  it  must  access  records  sequentially,  as 
a  cassette  drive  would.  For  example,  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  a  sequential  file's  tenth 
record  without  first  reading  records  1  through  9.  Figure  6-7  conceptually  illustrates  the 
distribution  of  ten  records  across  sectors  for  relative  and  sequential  files. 

All  versions  of  CBM  BASIC  support  sequential  data  files. 
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A  Relative  File 

Sector  No.; 

N 

N  + 

1              N  +  2 

N  +  3 

N  +  4  etc. 

Record  No.: 

0  1 

I        1  r- 

2 

3             4  5 
A  Sequential  File 

6  7 

8      9  etc. 

Sector  No.: 

N 

N  + 

1               N  +  2 

N  +  3 

N  +  4 

Record  No.: 

0  1 

1 

2  3 

-I             1  .  T 

4      5       6  7 

— 1  1  

8 

— 1  1 — 

9 

Figure  6-7.  Record/Sector  Correlation  for  Relative  and  Sequential  Access  Files 


Relative  versus  Sequential  Data  Files 

If  sequential  file  records  must  be  read  sequentially,  much  of  the  diskette's  random 
access  capability  is  lost,  so  why  bother  with  sequential  files?  The  answer  is  that  sequen- 
tial files  store  information  more  densely  than  relative  files.  Therefore,  sequential 
files  make  better  use  of  the  diskette  surface.  To  illustrate  this  point,  consider  the 
following  two  names  and  addresses: 

Cornelius  J.  Winkleberger 
257631  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
Billinghampton 
California  92804 

Joe  R.  Smith 
5  N  St. 
York 

Iowa  50307 

Suppose  these  two  names  and  addresses  are  part  of  a  mailing  list  data  file.  Each 
name  and  address  will  become  one  record  within  the  data  file.  A  relative  data  file  must 
assign  the  same  diskette  space  to  every  name  and  address.  To  avoid  abbreviaUons  the 
assigned  diskette  space  must  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  longest  name  and 
address.  Therefore,  all  shorter  names  and  addresses  will  leave  some  space  unused;  and 
unused  record  space  is  wasted  record  space. 

But  a  sequential  file  assigns  each  name  and  address  the  space  it  needs,  however 
short  or  long  this  particular  name  and  address  may  be.  No  diskette  space  is  unused,  and 
therefore  none  is  wasted. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  way  you  access  or  modify  relative  files.  Since 
relative  files  have  fixed  length  records  that  can  be  addressed  individually,  you  can  access 
a  single  record  to  read  it  or  to  change  it.  For  example,  you  could  rewrite  the  10th  name 
and  address  in  a  relative  data  file  containing  20  names  and  addresses,  leaving  all  other 
records  unaltered.  You  can  add  records  to  a  relative  data  file  so  long  as  the  diskette  has 
available  space.  You  can  delete  any  relative  file  record. 

On  the  other  hand  you  must  handle  sequential  files  much  as  you  would  handle 
cassette  files.  Records  must  be  read  sequentially,  beginning  with  the  first  record  of  the 
file.  You  can  append  new  records  to  the  end  of  a  sequential  data  file,  but  you  cannot 
write  new  records  into  the  middle  of  a  sequential  data  file.  Instead,  you  must  rewrite  the 
entire  sequential  file  as  a  new  file,  modifying  records  in  transit,  as  needed.  The  trade-off 
is  that  sequential  files  make  better  use  of  the  diskette  surface,  but  they  are  harder  to 
process. 
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Sector  Addressing 

The  sectors  assigned  to  any  diskette  data  file  are  unlikely  to  be  physically 
sequential  on  the  diskette  surface.  For  example,  when  you  add  records  to  an  existing 
data  file,  the  new  records  may  run  into  the  beginning  of  the  next  file;  therefore  the  file 
will  have  to  be  continued  wherever  unused  sectors  are  available  on  the  diskette  surface. 
The  file  contracts  when  you  erase  records.  Vacated  sectors  must  be  made  available  to 
other  files.  Therefore  diskette  drive  logic  assumes  that  sectors  assigned  to  any  data 
file  will  be  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  diskette.  This  presents  no  problem 
when  dealing  with  sequential  files.  So  long  as  each  sector  points  to  the  next  sector,  the 
drive  can  work  its  way  across  the  diskette,  sector  by  sector,  reading  the  sequential  file. 
But  for  relative  files  the  problem  is  more  complex,  since  drive  logic  must  be  able  to 
compute  addresses  of  individual  records.  Therefore  a  record's  displacement  from  the 
beginning  of  the  file  must  be  converted  into  a  sector  displacement.  Looking  again  at  a 
file  that  has  two  records  per  sector,  a  request  to  access  the  10th  record  becomes  a 
request  to  access  the  5th  sector  of  the  relative  file.  Since  sectors  are  not  sequential  on  the 
diskette  surface,  the  relative  file  must  maintain  a  sector  index.  This  may  be  illustrated 
conceptually  as  follows: 


Sequential  Actual  track  and  sector 

sector  number  address 

Record  on  which  record 

number  begins                 Track  no.              Sector  no. 

1  1  11  4 

2  1 

3  2  11  5 

4  2 

5  3  11  6 

6  3 

7  4  13  9 

8  4 

9  5 

10  5  13  10 

11  6  9  3 


Thus  record  number  6  is  on  the  third  sector  assigned  to  the  file.  This  sector  is  the  sixth 
sector  on  track  1 1 . 

The  term  "side  sector"  is  used  to  describe  the  relative  file  sector  index.  Cur- 
rently, the  8050  diskette  drive  cannot  use  the  entire  diskette  capacity  for  relative  files 
because  it  runs  out  of  space  for  side  sectors.  That  is  why  Table  6-3  shows  relative 
files  using  just  180,000  of  the  8050  diskette's  half  million  bytes.  Future  versions  of 
the  8050  diskette  drive  will  remove  this  restriction. 

PROGRAMMING  DISKETTE  FILES 

Different  program  logic  is  required  by  program  files,  sequential  data  files  and  rela- 
tive data  files.  Moreover,  program  statements  allow  you  to  perform  a  variety  of  very 
necessary  diskette  "housekeeping"  operations. 
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Diskette  File  Names 

Diskette  file  names  follow  normal  CBM  BASIC  label  rules.  Normally  file  names 
have  16  characters  or  less.  Some  file  names  are  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  16  charac- 
ters, but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  observe  this  limit,  even  where  it  is  not  enforced. 

DOS  statements  identify  files  via  the  file  name.  You  can  specify  the  complete  file 
name,  or  you  can  provide  the  first  few  characters  of  the  file  name,  followed  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  in  which  case  the  first  file  name  encountered  with  matching  leading  charac- 
ters will  be  selected.  Here  are  some  examples: 

Specified  filename:  PAR  •  \ 

Selected  filenames:         PARITY  ) 

PARITY.SEC  \  The  first  file  whose  name 

PARITY.NI  2  (   begins  with  PAR  will  be  selected 

PARTITION  \ 

etc.  ' 


Specified  filename:  * 

Selected  filenames:         Any  and  all,  since  no  characters 
precede  the  •  .  There  the  first 
file  encountered  is  selected. 

You  can  also  search  for  file  names  by  comparing  some  characters,  but  not  others. 
Characters  that  are  not  to  be  compared  are  specified  using  question  marks  (?).  Here  is 
an  example: 

Specified  filename:  N77,SEQ 
Selected  filenames :         NUU.SEQ  \ 

NXY.SEQ  /  The  first  file  whose  name 

NAB.SEQ  >  is  N??,SEQ,  where  7  can  be  any i character, 

NRA.SEQ  I    is  selected 

etc.  / 

Instructions  that  specify  file  names  can  use  question  marks  and  asterisks  together. 
Here  is  an  example: 

Specified  filename:  NUM77* 

Selected  filenames:         Any  filename  with  five 

or  more  characters,  the 

first  three  being  NUM. 

The  first  encountered 

filename  is  selected. 


Versions  of  the  Disk  Operating  System 

CBM  BASIC  disk  handling  statements  rely  on  a  group  of  programs  referred  to  col- 
lectively as  a  disk  operating  system  (or  DOS).  There  is  very  little  you  need  to  know 
about  the  disk  operating  system  in  order  to  use  it,  just  as  you  need  to  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  BASIC  interpreter  in  order  to  write  BASIC  programs.  But  you  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  CBM  disk  operating  system  versions  have  been 
released.  The  version  is  identified  by  a  number  following  DOS.  Currently,  versions 
2.1  through  2.5  are  in  use.  These  are  the  DOS  versions  we  are  going  to  describe. 
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Versions  of  CBM  BASIC 

Recall  that  several  versions  of  CBM  BASIC  are  in  general  use.  BASIC  3.0  and  ear- 
lier versions  were  shipped  with  all  CBM  computers  until  March  of  1980.  Since  then, 
BASIC  4.0  has  been  shipped  on  the  8000  series. 

BASIC  versions  1.0,  2.0  and  3.0  are  very  similar.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  we  refer 
to  these  three  versions  of  BASIC  collectively  as  BASICO.O.  Version  4.0  is  referred  to  as 
BASIC  4.0. 

BASICO.O  supports  sequential  and  random  files.  BASIC  4.0  supports 
sequential,  relative  or  random  files. 

BASIC  4.0  recognizes  all  statements  from  lower  numbered  versions  of  BASIC. 

It  also  has  some  additional  disk  handling  statements  not  present  in  lower  BASIC  ver- 
sions. Therefore,  if  your  CBM  computer  has  BASIC  4.0,  you  can  use  any  disk  handling 
BASIC  statements.  The  converse  is  not  true.  For  example,  if  your  CBM  computer  has 
BASIC  1.0,  you  cannot  use  any  BASIC  4.0  statements. 

BASIC  4.0  does  not  allow  the  second  cassette  drive  to  be  used  if  disk  drives  are 
present. 

BASIC  4.0  disk  statements  assume  that  disk  drives  are  the  default  physical 
unit;  if  no  physical  unit  is  specified,  physical  unit  8  is  assumed.  In  contrast,  BASIC <3.0 
statements  assume  cassette  drive  1  (physical  unit  1)  if  no  physical  unit  is  specified. 

Although  BASIC  4.0  will  execute  all  BASICO.O  statements,  there  are  some 
file  errond  status  incompatibilities  that  result  when  you  use  BASICO.O  file  han- 
dling statements  with  BASIC  4.0.  For  example,  BASIC<3.0  does  not  support  relative 
files;  however,  if  you  open  a  file  using  BASIC<3.0  statements  and  you  do  not  specify 
the  file  type,  BASIC  4.0  will  open  a  relative  file.  Also,  if  you  execute  a  file  operation 
using  BASIC<3.0  statements  and  the  file  operation  is  illegal  under  BASIC<3.0,  but 
legal  under  BASIC  4.0,  then  the  error  indicator  will  turn  red  at  the  diskette  drive,  the 
disk  operation  is  not  executed,  but  BASIC  4.0  will  report  an  OK  disk  operation  status. 

OPENING  A  DISKETTE  FILE 

Twelve  memory  buffers  in  each  diskette  unit  are  used  to  access  files  on  dis- 
kettes held  in  drives  0  and/or  1.  As  soon  as  you  access  any  diskette  file,  two  of  these 
buffers  are  used  to  support  overhead  operations.  That  leaves  ten  buffers  in  each  disk- 
ette unit  (two  drives)  via  which  the  data  files  themselves  can  be  accessed. 

Two  buffers  are  needed  for  each  open  sequential  file.  Three  buffers  are  needed 
for  each  open  relative  file.  Therefore  BASICO.O  can  have  up  to  five  sequential  files 
open  simultaneously  on  each  diskette  unit  (but  see  below) .  The  number  of  files  which 
can  be  held  open  simultaneously  by  BASIC  4.0  depends  on  the  combination  of 
sequential  and  random  files  being  accessed.  For  each  diskette  unit,  the  following 
combinations  are  allowed: 

0  Relative  and  5  Sequential  files 

1  Relative  and  3  Sequential  files 

2  Relative  and  2  Sequential  files 

3  Relative  and  0  Sequential  files 

You  can  increase  the  total  number  of  files  that  can  be  open  at  one  time  by  adding 
more  diskette  units,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  Each  open  file  requires  a  unique  secondary 
address,  and  only  13  secondary  addresses  are  available  for  data  files. 
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Secondary  Addresses  (BASiCO.O) 

BASIGO.O  uses  16  secondary  addresses:  0  through  15.  Every  BASICO.O 
OPEN  statement  must  specify  a  secondary  address.  BASIC  4.0  automatically 
assigns  secondary  addresses. 

BASICO.O  secondary  addresses  are  used  as  follows: 

1.  Address  0  is  used  to  load  programs  from  diskette  into  CBM  computer 
memory. 

2.  Address  1  is  used  to  save  programs  from  computer  memory  on  a  diskette  pro- 
gram file. 

3.  Secondary  addresses  2  through  14  are  used  to  access  data  files.  You  can  select 
any  one  of  these  secondary  addresses,  providing  it  is  not  being  used  by 
another  OPEN  data  file. 

4.  Secondary  address  15  opens  a  special  "command  channel"  which  is  used  to 
access  diskette  status  and  to  perform  any  of  the  special  diskette  operations  de- 
scribed later  in  this  chapter,  under  "Diskette  Housekeeping  Operations." 

The  Command  Channel  (BASICO.O) 

The  command  channel  needs  special  mention  since  it  is  very  important. 

BASIC  4.0  automatically  opens  a  command  channel  when  any  diskette  file  is 
opened.  You  do  not  have  to  execute  any  statement  in  order  to  open  the  command  chan- 
nel using  BASIC  4.0. 

Using  BASiCO.O  you  should  always  OPEN  the  command  channel  before  per- 
forming any  diskette  operation;  you  should  leave  the  command  channel  open  until  you 
have  completed  all  diskette  operafions.  Use  the  command  channel  with  BASICO.O  to 
interrogate  diskette  status,  and  to  perform  special  diskette  operations. 

Opening  Diskette  Data  Files  (BASIC  4.0) 

With  BASIC  4.0  you  OPEN  diskette  data  files  using  the  DOPEN*  statement. 

(You  can  also  use  the  OPEN  statement  since  BASIC  4.0  includes  all  BASICO.O  state- 
ments.) 

The  DOPEN*  statement  must  specify  a  logical  file  number  and  a  file  name.  The 
diskette  drive  is  assumed  to  be  DO  unless  you  include  the  parameter  Dl  to  specify  drive 
1. 

If  you  specify  a  record  length  using  the  LX  parameter,  then  a  relative  file  is 
assumed.  You  can  read  from  a  relative  file,  or  write  to  it;  no  parameter  specifies  a  read 
or  write  operafion. 

If  no  record  length  is  included  in  the  DOPEN*  parameter  list,  then  a  sequential 
file  is  assumed.  For  a  sequential  file  you  must  add  the  parameter  W  if  the  file  is  to  be 
opened  for  a  write  operation;  a  read  operation  is  assumed  as  the  default  case. 
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The  physical  unit  number  is  assumed  to  be  8  unless  you  add  an  ON  UZ  parameter. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  BASIC  4.0  DOPEN*  statements: 

10  riOPEH#l ,  "MAIL"  Open  logical  file  1  to  access  a  sequential  file  named  MAIL  for  a  read 

operation.  The  diskette  is  in  drive  0. 
50  DOPEN#  1 ..  "  Mfl  I L " ..  D 1 ..  W  Open  logical  file  1  to  access  a  sequential  file  named  MAIL  for  a  write 

operation.  The  diskette  is  in  drive  1 . 
230  IiOPEN#5..  "IiflTFiLIST"  ..Ii0  ON  Uj    Open  logical  file  5  to  access  a  sequential  file  named  DAT ALIST  for  a 

read  operation.  The  diskette  is  in  drive  0  of  a  diskette  unit  being 

accessed  as  physical  unit  5. 

1 00  D0PEN#2  J  "  tifl  I L  " ..  L 1 00  Open  logical  file  2  in  order  to  access  a  relative  file  named  MAIL.  The 

diskette  is  in  drive  0.  If  the  relative  file  is  new,  then  its  records 
will  each  have  100  characters  (bytes).  If  the  file  already  exists, 
then  it  must  have  been  assigned  1 00  characters  (bytes)  when  it 
was  first  opened.  Read  and  write  accesses  are  both  allowed. 

25  D0PEN#3  .■  "  SftMPLE "  .■  L20 ..  D 1  Open  logical  file  3  to  access  a  relative  file  named  SAMPLE  for  a  read 

or  write  operation.  The  diskette  is  in  drive  1 .  If  the  file  is  being 
opened  for  the  first  time,  then  its  records  will  have  20  characters 
(bytes)  each.  If  the  tile  already  exists,  then  it  must  have  been 
assigned  20-character  (byte)  records  when  it  was  first  opened. 

File  names  can  be  specified  using  a  string  variable  instead  of  a  string.  For  exam- 
ple, the  last  example  could  be  replaced  by: 


20  S*=" SAMPLE" 

25  IiOPEN#3.(Sf.L20..Ill  <^ 


Opening  Sequential  Diskette  Data  File  (BASiCO.O) 

Using  BASICO.O  you  open  diskette  files  using  tlie  OPEN  statement.  The 

OPEN  statements  below  duplicate  those  DOPEN*  statements  shown  opening  sequen- 
tial files  above.  Remember,  BASIC<  3.0  cannot  open  or  handle  relative  files.  Secondary 
addresses  have  been  selected  arbitrarily  for  the  OPEN  statements  below. 

10  OPEN  1..8..2  "MfllL-.SEQ" 

50  OPEN  1..S..7  "1  :MflIL.SEQ..WRITE" 

230  OPEN  5-..5..3  "0 :  DflTflLIST..  SEQ" 

The  string  portion  of  the  OPEN  statement  parameter  list  can  be  created  using  a 
string  variable.  For  example,  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  10  could  be  replaced  by  these 
two  statements: 

5  M*="MflIL..SEQ" 
10  OPEN  1..8..2..M* 

Here  is  a  more  complex  example  that  replaces  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  50: 

45  M*="MflIL..SEQ" 

50  OPEN  1 ..  S..  7,  "  1  ■  "+  m  +  ",  WRITE" 

File  Opening  Errors 

These  are  the  conditions  that  can  cause  errors  when  you  open  a  data  file: 

1.  You  will  get  a  FILE  NOT  FOUND  error  if  you  OPEN  a  new  sequential  data 
file  for  a  read  operation.  The  sequential  file  must  exist,  since  a  new  file  will  be 
empty  when  created,  and  you  cannot  read  data  out  of  an  empty  file. 
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2.  If  you  open  an  old  file  but  specify  the  wrong  file  type,  then  you  will  get  a  FILE 
TYPE  MISMATCH  error.  This  occurs  if  you  open  an  old  relative  file  as  a 
sequential  file,  or  if  you  open  an  old  sequential  file  as  a  relative  file,  or  if  you 
open  a  program  file  as  any  type  of  data  file. 

3.  You  cannot  open  an  old  sequential  file  for  a  write  access.  If  you  do,  you  will 
get  a  FILE  EXISTS  error.  You  can  only  write  into  new  sequential  data  files. 

Misspelling  a  file  name  in  an  OPEN  statement  is  an  error  that  can  cause  you  a 
lot  of  trouble  without  generating  a  warning.  The  disk  operating  system  will  simply 
assume  that  the  misspelled  file  is  a  new  file.  If  opening  the  new  file  would  otherwise 
be  valid,  no  error  is  reported. 

CLOSING  A  DISKETTE  FILE 

To  close  any  diskette  data  file  you  execute  the  BASIC  4.0  statement: 

DOLOSE  #N 

or  the  BASICO.O  statement: 

CLOSE  N 

where  N  is  the  logical  file  number  appearing  as  the  first  parameter  in  the  OPEN  or 
DOPEN*  statement. 

You  must  CLOSE  a  file  after  writing  to  it,  otherwise  some  data  written  to  the 
file  may  be  lost. 

You  do  not  have  to  CLOSE  a  file  after  reading  from  it,  but  to  do  so  is  good  pro- 
gramming practice. 

All  open  files  are  automatically  closed  by  the  computer  when  you  execute  an  END 
statement.  (This  assumes  that  the  diskette  drives  are  still  turned  on.)  Nevertheless  it  is 
good  programming  practice  to  close  files  individually  using  CLOSE  statements  rather 
than  using  the  END  statement  to  close  all  files.  This  subject  was  discussed  in  detail  ear- 
lier in  this  chapter  for  cassette  data  files.  The  discussion  on  closing  cassette  data  files 
applies  also  to  diskette  data  files. 

DISKETTE  ERRORS  AND  ERROR  STATUS 

There  is  a  red  warning  light  which  acts  as  an  error  indicator  on  all  CBM  dis- 
kette drives.  This  error  indicator  lights  up  red  when  a  diskette  operation  is  not  suc- 
cessful. No  other  diskette  operation  can  be  performed  until  this  error  indicator  has 
been  cleared.  To  clear  the  error  indicator,  stop  program  execution  by  pressing  the 
STOP  key,  then  read  diskette  error  status. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  read  status  after  every  diskette  operation,  and  to  include  status 
checking  as  a  routine  part  of  all  diskette  handling  program  logic. 

Recall  that  you  cannot  write  to  a  diskette  if  its  write-protect  slot  is  covered.  The 
diskette  is  said  to  be  write-protected.  If  you  try  to  copy  a  file  to  a  diskette  that  is  write- 
protected,  then  the  CBM  computer  will  hang  up.  The  computer  will  endlessly  try  to 
write,  but  the  diskette  will  not  send  back  an  error  status.  This  situation  manifests  itself 
when  the  computer  seems  to  be  doing  nothing,  but  you  cannot  stop  program  execution 
by  pressing  the  STOP  key.  When  this  happens,  you  must  remove  the  diskette  from  its 
disk  drive,  turn  power  off  at  the  CBM  computer,  then  turn  power  on  again. 
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Clearing  Diskette  Error  Status  (BASIC  4.0) 

Using  BASIC  4.0  you  can  clear  diskette  errors  in  immediate  mode,  or  in  pro- 
gram mode. 

To  clear  error  status  in  immediate  mode,  execute  an  immediate  mode  PRINT 
statement  to  display  numeric  variable  DS  or  string  variable  DS$. 

Numeric  variable  DS  returns  status  as  a  decimal  number  which  should  be 
interpreted  using  Table  6-2. 

DS$  displays  four  parameters  as  follows: 

NM  ,  ERROR  rjESSflGE  TT  SS 

'  ^  •  Sector  accessed 

I  Track  accessed 

I  Type  of  error 

 Error  number 

Diskette  error  messages  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

A  program  written  using  BASIC  4.0  should  test  diskette  status  by  referencing 
variable  DS  as  follows: 

20  IF  DS  O  0  THEN  PRINT  "ERROR"; 

Following  any  diskette  error  this  statement  will  clear  the  error  status,  stop  pro- 
gram execution  and  display  the  message: 

ERROR 

EREfiK  IN  XK.X,X, 

XXXX  is  the  line  number  on  which  the  STOP  statement  is  located.  A  more  informative 
variation  displays  DS$  to  give  the  operator  some  idea  what  happened.  Here  are  the 
necessary  statements: 

20  IF  DS  O  0  THEN  PRINT  DSJ^STOP 

Following  any  diskette  error,  this  statement  will  clear  the  error  status,  stop  execu- 
tion and  display  the  message: 

NN  ERROR  MESSAGE  TT  SS 

BREAK  IN  XXXX 

REflDV 

m 

NN  is  the  error  number;  see  Appendix  B  for  a  summary  of  error  numbers  and  what  they 
mean.  When  the  error  occurred  the  sector  being  accessed  is  identified  by  TT  (track)  and 
SS  (sector). 

Diskette  Errors  (BASiCO.O) 

Using  BASICO.O  you  cannot  access  variables  DS  or  DS$.  To  examine  error 
status,  you  must  OPEN  a  logical  file  specifying  physical  unit  8  with  secondary 
address  15.  You  must  then  input  four  string  variables  and  display  them.  In  program 
mode  this  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

10  OPEW  1.8..  15 
20  INPUT#l..fi*.B*.C*,D* 
30  PRINT  m,S$,Ct,II$ 
40  CLOSE  1 
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The  INPUT#1  statement  will  not  execute  in  immediate  mode. 

A$,  B$,  C$  and  D$  are  the  error  message  number  (A$),  the  error  message  (B$), 
the  track  number  (C$)  and  the  sector  number  (D$)  as  illustrated  above  for  DS$  using 
BASIC  4.0.  A$,  B$,  C$  and  D$  are  arbitrarily  selected  string  variable  names.  On  lines  20 
and  30  above  you  could  use  any  four  string  variable  names  instead  of  A$,  B$,  C$  and 
D$. 

When  writing  programs  using  BASIC<3.0  you  should  OPEN  a  logical  file  with 
physical  unit  address  8  and  secondary  address  15  before  beginning  any  diskette  access. 
Then  test  error  status  following  every  diskette  operation  by  inputting  the  error  message 
number.  If  this  number  is  0,  the  disk  operation  was  successful.  Here  is  necessary  pro- 
gram logic: 

10  OPEN  15..  8. 15 

1 50  Disk  operation  statement  here 
160  REM  TEST  DISKETTE  STRTUS 
170  IHPUT#15..fl*.B*..Ct..ri* 

130  IF  VRLCfiS.'JOe  THEN  PRINT  fl*..  E*.  C*..  D$  :  ST 


If  a  program  contains  numerous  disk  operations,  then  the  statements  shown  on 
lines  170  and  180  above  will  reappear  frequently.  You  may  be  tempted  to  put  these 
statements  into  a  subroutine.  You  can  do  so,  but  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
disk  error  occurred,  since  the  STOP  statement  will  always  report  a  break  on  the  same 
subroutine  line.  In  contrast,  if  statements  on  170  and  180  are  repeated  wherever  they 
are  needed,  then  by  looking  at  the  line  where  the  break  occurred,  you  can  tell  which 
STOP  statement  caused  the  break,  and  therefore  which  disk  access  caused  the  error. 


DISKETTE  HOUSEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

In  addition  to  reading  and  writing  data  files,  file  handling  BASIC  statements  allow 
you  to  perform  these  operations: 

1.  Prepare  a  new  diskette. 

2.  Erase  an  old  diskette  and  prepare  it  for  reuse. 

3.  Display  a  diskette's  directory  to  see  what  files  are  stored  on  the  diskette,  and 
how  much  unused  diskette  space  remains. 

4.  Check  the  diskette  for  sectors  that  have  been  allocated  to  a  file  but  are  still 
unused.  Make  these  sectors  generally  available  again,  thereby  increasing 
available  diskette  space  (BASIC  4.0  only). 

5.  Copy  a  file. 

6.  Copy  an  entire  diskette. 

7.  Rename  a  file  (BASIC  4.0  only). 

8.  Delete  a  file  from  a  diskette,  or  replace  file  contents. 

Every  BASICO.O  file  or  disk  operation  must  begin  with  an  OPEN  statement. 
You  can  then  read,  write  or  perform  one  of  the  housekeeping  operations  described 
above.  The  operation  must  end  with  a  CLOSE  statement. 
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Using  BASIC  4.0  you  must  OPEN  a  data  file  before  reading  from  it  or  writing 
to  it,  and  you  must  tlien  CLOSE  tlie  data  file.  However  the  housekeeping  operations 
described  above  are  executed  by  special  statements  that  do  not  need  to  be  preceded  by 
an  OPEN,  or  followed  by  a  CLOSE. 

We  will  describe  all  of  these  housekeeping  operations  before  looking  at  file  han- 
dling program  logic. 

Although  housekeeping  operations  are  frequently  performed  in  immediate  mode, 

they  can  be  executed  in  program  mode. 

BASIC  statements  used  to  perform  housekeeping  operations  are  described  fully  in 
Chapter  8.  If  you  have  trouble  following  any  discussion  because  you  do  not  understand  a 
BASIC  statement,  read  the  BASIC  statement  description  given  in  Chapter  8,  then 
return  and  continue. 

DISKETTE  PREPARATION  AND  INITIALIZATION 

You  cannot  take  an  unused  diskette,  load  it  into  a  disk  drive  and  write  data  on 
it.  First  the  diskette  surface  must  be  prepared.  Sectors  must  be  marked  off  on  tracks, 
then  the  directory  and  block  availability  map  must  be  written.  The  diskette  is  also 
assigned  a  name.  You  can  prepare  a  used  disk;  this  erases  all  prior  data  and  readies 
the  diskette  for  reuse. 

You  will  usually  prepare  a  diskette  in  immediate  mode. 

Diskette  Preparation  (BASIC  4.0) 

Using  BASIC  4.0  you  prepare  a  new  diskette  using  the  HEADER  statement,  as 

follows: 

HEADER  "DISK  NAME",  DX,  lYY 

"DISK  NAME"  can  be  any  string  name  with  up  to  16  characters.  YY  is  a  number 
which  you  must  assign  to  the  diskette.  X  is  the  drive  number  holding  the  diskette;  it 
must  be  0  or  1. 

It  takes  approximately  two  minutes  to  prepare  a  diskette.  If  for  any  reason  the 
diskette  cannot  be  prepared,  the  following  message  is  displayed: 

?BAD  DISK 

This  message  will  be  displayed  for  any  of  these  reasons: 

1.  You  forgot  to  load  a  diskette  into  the  selected  drive. 

2.  You  specified  the  wrong  drive  in  the  HEADER  statement  parameter  list. 

3 .  You  forgot  to  specify  a  diskette  number  in  the  HEADER  statement  parameter 
list. 

4.  The  diskette  is  write-protected  (the  write-protect  notch  is  covered). 

5.  The  diskette  has  a  defective  magnetic  surface. 

When  preparing  a  used  diskette  you  only  need  specify  the  drive  number  in  the 
HEADER  statement  parameter  list.  If  you  specify  a  disk  name,  then  it  will  replace  the 
old  disk  name;  if  you  do  not,  then  the  old  disk  name  will  be  retained.  If  you  specify  a 
disk  number,  then  it  will  replace  the  old  disk  number;  if  you  do  not,  the  old  disk  number 
will  be  retained.  But  you  cannot  specify  a  new  disk  number  unless  you  also  specify  a  new 
disk  name.  You  will  get  a  syntax  error  if  you  try  it. 
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Recall  that  BASIC  4.0  assumes  that  the  diskette  drive  is  physical  unit  number  8.  If 
for  any  reason  you  are  initializing  a  diskette  using  a  disk  drive  with  a  different  physical 
unit  number,  then  you  must  add  this  information  to  the  HEADER  statement  parameter 
list  using:  ON  UZ  or,  UZ,  where  Z  is  the  physical  unit  number. 

It  takes  just  a  few  seconds  to  prepare  a  used  diskette. 

Below  are  some  examples  of  immediate  mode  HEADER  statements.  Subse- 
quent dialogue  is  not  shown. 


HEADER  "SRMPLE".,D0.  101 


HEADER  D0 


HEADER  "NEW" 


Dl 


HEADER  "SAMPLE"..  D0..   105..  ON  LI? 


.HEADER  Dl.  101 
*  SVNTAX  ERROR 


A  diskette  is  prepared  on  drive  0.  The  diskette  is  given  the  name 
SAMPLE  and  the  number  01 . 

An  old  diskette  is  prepared  on  drive  0.  The  old  name  and  diskette 
number  are  preserved. 

An  old  diskette  is  prepared  on  drive  1 .  The  diskette  is  given  the  new 
name  NEW,  but  it  retains  its  old  diskette  number. 

A  diskette  is  prepared  in  drive  0  of  a  diskette  drive  with  physical  unit 
number  7.  The  diskette  is  given  the  name  SAMPLE  and  the  num- 
ber 05. 

The  HEADER  statement  will  not  execute  because  a  new  diskette 
number  has  been  specified  without  a  new  disk  name. 


Diskette  Preparation  (BASICO.O) 

To  prepare  a  diskette  using  BASICO.O  you  must  OPEN  the  diskette  command 
channel,  then  execute  a  PRINT*  statement  using  the  logical  file  specified  in  the  OPEN 
statement  parameter  list.  The  PRINT*  statement  must  have  the  following  character 
string  enclosed  in  quotes: 

"NEWX:DISKNAME,YY" 

NEW  may  be  replaced  by  N.  X  is  the  drive  number;  it  must  be  0  or  1.  DISK- 
NAME  is  the  name  which  will  be  assigned  to  the  diskette;  it  can  be  any  valid  16 
character  string.  YY  is  the  diskette  number. 

The  OPEN  statement  which  opens  the  diskette  command  channel  can  specify  any 
logical  file  number,  but  it  must  specify  physical  unit  number  8  and  secondary  address  15. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  BASIC <  3.0  diskette  initialization  statements: 

OPEN  1.8.15  A  diskette  Is  Initialized  In  drive  0.  It  Is  given  the  name  SAMPLE  and 

?RINT#1 ..   "H0:  SAMPLE..  01 "  the  number  01. 

OPEN  3 .315  A  diskette  is  initialized  In  drive  1  with  the  name  NEW  and  the  number 

='R  I  NT#3 ..  "  NEW  1  :  NEW  ..01"  d . 


BASICO.O  diskette  preparation  does  not  always  work  on  a  CBM  computer 
that  has  BASIC  4.0.  Sometimes  the  disk  drive  continues  to  spin  the  diskette  after 
initialization  has  been  completed. 

BASICO.O  allows  you  to  prepare  an  old  diskette,  in  which  case  everything  pre- 
viously stored  on  the  diskette  is  erased,  and  the  surface  is  prepared  for  reuse.  You  do 
not  have  to  specify  a  diskette  number  in  the  PRINT*  parameter  list  when  preparing  an 
old  diskette;  the  old  diskette  number  will  be  used  if  no  new  number  is  specified. 
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Diskette  Initialization  (BASICO.O) 

When  using  BASICO.O,  you  must  initialize  a  diskette  tliat  has  data  stored  on 
it  before  opening  a  file.  To  initialize  the  diskette  you  OPEN  the  command  channel  and 
execute  a  PRINT*  statement  with  the  letter  "I"  or  the  word  "INITIALIZE",  plus  the 
drive  number  appearing  as  a  string  variable  in  the  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list. 
The  drive  number  can  be  omitted,  in  which  case  diskettes  in  both  drives  will  be 
initialized. 

Diskettes  are  usually  initialized  in  program  mode. 

When  a  diskette  is  initialized,  no  data  on  the  diskette  surface  is  changed. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  BASICO.O  diskette  initialization  statements: 

10  OPEN  1..  S..15  Initialize  a  diskette  in  drive  0. 

20  PRINT#1..  "10" 

=;  npEH     ■  S 1 5  Initialize  two  diskettes  in  drives  0  and  1 . 

1 0 " °R I NT # 1 ,    " I N I T I flL I ZE " 

You  do  not  have  to  initialize  a  diskette  that  you  have  just  prepared.  Preparation 
also  initializes  the  diskette. 

DISPLAYING  THE  DISKETTE  DIRECTORY 

Displaying  the  Diskette  Directory  (BASIC  4.0) 

Before  accessing  any  diskette,  it  is  advisable  to  display  the  diskette  directory. 
Using  BASIC  4.0  this  is  done  using  the  DIRECTORY  statement.  The  DIRECTORY 

statement  is  usually  executed  in  immediate  mode.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the  direc- 
tory statement: 

II I RECTORV  Display  directories  for  diskettes  in  drives  0  and  1 . 

niRECTORV  Dl  Display  directory  for  diskette  in  drive  1. 

Ill  RECTORV  III  ON  US  This  statement  also  displays  the  directory  for  the  diskette  in  drive  1 

since  the  physical  unit  8  is  the  default  physical  unit. 
DIRECTOR'!'  no  Display  the  directory  for  the  diskette  in  drive  0. 

The  word  CATALOG  can  be  used  instead  of  DIRECTORY. 
The  directory  is  displayed  as  follows: 

0      "Diskette  name  "NNXX 

BBBB      "Filename"  Type 
BBBB      "Filename"  Type 
etc. 

YYYY  BLOCKS  FREE 

The  diskette  name  and  number  appears  at  the  top  of  the  display  in  a  reverse  field. 
NN  is  the  diskette  number.  XX  is  the  DOS  version  number.  Below  a  list  of  file  names  is 
displayed.  These  are  the  files  recorded  on  the  diskette.  To  the  left  of  the  file  name  is  the 
number  of  blocks  (sectors)  assigned  to  the  file.  To  the  right  of  the  file  name  is  the  file 
type:  REL  for  a  relative  file,  SEQ  for  a  sequential  file,  or  PRG  for  a  program  file.  Finally, 
the  number  of  unused  blocks  (sectors)  is  displayed.  (There  are  also  user  files  which  are 
described  in  Chapter  7.) 
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There  must  be  a  diskette  in  every  drive  specified  by  tlie  DIRECTORY  state- 
ment. A  very  common  error  is  to  type  DIRECTORY  wlien  you  want  to  display  the 
DIRECTORY  for  a  disltette  in  drive  0.  If  there  is  no  diskette  in  drive  1,  then  the  error 
indicator  will  turn  red  and  no  directories  will  be  displayed.  Remember,  you  must  clear 
the  error  indicator  by  reading  diskette  status  (type  ?DS$<CR».  You  cannot  use  the 
diskette  drive  again  until  the  error  indicator  has  been  cleared.  You  will  also  get  an  error 
indication  if  you  specify  the  wrong  drive  in  the  DIRECTORY  statement.  For  example,  if 
there  is  a  diskette  in  drive  1  but  you  enter  the  immediate  statement: 

DIRECTORY  DO 

then  you  will  get  an  error  indication,  but  no  directory. 
Displaying  the  Diskette  Directory  (BASICO.O) 

Using  BASICO.O  you  display  the  directory  using  a  LOAD  statement  as  follows: 
LOAD  ■■iX'y 

X  is  the  drive  number  (0  or  1)  and  Y  is  the  physical  unit  number  (usually  8).  The 
dialogue  that  follows  is  standard  program-loading  dialogue.  After  the  program  is  loaded, 
you  list  it  in  order  to  display  the  directory.  The  following  example  displays  the  directory 
for  a  diskette  in  drive  0. 

LQflli  "*0"..  S 

SEARCHING  FOR  $0 

LOADING 

REflDV 

LIST 

COLLECTING  A  DISKETTE 

BASIC  4.0  has  a  COLLECT  statement  which  you  can  use  to  "houseclean"  a 
diskette. 

The  COLLECT  statement  identifies  sectors  that  have  been  assigned  to  data  files 
but  are  unused.  These  sectors  are  made  available  again,  and  the  diskette  directory  is 
modified  appropriately. 

The  COLLECT  statement  is  usually  executed  in  immediate  mode,  as  follows: 

COLLECT  Collect  diskettes  on  both  drives. 

COLLECT  110       Collect  the  diskette  in  drive  0. 

Some  versions  of  BASIC  4.0  have  a  problem  with  the  SCRATCH  statement 
that  prevents  files  from  being  scratched  if  they  were  improperly  closed.  If  your  CBM 
computer  has  this  problem  you  can  overcome  it  by  executing  a  COLLECT  statement 
before  the  SCRATCH.  The  improperly  closed  file  will  then  be  deleted  by  the  SCRATCH 
statement. 
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COPYING  FILES  AND  DISKETTES 

You  should  make  backup  copies  of  every  file  that  you  wish  to  keep  perma- 
nently. At  least  one  copy  of  the  file  should  be  on  a  different  diskette.  Keeping  a  copy  of 
the  file  on  the  same  diskette  will  not  help  if  the  entire  diskette  is  erased  by  accident. 

CBM  BASIC  statements  allows  you  to  copy  an  individual  file  or  backup  an  entire 
diskette. 


Copying  Flies  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  BASIC  4.0  COPY  statement  lets  you  copy  a  single  file  or  an  entire  dis- 
kette. But  the  COPY  statement  will  only  address  one  physical  unit,  therefore  copies 
must  be  made  on  the  same  diskette,  or  using  the  two  drives  in  a  single  diskette  unit. 

If  a  file  name  is  specified  in  the  COPY  statement  parameter  list,  then  a  single  file  is 
copied.  If  no  file  name  is  specified,  then  all  files  on  the  diskette  are  copied.  Here  are 
some  immediate  mode  examples: 

CDPV  110  TO  Dl  Copy  all  files  on  the  diskette  irt  drive  0  to  the  diskette 

in  drive  1. 

COPV  D0..   "TESTDflTfl"  TODl..   "TESTDFlTfl"      Copy  file  "TESTDATA"  from  the  diskette  in  drive  0  to 

the  diskette  in  drive  1,  Keep  the  filename. 

COPV  HI.   "TESTDflTfl"  TO  D0.   "NEWTEST"        Copy  file  "TESTDATA"  from  the  diskette  in  drive  1  to 

the  diskette  in  drive  0.  Rename  the  file  "NEWTEST." 

Copying  Files  (BASICO.O) 

In  order  to  copy  files  using  BASIC<3.0,  use  the  PRINT*  statement  with  the 
following  string  parameter: 

"COPYM:NEWNAME=N:OLDNAME" 

Instead  of  COPY  you  can  have  the  letter  C.  N  is  the  drive  number  holding  the  (old) 
source  file  diskette;  OLDNAME  represents  the  name  of  the  source  file.  M  is  the  drive 
number  holding  the  (new)  destination  file  diskette;  NEWNAME  represents  the  name 
which  will  be  assigned  to  the  new  destination  file. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

OPEN  15..  8..  15  Copy  a  file  named  "MAILDATA"  from  the  diskette  in 

PR  I  HT#  1 5 ..   "  COPV  1 :  Mfl  I  LDflTR=0 :  Mfl  I  LDflTfl  "  drive  0  to  the  diskette  in  drive  I.  Keep  the  filename 

CLOSE  15 

OPEN  15..  8..  15  Copy  file  "TESTDATA"  from  the  diskette  in  drive  1  to 

-'RIHT#15..   "C0:  NEHTEST=1  :  TESTDflTfl"  the  diskette  in  drive  0.  Rename  the  file  "NEWTEST" 

CLOSE  15 

Concatenating  Files  (BASICO.O) 

In  the  course  of  copying  files,  the  BASICO.O  PRINT*  statement  allows  two, 
three,  or  four  source  files  to  be  concatenated  into  a  single  destination  file.  The  follow- 
ing immediate  mode  example  concatenates  data  files  DATAl  and  DATA2,  taken  from 
the  diskette  in  drive  0,  and  writes  them  to  the  diskette  in  drive  1,  assigning  the  name 
DATAX  to  the  concatenated  data  file: 


OPEN  15,8..  15 

PRINT#15..  "CI  :DflTflX'=l  -  DflTfll ..  1  :DflTfl2" 
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Concatenated  source  files  do  not  have  to  come  from  the  same  diskette,  as  shown 
above.  DATAX  could  be  concatenated  from  data  files  residing  on  the  same  diskette 
and/or  the  other  diskette. 

File  Copying  Errors 

A  copy  operation  cannot  specify  a  destination  file  name  that  already  exists.  If  it 

does,  the  COPY  operation  will  not  occur.  The  error  light  of  the  diskette  drive  will  turn 
red;  when  you  fetch  error  status,  a  FILE  EXISTS  error  will  be  reported. 

When  copying  all  files  from  one  diskette  to  another  using  the  BASIC  4.0  COPY 
statement,  if  a  source  file  name  is  found  to  exist  on  the  destination  diskette,  then  the 
COPY  operation  stops  immediately.  The  error  indicator  at  the  diskette  drive  turns  red. 
No  files  get  copied  if  their  names  appear  on  the  source  diskette  directory  after  the  dupli- 
cated file  name. 

Duplicating  a  Diskette 

You  can  copy  all  files  from  one  diskette  to  another;  you  can  also  backup  a  dis- 
kette by  making  a  duplicate  of  it.  The  two  are  not  the  same.  The  backup  operation  cre- 
ates a  destination  diskette  which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  source,  with  the  same  dis- 
kette name  and  number  as  well  as  the  same  files.  In  contrast,  if  you  copy  all  files  from  a 
source  diskette  to  the  destination  diskette,  the  destination  diskette  name  does  not 
change,  nor  do  any  files  which  were  previously  on  the  destination  diskette.  Thus  the 
destination  diskette  will  have  a  different  name,  and  although  it  will  have  all  of  the  source 
diskette  files,  it  may  also  have  additional  files  which  the  source  diskette  did  not  have. 

Backup  a  Diskette  (BASIC  4.0) 

Use  the  BASIC  4.0  BACKUP  statement  to  duplicate  a  diskette.  You  can  copy 
from  drive  0  to  drive  1  or  from  drive  1  to  drive  0  of  any  valid  physical  unit.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  the  BACKUP  statement  executed  in  immediate  mode: 

BflCKUP  B0  TO  III  Make  a  copy  of  the  diskette  in  drive  0  on  the  diskette  in  drive  1. 

EFiCKUP  III  TO  110  ON  U5       Make  a  copy  of  the  diskette  in  drive  1  on  the  diskette  in  drive  0. 

The  disk  unit  is  addressed  as  physical  unit  5. 

The  BACKUP  statement  lets  you  copy  onto  a  diskette  that  has  not  been  pre- 
pared. If  necessary  the  destination  diskette  is  prepared  before  the  BACKUP  operation 
begins. 

Duplicating  a  Diskette  (BASICO.O) 

Use  the  PRINT*  statement  to  copy  a  diskette  using  BASICO.O.  You  can  copy 
from  drive  1  to  drive  0,  or  from  drive  0  to  drive  1.  You  cannot  copy  from  a  drive  in  one 
physical  unit  to  a  drive  in  another  physical  unit.  The  PRINT*  statement  must  have  the 
following  string  variable  in  its  parameter  list: 

"DUPL1CATEN=M" 

Instead  of  DUPLICATE  you  can  use  D.  N  is  the  destination  drive  number;  M  is  the 
source  drive  number. 
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Here  is  an  immediate  mode  example: 

OPEN  15..  S..  15  Make  a  copy  of  the  diskette  in  drive  0  on  the  diskette  in  drive  1 

='RIHT#15,  "ril=i3" 
CLOSE  15 

RENAMING  A  FILE 

You  can  rename  any  program  or  data  file.  Most  frequently  program  files  are 
renamed  in  the  normal  course  of  writing  and  correcting  programs. 

Renaming  a  File  (BASIC  4.0) 

Use  the  BASIC  4.0  RENAME  statement  to  rename  a  single  file.  Here  is  an 
immediate  mode  example: 

SEHFIME  m,   "SEQ.NLiri.B4"  TO  "SEQNUM" 

Rename  a  File  (BASICO.O) 

To  rename  a  single  file  using  BASICO.O  use  the  PRINT*  statement  with  the 
following  string  variable  in  its  parameter  list: 

"RENAMEX:NEWNAME=OLDNAME" 

Instead  of  RENAME  you  can  have  R.  X  is  the  drive  number  holding  the  diskette  on 
which  the  file  being  renamed  is  stored.  NEWNAME  is  the  new  file  name;  it  replaces 
OLDNAME,  the  old  file  name. 

Here  is  an  immediate  mode  example: 

OPEN  15  .  S  .  15  The  file  on  drive  O  named  "SEQ.  NUIVI.  B4" is 

=R I Ni#  1 5 ..    "  R0  ■  SE0NUt1=SEQ .  NUM.  E4  "        renamed  "SEQNUfA" 

CLOSE  15 

DELETING  FILES 

You  can  delete  any  file  from  a  diskette.  When  you  delete  a  file  in  immediate  mode 
the  CBM  computer  will  always  display  the  prompt  message  ARE  YOUR  SURE?  You 
must  respond  by  typing  "YES",  and  then  a  carriage  return,  otherwise  the  file  will  not  be 
deleted.  If  you  delete  a  file  in  program  mode,  no  prompt  message  is  displayed. 

Scratch  a  File  (BASIC  4.0) 

Using  BASIC  4.0  you  delete  a  file  using  the  SCRATCH  statement.  Here  is  an 
immediate  mode  example: 

SCRRTCH  DS.   "REL.NUri.B4"  Delete  file  RELNUfA.  B4  on  drive  DO 

Here  is  the  program  mode  version  of  the  immediate  mode  example  given  above: 

240  DCLOSE 

250  SCRATCH  US..  "REL.NUM.E4" 

Some  versions  of  BASIC  4.0  have  a  problem  with  the  SCRATCH  statement;  it 
will  not  delete  files  that  were  not  properly  closed.  You  can  solve  this  problem  by  col- 
lecting the  diskette,  and  then  scratching  the  file. 
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Scratch  a  File  (BASICO.O) 

Using  BASICO.O  you  can  scratch  one  or  more  files  using  a  single  PRINT* 
statement.  The  PRINT*  statement  must  have  the  following  string  variable  in  its 
parameter  list: 

"SCRATCHXiFILENAME" 

Instead  of  SCRATCH  you  can  use  S.  X  is  the  drive  number  holding  the  diskette  with  the 
file  being  scratched.  FILENAME  is  the  name  of  the  file  being  scratched.  For  a  single  file 
this  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  in  immediate  mode: 

npEH  15.8.15  Delete  file  REL  NUM.  B4  on  drive  0 

PR  I  NT#  1 5 ..   "  S0 :  REL .  HUM .  B4  " 
CLOSE  15 

To  delete  two  or  more  files  you  simply  add  the  drive  number  and  file  name  to  the 
parameter  string.  For  example,  you  can  modify  the  statements  illustrated  above  and 
delete  two  files  as  follows: 

OPEN  15.,  8..  15  Delete  file  REL  NUM.  B4  on  drive  0  and  file 

PRINT#15..    "SB  :  REL.  HUM.  B4..  1  :  REL.  HUM.  B<3"         REL.NUM.BO  on  drive  1 
CLOSE  15 

If  you  place  an  asterisk  after  one  or  more  letters  of  a  file  name,  then  any  file 
whose  name  has  the  letters  preceding  the  asterisk  will  be  deleted.  Consider  the 
following  example: 

OPEN  15..  8..  15 
PRINT#15.    "50:  NUM.*" 
CLOSE  15 

Any  file  on  drive  0  whose  name  begins  with  the  three  letters  NUM  will  be  deleted. 

If  you  replace  a  character  in  a  file  name  with  a  question  mark,  then  the  name  of 
the  file  to  be  scratched  can  have  any  character  in  that  position. 

For  example  the  following  statements  delete  a  file  whose  name  begins  with  NUM, 
ends  with  .SEQ,  and  has  four  characters  in  between. 

OPEN  15..  8..  15 

PR  I  HT#  1 5 ..    "  80  :  NUM???? .  SEQ  " 
CLOSE  15 

Replace  a  File  (BASICO.O) 

Although  BASICO.O  does  not  allow  you  to  write  into  an  old  file,  it  does  allow 
the  contents  of  an  old  file  to  be  replaced.  The  old  file  should  be  opened  for  a  write 
operation  with  an  @  sign  appearing  as  the  first  character  in  the  parameter  list  string 
variable.  For  example,  the  MAIL  file  opened  on  line  50  below  could  be  an  old  file: 

50  OPEN  1 ..  8..  ?.,  "81  :  MRIL..  SEQ..  WRITE" 
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SEQUENTIAL  DATA  FILES 

BASIC  4.0  and  BASICO.O  both  support  sequential  data  files. 

A  sequential  data  file  is  opened  either  for  a  read  access  or  for  a  write  access, 
never  for  both.  When  a  new  sequential  file  is  opened,  the  process  of  opening  the  file  also 
creates  it.  The  new  sequential  file  must  be  opened  for  a  write  operation;  it  cannot  be 
opened  for  a  read  operation.  An  existing  sequential  file  must  be  opened  for  a  read  opera- 
tion; it  cannot  be  opened  for  a  write  operation. 

SEQUENTIAL  FILE  FIELD  SEPARATORS 

Numeric  variables  in  a  sequenfial  data  file  must  be  terminated  by  carriage  return 
characters.  String  variables  may  be  terminated  by  comma  characters  or  by  carriage 
return  characters. 

We  recommend  that  you  use  carriage  return  characters  to  separate  all  fields  in 
sequential  data  files.  Using  comma  characters  to  separate  string  variables  offers  no 
identifiable  advantage  and  can  cause  unnecessary  programming  problems. 

If  all  fields  are  terminated  with  a  carriage  return,  then  rules  for  writing  to  sequen- 
tial data  files  are  very  simple:  use  the  PRINT*  statement  with  a  parameter  list  which  in 
a  PRINT  statement  would  display  variables  on  the  screen  as  a  single  vertical  column. 
The  data  is  read  back  using  INPUT*  or  GET*  statements.  Using  BASIC  4.0  with  DOS 
2.0,  PRINT*  statements  automatically  add  a  carriage  return  character  at  the  end  of  a 
line  if  the  logical  file  nuriber  is  128  or  higher.  No  terminating  carriage  return  character 
is  output  if  the  file  number  is  127  or  less. 

WRITING  NUMERIC  DATA  TO  A  SEQUENTIAL  FILE 

Beginning  with  a  very  simple  example,  we  will  write  a  program  that  opens  a 
sequential  file,  then  writes  ten  records  to  the  file,  with  ten  numbers  in  each  record,  as 

follows: 

Record  1:  123456789  10 
Record  2:  101  102  103  104  105  106  107  108  109  110 
Records:  201  202  203  204  205  206  207  208  209  210 
Record  4:  301  302  303  304  305  306  307  308  309  310 
Records:  401  402  403  404  405  406  407  408  409  410 
etc. 

The  program  will  read  the  records  back  and  display  them.  Lisfings  for  BASIC  4.0 
and  BASICO.O  versions  of  this  program  are  given  below.  The  programs  are  named 
SEQ.NUM.B4  and  SEQ.NUM.B3. 

BASIC  4.0  Version 
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110  I)CL0SE#1  _        .  ..,  _ 

200  REM  tm  REPn  BACK  -ILz.  COr- -^i :  S  hNJ  MiS-'-hT 

21ii  riOPEN#:  .■  "TESTIiflTR" 

215  IF  DSO0  TWEN  PRINT  DSf  ■  S'OP 

220  FhR  R=:  to  10 

2:-:0  ='RIHT  "SECORri".R; 

240  REM  INPUT  CONTENTS  OP  NEKT  RtCORIi  PiND  niSHLHV  ;  , 
250  PGR  F=l  TO  10 
260  INPUT#1..  H 

265  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  BSf^S.OP 

270  -'RINTN.; 

280  NEXT  - 

290  PRINT 

300  NtX"  R 

310  IiClOSE*! 

320  SCRATCH  110..  "TESTIifi  i  h" 
330  STOP 

BASIC  <  3.0  Version 

19  REM  PROGRflM  "SEQ. NUM. B<3" 

20  OPEN  15..  8,  15:  REM  CUMMRND  CHANNEL 

21  INPUTilS..  M*..Et..C$..IiS 

22  IF  VmL(:h*K>0  THEN  -'RINT  RS ,  Bf- ,  CS ,  li$ 

23  PRINT#15..  "10" 

24  npEN  1  ,S.2.  "0:TESTIifiTH<3,SEQ..W"  :^:EM  DHTfl  FILt 

30  INPUT#15..fl*..E*..C*..Ii$ 

31  IF  VPLCfiSJOe  THEN  PRINT  Fl$..  E*..  Cf ..  H* 
40  REM  WRITE  TEN  RECORDS 

50  FOR  R=l  TO  10 

60  REM  WRITE  TEN  FIELDS  PER  RECORD 

70  FOR  F=l  TO  10 

80  PR  I  NT#  1 ..  <  R- 1  *  1 00+F 

85  I  NPUT#  1 5 ..  m ..  B* ..  C* ..  D* 

86  IF  VflLCFlfjOe  THEN  PRINT  M$..  B$..  Cf ..  D* 
90  NEXT  F 

100  NEXT  R 
110  CLOSE  1 
120  CLOSE  15 

200  REM  NOW  REfiD  BACK  FILE  CONTENTS  AND  DISPLAV  IT 

210  OPEN  15..  8.  15:  REM  COMMAND  CHANNEL 

211  I  NPUT#  1 5 .  A* ..  B* ..  C$ ,  D* 

212  IF  VAL<A*><:;>0  THEN  PRINT  fl* .,  E* ..  C* ..  D$ 

213  OPEN  1  .S..2..  "0:TESTDATA<:3..SEQ"  :REM  DATA  FILE 

215  I  NPUT#  1 5 ..  fl* ..  E* ..  CS ,  D* 

216  IF  VAL<:A*)O0  THEN  PRINT  A*..  Bt ..  C$..  D* 
220  FOR  R=l  TO  10 

2:30  PRINT  "RECORD" .:  R.: 

240  REM  INPUT  CONTENTS  OF  NEXT  RECORD  AND  DISPLAV  IT 
250  FOR  .F=l  TO  10 
260  INF1IT#1..  N 

265  I  NPUT#  L5 ..  A* ..  E* ..  C* ..  D* 

266  IF  VhL!:A*K>0  THEN  PRINT  A* ..  B* ..  C* ..  D* 
270  PRINTNl 

280  NEXT  F 
290  PRINT 
300  NEXT  R 
310  CLOSE  1 

320  SCRATCH  DO..  "TESTDATA<3" 
330  CLOSE  15 
340  STOP 


Key  in  the  version  of  the  program  that  will  work  on  your  CBM  computer,  check  it 
carefully  for  errors,  save  the  program,  then  run  it.  You  should  get  the  display  shown 
below  when  you  run  the  program. 
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RECORH  1  1     2    3  4    5  6    7    8    y  la 

RECORD  2  101  102  163  104     105     106     107  Itiy 

RECORD  3  201  202  203  204    205    206    207  208 

RECORD  4  301  302  303  304    305    306    387  308 

RECORD  5  401  402  403  404     405    406     407  403 

RECriRD  6  501  502  503  504     505    506     507  503 

RECORD  7  601  602  603  604     685    606     607  608 

RECORD  8  701  702  783  704    705    706    787  70S 

RECORD  9  801  802  803  804    305    806    887  883 

RECORD  10    901     902    983    904    905    906    907  98: 

Let  us  examine  program  logic. 

Statements  on  lines  10  through  120  create  the  sequential  data  file  and  write  ten 
records  into  it.  Statements  on  lines  200  through  320  read  the  contents  of  the  sequential 
data  file,  record  by  record,  and  display  data  as  it  is  read. 

Look  at  how  files  have  been  opened  and  closed. 

In  the  BASIC  4.0  version  sequential  data  file  TESTDATA  is  opened  for  a  write 
operation  by  the  DOPEN*  statement  on  line  20.  Logical  file  number  1  is  used  by  the 
DOPEN*  statement.  The  file  is  closed  on  line  110  before  being  reopened  for  a  read 
operation  by  the  DOPEN*  statement  on  line  210.  Logical  file  number  1  is  used  again  by 
the  DOPEN*  statement  on  line  210;  reusing  the  same  logical  file  number  for  the  same 
data  file  is  not  necessary.  Logical  file  1  is  closed  finally  on  line  310. 

The  BASICO.O  version  of  the  program  opens  its  sequential  data  file 
TESTDATA<3  for  a  write  operation  using  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  24.  Logical  file 
number  1  is  used  with  secondary  address  2.  The  file  is  closed  on  line  110  before  being 
reopened  for  a  write  operation  by  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  213.  TESTDATA<3  is 
finally  closed  on  line  310.  The  BASIC<3.0  program  also  opens  the  command  channel 
via  the  OPEN  statement  on  line  20  using  logical  file  number  15,  which  is  optional,  and 
secondary  address  15,  which  is  necessary.  It  is  common  practice  to  use  logical  file  *15 
for  the  command  channel  in  BASIC<3  programs  since  the  secondary  address  associates 
this  number  with  the  command  channel.  The  command  channel  is  closed  on  line  120,  it 
is  reopened  on  line  210,  and  closed  finally  on  line  330.  The  command  channel  does  not 
have  to  be  closed  and  reopened.  Lines  120  and  210  could  be  eliminated.  But  closing  and 
reopening  the  command  channel  establishes  the  two  halves  of  the  program  as  separate 
modules  which  can  be  executed  independently. 

Notice  that  the  BASIC<3.0  program  initializes  the  diskette  on  line  23.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  diskette  should  be  re-initialized  after  the  command  channel  is  reopened 
on  line  210  if  the  two  halves  of  the  program  are  to  be  treated  as  separate  modules. 

The  BASIC  4.0  and  BASIC<3.0  programs  both  scratch  the  data  file  at  the  end  of 
the  program  (on  line  320).  If  the  data  file  were  not  scratched  you  would  not  be  able  to 
re-execute  the  program.  Try  eliminating  statement  320  and  running  the  program  twice. 
On  the  second  execution  you  will  get  a  FILE  ALREADY  EXISTS  error  when  the  data 
file  is  opened  for  a  write  operation  (on  line  20  in  the  BASIC  4.0  version  and  on  line  24  in 
the  BASICO.O). 

You  should  scratch  temporary  data  files  at  the  end  of  a  program  if  the  data  held 
in  the  file  does  not  need  to  be  saved.  If  the  temporary  data  file  is  not  scratched  it  can- 
not he  reused  when  the  program  is  re-executed. 

Next  look  at  the  diskette  status  logic  in  the  two  programs;  this  logic  is  missing 
from  most  programs  written  by  programmers  who  are  in  a  hurry.  (BASIC  4.0  and 
BASICO.O  statements  needed  to  test  diskette  status  were  described  earlier  in  this 
chapter.) 


109  118 

209  2 1 0 

309  3 1 0 

409  4 1 0 

509  5 1 0 

609  610 

709  71 0 

809  3 1 8 

3     989  9 1 0 
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The  BASIC  4.0  program  tests  diskette  status  on  lines  30,  85,  215,  and  265.  In  each 
case  the  status  string  variable  DS$  is  displayed  to  identify  a  problem  when  status  is  not  0. 
Program  execution  is  then  stopped. 

The  BASICO.O  program  executes  the  same  logic  by  inputting  status  via  string 
variables  A$,  B$,  C$,  and  D$.  If  the  numeric  value  of  A$  is  not  zero,  then  the  four 
variables  are  displayed.  The  disk  status  testing  statements  can  be  found  on  lines  21  and 
22,  30  and  31,  85  and  86,  210  and  211,  215  and  216,  265  and  266. 

The  BASIC  4.0  and  BAS1C<3.0  programs  contain  identical  statements  to  write 
records  to  the  sequential  data  file,  to  read  records  back,  and  to  display  data. 

Records  are  written  to  the  sequential  data  file  by  statements  on  lines  50  through 
100.  The  outer  FOR-NEXT  loop,  indexed  by  R,  counts  records;  the  inner  FOR-NEXT 
loop,  indexed  by  F,  counts  fields  within  records.  The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  80 
writes  each  field  to  the  sequential  data  file.  Since  there  is  only  one  variable  in  the 
PRINT*  statement  parameter  list,  a  carriage  return  is  forced;  you  do  not  have  to  force 
one.  Remember,  if  the  PRINT*  statement  rewritten  as  PRINT  statements  would  dis- 
play fields  in  a  single  vertical  column,  then  the  fields  will  be  written  correctly  to  the  dis- 
kette data  file. 

Statements  on  lines  220  through  300  read  data  back  from  the  sequential  file  and 
display  the  data.  The  outer  FOR-NEXT  loop  indexed  by  R  reads  records;  the  PRINT 
statement  on  line  230  starts  each  record  display  with  the  record  number.  The  inner 
FOR-NEXT  loop  indexed  for  F  read  fields  one  at  a  time  using  the  INPUT*  statement 
on  line  260.  Fields  for  a  single  record  are  displayed  on  one  line  by  the  PRINT  statement 
on  line  270.  The  PRINT  statement  on  line  290  forces  a  carriage  return  after  each  record 
has  been  displayed. 

Although  we  have  described  the  sequential  data  file  as  consisting  of  ten  records 
with  ten  fields  in  each  record,  on  the  dislcette  surface  the  sequential  file  consists  of 
100  fields  separated  by  carriage  return  characters.  If  you  were  to  look  at  the  data  as 
stored  on  the  diskette  surface,  you  would  find  nothing  to  identify  the  end  of  one  record 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Program  logic  must  keep  track  of  records  and  fields. 

To  demonstrate  the  lack  of  any  real  file  structure  on  the  diskette,  change  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  program  so  that  it  assumes  12  records,  with  8  fields  per  record.  State- 
ments on  lines  220  and  250  must  change  as  follows: 

220  FOR  R=l  TO  12 
250  -OR  F=l  TO  8 

Make  these  changes  in  your  program,  then  run  it.  The  following  display  will  appear: 

RECORIi  1  1     2  3    4     5     6     7  S 

RECORD  2  9     10     101     102     103     104     185  186 

RECORD  3  107  10'3     109     110     281     282     283  284 

RECORD  4  285  286     287    288     289     210     301  302 

RECORD  5  383  384     385     386     387     388     309  310 

RECORD  6  401  402     403     404     405     406     407  403 

RECORD  7  409  410     501     502     503     584     585  586 

RECORD  8  507  508    509    518    681     602    603  604 

RECORD  9  605  686    687    688    689    618    701  782 

RECORD  10  703  704     705     706     787     788     709  710 

RECORD  11  881  882    883    884    885    886    887  308 

RiECORD  12  S89  818     981     982     983     984     905  986 


Each  record  begins  reading  fields  wherever  the  previous  record  left  off.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  field/record  organization  used  when  the  file  was  written. 
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When  a  single  PRINT*  statement  writes  two  or  more  numeric  variables  to  a 
data  file,  you  must  force  carriage  return  characters  using  the  CHR$  function.  Sup- 
pose on  line  80  we  output  R,  F  and  the  computed  expression.  The  PRINT*  statement 
would  have  to  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

80  PR  I  NT#  1 R  .■  CHR*  <  1 3  >  F  .•  CHR*  ( 1 3  ) ..  <  R- 1 )  *  1 00+F 

Usually  the  carriage  return  character  is  assigned  to  a  string  variable  and  the  string 
variable  is  used  in  the  PRINT*  statement  as  follows: 

15  C$=CHR*a3> 

80  PR  I  NT#  1 ..  R ..  C* ..  F ,  C*  .■  C  R- 1  >  *  1 08+F 

There  are  now  30  numbers  in  each  record,  not  10.  Therefore  30  numbers  must  be 
read  and  displayed  for  each  record  in  the  second  half  of  the  program.  A  simple  (but 
inelegant)  way  of  displaying  30  numbers  would  be  to  change  the  FOR  statement  on  line 
250,  increasing  the  upper  index  of  F  from  10  to  30,  as  follows: 

250  FOR  F=l  TO  30 

Make  these  changes,  then  run  the  program  to  assure  yourself  that  three  numbers 
were  written  out  each  time  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  80  was  executed. 

WRITING  STRING  DATA  TO  A  SEQUENTIAL  FILE 

String  variables  can  be  separated  using  comma  characters  or  carriage  return 
characters.  However,  the  use  of  comma  character  separators  serves  no  useful  purpose 
when  string  variables  are  stored  in  sequential  files.  Therefore  we  will  end  all  sequential 
file  text  variables  using  carriage  return  characters. 

There  is  no  difference  between  program  logic  needed  to  write  string  variables  or 
numeric  variables  to  a  sequential  file. 

We  will  write  a  simple  mailing  list  program  to  illustrate  string  variables  being 
stored  in  a  sequential  data  file.  Listings  for  BASIC  4.0  and  BASIC<3.0  versions  of  this 
program  are  given  below,  followed  by  an  illustration  of  program  execution. 

BASIC  4.0  Version 

10  REM  PROGRRM  "SEQ.  MHlL.  1:4" 

2R  pEf,]  riRILING  LIST  PROGRRM  TO  ILLUSTRRTE  DISKETTE  FILE  STRING  HRNBLING 

30  riRTfl  "       HRME:    " ..  "  STREET:    " ..  "       CIT't':    " ..  "     STATE:    " ..  "         ZIP:  " 

40  IinpEN#l ,  "SEQ.  MRILIiRTR"  ..  W 

50  IF  riS<:>0  THEH  PRINT  US* :  STOP 

SO  PRINTM  ENTER  NRME  RNH  RUDRESS  :  SK" 

70  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

80  REflli  F* 

90  PRINTF*:  :  INPUT  Hri*(:i> 

100  ne:«:t  I 

110  RESTORE 

128  PRINT"ENTER  V  TO  REUURB..  N  TO  RE-EHTER^: 
130  GET  V*:IF  V*<>"V"  RND  V$-!;>"N"    i  HEN  136 
135  PR I NT V* 
140  IF  V*="N"  THEN  60 

150  REM  WRITE  NRME  HNB  REDRESS  TO  SEQUENT I RL  FILE 
160  FOR  1  =  1  TO  5 
170  PRINT#1..  RB*a::' 

180  ne;«:t  I 

I'^R  PR  I  NT  "ENTER  V  FOR  RHOTHER  NAME  RNB  RLBRES3..N  TO  EHB": 

200  GET  V*:IF  V*0"V"  RNB  V$0"N"    i  HEN  280 

205  PRINTV* 

210  IF  V$="V"  THEN  60 

220  BCL0SE#1 
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300  REM  DISPLflV  NAMES  flNB  fiDDRESSES  ONE  RT  fi  TIME 

3 1 0  DOPEN# 1 , " SEQ . Mfl I LDHTfl " 

330  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DSf^STOP 

340  REM  CLEAR  SCRESN  ANH  DISPLflV  NAME  ANH  RBDRESS 

350  PRINT":3«W" 

360  RESTORE 

370  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

380  READ  F$-PRINT  F*; 

390  INPUT#1..AD* 

400  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS$:STOP 
410  PRINT  AD* 
420  NEXT  I 

43f'  PRINT"ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS..  N  TO  END"  ; 
440  OET  V*:IF  V*<:>"V"  AND  V$0"N"  THEN  440 
450  IF  V*="V"  THEN  350 
460  DCL0SE#1 

470  SCRATCH  DO..  "SEQ.  MftlLDATA" 
480  STOP 


BASICO.O  Version 

10  REM  PROGRAM  "SEQ. MAIL. B<3" 

20  REM  MAILING  LIST  PROGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  DISKETTE  FILE  STRING  HANDLING 
30  DATA  "      NAME:  STREET:  CITV:   ","     STATE:  zip:  " 

40  OPEN  15.  S..  15:  REM  COMMAND  CHANNEL 

41  I  NPLIT#  1 5 ..  A* ..  E* ..  C« ,  D* 

42  IF  VfiL(A*>O-0  THEN  PRINT  A*.. B*, C*..  D* 

43  PRINT*  15..  "10" 

44  OPEN  1.8..2..  "0:MAILDATA<3,SEQ.l-J" 

50  IHPUT#15.A*.B*.C*.D$ 

51  IF  VAL^AJI'OO  THEN  PRINT  A*.. B*.. C*..  D* 
60  PRINT":i  ENTER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS: MB" 
70  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

80  READ  F* 

90  PRINTF*.;  :  INPUT  AD*a:) 
100  NEXT  I 
110  RESTORE 

120  PRINT"ENTER  V  TO  RECORD.. N  TO  RE-ENTER"; 
130  GET  V*:IF  V$<>"V"  AND  V*<>"N"  THEN  130 
135  PRINTV* 
140  IF  V*="N"  THEN  60 

150  REM  WRITE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  SEQUENTIAL  FILE 
160  FOR  1=1  TO  5 
170  PRINT#l..AD*';i.') 
180  NEXT  I 

190  PR I NT "ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS, N  TO  END"; 

200  GET  V*:IF  V*<:>"V"  AND  V*0"N"  THEN  200 

205  PR I NT V* 

210  IF  V*="V"  THEN  60 

220  CLOSE  1 

300  REM  DISPLAV  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  ONE  AT  A  TIME 
310  OPEN  1.8,2.  "0:MAILDATA<3..  SEQ" 

320  INPUT#15..  A*..E*,C*.D* 

321  IF  VflL(:A*>O-0  THEN  PRINT  A*.. B*..  C*.. D* 
330  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS*:STOP 

340  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN  AND  DISPLAV  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

350  PRINT"™«" 

360  RESTORE 

370  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

380  READ  F*: PRINT  F*; 

390  INPUT#1..AD* 

400  INPUT#15..  A*..  B*..  C*..  D* 

401  IF  val<:a*:)O0  then  print  a*..b*..c*.d* 

410  PRINT  AD* 
420  NEXT  I 

430  PR I NT "ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. N  TO  END"; 
440  GET  V*:IF  V*<>"V"  AND  V*0"N"  THEN  440 
450  IF  V*="V"  THEN  350 
460  CLOSE  1 

470  SCRATCH  D0. "SEQ. MAILDATfl" 
480  STOP 
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ENTER  HRME  AND  flDBRESS : 


NAME:  JO  BLOW 
STREET:   125  5TH.  AVE 
CI TV:  NEW  VORK 
STATE:  NV 
Zip:  10010 
ENTER  V  TO  RECORD..  N  TO  RE-ENTERV 
ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. N  TO  ENDV 
ENTER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS: 


NAME:  FRED  SMITH 
STREET:  23  ROVfiL  RD. 
CI TV:  BERKELEV 
STATE:  CA 
2IP:  94708 
ENTER  V  TO  RECORD..  N  TO  RE-ENTERV 
ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS.  N  TO  ENDN 


NAME:  JO  BLOW 
STREET:    125  5TH.  AVE 
CI TV:  NEW  VORK 
STATE:  NV 
2Ip:  10010 

ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS.  N  TO  END 


NAME:  FRED  SMITH 

STREET:  23  ROVRL  RD. 

CI TV:  BERKELEV 

STATE:  CR 

ZIP-  94708 

Let  us  examine  program  logic. 

Statements  on  lines  40  through  220  input  names  and  addresses  from  the 
keyboard,  then  output  the  names  and  addresses  to  a  sequential  data  file.  Statements  on 
lines  300  through  460  read  names  and  addresses  from  the  sequential  data  file  and  dis- 
play them. 

The  sequential  data  file  is  named  SEQ.MAILDATA  in  the  BASIC  4.0  program. 
This  sequential  file  is  opened  on  line  40  for  a  write  operation;  it  is  closed  on  line  220. 
The  file  is  reopened  on  line  310  for  a  read  operation,  and  finally  closed  on  line  460.  In 
the  BASICO.O  version  of  the  program  the  sequential  data  file  is  named 
MAILDATA<3.  The  file  is  opened  on  line  44  for  a  write  operation;  it  is  closed  on  line 
220.  The  file  is  reopened  on  line  310  for  a  read  operation,  and  finally  closed  on  line  460. 

Both  programs  scratch  the  sequential  data  file  on  line  470  so  that  the  program  can 
be  rerun.  A  real  mailing  list  program  would  not  scratch  the  file;  mailing  lists  need  to  be 
preserved.  Instead,  additional  names  and  addresses  would  be  appended  to  the  file. 
Appending  data  to  sequential  files  is  described  next. 

File  status  is  tested  in  the  BASIC  4.0  version  of  the  program  by  statements  on  line 
50,  330,  and  400.  In  the  BASIC<3.0  version  file  status  is  tested  on  lines  41  and  42,  50 
and  51,  320  and  321,  and  400  and  401.  File  status  statement  logic  was  described  earlier 
in  this  chapter. 

Notice  that  SEQ.MAIL.B<3  opens  a  command  channel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  on  line  40.  The  STOP  statement  on  line  480  is  allowed  to  close  the  command 
channel;  this  is  not  good  programming  practice,  but  it  will  work. 

Identical  statements  are  used  by  the  BASIC  4.0  and  BASICO.O  versions  of  the 
mailing  list  program  to  read  data  from  the  keyboard,  write  data  to  the  sequential  file, 
read  data  from  the  sequential  file,  and  display  data  on  the  screen. 
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Statements  on  lines  60  through  140  input  names  and  addresses  from  the 
keyboard.  Names  and  addresses  are  input  as  five  fields  by  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines 
70  through  100.  Notice  that  the  operator's  prompt  message  is  identified  by  string  varia- 
ble F$  which  is  read  from  the  DATA  statement  on  line  30.  The  five  fields  of  the  name 
and  address  are  input  to  string  array  AD$(I).  The  RESTORE  statement  on  line  110 
restores  the  data  pointer  to  select  the  first  string  variable  of  the  DATA  statement. 

Statements  on  lines  120  through  140  are  standard  operator  dialogue  which  allow 
the  operator  to  re-enter  the  entire  name  and  address,  or  record  it.  This  type  of  dialogue 
was  described  frequently  in  Chapter  5.  Note  that  very  primitive  error  recovery  logic  is 
provided  since  our  goal  is  to  demonstrate  file  handling;  we  are  not  trying  to  illustrate 
good  data  entry  programming  practice. 

The  name  and  address  is  written  to  the  sequential  data  file  by  the  FOR-NEXT 
loop  on  lines  160  through  180.  Since  one  string  variable  is  output  each  time  the  PRINT* 
statement  on  line  170  is  executed,  a  carriage  return  is  forced.  We  could  replace  state- 
ments on  lines  160  through  180  with  these  two  statements: 

168  C*=CHR*a3:) 

1 70  ^■Ri\n*i , fliif a .. c* .. flBft 2;' .. c$.. rmcsj . c* .. rd* (4:) .. c* .. rd* o:) 
The  following  INPUT*  statement  can  be  used  optionally  to  read  the  data  back: 

200  iHPUT#i .. Hiifci flD$(:2:) .. Riifcs:) .. flD*<:4:) .. RD$<:5) 

Statements  on  lines  190  through  210  allow  the  operator  to  enter  another  name 
and  address,  or  proceed  to  the  display  portion  of  the  program. 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  370  through  420  reads  the  five  fields  of  each  name 
and  address  from  the  sequential  data  file,  then  displays  the  name  and  address.  Once 
again  the  DATA  statement  on  line  30  is  used  to  provide  labels  for  each  field  that  is  dis- 
played. On  line  380  the  READ  statement  takes  the  next  string  value  from  the  DATA 
statement  on  line  30  and  assigns  it  to  F$;  the  PRINT  statement  then  displays  this  string 
variable  as  a  label.  The  INPUT*  statement  on  line  390  reads  the  corresponding  field 
from  the  sequential  data  file  and  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  410  displays  it. 

Operator  dialogue  on  lines  430  through  450  allow  the  operator  to  display  the  next 
name  and  address,  or  terminate  program  execution. 

Note  that  we  have  provided  no  protection  against  the  operator  asking  for  another 
name  and  address  to  be  displayed  when  the  end  of  file  has  been  reached.  We  could  solve 
this  problem  by  adding  the  following  statements  on  a  new  line  405: 

405  IF  IiS=S4  THEN  PRINT  "ENIi  OF  FILE""   1=5^  GOTO  420 

Mixed  Sequential  Data  Files 

No  special  program  logic  is  needed  in  order  to  write  numeric  and  string  varia- 
bles to  the  same  sequential  data  file.  However  your  program  logic  must  keep  track  of 
field  types.  If  a  statement  attempts  to  read  a  field  from  a  sequential  data  file  using  a 
variable  name  of  the  wrong  type,  then  an  error  will  be  reported. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  statement  that  writes  two  numeric  variables  and  three 
string  variables  to  a  sequential  data  file: 

10  IiOPEN#l..  "DRTfl"..W 
20  CJ:=CHR$a3:) 

30  PR  I  NT#  1 .,  P* ..  C* ..  ;•;  ,Ci,Q* ,  Ct ,  V ..  Ct .  R* 
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These  five  variables  would  be  read  back  correctly  by  the  following  INPUT*  state- 
ment: 

100  iHPUT#i..R*a:),H*<2:)..fl*(:3:).xa:)..X(:2;'. 

The  following  INPUT*  statement  would  not  execute  correctly  since  the  variable 
types  in  its  parameter  list  do  not  correspond  with  the  variable  types  recorded  in  the 
sequential  data  file: 

100  iHPUT#i.. fl*(i:),Fi*(:£>..fi*!:3:).. x(i:),x(2> 

There  are  now  30  numbers  in  each  record,  not  10.  Therefore  30  numbers  must  be 
read  and  displayed  for  each  record  in  the  second  half  of  the  program.  A  simple  (but 
inelegant)  way  of  displaying  30  numbers  would  be  to  change  the  FOR  statement  on  line 
250,  increasing  the  upper  index  of  F  from  10  to  30,  as  follows: 

250  FOR  F=l  TO  30 

Make  these  changes,  then  run  the  program  to  assure  yourself  that  three  numbers 
were  written  out  each  time  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  80  was  executed. 

ADDING  DATA  TO  SEQUENTIAL  FILES 

BASIC  4.0  allows  you  to  add  data  to  an  existing  sequential  file  using  the 
APPEND*  and  CONCAT  statements.  The  APPEND  statement  will  write  fields  to  the 
end  of  the  existing  file;  the  CONCAT  statement  will  concatenate  two  files. 

Appending  Data  To  Sequential  Files  (BASIC  4.0) 

To  illustrate  the  APPEND*  statement,  we  will  modify  program 
"SEQ.NUM.B4".  The  modified  program,  named  "SEQ.NUMAPPEND",  is  listed 
below,  with  changed  statements  shaded. 

10  REM  PROGRftM  "SEQ.MUMftPPENIi" 

20  riOPEH#  1 ..  "  TESTIiflTFl " ,  W 

30  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  US* :  STOP 

35  FOR  J=l  TO  3 

40  REM  WRITE  TEN  RECORDS 

50  FOR  R=l  TO  10 

60  REM  WRITE  TEN  FIELDS  PER  RECuRU 

70  FOR  F=l  TO  10 

30  PRINT#l..<R-l)*ieB+F*J 

85  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS$ :  STOP 

90  NEXT  F 

100  NEXT  R 

110  DCL0SE#1 

200  REM  NOW  REflli  BACK  FILE  CONTENTS  flHH  DISPLflV  IT 

210  D0PEN#1..  "TESTDflTfi" 

215  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS* :  STOP 

220  FOR  R=l  TO  10*..I 

230  PRINT  "RECURD".:R: 

240  REM  INPUT  CONTENTS  OF  NEXT  RECORD  AND  DISPLAV  IT 
250  FOR  F=l  TO  10 
260  INPIJT#1..  N 

265  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS$ :  STOP 

270  PRIHTN; 

280  NEXT  F 

290  PRINT 

300  NEXT  R 

310  DCL0SE#1 

315  flPF€ND#l,"TESTrtflTR" 

320  SCRATCH  DO, "TESTDHTfl" 
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"SEQ.NUMAPPEND"  is  equivalent  to  three  executions  of  "SEQ.NUM.B4".  On 
the  first  execution  100  numeric  fields  are  written  to  "TESTDATA".  On  each  re-execu- 
don  100  fields  are  added  to  sequential  data  file  TESTDATA.  Therefore  after  the  second 
execution  "TESTDATA"  will  hold  200  numbers,  and  after  the  third  execution 
"TESTDATA"  will  hold  300  numbers. 

The  three  execuUons  are  enabled  by  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  which  uses  the  index  J. 
The  FOR  statement  is  on  line  35.  The  NEXT  statement  is  on  line  316. 

In  order  to  identify  appended  numbers,  the  field  counter  F  is  multiplied  by  the 
execution  counter  J  on  line  80.  On  line  220  the  upper  bound  for  the  record  counter  R 
becomes  10  *  J,  since  the  number  of  records  will  increase  by  10  on  each  re-execution. 

You  cannot  APPEND  to  a  file  that  does  not  exist.  Therefore  you  cannot  simply 
replace  the  DOPEN*  statement  on  line  20  with  an  APPEND*  statement,  and  open 
"TESTDATA"  within  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  indexed  by  J.  Tne  DOPEN*  statement  on 
line  20  creates  sequential  file  "TESTDATA"  and  opens  it  for  a  write  operation.  Ten 
records  are  written  to  "TESTDATA"  on  the  first  execution  of  statements  40  through 
315;  these  ten  records  are  read  from  the  file  and  displayed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  execu- 
tion the  APPEND*  statement  on  line  315  reopens  TESTDATA  for  the  second  execu- 
tion of  statements  on  lines  40  through  315.  Ten  additional  records  are  added  to 
TESTDATA.  Similarly  on  the  third  execution  of  statements  on  lines  40  through  315, 
ten  more  records  are  added  to  TESTDATA,  bring  the  total  to  30  records. 

Now  run  the  program.  On  the  first  execution  you  will  see  exactly  the  same  display 
that  program  SEQ.NUM.B4  created.  There  will  be  a  pause,  then  on  the  second  execu- 
Uon  20  records  will  be  displayed;  you  will  be  able  to  identify  the  second  set  of  ten  records 
by  the  fact  that  the  last  digit  of  each  number  has  been  doubled.  After  another  short 
pause  you  will  see  30  records  displayed  when  the  program  is  executed  a  third  time.  You 
will  be  able  to  differenfiate  the  first,  second,  and  third  set  often  records  by  the  last  digit 
of  each  number,  which  is  doubled  for  the  second  set  of  ten  records,  and  tripled  for  the 
third  set  often  records. 

Concatenating  Sequential  Data  Files  (BASIC  4.0) 

BASIC  4.0  with  DOS  2.0  allows  you  to  concatenate  files  using  the  CONCAT 
statement.  Program  CONCATEST,  listed  below,  provides  a  simple  demonstration  of 
file  concatenation. 

5  REM  PROGRFiri  "COHCflTEST" DEMONSTRFITES  CUNCflT  STflTEMEHT 

10  nOFEH*!..  "riHTfll"..U 

20  riOPEN#2..  "riflTR2"..W 

30  FOR  1=1  Tu  20 

40  PRIHT#1,  I 

50  PRINT#2..  1  +  10 

60  NEXT  I 

80  DCLOb'E 

90  IiuPEH#l..  "IiRTfll" 

100  riuPEH#2..  "IifiTH2" 

110  PR  INT"  r]" 

120  FOR  1  =  1  TO  2ti 

130  INPUT#1,X:PRIHT  X.; 

140  NEXT 

145  PRINT 

150  FOR  1=1  TO  20 

160  IHPUT#2..  JvPRIHT  X; 

1?0  NEXT 

175  PRINT 

180  IiCLOSE 

190  CONCRT  "IiflTfl2"  TO  "IiflTRl" 
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200  IiOPEH#l..  "IiRTfll" 

2 in  Fi'iR  1  =  1  TO  40 

220  INPUT#1,X:PRIHT  X.: 

230  HEHT 

235  PRINT 

240  nCLOSE 

250  STOP 

This  very  simple  program  writes  20  numbers  into  sequential  data  files  DATAl 
and  DATA2,  then  concatenates  DATA2  to  DATAl.  Contents  of  DATAl  and  DATA2 
are  displayed  separately,  then  the  contents  of  DATAl  are  displayed  after  concatenation. 

The  two  sequential  data  files  DATAl  and  DATA2  are  opened  on  lines  10  and  20. 
The  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  30  through  60  writes  20  numeric  fields  to  each  of  the  two 
files.  Numbers  one  through  20  are  written  to  DATAl.  Numbers  11  through  31  are  writ- 
ten to  DATA2  so  that  the  two  numeric  sequences  can  be  distinguished,  one  from  the 
other. 

The  two  data  files  are  closed  by  the  single  DCLOSE  statement  on  line  80  so  that 
they  can  be  reopened  for  read  accesses  by  the  DOPEN*  statements  on  lines  90  and  100. 
Two  FOR-NEXT  loops  on  lines  120  through  140  and  150  through  170  display  the  con- 
tents of  DATAl  and  DATA2  respectively.  The  PRINT  statements  on  lines  145  and  175 
force  carriage  returns. 

DATAl  and  DATA2  are  both  closed  on  line  180.  DATA2  is  concatenated  to 
DATAl  by  the  CONCAT  statement  on  line  190.  DATAl  is  then  opened  so  that  its  con- 
tents can  be  displayed  by  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  210  through  230.  DATAl  is 
closed  on  line  240. 

Note  that  CONCATEST  does  not  scratch  DATAl  and  DATA2  at  the  end  of  the 
program.  Before  re-executing  the  program  you  must  SCRATCH  files  DATAl  and 
DATA2  in  immediate  mode,  or  you  must  SCRATCH  statements  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

245  SCRRTCH  "DflTRl " : SCRRTCH  "DflTR2" 

It  is  easy  to  misuse  the  CONCAT  statement  and  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
The  two  concatenated  files  must  both  contain  data,  and  must  both  be  closed 
when  the  CONCAT  statement  is  executed. 

If  you  concatenate  data  to  an  empty  file,  the  computer  will  "hang  up."  You 

must  turn  power  off  at  the  computer,  then  turn  power  on  again  and  restart  whatever  you 
were  doing. 

If  you  attempt  to  concatenate  files  that  are  open,  or  improperly  closed,  the  com- 
puter may  start  appending  a  file  to  the  diskette  directory.  If  this  happens,  you  will  see 
diskette  activity  continue  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  CONCAT  statement  has  been 
executed.  It  is  possible  to  stop  the  diskette  operation  by  pressing  the  STOP  key  at  the 
keyboard.  If  you  display  the  directory  you  will  see  a  lot  of  garbage  appear  after  the  valid 
file  names.  In  order  to  remove  this  garbage  execute  the  COLLECT  statement  in 
immediate  mode. 
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Appending  Data  to  Sequential  Files  (BASIC<3.0) 

In  order  to  append  data  to  an  existing  sequential  file  using  BASICO.O,  you 
need  two  sequential  files,  which  we  will  arbitrarily  name  DATAl  and  DATA2.  Suppose 
DATAl  contains  data.  In  order  to  add  data  to  DATAl  you  must  create  a  new  file 
DATA2  using  these  steps: 

1.  If  DATA2  exists  scratch  it. 

2.  OPEN  DATA2  for  a  write  access. 

3.  OPEN  DATAl  for  a  read  access. 

4.  Read  records  sequentially  from  DATAl  and  write  them  sequentially  to 
DATA2. 

5.  On  detecting  the  end  of  the  DATAl  file,  start  writing  new  records  to  DATA2. 

6.  Close  DATAl. 

7.  Scratch  DATAl. 

8.  Rename  DATA2,  giving  it  the  new  name  DATAl. 

The  next  time  you  wish  to  update  the  file,  repeat  the  steps  described  above, 
switching  DATAl  with  DATA2. 

END  OF  FILE 

You  can  test  for  an  end  of  file  by  looking  for  a  value  of  64  in  ST.  The  following 
statement  will  stop  program  execution  on  detecting  an  end-of-file: 

200  IF  ST=64  THEN  PRINT  "ENB  OF  FILE": STOP 

RELATIVE  DATA  FILES  (BASIC  4.0) 

Only  BASIC  4.0  supports  relative  data  files. 

An  open  relative  file  can  be  read  from  or  written  to.  However,  you  cannot  read 
from  an  empty  relative  file;  until  you  have  written  into  the  file,  you  cannot  read  from  it. 

RELATIVE  FILE  FIELD  SEPARATORS 

Comma  and  carriage  return  characters  have  different  meanings  as  field  separators 
in  relative  files;  the  record  length  specified  in  a  relative  file  DOPEN*  statement  iden- 
tifies the  number  of  characters  (bytes)  separating  carriage  return  characters.  If  all 

fields  are  separated  using  carriage  return  characters,  then  the  relative  file  record  length 
becomes  a  field  length.  Remember,  BASIC  4.0  PRINT*  statements  do  not  transmit  an 
automatic  carriage  return  character  at  the  end  of  a  line  if  the  file  number  is  127  or  less. 

Relative  File  Record  Length 

All  numeric  fields  must  be  terminated  with  carriage  return  characters, 
therefore  if  a  relative  file  holds  numeric  data,  the  record  length  specified  for  the  rela- 
tive file  is  also  the  field  length.  The  number  appearing  after  the  L  parameter  in  the 
relative  file  DOPEN*  statement  identifies  the  number  of  characters  (bytes)  that  will  be 
set  aside  for  every  numeric  field  in  the  file. 
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Since  string  variables  can  be  terminated  by  comma  cliaracters  or  carriage 
return  characters,  you  can  place  a  number  of  string  variables  within  a  single  relative 
file  record.  A  name  and  address,  for  example,  could  have  the  following  five  fields: 

<CR>Name<,>  Street  < ,  >  City  <  ,>  State  <,  >ZIP<  CR  >  Name  < ,  >  Street  < ,  > 
Field  1         Field  2     Field  3    Field  4    Field  5 


One  relative  file  record 
with  five  string  variables 


The  record  length  specified  for  the  relative  file  in  its  DOPEN*  statement  now 
applies  to  all  five  fields  of  the  name  and  address  record.  This  is  useful  since  it  accommo- 
dates records  that  have  one  or  two  very  long  fields.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

Number  of  Characters 


Name 

Street 

City 

State 

ZIP 

Field  1 

Field  2 

Field  3 

Field  4 

Field  5  Total 

Address  1 

9 

14 

16 

2 

5  46 

Address  2 

13 

12 

8 

2 

5  40 

Address  3 

12 

1 1 

12 

2 

5  42 

Address  4 

17 

8 

1 1 

2 

5  43 

Address  5 

10 

12 

13 

2 

5  42 

etc. 

If  all  five  fields  are  stored  in  a  single  record,  a  record  length  of  50  characters 
(bytes)  would  probably  be  adequate. 

If  every  string  variable  field  ended  with  a  carriage  return,  then  the  record  length 
specified  in  the  DOPEN*  statement  would  apply  to  each  field  of  the  name  and  address. 
Every  field  would  have  to  be  long  enough  to  accomodate  the  longest  expected  entry  in 
any  one  of  the  five  fields.  To  be  safe  we  would  probably  select  a  20-character  (byte)  field 
length.  Now  every  field,  including  state  and  ZIP,  will  be  allocated  20  characters.  The 
total  allocation  for  the  name  and  address  becomes  100  characters  (bytes),  since  there 
are  five  fields  with  20  characters  per  field.  Therefore  each  name  and  address  requires 
twice  as  much  disk  space  as  it  would  need  if  data  were  stored  five  fields  per  record. 


Reading  Relative  File  Records 

INPUT*  and  GET*  statements  can  be  used  to  read  fields  from  a  relative  file. 

If  commas  are  used  to  separate  string  variables,  and  INPUT*  statements  are 
used  to  read  data  from  the  relative  file,  then  each  INPUT*  statement  must  read  all 
of  the  variables  occurring  between  two  carriage  return  characters.  We  will  illustrate 
this  with  programming  examples  on  the  following  pages. 

If  a  relative  file  has  numeric  and  string  variables,  selecting  a  record  length 
becomes  more  complicated.  You  can  select  a  record  length  that  allows  a  number  of 
string  variables  separated  by  commas  to  be  stored  in  each  record,  but  riumeric  fields  will 
still  have  to  be  stored  one  per  long  record.  And  that  can  prove  very  costly  in  terms  of 
wasted  diskette  space.  There  are  two  solutions  to  this  problem: 

1.  Select  a  record  length  based  on  the  numeric  variables.  Store  string  variables 
one  field  per  record,  breaking  up  any  long  strings  into  smaller  pieces. 

2.  Convert  numeric  variables  into  strings  using  the  STR$  function,  then  store  a 
number  of  numeric  strings  in  each  record. 
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WRITING  NUMERIC  DATA  TO  RELATIVE  FILES 

To  explore  numeric  relative  files  we  will  modify  program  SEQ.NUM.B4,  creating 
REL.NUM.B4,  which  is  listed  below. 

10  REt'  PfilOGRflU  "REl.. HUrl. E4" 
20  DOZENS  : . "  RELDfiTFi "  .-118 

30  :-  ri';.'0  taeh  -^■i^.-^^z^it  z'of 

40  REM  NRITE  ThH  RECuRiiS 

50  PijR  R=l  TO  10 

60  REM  WRITE  TEH  FIEL3S  PER  RECORIi 

70  FOR  E=l  TO  10 

SO  pRiNT#i,  <:r-i:>*i00+f 

35  IF  riSO0  THEN  PRINT  DSS :  STOP 
90  NEXT  F 
100  NEXT  R 
110  IiC:lO"5E#1 

200  REM  NUUI  READ  BhCx  FiLh  CUNiEnTS  HNh  Ii 

2-5  IF  III     0  --Ell  F'l      Z'zl  z'O'^ 
220  FOP  R=l  TO  10 
230  PRINT  "RECORD" :R: 

240  REM  TrjPIJT  CONTENTS  OF  NEXT  RtuORIi  RNj 
250  FOP  F=l  TO  10 
260  INPLIT#1.N 

2F5   I-   :i=      0  'HE,i  ^'ImT  3zi  zTf.f 
270  -PInTN: 

2:  I'  ^ 

240  PRINT 
300  NEXT  R 
310  DCLOShttl 

320  SCRATCH  Ii0..  "RELDflTfl" 
330  STOP 

Load  program  SEQ.NUM.B4  into  memory,  then  create  program  REL.NUM.B4 
by  making  appropriate  changes  to  statements  on  lines  10,  20,  and  210.  Run  program 
REL.NUM.B4.  If  it  executes  correctly  you  will  get  the  same  display  that  program 
SEQ.NUM.B4  generated.  Save  program  REL.NUM.B4  when  it  has  executed  correctly. 

Record  Length 

Note  the  short  record  length  of  ten  characters  (bytes)  specified  by  the 
REL.NUM.B4  program's  DOPEN*  statements.  Since  numeric  data  is  written  to 
relative  file  RELDATA,  one  field  is  written  per  record.  This  is  because  record  length  is 
always  interpreted  as  the  number  of  characters  (bytes)  separating  carriage  return  charac- 
ters; and  every  numeric  variable  must  be  terminated  with  a  carriage  return.  Therefore 
just  one  numeric  variable  can  be  stored  per  record.  Ten  characters  (bytes)  is  enough 
space  for  one  numeric  field. 

There  is  no  need  to  close  relative  file  RELDATA  on  line  110  and  then  reopen  it 
on  line  210.  We  do  so  in  order  to  separate  the  program  into  two  modules,  and  examine 
how  the  two  halves  of  the  program  interact. 

Next  change  the  record  length  in  the  DOPEN*  statement  on  line  210  from  LIO  to 
L8.  Now  re-execute  the  program.  The  program  will  not  execute;  the  following  message 
will  appear: 

50 ..RECORD  NOT  PRE.3EHT,  06 ..08 

BREFiK  IN  215 

SEflHV 

The  wrong  record  length  in  the  DOPEN#  statement  on  line  210  has  caused  the 
problem.  BASIC  4.0  does  not  allow  a  relative  file  to  be  reopened  with  the  wrong 
record  length. 
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WRITING  STRING  DATA  TO  RELATIVE  FILES 

When  writing  string  variables  to  relative  files  you  can  end  each  variable  with  a 
comma  or  a  carriage  return  character.  If  you  end  each  field  with  a  carriage  return 
character,  there  will  be  one  string  variable  field  per  record.  You  can  include  a  number 
of  string  variables  within  a  single  record  by  using  a  comma  character  to  separate 
fields  within  the  record.  The  last  field  of  the  record  must  end  with  a  carriage  return 
character. 

For  our  first  example  of  writing  string  variables  to  a  relative  file,  we  will  modify 
the  sequential  mailing  list  program  SEQ.MAIL.B4.  The  modified  program  generates  a 
relative  file  with  the  five  fields  of  each  name  and  address  stored  as  a  single  record.  This 
new  program  (named  REL.MAIL.B4)  is  listed  below;  statements  that  differ  from 
SEQ.MAIL.B4  are  shaded. 

10  REM  PROGRftH  "REL.f1ftIL.B4" 

2R  p;e«  MfilLING  LIST  PROGRHM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  DISKETTE  FILE  STRING  HRNDLING 
£•5  REM  FOR  RELATIVE  FILES 

30  IiflTH  "       HflME:    ",.  "  STREET:  CI  TV:  STRTE :    ","  ^IP- 

40  IiOPEN«  1 ,  "  REL.  Mfl  I LBHTfl" ..  L50 

IF  IiSOe  THEN  PRINT  DSf :  STOP 
68  PRINT".!  ENTER  NhME  AND  hUDRESS  :  MS" 
?S  FOR  1=1  TO  5 
;30  REflli  F* 

93  PRINTF*;  :  INPUT  fill* a  j 
lae  NEXT  I 
110  RESTORE 

120  PR  I  NT  "ENTER  V  TO  RECORD..  N  TO  RE-ENTER".; 
i30  GET  V*:IF  VfO"V"  AND  V*0"H"  THEN  130 
135  PR I NT V* 
140  IF  V$="N"  THEN  60 

150  REM  HRITE  NAME  BHD  ADDRESS  TO  SEQUENTIAL  FILE 
160  CI"1*=CHR«<:44> 

170  PRINT#1 .  AB*<  1  ':> :  CM*.:flD*<2) ;  CM*;  fiBf  C3->  J  CM*;  flli*«:4';i ;  Ct4*;flD*<5> 

l?i:  I  r3S<>0  THEN  PRINT  DS*  :  STOP      .  - 

:       ,opTHT"EHTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS..  N  TO  END"; 

200  GET  V*:IF  V$<>"V"  AND  V$<>"H"  THEN  200 

205  PRINTV$ 

210  IF  y$="V"  THEN  60 

220  DCL0SE#1 

224  IF  DSO-0  THEN  PRINT  DS$ :  STOP 

:-:0M  KEM  DISPLflV  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  ONE  AT  ft  TIME 
-310  rOPENil.  "REL.MHlLI«Tfl">L50 
:-;30  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS*:STOP 

340  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN  AND  DISPLAV  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
350  PRINT":i!!li!l" 
360  RESTORE 

;«5  I  NPUTi  1 ,  fm<  1  > mtiZy.  fH)#<3) ,  fl0*<;4  ) ,  RD* <5  > 

3Se;  fF  JiSOe  THEN  PRINT  DSf:  STOP 

:-i7m  FOP  1  =  1  TO  5 

3S0  READ  F*: PRINT  F*; 

410  PRINT  HDJCn 

420  ne;»;t  I 

4:-i0  pP  I  NT  "ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS..  N  TO  END"; 
440  GET  V$:IF  V$<>"V"  AND  't'*<>"N"  THEN  448 
450  IF  V$="V"  THEN  350 
460  DCL0SE#1 

470  SCRATCH  B0..  "REL.MRILSRTfl" 
480  STOP 

Load  program  SEQ.MAIL.B4  from  diskette,  change  statements  on  the  shaded 
lines,  then  run  the  program.  If  you  have  entered  the  program  correctly,  it  will  execute 
exactly  as  described  for  SEQ.MAIL.B4.  When  program  REL.MAIL.B4  is  free  of  errors, 
save  it. 
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Let  us  examine  the  changed  statements  in  program  REL.MAIL.B4. 

The  DOPEN*  statements  on  lines  40  and  310  have  been  changed  to  specify  a 
relative  file  with  a  50-character  record  length  and  the  name  REL.MAIL.DATA. 

Data  is  input  from  the  keyboard  and  displayed  on  the  screen  as  described  for 
SEQ.MAIL.B4,  but  statements  that  write  each  name  and  address  to  the  data  file  are 
completely  different.  The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  170  outputs  a  single  record.  CMS 
has  been  assigned  the  numeric  value  of  the  comma  character  (CHR$(44))  by  the 
assignment  statement  on  line  160.  Note  the  semicolons  separating  each  variable  in  the 
PRINT*  statement  parameter  list.  The  combination  of  semicolons  separating 
parameters  in  the  PRINT*  statement  and  CMS  occurring  between  each  field  of  the 
name  and  address  will  cause  a  relative  file  record  to  be  created  as  follows: 

170  PRINT*1,AD$(1):CM$;AD$(2);CM$;AD$(3);CM$;AD$(4);CM$:AD$(5) 


JO  BLOW  ,1  25  5TH  AVE. ,  NEW  YORK,  NY  .10010 


This  illustration  assumes  that  AD$(1)="J0  BLOW",  ADS(2)="125  5TH  AVE.", 
ADS(3)  =  "NEW  YORK",  ADS(4)  =  "NY"  and  ADS(5)  ="10010". 

Note  the  statements  on  line  171,  which  test  for  dislcette  status  after  each  record 
is  written  to  the  relative  file.  Strictly  speaking,  program  SEQ.MA1L.B4  should  have 
had  statements  to  test  status  at  this  point;  for  SEQ.MA1L.B4  it  would  have  represented 
good  programming  practice.  But  it  is  vitally  important  after  writing  a  record  to  a  rela- 
tive file,  since  you  must  check  for  record  overflow.  Without  the  status  testing  state- 
ments on  line  171,  any  name  and  address  that  did  not  fit  into  the  allowed  record  length 
would  be  stored  inaccurately;  if  your  eye  were  fast  you  might  notice  the  error  indicator 
on  the  diskette  drive  flash  red  while  the  long  record  is  written  to  the  relative  file.  Other- 
wise you  would  have  no  idea  that  an  overflow  had  occurred  until  a  program  read  data 
back  from  the  file,  and  found  one  or  more  fields  of  the  record  missing. 

To  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  status  testing  logic  on  line  171,  eliminate  this 
line,  then  change  the  semicolons  on  line  170  to  commas.  Now  re-execute  the  program. 
If  you  watch  carefully  you  will  see  the  error  indicator  at  the  diskette  drive  flash  red  when 
records  are  written  to  the  diskette.  When  names  and  addresses  are  subsequently  dis- 
played, the  first  two  or  three  fields  of  each  name  and  address  will  be  present;  remaining 
fields  will  be  absent. 

What  happened? 

The  commas  in  the  parameter  list  of  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  170  have  the 
same  effect  on  display  fields  and  relaUve  file  fields;  each  new  field  is  written  or  displayed 
beginning  at  the  next  10th  character  boundary.  The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  170  has 
9  variables  in  its  parameter  list  (you  must  count  the  four  CMS  variables).  Therefore  the 
record  will  require  at  least  90  characters.  More  characters  will  be  needed  if  any  of  the 
five  name  and  address  fields  has  more  than  ten  ch^^racters.  You  can  see  the  effect  of 
commas  by  adding  the  following  statement  to  program  REL.MA1L.B4: 

PRINT  Rii*<  1 ) .. CM$, fill* <:2;' .. cm.' ftD*<3>, cm, fiiu (4) .. cm, fiD*<5> 

Each  record  will  be  displayed  exactly  as  it  will  be  written  to  file  REL.MAIL.DATA.  You 
can  then  count  characters  for  yourself,  and  see  where  the  name  and  address  gets  trun- 
cated by  a  50  character  record  length. 
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Statements  that  read  the  name  and  address  back  from  the  relative  data  file  are 
shown  on  lines  365  and  366.  Statements  that  read  names  and  addresses  back  for  pro- 
gram SEQ.MAIL.B4  have  been  removed;  hence  the  absence  of  lines  390  and  400. 

An  INPUT*  statement  reads  one  record  from  a  diskette  file.  This  is  true  for  all 
INPUT*  statements,  reading  from  any  type  of  diskette  file.  In  other  words,  each 
INPUT*  statement  reads  data  from  one  carriage  return  character  to  the  next.  In  pro- 
gram REL.MAIL.B4  there  are  five  fields  between  each  pair  of  carriage  return  charac- 
ters, therefore  the  INPUT*  statement  on  line  365  will  read  five  fields  each  time  the 
statement  is  executed.  This  is  true  whatever  number  of  variables  there  may  be  in  the 
INPUT*  statement  parameter  list. 

The  INPUT*  statement  on  line  365  has  five  string  variables  in  its  parameter  list. 
If  any  variable  in  the  parameter  list  were  not  a  string  variable,  you  would  get  a  syntax 
error  and  the  program  would  stop  executing. 

If  there  were  less  than  five  string  variables  in  the  parameter  list,  some  variables  at 
the  end  of  the  relative  file  records  would  not  be  read.  You  can  demonstrate  this  for  your- 
self by  removing  ADS (4)  and  AD$(5)  from  the  INPUT*  statement  on  line  365.  When 
you  re-execute  the  program,  names  and  addresses  read  from  the  relative  file  will  have 
their  first  three  fields  displayed  correctly,  with  nothing  in  the  last  two  fields. 

Next  add  an  additional  variable  to  the  INPUT*  statement  on  line  365  by  append- 
ing ,AD$(6)  to  the  end  of  the  INPUT*  statement.  When  you  execute  the  program,  you 
will  find  that  the  presence  of  this  additional  variable  in  the  INPUT*  statement  has  no 
effect.  Unlike  sequential  files,  the  additional  variable  has  no  data  assigned  to  it,  since  the 
record  has  run  out  of  fields. 

POSITIONING  TO  RECORDS  OF  RELATIVE  FILE 

The  RECORD*  statement  allows  you  to  position  to  any  character  (byte)  of  any 
record  in  a  relative  file.  To  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  RECORD*  statement,  add  the 
following  line  to  program  REL.NUM.B4: 

23  RECORii#i, <:a0-R:)*i0+i:) 

You  will  see  ten  records  displayed,  with  901  through  910  in  the  first  record  and  1 
through  10  in  the  last  record.  This  is  the  exact  inverse  of  the  record  display  given  by 
REL.NUM.B4. 

The  record  positioning  factor  is  derived  as  follows: 

<a0-R>*i0+i ) 

I.         '    ^  Add  1  since  field  numbers 

begin  with  1 . 

I  Number  of  fields  per  record 

 Record  number,  starts  at  . 

9  (last)  when  R  =  1  and 
ends  at  0  (first)  when 
R  =  10. 

Whether  a  relative  record  contains  numeric  or  string  data  has  no  effect  on  the  way 
the  RECORD*  statement  works.  Prove  this  to  yourself  by  adding  RECORD*  state- 
ments to  the  REL.MAIL.B4  program  to  select  names  and  addresses  in  any  sequence. 
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Changing  Records  in  a  Relative  File 

Having  positioned  to  any  record  in  a  relative  file,  you  can  write  a  single  record. 
No  special  programming  techniques  are  required.  The  same  PRINT*  statement  that 
creates  a  record  can  be  used  to  overwrite  a  record,  once  you  have  positioned  to  the 
record. 


USING  GET*  WITH  DISKETTE  FILES 

The  GET*  statement  reads  one  character  from  a  diskette  data  file,  just  as  the 
GET  statement  reads  one  character  from  the  keyboard  buffer.  The  character  read  by 
the  GET*  statement  is  talcen  from  the  256  byte  diskette  buffer.  Characters  are  taken 
sequentially,  beginning  with  the  first  character  in  the  buffer.  Blanks,  punctuation 
characters  and  anything  occupying  a  character  position  will  be  read. 

When  using  the  GET*  statement  to  read  from  sequential  files,  you  must  read 
characters  sequentially,  beginning  with  the  first  character  of  the  file.  However,  when 
reading  from  relative  files  you  can  use  the  RECORD*  statement  to  select  any  character 
in  any  record;  the  GET*  statement  will  then  start  reading  at  the  selected  character. 

Avoid  using  GET*  to  read  numeric  data  from  disk  files.  Remember,  GET* 
returns  0  for  a  null  numeric  character.  Therefore  you  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true 
0  digit  and  a  null  character. 

We  will  demonstrate  use  of  the  GET*  statement  by  modifying  programs 
SEQ.MAIL.B4  and  REL.MAIL.B4,  substituting  a  GET*  statement  for  the  INPUT* 
statement  that  reads  back  name  and  address  fields.  Changes  apply  also  to 
SEQ.MAIL.BO. 

Using  GET#  with  Sequential  Files 

First  we  will  modify  program  SEQ.MAIL.B4  substituting  GET*  for  the  INPUT* 
statement  on  line  390.  The  GET*  statement  follows  standard  GET  statement  logic 
(which  you  should  understand  by  now) .  Here  is  the  new  line  390: 

390  GET#l..flri$:  IF  flD*=""  THEN  390 

The  PRINT  statement  on  line  410  will  now  print  just,  one  character;  we  must 
therefore  add  a  semicolon  to  the  end  of  the  PRINT  statement  in  order  to  suppress  a  car- 
riage return. 

We  must  test  for  a  carriage  return  by  adding  this  extra  statement  on  a  new  line 

415: 

415  IF  flII*<:>CHR*a3:)  then  390 

The  IF  statement  on  line  415  branches  back  to  the  GET*  statement  until  a  car- 
riage return  is  detected.  Then  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  is  allowed  to  iterate  once  more. 
Since  carriage  return  characters  mark  the  end  of  each  word,  the  carriage  return  is  dis- 
played by  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  410  before  the  IF  statement  on  line  415  causes 
program  logic  to  move  on  to  the  next  word. 

Load  program  SEQ.MAIL.B4  into  memory.  Make  the  changes  described  and  run 
the  program.  Execution  should  be  identical. 
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In  order  to  experiment  with  the  GET*  statement,  try  modifying  your  program  to 
detect  and  change  specific  characters.  For  example,  you  could  display  a  graphics 
character  wherever  a  carriage  return  is  detected. 


Using  GET#  with  Relative  Files 

Program  REL.MAIL.GET*,  listed  below,  shows  program  REL.MAIL.B4  modified  to 
use  the  GET*  statement;  in  addition,  some  characters  have  been  modified  so  that  we 
can  examine  the  organization  of  relative  file  records. 

I  Pi  rem  PROGRhM  "REL.  ilfllL.  GET#" 

2M  R£rl  MHILING  LIST  PROGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRmTE  HISKETTE  FILE  STRING  HRNHLIHG 
25  REM  FOR  RELATIVE  FILES 

30  DATA  "       NAME-  STREET:    "  .•  "       CI  TV:  STATE:  ziP:  " 

40  riOPEH#  1 ..  "  REL .  MA  I LD  ATA  "  .■  L50 

50  IF  IISO0  THEN  PRINT  US*:  STOP 

60  PR  I  NT  "n  ENTER  NAME  AND  ADIiRESS  :  KS" 

70  FOR  I=!    iO  5 

S0  READ  FJ 

90  PRINTFt;  :  INPUT  AIi*t:i> 
100  NEXT  I 
110  RESTORE 

120  PRINT"ENTER  V  TO  RECORD,  H  TO  RE-ENTER".: 
130  GET  V*:IF  V4:<>"V"  ANIi  V*<>"N"  i  HEN  130 
135  PR  I  NT  V* 

140  IF  v$="N"  Then  eo 

150  REM  WRITE  NAME  ANH  AnnRESS  TO  SEQUENTIAL  FILE 
160  CM*=CHR*f44> 

1 70  PR  I  NT#  1 ,  AH*  <  1  > ;  CM*  •  AD*  C  2  >  :  CM* ;  RD*  <  3  > ;  CM* ;  AD*  C  4 ) ;  CM* ;  AD*  <  5  > 

171  IF  DSO-0  THEN  PRINT  DS*:STOP 

190  PR  I  NT  "ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS..  N  TO  END".: 

200  GET  V*:IF  V*0"V"  AND  V*0"N"  THEN  206 

205  PR I NT V* 

210  IF  V*="V"  THEN  69 

220  DCL0SE#1 

224  IF  DS<;>0  THEN  PRINT  DS*:STOP 

300  REM  DISPLAV  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  ONE  AT  A  TIME 
3 1 0  DOPENt  1 ..  "  REL .  Mfi  I LDATA  "  ,  L5e 
330  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS* :  STOP 

340  REM  CLEAR  SCREEN  AND  DISPLAV  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

350  PRINT"nS«" 

360  RESTORE 

370  FOR  1=1  TO  5 

380  READ  F*:  PRINT  F*.: 

:390  GET#1..AD*:IF  flD*=""  THEN  :390 

395  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  DS* :  STOP 

400  IF  AIi*=CHR*(:32:)  THEN  AD*="*" 

405  IF  RD*=CHR*(44:)  THEN  PRINT  AD* .:  :  AD*=CHR* (  1 3 > 
410  PRINT  AD*.; 

415  IF  AD*<>CHR*a3:)  THEN  390 
420  NEXT  I 

4:^0  PRINT"ENTER  V  FOR  ANOTHER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS..  N  TO  END": 
440  GET  V*:IF  V*::>"V"  AND  V*<>"N"  THEN  440 
450  IF  V*="V"  THEN  350 
460  DCL0SE#1 

470  :3CRATCH  D0..  "REL.  MA  I  LDATA" 
4S0  STOP 

Since  the  GET*  statement  reads  characters  one  at  a  time,  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  different  punctuation  separating  fields  and  records.  The  GET*  statement  will 
read  punctuation  like  any  other  character,  and  carry  on  reading.  Therefore  the  INPUT* 
and  status  test  instructions  on  lines  365  and  366  of  program  REL.MAIL.B4  have  been 
removed.  A  standard  GET*  statement  has  been  added  on  line  390;  status  for  this  file 
access  is  tested  by  the  IF  statement  on  line  395. 

In  order  to  detect  space  codes,  on  line  400  space  code  characters  are  replaced  by 
the  more  visible  •  character. 
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Line  405  checks  for  a  comma.  Commas  are  displayed,  then  replaced  with  a  car- 
riage return-  character. 

On  line  410  a  semicolon  has  been  added  to  the  end  of  the  PRINT  statement  since 
this  statement  will  now  display  just  one  character.  On  line  415  logic  branches  back  for 
the  next  character,  unless  the  carriage  return  has  been  detected,  at  which  point  the  next 
field  is  input.  Remember,  on  line  405  commas  have  been  converted  to  carriage  returns, 
therefore  on  line  415  commas  and  carriage  returns  will  both  cause  an  advance  to  the 
next  field. 

Enter  program  REL.MAIL.B4  and  make  the  modificafions  shown.  Now  run  the 
program.  You  will  find  that  REL.MAIL.GET*  and  REL.MAIL.B4  create  identical  dis- 
plays, apart  from  asterisks  appearing  instead  of  blanks.  Notice  that  no  asterisks  appear 
after  the  zip  code.  Therefore  a  carriage  return  character  must  appear  directly  after  the 
zip  code,  with  unused  disk  space  separating  this  record  from  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

Using  the  GET#  and  RECORD#  Statements  With  Relative  Files 

The  RECORD*  statement  will  position  to  any  character  in  any  record  of  a  rela- 
tive file.  To  demonstrate  the  character  positioning  ability  of  the  RECORD*  state- 
ment add  the  following  line  to  program  REL.MAIL.GET*: 

365  RECORD*  1..  2. .5 

The  second  half  of  program  REL.MAIL.GET*  will  now  start  displaying  names 
and  addresses  at  the  fifth  character  of  the  second  record.  Re-execute  the  program  (mak- 
ing sure  that  you  enter  at  least  two  names  and  addresses).  You  will  find  that  the  second 
name  and  address  is  displayed,  beginning  at  its  fifth  character. 


PROGRAM  FILES 

CBM  computers  handle  program  and  data  files  in  totally  different  ways.  Each 
has  its  own  set  of  file  handling  statements. 

Loading  and  Saving  Program  Files 

Program  files  are  loaded  into  memory  using  the  LOAD  (for  BASICO.O)  or  the 
DLOAD  (for  BASIC  4.0)  statements. 

Program  files  are  written  to  diskette  using  the  SAVE  (for  BASICO.O)  or  the 
DSAVE  (for  BASIC  4.0)  statements. 

Loading  and  saving  programs  is  described  first  in  Chapter  2. 

Accessing  Program  Files  as  Data  Files 

You  can  OPEN  and  CLOSE  program  files  as  you  would  data  files,  and  you  can 
execute  GET*,  INPUT*,  and  PRINT*  statements  accessing  program  files  as 
though  they  were  data  files.  But  until  you  have  an  intimate  understanding  of  CBM 
computer  system  software,  you  will  get  results  that  are  highly  unpredictable; 
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moreover  you  will  achieve  nothing  that  could  not  be  done  more  easily  using  standard 
program  file  statements  and  screen  editing  capabilities. 

When  using  BASICO.O,  remember  that  secondary  address  0  is  used  to  LOAD 
program  files  into  memory,  while  secondary  address  1  is  used  to  SAVE  program  files  on 
diskette.  By  specifying  these  secondary  addresses  in  OPEN  statements  you  get  to  access 
program  files  as  though  they  were  data. 

Backup  Program  Files 

It  is  imperative  that  you  always  have  one  or  more  copies  of  every  program  file. 

Wherever  possible,  at  least  one  copy  of  the  program  file  should  be  held  on  a  different 
diskette.  Having  two  copies  of  the  same  program  file  on  one  diskette  serves  no  purpose 
if  by  some  mischance  the  entire  diskette  is  erased. 

Use  the  BASIC  4.0  COPY  statement  to  copy  a  single  file.  Use  the  COPY  or  the 
BACKUP  statement  to  copy  an  entire  diskette. 

With  BASICO.O  you  must  copy  files  and  diskettes  using  a  variation  of  the 
PRINT*  statement,  as  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Program  File  Update  Sequence 

Programs  constantly  change  as  you  make  corrections  or  improvements.  The  safest 
way  of  changing  a  program  is  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  present  version,  and  the  two  most 
recent  versions,  generally  referred  to  as  the  "father"  and  "grandfather."  When  you 
change  a  program  follow  these  steps: 

1.  LOAD  the  present  "current"  version  into  memory  and  make  appropriate 
changes. 

2.  SCRATCH  the  current  grandfather  program. 

3.  RENAME  the  father  program  as  the  grandfather. 

4.  RENAME  the  current  program  as  the  father. 

5.  SAVE  the  new  version  as  the  new  current  program. 

JOB  QUEUING 

Programmed  use  of  the  LOAD  command  allows  you  to  execute  very  long  pro- 
grams and  to  perform  various  types  of  job  queuing. 

Suppose  you  have  an  application  whose  program  will  not  fit  in  available 
memory.  Try  resolving  the  problem  by  splitting  the  program  into  two  pieces.  The  two 
pieces  must  be  completely  independent,  except  for  data  which  one  piece  can  transmit  to 
the  other  via  an  external  data  file.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


Program 

Program 

Part  A 

Part  B 

\ 

(    Data  A 

\    File  J 
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For  this  scheme  to  work,  the  original  program  must  be  divisible  into  two  or  more 
independent  steps. 

Let  us  call  the  two  parts  of  the  program  Part  A  and  Part  B.  The  entire  program  is 
loaded,  using  the  following  steps: 

1.  Load  Part  A  into  memory  via  an  immediate  mode  LOAD  command. 

2.  Execute  Part  A  via  an  immediate  mode  RUN  command. 

3.  When  Part  A  finishes,  it  loads  part  B. 

4.  Part  B  executes  automatically. 

Here  is  a  BASIC  4.0  statement  which  will  transfer  from  Part  A  to  Part  B: 

60030  DLOflD  De."PflRT  E" 

Part  A  must  terminate  execution  by  writing  out  a  data  file  that  contains  all  of  the 
data  needed  by  Part  B.  Part  B  must  begin  execution  by  loading  the  data  file  which  Part  A 
wrote  out. 


PROGRAMMING  THE  LINE  PRINTER 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  made  very  little  use  of  the  CBM  computer  system's  line 
printer.  All  we  have  done  is  list  programs;  and  that  takes  no  programming  effort.  But 
most  programs  generate  results  in  the  form  of  printed  reports.  The  format  of  a  report  is 
very  important;  reports  get  used  if  they  are  easy  to  read.  A  badly  formatted  report  is  dis- 
carded. Fortunately  it  is  easy  to  program  CBM  line  printers  to  generate  well  formatted 
reports. 

Two  printers  are  available  with  CBM  computer  systems:  the  Model  2022  and  the 
Model  2023.  Both  printers  contain  their  own  internal  microprocessors,  which  is  why 
well  formatted  printouts  are  so  easy  to  generate. 

The  Model  2022  and  2023  printers  both  print  the  PET  keyboard  character  set, 
not  the  CBM  keyboard  character  set. 
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Printers  are  accessed  by  opening  a  logical  file  specifying  physical  unit  #4,  and 
a  secondary  address  whose  value  must  range  between  0  and  7.  If  no  secondary  address 
is  specified,  then  0  is  assumed.  As  summarized  in  Table  6-4,  secondary  addresses  pro- 
vide these  printer  options: 

1 .  Print  data  exactly  as  received. 

2.  Print  output  to  a  previously  specified  format. 

3.  Define  the  number  of  lines  to  be  printed  per  page. 

4.  Specify  the  space  separating  printed  lines  (Model  2022  Printer  only) . 

5.  Print  characters  that  are  not  part  of  the  standard  character  set. 

6.  Enable  special  diagnostic  messages  to  be  printed. 

Additional  formatting  can  be  specified  using  the  special  control  characters 
summarized  in  Table  6-5. 

PRINTING  DATA  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED 

To  print  data  exactly  as  received  you  must  open  a  logical  file  specifying  physi- 
cal unit  *4  and  no  secondary  address,  or  a  secondary  address  of  0.  Then  print  data 
using  PRINT*  and/or  CMD  statements. 

Printing  with  the  PRINT#  Statement 

The  PRINT*  statement  outputs  data  to  the  printer  just  as  it  would  to  a  cassette 
or  diskette  file.  For  example,  to  print  the  word  "MESSAGE",  enter  the  following  pro- 
gram and  run  it: 

10  OPEN  2,4 

20  PRINT#2, "MESSAGE" 

30  CLOSE  2 

40  STOP 

Each  time  you  run  this  program  the  single  word  "MESSAGE"  is  printed;  then  the 
following  display  appears: 

BREAK  IN  4e 
READV 

This  display  is  generated  by  the  STOP  statement  on  line  40. 

You  cannot  use  BASIC  4.0  DOPEN*  and  DCLOSE*  statements  to  access  the 
line  printer.  These  statements  will  only  work  with  diskette  files. 

Printing  with  the  CMD  Statement 

Instead  of  using  the  PRINT*  statement  you  can  transmit  data  to  the  printer  using 
the  CMD  statement.  But  the  CMD  statement  must  be  followed  by  at  least  one 
PRINT*  statement  before  the  printer  logical  file  is  closed.  To  demonstrate  the  use  of 
the  CMD  statement,  enter  and  run  the  following  program: 

10  OPEN  2,4 

20  CriD  2,  "MESSAGE" 

25  PRINT#£ 

30  CLOSE  2 

40  STOP 
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When  you  run  this  program  the  word  "MESSAGE"  will  be  printed  followed  by 
two  carriage  returns.  The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  25  generates  the  second  carriage 
return. 

Printing  With  CMD  and  PRINT  Statements 

After  a  CMD  statement  has  been  executed,  PRINT  statements  will  output  data 
to  the  printer  rather  than  the  display  until  the  next  PRINT*  statement  is  executed. 

To  demonstrate  this,  change  the  printer  program  as  shown  below  and  run  it: 

19  OPEN  2..  4 

20  CMH  2 

21  PRINT  " MESSAGE" 
21  PRINT#2 

26  PRINT  "MESSROE" 
30  CLOSE  2 
40  STOP 

When  you  run  this  program,  the  printer  will  execute  a  carriage  return,  then  it  will 
print  the  word  "MESSAGE"  followed  by  two  carriage  returns,  then  the  word 
"MESSAGE"  is  displayed.  The  CMD  statement  on  line  20  generates  the  first  carriage 
return;  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  21  causes  the  word  "MESSAGE"  to  be  printed  by 
a  carriage  return.  The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  25  generates  the  additional  carriage 
return.  The  PRINT  statement  on  line  26  displays  the  word  "MESSAGE". 

Now  remove  the  PRINT  statement  on  line  21.  When  you  run  the  program  again, 
the  printer  will  execute  two  carriage  returns,  but  the  word  "MESSAGE"  is  displayed;  it 
is  not  printed. 

A  Comparison  of  CIVID  and  PRINT#  Statements 

To  understand  what  happened  we  must  examine  the  slight  difference  between  the 
effect  of  a  CMD  statement,  as  compared  to  a  PRINT*  statement. 

Visualize  the  printer  as  a  substitute  for  the  display.  A  single  output  channel  goes 
from  the  CBM  computer  either  to  the  display,  or  to  the  printer.  When  an  OPEN  state- 
ment is  executed  specifying  physical  unit  4,  the  CBM  computer  is  told  that  a  printer  is 
present,  but  the  single  output  channel  still  selects  the  display. 

When  a  PRINT*  statement  is  executed  subsequently,  the  output  channel  is 
deflected  from  the  display  to  the  printer;  data  in  the  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list  is 
transmitted  to  the  printer,  then  the  output  channel  selects  the  display  again. 

When  a  CMD  statement  is  executed,  the  output  channel  is  deflected  from  the  dis- 
play to  the  printer,  data  in  the  CMD  statement  parameter  list  is  transmitted  to  the 
printer,  but  the  output  channel  is  left  selecting  the  printer;  the  display  no  longer  has  an 
output  channel. 

When  a  PRINT  statement  is  executed  after  a  CMD  statement,  data  is  printed,  not 
displayed,  because  the  CMD  statement  has  deflected  the  output  channel  from  the  dis- 
play to  the  printer.  But  as  soon  as  a  PRINT*  statement  is  executed,  the  output  channel 
is  deflected  back  to  the  display  at  the  end  of  the  PRINT*  statement's  execution.  A 
PRINT  statement  executed  after  the  PRINT*  statement  will  again  cause  data  to  be  dis- 
played. 

The  printer  must  be  closed,  like  any  other  logical  file.  When  the  CLOSE  state- 
ment is  executed,  the  CBM  computer  is  told  that  the  printer  is  no  longer  present. 
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If  the  output  channel  is  left  selecting  the  printer  rather  than  the  display  when  the 
printer  is  closed,  then  subsequent  PRINT  statements  will  continue  to  select  the  printer. 
To  demonstrate  this,  enter  and  run  the  following  program: 


The  BREAK  and  READY  lines  which  were  previously  displayed  are  now  printed 
since  the  output  channel  was  left  selecting  the  printer. 


CBM  computer  system  printers  will  automatically  format  output  for  you. 

First  you  must  specify  the  printer  format.  You  do  this  by  transmitting  an 
appropriate  text  string  to  the  printer,  using  secondary  address  2.  Text  string  charac- 
ters used  to  specify  printer  format  are  summarized  in  Table  6-5. 

Data  which  is  to  be  printed  using  the  specified  format  must  be  output  via  sec- 
ondary address  1.  Data  output  in  this  fashion  is  printed  using  the  most  recently 
transmitted  format  specification.  If  no  format  has  been  specified,  then  data  output  using 
secondary  address  1  is  printed  as  transmitted  -  as  it  would  be  if  output  via  secondary 
address  0. 

To  program  formatted  printer  output,  OPEN  two  logical  files:  one  file  selects 
physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  2;  the  other  file  selects  physical  unit  4  with 
secondary  address  1.  Then  transmit  format  specifications  and  data  using  the 
appropriate  logical  file  numbers. 

Printing  Formatted  Numeric  Data 

We  will  begin  by  examining  how  the  printer  can  format  numeric  data. 
Character  positions  for  each  numeric  field  are  specified  using  the  digit  9,  the 
letter  Z,  and  optionally,  a  decimal  point. 

The  decimal  point,  if  included,  will  be  printed  wherever  it  appears  in  the  numeric 
field.  Numbers  are  aligned  on  the  decimal  point. 

The  digit  9  and  the  letter  Z  both  specify  numeric  character  positions.  However  the 
letter  Z  forces  all  zeros  to  be  printed,  whereas  the  digit  9  prints  blanks  for  leading  zeros. 
Here  are  some  examples: 


10  OPEN  2,4 

26  cnn  2 

36  CLOSE  2 

35  PRINT  "MESSAGE" 

48  STOP 


When  you  run  this  program  you  will  see  the  following  printout: 


MESSAGE 
BREAK  IN  40 
REflHV 


FORMATTED  PRINTER  OUTPUT 


Number 


Format 
Specification 


Result 


999999.99 


123.456) 
6457  > 
-128.1  ) 


ZZZZZ.9 


(00123.4 
<  00123.4 
I  001 28.1 
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A  number  can  be  printed  with  a  preceding  sign,  or  a  trailing  sign. 

The  letter  S  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  number  field  specification  will 
cause  a  +  or  —  sign  to  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  numeric  field. 

A  minus  sign  (  — )  appearing  as  the  last  character  of  the  numeric  field  specifica- 
tion will  cause  negative  numbers  to  be  represented  by  a  trailing  minus  sign;  no  trail- 
ing plus  sign  is  printed. 

When  a  number  is  to  be  treated  as  a  $  value  then  the  $  sign  can  directly  precede 
the  number,  or  it  can  be  aligned  at  the  beginning  of  the  allotted  number  field.  The 
sign  can  precede  the  $  sign,  it  can  follow  the  number,  or  the  number  can  be  unsigned. 

For  the  simplest  specification,  add  a  $  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  numeric 
field  format.  This  will  cause  a  $  to  be  printed  in  the  first  (leftmost)  character  position  of 
the  numeric  field.  If  the  $  amount  is  to  be  printed  with  a  +  or  —  sign  preceding  the 
number,  then  the  format  must  begin  with  S$;  this  will  cause  a  +  or  —  sign,  and  then  a  $ 
character,  to  be  printed  in  the  first  two  character  positions  of  the  numeric  field. 

You  can  also  print  $  amounts  with  leading  zeros  suppressed  and  a  $  character 
appearing  in  front  of  the  first  numeric  digit.  For  this  specification  specify  all  digit  posi- 
tions preceding  the  decimal  point  using  $  characters;  add  one  more  $  character  to  specify 
the  $  sign.  Once  again  you  have  the  option  of  putting  an  S  at  the  beginning  of  the  format 
in  which  case  a  -I-  or  —  sign  will  precede  the  $  character. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  formats  that  include  a  sign  and/or  $  specification: 


Format  Printed 

Number  Specification  Result 

123.456  \  (123 

6457  >  S9999                      <  6457 

-128.1  ;  (  -128 

123.456  \  I  $0123.45 

6457  >  S$9999.99                  •?  $6457.00 

-128.1  '  (-$0128.10 

123.456  \  I  $123.45 

6457  >  S$9999.99                  <  $6457.00 

-128.1  )  \  -128.10 

123.456  )  i  $123.45 

6457  >  $$$$$.99-                  <  $6457.00 

-128.1  ;  I  $  128.10- 

123.456  )  /  $0123.45 

6457  >  $$$$$.99-                  <  $6457.00 

-128.1  )  ($0128.10- 


Later  we  will  describe  how  you  can  substitute  any  other  character  or  symbol  for 
the  $  sign  if  you  are  programming  in  a  country  that  does  not  use  $'s. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  formatted  numeric  printout,  key  in  program 
NUM. FORM. PRINT  as  listed  below.  This  program  reads  eight  miscellaneous  numbers 
from  the  DATA  statement  on  line  30,  then  prints  them  using  the  format  specified  by  the 
PRINT*  statement  on  line  100.  When  you  run^he  program,  a  single  column  of  num- 
bers will  be  printed,  as  shown  below  the  listing. 

10  REM  PROGRmM  "HUM. form. PRINT" 

20  REM  riEMOHSTRMTE  FORMRTTEIi  NUMERIC  PRINTOUT 

30  DRTfl  1 .  75..  -12300 .■  0. 74682..  12..  -456. 832..  23456. 7S..  -100. 758..  4789326 

70  OPEN  1.. 4,1: REM  OUTPUT  DRTfl  VIR  LUCaCflL  FILE  1 

80  OPEN  2..  4..  2:  REM  OUTPUT  DflTfl  FORMATS  VIR  LOGICAL  FILE  2 

90  REM  OUTPUT  liRTA  FORMAT 

1 00  PR  I  HT#2 ..  "  999999 .  99  " 

118  FOR  1=1  TO  3 
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128  REhU  H 
130  PRIHT#1..  N 
140  NEXT  I 
150  CLOSE  1 
155  CLOSE  2 
160  STOP 

1 2300 . 00 
■  j'  ^ 
12.  00 
456.83 
23456.78 
100. 79 
#*****.** 

Notice  that  numbers  have  been  aligned  on  the  decimal  point.  The  eighth  number  will 
not  fit  within  the  specified  numeric  field.  Asterisks  are  printed  in  all  digit  positions 
when  a  number  is  too  large  for  the  specified  format. 

Now  change  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100,  substituting  Z's  for  the  9's  pre- 
ceding the  decimal  point;  re-run  the  program.  Numbers  are  printed  as  follows: 

00000 1 . 75 

0 1 2306 . 60 
000066 . 74 
0000 1 2 . 00 
006456. 83 
023456. 78 
0001 06. 79 

Notice  that  the  Z's  cause  leading  zeros  to  be  printed.  The  eighth  number  still  overflows 
the  numeric  field  and  is  printed  as  asterisks.  Add  one  more  numeric  digit  position  pre- 
ceding the  decimal  point  and  the  eighth  number  will  be  printed.  Try  it  and  see  it  for 
yourself. 

You  cannot  mix  Z's  and  9's  in  tlie  pre-decimal  point  field  specification.  If  you 

do  the  printer  will  stop  interpreting  the  field  specification  at  the  character  change.  For 
example,  change  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100  as  follows: 

100  PRIHT#£..  "ZZ2Z999.99" 

Now  run  the  program.  Numbers  will  be  printed  as  though  the  field  specification 
were  "ZZZZ".  Now  try  changing  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100  as  follows: 

106  PRINT#2..  "99992ZZ. 99" 

When  you  run  the  program,  numbers  are  printed  as  though  the  specification  were 
"9999". 

Numbers  have  been  printed  unsigned.  In  order  to  print  a  leading  sign,  change 
the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100  as  follows: 

106  PRIHT#2..  "S9999999.99" 

Now  run  the  program.  Numbers  are  printed  with  a  leading  sign  and  suppressed 
leading  zeros  as  follows: 

+  1 . 75 

12360.00 
+  .  74 

+  12. 00 

456.83 
+  23456.78 
106.79 
+4789326. 00 
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To  print  a  trailing  sign,  cliange  tlie  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100  as  follows: 

100  PRINT#2..  "9999999.99-" 

Now  run  the  program.  A  minus  sign  appears  after  negative  numbers;  positive 
numbers  have  no  sign  printed. 

Notice  that  all  numbers  are  truncated  after  the  specified  digit  has  been  printed. 
The  printer  does  not  round  up. 

Now  we  will  convert  numbers  to  $  amounts  by  adding  a  $  sign  to  the  front  of  the 
numeric  specification.  We  will  also  print  a  leading  sign;  the  PRINT*  statement  on 
line  100  must  now  change  as  follows: 

100  PRINT#2..  "S$9999999.99" 

When  you  re-run  the  program  you  will  get  the  following  printout: 

+*  1 . 75 

-f  1 2300 . 00 
+S  .74 
+s  12.00 
-M  456. 83 
+$  23456.78 
-f  100.79 
+$4789326.  00 

Note  that  S  must  precede  the  $  sign.  If  a  $  precedes  the  S,  unformatted  numbers 
will  be  printed. 

It  is  common  in  financial  reports  to  identify  negative  $  amounts  with  a  trailing 
minus  sign.  You  can  generate  such  a  printout  by  removing  the  S  and  replacing  it  with  a 
trailing  minus  sign.  Change  line  100  as  follows: 

1 00  PR I NT#2 , " $9999999 . 99- " 

Now  re-run  the  program;  you  will  get  the  following  printout: 

*  1.75 
f  12300.00- 

*  .74 

*  12.00 

*  456.83- 

*  23456.78 
f  100.79- 
$4789326.00 

In  any  printout  of  $  amounts,  the  $  sign  can  be  printed  directly  in  front  of  the 
first  numeric  digit;  this  requires  all  character  positions  preceding  the  decimal  point 
to  be  filled  with  $  signs.  Change  100  as  follows: 

1 00  PR  I  NT#2  .."*******.  99- " 

Now  re-run  the  program;  you  will  get  the  following  printout: 

$1.75 
$12300.00- 
$.74 
$12.00 
$456.83- 
$23456. 78 
$100.79- 
*.*****.**** 

What  went  wrong?  The  eighth  number  was  printed  as  asterisks.  The  problem  is 
that  the  new  line  100  has  seven  $  characters  preceding  the  decimal  point;  it  needs  8.  You 
need  one  $  for  each  character  position  preceding  the  decimal  point,  plus  an  additional 
$  to  select  the  $  character  printout. 
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So  far  we  have  printed  formatted  numeric  data  in  a  single  column.  To  print  multi- 
column  data,  provide  a  separate  numeric  format  specification  for  each  column  using 
blank  spaces  to  separate  numeric  specifications.  To  illustrate  multi-column  printing  con- 
sider the  following  3-column  output: 


2  character  numeric  field 

3  blank  characters 

1 1  character  numeric  field 

6  blank  characters 

1 3  character  numeric  field 


Column  3.  Use  format 
XXXXXX.XXXXXX  to 
print  column  2 
amount  divided  by  3 

Column  2.  Use  format 
$XXXXXXX.XX  to 
print  a  $  amount 

Column  1 .  Use  format 
XX  to  print  the 
line  number 


The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100  must  change  as  follows  to  specify  the  3  col- 
umn format  illustrated  above: 

100  PRIHT#2.  "99  99-        9S9999 .  99S$S-3" 

We  will  change  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  130  to  print  line  number  I,  N,  and 
N/3.  Here  is  the  new  line  130: 

130  PRINT#l,I..N.N/3 

When  you  run  the  program  the  following  printout  will  be  generated: 

1  J1.75  .583333 

2  J12300.00-  4100.000000 

3  $.74  . 248940 

4  $12.00  4.000000 

5  *456.S3-  152.277333 

6  f 23456 . 78  73 1 8 . 926670 

7  $100.79-  33.599333 

8  $4789326.00  ******.****** 

Each  column  of  numbers  has  been  printed  according  to  the  specification  provided  for 
that  column  in  the  formatting  PRINT*  statement.  The  number  of  spaces  separating 
printed  columns  is  equal  to  the  number  of  spaces  separating  the  column  formats  in 
the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  100. 


Printing  Formatted  Strings 

To  print  formatted  strings  you  use  the  letter  A  to  identify  each  string  character 
position.  Use  space  codes  to  separate  fields,  if  necessary.  The  entire  format  is  specified 
as  a  single  string  variable  appearing  in  the  parameter  list  of  a  PRINT*  statement.  As  de- 
scribed earlier,  this  PRINT*  statement  must  specify  a  logical  file  number  which  was 
opened  to  physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  2. 
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String  variables  which  are  to  be  printed  using  the  specified  format  are  output  using 
another  PRINT*  statement  whose  logical  file  number  was  opened  specifying  physical 
unit  4  and  secondary  address  1 .  String  variables  in  tlie  PRINT*  statement  parameter 
list  must  be  separated  by  CHR$(29)  characters,  which  may  be  generated  using  the 
CURSOR  RIGHT  key  within  a  string.  Strings  are  left-justified  within  the  specified 
field;  trailing  character  positions  (if  any)  are  filled  with  blanks.  Leading  space  codes 
are  truncated. 

Here  are  two  PRINT*  statements  that  print  formatted  strings: 

1 00  PR  I  NT#;<: ..  "  flPlflfiflflfiflflFl  flfiflflflflRfifiRflfl " 

1 1 0  PR  I  NT#  V ..  I>1*CHR*  <  29  N* 

X  represents  any  valid  logical  file  number  that  has  been  opened  specifying  physi- 
cal unit  4  with  secondary  address  2.  Y  represents  any  logical  file  number  that  has  been 
opened  specifying  physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  1 . 

The  PRINT*X  statement  specifies  10-character  and  12-character  string  fields  sep- 
arated by  five  blank  spaces. 

The  PRINT*Y  statement  specifies  two  string  variables,  MS  and  N$,  separated  by 
the  required  separator  CHR$(29).  Notice  that  commas  have  not  been  used  to  separate 
elements  of  the  PRINT*Y  statement  parameter  list.  You  can  use  commas  if  you 
wish;  the  following  alternate  PRINT*Y  statement  is  valid: 

PR  I  NT#  V ..  M* .  CHR*  ( 29  > ..  N* 

You  can  replace  M$  and  N$  with  actual  string  elements,  with  or  without  commas 
separating  the  string  elements  from  the  CHR$(29)  separators.  This  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows: 

PR  I  HT#  V ..  "  ONE  "  CHR*  <  29  >  "  TWO  " 

To  illustrate  formatted  string  printing,  we  will  modify  program 
NUM.FORM.PRINT  to  generate  STR.FORM.PRINT.  The  program  and  sample 
run  are  listed  below. 

16  REM  PROGRfln  "STR.FORM.PRINT" 

20  REM  riEMONSTRRTE  FORMPlTTEIi  STRING  PRINTOUT 

30  BHTH     "MflRV  PtRKIHS"..  "35  WEST  ST.  " "BERKELEV" ,.  "CRLIFORNlH"  .  "94765" 

35  IiRTR  "345-67-3910"..  "SPONSOR"..  "RXC" 

70  OPEN  1..4..  l:REM  OUTPUT  URTR  VIA  LOGICRL  FILE  I 

80  OPEN  2..4..2:REM  OUTPUT  URTR  FORMRTS  VlH  LOGICRL  FILE  2 

90  REM  OUTPUT  DRTR  FORMRT 

100  PRIHT#2..  "RRRRRRRRRR  RRRRRRRRRRRR" 

105  SP*=CHR*<29:) 

110  rOR  1=1  TO  4 

120  RERB  Mt..H* 

130  PRIHT#1..M*..SP*..H$ 

140  ne:»:t  I 

150  CLOSE  1 
155  CLOSE  2 


The  PRINT*X  statement  appears  on  line  100  specifying  logical  file  2,  which  is 
opened  on  line  80.  The  PRINT*Y  statement  appears  on  line  130  specifying  logical  file  1 , 
which  is  opened  on  line  70.  Instead  of  using  CHR$(29)  in  the  PRINT*1  statement  on 
line  130,  we  use  SP$,  which  is  equated  to  CHR$(29)  on  line  105. 


MRRV  PERK I 
BERKELEY 


35  WEST  ST. 
CRLIFORNIfl 
345-67-8910 
fiXC 


94705 
SPOHSOR 
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The  eight  numeric  data  items  which  appeared  in  a  single  DATA  statement  in  the 
NUM. FORM. PRINT  program  now  occupy  two  DATA  statements  on  lines  30  and  35. 
Eight  string  variables  are  specifed;  they  consist  of  an  arbitrary  address  followed  by  a 
social  security  number  and  two  code  words,  shown  on  line  35  as  "SPONSOR"  and 
"  AXC". 

Note  that  the  first  field  (containing  the  name  MARY  PERKINS)  has  been  trun- 
cated after  the  I  of  PERKINS.  You  must  add  three  more  A's  to  the  first  field  specifica- 
tion in  order  to  accommodate  the  entire  name.  Notice  also  that  all  fields  are  left  justified. 
In  order  to  insert  leading  space  codes  you  cannot  use  a  normal  space  bar  character; 
you  must  use  CHR$(160),  the  upper  case  space  bar  character.  We  can  demonstrate 
this  by  adding  leading  blank  characters  to  one  string  variable;  we  will  choose  AXC. 
Change  the  data  statement  on  line  35  as  follows: 

35  DflThI  "345-67-8910"..  "SPONSOR",  "  flXC" 

'  Press  space  bar  twice 

Now  rerun  the  program.  The  printout  does  not  change.  The  two  blank  characters 
preceding  AXC  were  ignored.  Now  retype  the  modified  data  statement,  holding  the  shift 
key  down  while  you  enter  the  two  spaces  in  front  of  AXC.  This  time  when  you  run  the 
program  AXC  will  be  shifted  two  character  positions  to  the  right  in  the  printout. 

Using  string  concatenation  you  can  shift  string  variables  to  the  right  within  a 
string  field.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  modification  of  program  STR.FORM.PRINT 
shown  below,  followed  by  a  sample  run. 

10  REM  PROGRRM  "STR.FORM.PRINT" 

26  REM  DEMOHSTRFiTE  FORMfiTTED  STRING  PRINTOUT 

:"-:0  DRTfl     "MRRV  PERKINS" ..  "35  WEST  ST.  "..  "BERKELEY" ..  "CflLIFORNIR" ..  "94705" 

:^5  DRTfl  "345-67-8910"..  "SPONSOR"..  "RX'C" 

70  OPEN  1,4, l: REM  OUTPUT  DRTfl  VI R  LOGICRL  FILE  1 

.<;'0  OPEN  2, 4, 2:  REM  OUTPUT  DflTfl  FORMATS  VIR  LOGICRL  FILE  2 

90  REM  OUTPUT  DflTfl  FORMflT 

100  PRINT#2, "flflRRHflflflflfl  flflflflflflRRRRRfl" 

105  SP*=CHR*<29.') 

106  BL*="  ":REM  12  UPPER  CASE  SPACE  CODES  ^  

110  FOR  1=1  TO  4  " 

120  READ  M*,N* 

125  IF  LEN<M*><:10  THEN  M*=LEFT*<:EL*,  Oe-LEN'lM*:! )  .:'+M* 

126  IF  len<:n*><:i2  then  n*=left*(:bl*,  (i£-LENa«:):)>+N* 

130  PRINT#1,M*SP*N* 
140  NEXT  I 
150  CLOSE  1 
155  CLOSE  2 
160  STOP 

MARV  PERK I  35  WEST  ST. 
BERKELEY  CRLIFORNIfl 

94705  345-67-8910 
SPONSOR  K<C 

In  order  to  right-justify  string  fields,  statements  on  lines  125  and  126  check  for 
string  variables  that  are  shorter  than  the  specified  field  width.  Lengths  for  shorter  varia- 
bles are  increased  to  the  field  width  by  adding  leading  upper-case  space  characters.  Lead- 
ing upper-case  space  characters  are  taken  from  string  variable  BL$,  which  is  defined  on 
line  106.  The  number  of  upper-case  space  characters  is  computed  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  field  width  and  the  length  of  the  string  variable.  This  number  of  characters  is 
taken  from  BL$  using  the  LEFTS  function. 
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We  will  now  modify  program  STR.FORM. PRINT  to  print  data  using  a  reasonable 
format.  For  example,  the  five  name  and  address  fields  might  be  printed  in  a  single  verti- 
cal column  (with  no  truncated  characters),  while  the  three  additional  fields  are  printed 
on  a  single  line  below  the  name  and  address.  Program  STR.FORM.PRINTl,  listed 
below,  generates  the  required  printout.  A  sample  run  is  shown  after  the  listing. 

10  REM  PROGRflM  "STR. FORM. PRINT! " 

20  REM  DEMONSTRFlTE  FORMmTTEH  STRING  PRINTOUT 

30  DfiTFl     "MmRV  PERKINS",  "35  WEST  ST.  ",  "EERKELEV"  .■  "ChLIFuRHIh"  "94705" 

35  BhTH  "  345-t.?-89 1 0  " ,  "  SPONSOR  »  ,  "  flXC  " 

70  OPEN  1,4,1: REM  OUTPUT  DflTR  VIA  LOGICfiL  FILE  1 

30  OPEN  2, 4, 2: REM  OUTPUT  HflTH  FURMflTS  VIA  LOGICfiL  rlLE  2 

90  REM  OUTPUT  DhTh  FORMA  i 

105  SP*=CHRJ:<29:j 

110  FUR  1=1    iO  8 

1 20  Rtfili  MS  C I  ) 

140  NEKT  I 

150  PRINT#2, "HHHflHHHfiHHHAflH" 
160  FOR  1=1  Tu  5 
170  PRINT#l,Mf<i:) 
ISO  NEHT  I_ 

190  PRINT#2, "HAMHHMflflARH      AAAAAAA  AAA" 
200  PRINT#1 ,  M*(:6>SP*M*(7:)SP*MS<8:) 
210  CLOSE  1 

230  STOP 

MhRV  PERKINS 
35  WEST  ST. 

CALIFORNIH 
94705 

345-67-8910      SPONSOR  AXC 

All  eight  string  variables  have  been  read  into  the  string  array  M$(I)  by  the  FOR- 
NEXT  loop  on  lines  110  through  140,  before  any  string  data  is  printed  out.  Five  fields 
are  then  printed  in  a  single  vertical  column  by  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  160 
through  180,  using  the  format  specified  by  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  150.  A  new 
format  is  then  specified  by  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  190;  this  new  format  is  used 
to  print  out  the  last  three  string  variables  using  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  200. 

Printing  IVIIxed  Formatted  Data 

You  can  mix  numeric  and  string  data  in  formatted  printer  output.  A  simple 
demonstration  of  such  output  is  given  by  program  STR.F0RM.PRINT2,  which  is  listed 
below  together  with  a  sample  printout. 

10  REM  PROGRAM  "STR. FORM. PRINT2" 

20  REM  DEMONSTRATE  FORMHTTEH  STRING  PRINTOUT 

30  riATA     "MARV  PERKINS",  "35  WEST  ST.  ",  "EERKELEV" ,  "CALIFORNIA"  ,  "94705" 

35  DATA  "345-67-8910", "SPONSOR", "RKC" 

70  OPEN  1,4,1: REM  OUTPUT  DATA  VIA  LOGICAL  FILE  1 

80  OPEN  2, 4, 2: REM  OUTPUT  DATA  FORMATS  VIA  LOGICAL  FILE  2 

90  REM  OUTPUT  DATA  FORMAT 

105  ,SP*=CHR*<:29> 

1 1 0  F OR  1=1  TO  8 

120  READ  M$a:! 

150  PRIHT#2,"99  AAAfiflAAAAflfiRAA" 
'60  FOP  1=1  TO  5 
170  PRINT*1,  I,M$a;' 
ISO  NEKT  I 

190  rPINT#2, "99     RAAAAAAAAMH      AAAAAAA  AAA" 
200  PRINT#1,  I,M*(6)SP*M*<7:)SP*M|:(:s:) 
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210  CLOSE  : 
2?0  CLOSE  2 
230  STOP 

:  rlRRV  PERKINS 

2  35  WEST  ST. 

3  BERKELEV 

4  ChLIFORNIR 

5  94705 

6  345-67-8910      SPONSOR  RXC 

This  program  is  a  minor  variation  of  STR.FORM.PRINTl.  A  line  number 
numeric  followed  by  three  blank  spaces  has  been  added  to  the  two  PRINT*  statements 
on  lines  150  and  190.  The  data  output  PRINT*  statements  on  lines  170  and  200  each 
print  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  index. 

A  second  program,  PRINTDATE,  is  more  interesting.  It  accepts  the  month,  day 
and  year  entered  at  the  keyboard  as  three  separate  numeric  variables.  Each  date  is 
printed  with  a  dash  separating  month  from  day  and  day  from  year.  Program  PRINT- 
DATE  is  listed  below  together  with  a  sample  printout  for  three  dates. 

10  REM  PROGRFiM  " PRINTDATE" 

20  OPEN  1.. 4,1: REM  OUTPUT  DHTfl  VIA  LOGICAL  FILE  1 

30  OPEN  2..  4..  2:  REM  OUTPUT  BAT  A  FORMAT  VIA  LOGICAL  FILE  £ 

40  PRINT"3a«" 

50  INPUT  "ENTER  MONTH: ";M 

60  INPUT  "ENTER  DAV  "iB 

70  INPUT  "ENTER  VEAR  :".:V 

80  PRINT#2, "flflAAA  99A99A99" 

90  SP*=CHR*<29.'> 

1 00  PR  I  NT#  1 ..  "  DATE :  "  SP« ,  M ,  "  -  "  SP* ..  D . "  -  "  SP* ,  V 

110  PR  I  NT  "ANOTHER  DATE?  ENTER  V  FOR  VES  OR  N  FOR  NO"; 

120  GET  VN*:IF  VN*=""  THEN  120 

130  IF  VN*="N"  THEN  PRINTVN* : STOP 

140  IF  VN*0"V"  THEN  120 

150  GOTO  40 


DATE:  6-12-30 
DATE:  12-25-81 
DATE:        1-  1-70 

Program  PRINTDATE  makes  no  validity  checks  on  the  numbers  entered  for 
month,  day  and  year  since  we  want  to  focus  attention  on  printer  formatting  rather  than 
good  data  entry  programming  practice.  But  the  usefulness  of  formatted  printout  is 
obvious  from  the  example  below. 


Including  Literals  in  Formatted  Printout 

The  printer  format  specification  can  include  literal  cliaracters.  A  literal 
character  is  printed  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  printer  format  specification;  it  does 
not  specify  format  for  data  occurring  in  a  subsequent  PRINT*  statement.  A  literal 
character  must  be  preceded  by  the  REVERSE  ON  (RVS)  character.  The  character 
coming  directly  after  the  REVERSE  ON  is  printed  normally.  In  consequence  you  cannot 
print  reverse  field  literal  characters. 

Program  PRINTDATELl  makes  very  simple  use  of  literals.  A  literal  dash  sepa- 
rates month  from  day  and  day  from  year,  replacing  the  string  used  by  program  PRINT- 
DATE.  To  create  program  PRINTDATELl,  load  program  PRINTDATE  from  the  pre- 
vious section,  then  change  the  PRINT*  statements  on  lines  80  and  100  as  shown  below. 
PRINTDATELl  and  PRINTDATE  generate  the  same  display  and  printout. 
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:0  REM  PROGRRM  "PRINTDfiTELl " 

20  OPEN  1..  4..  l-REM  OUTPUT  BflTR  VIA  LOuICflL  ULE  l 

30  OPEN  2..4,2:REr'1  OUTPUT  IflTfl  FORMFl"^  V!R  LOGICHL  FILE  2 

40  PRINT":i>M" 

50  INPUT  "ENTER  MONTH M 

60  INPUT  "ENTER  DRV  ";II 

70  INPUT  "ENTER  VERR  :".V 

SO  PRIHT#2,  "Mflfiflfl  R9:*-99S-99" 

40  sp$=rHR$''2y:) 

100  PRINT#1,  "DATE:  "SPJ..  V 

::e  print"rnuther  drte?  enter  v  for  ves  or  n  for  no"; 

■20  get  VNf^IF  VN$=""  THEN  120 
130  IF  VN*="N"  THEN  PRINTVN$ : STOP 
140  IF  VH$<>"V"  THEN  120 
150  GOTO  40 

You  can  create  forms,  while  printing  output,  by  making  appropriate  use  of 
literals  in  printer  format  statements.  However,  literals  and  text  must  come  from  the 
same  character  set.  Moreover,  the  printers  recognize  the  PET  character  sets.  When 
using  CBM  computers,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  generate  forms  using  literals. 
But  a  program  written  on  a  2001  computer  can  be  run  on  a  CBM  computer  in  order  to 
generate  forms. 

SPECIAL  PRINTER  CONTROL  CHARACTERS 

There  are  a  number  of  special  printer  control  characters  which  modify  printer 
output  when  inserted  in  data.  Printer  control  characters  are  summarized  in  Table  6-4. 

Printer  control  characters  are  inserted  in  the  data  stream  transmitted  to  the 
printer  via  secondary  address  0  or  1.  Printer  control  characters  are  not  transmitted  as 
part  of  the  format  specified  using  secondary  address  2. 

You  can  use  printer  control  characters  with  formatted  or  unformatted  prin- 
touts. 

The  first  two  entries  in  Table  6-4,  CHR$(29)  and  CHR$(160),  must  be  used  with 
formatted  printouts  (as  previously  described);  they  are  ignored  in  unformatted  prin- 
touts. 

Codes  listed  as  optional  in  Table  6-4  can  be  used  with  formatted  or  unformatted 
printouts;  their  effect  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

Enhanced  Character  Printout 

CBM  printers  normally  generate  characters  using  a  dot  matrix  that  is  seven  dots 
high  and  six  dots  wide.  If  you  include  a  CHR$(1)  character  within  a  data  output 
PRINT*  statements  parameter  list,  all  characters  following  the  CHR$(1)  are  printed 
double-width:  using  a  dot  matrix  that  is  seven  dots  high  and  12  dots  wide.  More  than 
one  CHR$(1)  character  can  appear  in  a  single  parameter  list.  Each  CHR$(1)  character 
takes  the  previous  character  width  and  doubles  it.  Following  two  CHR$(1)  characters, 
therefore,  7  by  24  dot  matrices  will  be  used  to  print  characters.  After  a  third  CHR$(1) 
character,  7  by  48  dot  matrices  would  be  used. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  enchanced  printout,  load  program  STR.FORM.PRINTl 
and  add  the  following  line: 


125  M$a>=CHR*t:i>+M*(:i> 
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When  you  run  this  modified  program,  the  first  printed  column  (including  name, 
address  and  social  security  number)  is  printed  using  double-width  characters.  The  word 
SPONSOR  uses  quadruple- width  characters,  while  the  letters  AXC  are  printed  using 
characters  that  are  eight  times  normal  width.  Here  is  a  sample  printout: 

g  Q  R  V  ^  e;  E  R  K  ^  H  S 

i:ER:KELEV 
CRI—  I  FORM  I  M 

S"  -=1-  V  f(  5     

3  ^  5  —  6  7"  —  S  3  1  e>  -=-  F="  C       "== "— '  f^-  " — " 

What  happened? 

Line  125  added  an  enchancement  character  to  the  beginning  of  each  string  varia- 
ble. Therefore  the  first  string  variable  on  any  line  is  printed  double-width,  the  second 
string  variable  is  printed  quadruple-width  and  the  third  variable  is  printed  using  charac- 
ters that  are  eight  times  standard  width. 

You  do  not  have  to  concatenate  CHR$(1)  characters  to  strings.  You  can  insert 
CHR$(1)  into  tlie  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list,  but  you  must  not  use  commas 
to  separate  CHR$(1).  For  example,  reload  program  STR.FORM.PRINTl,  and  replace 
line  200  with  these  two  lines: 

195  E*=CHR*a> 

200  PR  I  NT#  1 .  E*ri*  (  6  )  SP$E*M*  <  ?  )  SP*E*M*  C  8  ) 

When  you  run  this  program,  the  name  and  address  are  printed  using  standard 
character  widths.  The  social  security  number  is  printed  using  double-character  widths, 
the  word  SPONSOR  is  printed  using  quadruple-character  width,  while  AXC  is  printed 
using  characters  that  are  eight  times  normal  width.  Here  is  a  sample  printout: 

MRRV  PERKINS 
35  WEST  ST. 
EERKELEV 
CflLIFORNIfl 

94705     

3   s — e  T' — s  3 1  ©        -=-  r=-  ci  n  s  o  f^:  *—* 

You  can  print  enhanced  numeric  variables.  The  numeric  variable  is  included  in 
the  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list,  but  it  must  have  commas  separating  it  from 
other  variables.  To  demonstrate  enhanced  numeric  printout  we  will  again  start  with 
program  STR.FORM.PRINTl.  Modify  lines  190  through  200  as  follows: 

PRIHT#2,  "flflMflflflflflRflfi      99999  MMMflfiMM" 

195  tJ=CHR$a> 

196  H= 12345 

208  PRINT#1 ..  Etm^toSFt,  N,  EfM*';?;' 

The  final  line  printer  format  has  been  changed  by  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line 
190;  two  string  fields  are  printed  with  a  numeric  field  appering  between  them.  The 
PRINT*  statement  on  line  200  specifies  M$(6)  and  M$(7)  as  the  two  string  fields,  with 
the  new  numeric  variable  N  between  them.  N  is  equated  to  12345  on  line  196.  In  the 
parameter  list  of  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  200  notice  that  the  numeric  variable  N 
is  separated  using  commas,  but  commas  are  not  used  to  separate  string  variables. 
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These  syntax  rules  are  very  specific  and  must  be  observed  in  order  to  generate  success- 
ful mixed,  enhanced  numeric  and  string  printout.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  printout 
generated  by  STR.FORM.PRINTl  with  lines  190  through  200  modified  as  listed  above: 

fIFlRV  PERKINS 
35  WEST  ST. 
EERKELEV 
CRLIFORHIH 
94705 

3-=+S  — e?'— :33  1  Gi  ==:  F=- O  h-l       CDi  F5: 

You  can  cancel  character  enhancement  using  the  CHR$(129)  character.  Subse- 
quent characters  revert  to  standard  size  until  another  CHR$(1)  character  is  encoun- 
tered. 

Printing  Reverse  Field  Characters 

Reverse  field  characters  can  be  included  in  a  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list 
using  the  RVS  ON  and  RVS  OFF  keys.  However,  you  should  not  print  more  than  five 
consecutive  lines  of  reverse  field  characters;  if  you  do,  the  printhead  will  wear  out  very 
quickly. 

Printing  Control  Characters 

To  print  a  quote  character  you  must  use  CHR$(34). 

If  you  print  a  single  CHR$(34),  or  any  odd  number  of  quote  characters  in  this 
fashion,  then  the  printer  will  subsequently  display  all  control  characters  via  their 
graphic  representation. 

The  only  time  you  are  likely  to  do  this  is  when  you  are  listing  programs  which 
include  control  characters  that  would  not  normally  be  printed. 

PAGE  FORMAT 

Number  of  Lines  per  Page 

Unless  otherwise  instructed,  CBM  printers  pay  no  attention  to  page  length.  To 
enable  paging,  transmit  the  CHR$(147)  character  to  the  printer  as  data.  The  printer 
then  assumes  a  66-line  page;  it  prints  60  lines,  skips  six  lines,  prints  another  60  lines, 
and  so  on.  Below  is  the  listing  for  a  simple  program  that  turns  paging  on,  then  prints  a 
line  number  followed  by  the  character  string  ABCDEFG.  If  you  enter  and  run  this  pro- 
gram, you  will  see  paged  printing  in  action. 

10  REM  PROGRAM  "PRGING"  TESTS  PRGING  OPTIONS 

20  OPEN  1..4:REM  OPEN  UNFORMHTTEIi  PRINTOUT 

30  REM  SELECT  PAGING 

40  PRINT#l,CHR*a47:) 

50  FOR  1=1  TO  100 

60  PR  I  NT#  1 ..  I ,  "  ABCDEFG  " 

70  NEXT  I 

30  CLOSE  1 

90  STOP 
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You  can  change  the  number  of  lines  printed  per  page  once  paging  has  been 
enabled.  To  do  this,  you  output  the  selected  number  of  lines  as  numeric  data  to  a  logical 
file  which  must  be  opened  specifying  physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  3.  The 
printer  then  assumes  that  the  page  length  equals  the  number  of  lines  specified,  plus  six. 
The  specified  number  of  lines  are  printed  on  each  page,  with  six  skipped  lines  between 
each  page.  Program  PAGINL25,  listed  below,  prints  25  lines  per  page. 

IPi  REM  PpnnRRM  "pflGIHGL25"  TESTS  PAGING  OPTIONS 
opi  npFN  1.4:  REM  OPEN  UHFORMRTTEH  PRINTOUT 

2S  OPEN  3..  4..  3:  REM  OPEN  FILE  TO  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  LINES  PER  PRGE 
30  REM  SELECT  PRCING 
40  PRINT#l..CHR$a47:> 

45  PRINT#3..25:REM  SELECT  25  LINES  PER  PRGE 

=;0  FOR  1  =  1  TO  100 

fiR  FRINT#1..  I..  "RECDEFG" 

70  NEXT  I 

80  CLOSE  1 

S?i  CLGSE  3 

90  STOP 

The  PRINT*  statement  on  line  45  specifies  25  lines  per  page.  Logical  file  3  is 
opened  on  line  25. 

You  can  change  the  number  of  printed  lines  per  page  by  outputting  a  new  value  to 
secondary  address  3.  The  new  value  goes  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page; 
the  current  page  is  printed  using  the  old  number  of  lines  per  page. 

Add  the  following  line  to  program  PAGINGL25: 

55  IF  1=23  THEN  PRINT#3..  10 

Run  the  program  twice.  The  first  time  a  25-line  page  is  printed,  followed  by  a  number  of 
ten-line  pages.  But  on  the  second  execution  something  strange  happens;  a  ten-line  page 
is  printed,  followed  by  a  25-line  page,  and  then  a  number  of  ten-line  pages.  The  printer 
remembered  the  previously  specified  number  of  lines  per  page  and  used  it  for  the  first 
page  of  the  new  run. 


Top  of  Form 

While  paging  is  in  effect,  if  you  print  a  CHR$(19)  character,  the  printer  will 
skip  remaining  lines  on  the  current  page,  and  position  itself  at  the  first  print  line  of 
the  next  page.  Printing  continues  from  this  new  position.  This  is  referred  to  as  a  top  of 
form.  If  a  page  does  not  print  to  the  last  line  (and  this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion), you  should  end  the  page  by  prinUng  a  top  of  form;  this  will  advance  the  printer  to 
the  next  page.  You  do  not  have  to  count  remaining  lines  and  skip  over  them. 


Space  Between  Lines  (Model  2022) 

The  model  2022  printer  allows  you  to  change  the  space  between  printed  lines. 
Printers  divide  each  vertical  inch  into  144  steps.  Normally  each  line  is  allotted  24  steps. 
Thus  six  lines  are  printed  per  vertical  inch.  The  model  2022  line  printer  allows  you  to 
change  the  number  of  lines  that  will  be  printed  per  vertical  inch.  To  do  this,  you  must 
open  a  logical  file  specifying  physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  6.  Then  output  a 
CHR$  function  to  this  logical  file  number,  specifying  the  new  number  of  steps  per  line 
as  the  CHR$  function's  argument. 
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Suppose  you  want  to  print  eight  lines  per  inch;  the  number  of  steps  per  inch  then 
becomes  144/8,  which  equals  18.  Here  are  the  statements  needed  to  make  this  change: 

10  OPEN  6.4.6 

20  PRINT#6.CHR*<18) 

If  you  have  a  model  2022  printer,  load  program  PAGINGL25,  insert  these  two  lines, 
then  run  the  program.  Lines  will  be  printed  with  no  space  in  between  them;  the  vertical 
width  of  characters  does  not  change  when  you  increase  the  number  of  lines  per  inch. 
Steps  are  removed  (or  inserted)  between  lines.  By  specifying  appropriate  steps  per  line 
you  can  print  lines  that  overlap,  or  have  a  lot  of  space  between  them. 

DEFINING  YOUR  OWN  CHARACTERS 

CBM  printers  allow  you  to  define,  or  draw,  your  own  printer  characters. 

All  printer  characters  are  generated  using  a  7  x  6  dot  matrix.  To  create  your  own 
character  draw  7x6  dot  matrix  as  follows: 

64  r  I  I  I  I  I 

32 
16 
8 

4  'ZZZZ 

2  

1 1  I  I  M  r~ 

Each  row  in  the  dot  matrix  is  represented  by  a  number,  ranging  from  1  to  64.  The 
top  row  has  the  value  of  64,  while  the  bottom  row  has  the  value  1.  (Each  row  value  is 
double  the  previous  row  value.) 

Now  generate  your  character  by  drawing  dots  in  the  7x6  matrix.  Here  is  an 
English  pound  character: 

32  32 
16 

8     8     8  8 
4     4     4  4 
2 

11111-1 
1     13   63    77   77  33 

CHR$(1  )CHR$(1 3)CHR$(63)CHR$(77)CHR$(33) 

You  must  now  convert  the  character  into  6  numbers.  Each  number  corresponds 
to  1  column  of  the  7  x  6  matrix  and  identifies  the  dots  in  that  column.  The  first  of  the  6 
numbers  represents  the  left-most  column  and  the  last  of  the  6  numbers  represents  the 
right-most  column. 

To  compute  the  number  for  any  column,  write  down  row  values  corresponding  to 
each  existing  dot,  then  sum  the  row  values,  as  illustrated  above. 

Next  the  six  numbers  must  be  converted  into  a  six-character  string;  each 
character  of  the  string  is  a  CHR$  function,  where  the  column  total  becomes  the  CHR$ 
function  argument.  Thus  the  English  pound  character  becomes  a  six-character  string 
where  the  first  character  has  the  value  CHR$(1),  the  second  character  has  the  value 
CHR$(13),  the  third  character  has  the  value  CHR$(63),  the  fourth  and  fifth  characters 
both  have  the  values  CHR$(77),  and  the  sixth  character  has  the  value  CHR$(33).  This 
string  is  output  to  the  printer  using  a  PRINT*  statement  that  specifies  a  logical  file 
opened  with  physical  unit  4  and  secondary  address  5.  The  printer  stores  the  special 
character;  it  does  not  print  it.  Subsequently  any  PRINT*  statement  that  prints  data 
specifies  the  special  character  using  the  function  CHR$(254). 


64 

• 

• 

32 
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16 
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8 
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• 
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• 
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The  steps  needed  to  print  a  special  character  are  illustrated  by  program 
POUNDCHAR  listed  below.  This  program,  when  executed,  will  print  a  column  of  ten 
English  pound  signs. 

10  kEM  PROGRFiri  "PuUHDCHflR" 

20  SEH  DEilONbTRflTE  SPECIAL  PRINTER  CHmRRCTER  GENERhTIOH 
30  IihTfl  1 13,  63,.  77..  77..  33 
35  EP*="" 

open  1..  4:rem  ophh  printer 
50  OPEN  5,4,5  RErl  OPEN  SPECIAL  CHRRflCTER  CENERfiTION  FILE 
60  FOR  1=1  TO  6 
70  REflli  EP 
80  EP*=EP*+CHR*(EP> 
90  NEXT  I 
35  PRINT#5,EPt 
100  FuR  1=1  TO  10 

110  priht#i,chr$(:254:j 

120  NEXT  I 
130  CLOSE  1 
140  CLOSE  5 
150  STOP 

Let  us  examine  how  the  pound  sign  is  created  and  printed. 
The  data  statement  on  line  30  specifies  the  number  and  location  of  dots  in  the 
character  matrix,  as  illustrated  previously. 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  on  lines  60  through  90  generate  the  six-character  string 
representing  the  pound  sign  and  assign  this  string  to  string  variable  EP$.  Each  number 
from  the  data  statement  is  read  into  numeric  variable  EP  by  the  READ  statement  on 
line  70;  this  numeric  value  is  converted  into  a  character,  and  a  character  is  concatenated 
to  EPS  on  line  80.  The  assembled  string  is  output  to  logical  file  5  on  line  95.  Logical  file  5 
was  opened  on  line  50  specifying  physical  unit  4  and  secondary  address  5.  After  the 
PRINT*  statement  on  line  95  has  been  executed,  the  printer  holds  one  special 
character,  which  it  recognizes  and  prints  on  encountering  a  CHR$(254)  function  in  the 
data  string  received  from  a  PRINT*  statement.  This  occurs  each  time  the  PRINT* 
statement  on  line  110  is  executed. 

Note  that  the  CBM  printer  can  only  recognize  one  special  character  at  any  time. 
You  can  change  the  special  character  by  creating  a  new  6  character  string  and  outputting 
this  string  to  the  printer  via  secondary  address  5.  Although  this  technique  is  quite 
straightforward,  it  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  many 
special  characters. 


Using  Special  Characters  to  Print  Non-Dollar  Monetary  Data 

The  $  sign  is  not  much  use  when  printing  financial  data  outside  of  the  USA  and 
Canada.  Some  other  character  must  be  substituted  for  the  $  sign.  This  is  easily  done 
using  formatted  printout  in  conjunction  with  special  character  generation. 

Program  POUNDVAL,  listed  below,  uses  the  English  pound  character  which  we 
just  generated  to  print  English  financial  data  with  a  trailing  sign.  Two  sample  printouts 
are  shown  at  the  end  of  the  listing. 

10  REM  PROGRRM  " POUND VflL" 

20  REM  PRINT  fl  NUMERIC  VALUE  RS  BRITISH  POUNDS 

30  REM  CRERTE  THE  POUND  SIGN 

40  DRTft  1 , 1 3 , 63 , 77 ..  77 ..  33 

50  OPEN  5, 4., 5 

60  EP*="" 

70  FOR  1=1  TO  6 

S0  RERD  EP 

90  ep*=ep*+chr*(:ep::. 

100  NEXT  I 

110  PRINT#5,EPf 
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120  OPEN  1..4..  1-REM  USE  FORMflTTEIi  PRINTOUT 
130  OPEN  2,4,2 

140  REM  OUTPUT  ENGLISH  POUND  PRINT  FORMRT 
150  PRINT#2,  "flPlFififlfl  Fl99999<9.'59-" 
160  INPUT  "ENTER  AMOUNT: ",N 

1 70  PR  I  NT#  1 ,  "  VRLUE=  "  CHR*  C  23  CHR*  (  254  >  CHP*  C  29  )  .  N 
1S0  CLOSE  1 
190  CLOSE  2 
200  CLOSE  5 
210  STOP 

VflLLIE=      S.  1234.56 
'v'fiLUE=      f  1234.56- 

The  pound  sign  is  created  by  statements  on  lines  40  through  110.  These  state- 
ments have  been  taken  from  program  POUNDCHAR. 

The  OPEN  statement  on  lines  120  and  130  open  logical  files  1  and  2  for  formatted 
printout.  The  format  is  output  by  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  150;  a  six-character 
string  field  if  specified,  followed  by  three  blank  spaces  and  then  a  numeric  field  with  pre- 
ceding single  character  string  field.  The  numeric  field  has  two  places  after  the  decimal 
point  and  a  trailing  sign 

The  INPUT  statement  on  line  160  lets  you  enter  a  number  which  is  assigned  to 
numeric  variable  N.  N  is  printed  by  the  PRINT*  statement  on  line  170. 

Let  us  examine  this  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list. 

The  string  "VALUE  =  "  is  printed  in  the  first  6  character  string  fields.  This 
character  is  followed  by  the  mandatory  string  separator  CHR$(29).  Three  spaces  are 
printed  as  required  by  the  printer  format.  Next  comes  a  single  character  string  field.  The 
character  is  CHR$(254);  it  is  followed  by  the  mandatory  CHR$(29)  string  field  termina- 
tor. CHR$(254)  selects  the  special  character.  The  pound  sign  is  therefore  printed  in 
front  of  the  numeric  field.  Numeric  variable  N  is  printed  in  the  numeric  field. 

PRINTER  DIAGNOSTIC  MESSAGES 

If  you  are  having  problems  with  printer  output,  enable  a  logical  file  selecting 
physical  unit  4  with  secondary  address  4.  This  will  cause  the  printer  to  output 
detailed  diagnostic  messages  when  it  encounters  identifiable  errors  in  printout 
specifications.  You  do  not  have  to  execute  any  statements  in  order  to  generate  error 
diagnostics;  they  are  output  automafically. 

Programs  in  their  final  form  will  not  normally  use  printer  diagnostic  messages. 
These  diagnosUc  messages  are  used  while  you  are  writing  a  program,  in  order  to  find 
errors. 

You  can  create  a  sample  diagnostic  message  by  loading  program 
STR.FORM.PRINTl  into  memory.  Change  one  of  the  A  format  specificaUons  on  line 
190  to  some  illegal  character  such  as  Q.  Then  add  the  following  line: 

35  OPEN  4,4,4 

When  you  run  the  program  an  error  message  similar  to  the  one  shown  below  will 
be  generated. 

MRRV  PERKINS 

35  WEST  ST. 

BERKELEV 

CflLIFORNlR 

94705 

345-6 

flflRRRQRflflflR      RRRRflflfl  HRR 

t 

#**»#BRIl  FORMAT**.*** 
PONSOR  RXC 
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System  Information 


CBM  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  ORGANIZATION 

The  CBM  computer  uses  a  6502  microprocessor.  The  display  screen,  cassette 
tape  unit,  lieyboard  diskette  drives  and  printer  are  physical  devices  that  have  been 
described  in  Chapter  2.  The  three  external  I/O  ports  are  interfaced  through  the  2K 
block  of  memory-mapped  I/O.  The  organization  of  the  CBM  computer  system  is  shown 
in  Figure  7-1.  On  4K/8K  PETs,  the  cassette  tape  unit  connects  directly  to  the  1/0  block, 
and  the  Cassette  Tape  Interface  is  available  for  connecting  a  second  cassette  unit.  On 
16K/32K  PETs  the  cassette  tape  unit  is  connected  through  the  Cassette  Tape  Interface; 
additional  tape  units,  if  any  are  desired,  must  be  interfaced  through  the  IEEE  488  port. 
Such  tape  units  would  operate  under  different  protocol  than  standard  tape  units.  The  six 
ROM,  RAM,  and  1/0  blocks  are  allocated  from  the  total  65K  bytes  of  available  memory 
(IK  =  1024). 

Memory  allocation  by  4K  blocks  is  shown  in  Table  7-1.  Each  portion  of  the 
memory  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the  following  text. 
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14K  ROM 
(BASIC 
and  OS) 


8K-  RAM 

(Storage  and 
User  Pgm) 


^  Expansion  ^  ^ 
I  I 


Display 
Screen 


4K 

Video  RAM 


6502 
Micro- 
processor 


I 


ROM 

12K 


Expansion 
RAM 


.J 


Cassette 
Tape  Unit 


2K 

I/O 


Keyboard 

Cassette 

Tape 
Interface 

Diskette 
Drives 

IEEE  488 
Interface 

Parallel 
User  Port 

Line 
Printer 

'  Varies  from  4K  RAM  with  28K  Expansion  RAM  to  32K  RAM  with  no  Expansion  RAM 


Figure  7-1.  PET  Block  Diagram 


Table  7-1.  Memory  Allocation  by  4K  Blocks 


Block 

Memory 

Start  Address 

Description 

Type 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

0 

RAM 

0 

0000 

Working  storage,  start  of  text 

1 

RAM 

4096 

1000 

Text  and  variable  storage  (8K  only) 

2 

8192 

2000  \ 

3 

12288 

3000  J 

4 

16384 

4000  I 

Expansion  RAM 

5 

20480 

5000  / 

6 

24576 

6000  1 

7 

28672 

7000  / 

8 

RAM 

32768 

8000 

Screen  Memory  (and  I/O  —  BASIC  4.0  only) 

9 

ROM 

36864 

9000  ) 

10 

ROM 

40960 

AOOO  V 

Expansion  ROM 

1 1 

ROM 

45056 

8000  ) 

Start  of  BASIC  4.0 

12 

ROM 

49152 

COOO 

BASIC  (principally  statement  interpreter) 

13 

ROM 

53248 

DOOO 

BASIC  (principally  math  package) 

14 

ROM 

57344 

EOOO 

Screen  Editor  (2K) 

I/O 

59392 

E800 

I/O  Memory  (2K) 

15 

ROM 

61440 

FOOO 

Operating  System  (OS) 
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Addresses  0-8191:  8K  RAM  (Storage  and  User  Program) 

The  first  block  of  RAM  is  allocated  to  working  storage,  the  stack,  tape  buffers, 
and  storage  of  user  programs.  The  amount  of  active  RAM  may  be  4K  (addresses  0- 
4095),  8K  (addresses  0-8191),  16K  (addresses  0-16384),  or  32K  (addresses  0-32767). 
The  first  IK  allocation  (to  1024)  is  fixed;  the  larger  the  memory  size,  the  more  space  is 
available  in  the  user  program  area. 

0  I 


BASIC 
Working 
Storage 


256 


Tape  Read 
Working 
Storage 


BASIC 
Stack 


512 


634 


826 


1024 


OS 
Working 
Storage 


Tape  Buffer 
#1 


Tape  Buffer 
#2 


Text 


Variables 
and  Arrays 


Strings 


Available  for  user  if  no 
console  tape  I/O 

Available  for  user  if  no 
second  cassette 


User  program  area 


(4K)  4095 

(8K)  8191 
(16K)  16383 
(32K)  32767 

Locations  0  through  255  are  used  by  the  BASIC  interpreter  as  woricing  storage 
locations.  This  area  is  detailed  in  Appendix  F. 

Locations  256  through  51 1  are  used  mainly  by  the  BASIC  Stack.  A  portion  of  the 
area  beginning  at  location  256  and  proceeding  upward  is  used  by  the  Tape  Read  routine 
for  error  correction  and  by  BASIC  as  an  expansion  bulTer.  The  stack  begins  at  location 
511  and  proceeds  downward.  Storage  is  allocated  dynamically  as  needed.  An  OUT  OF 
MEMORY  error  occurs  if  the  stack  pointer  reaches  the  end  of  available  space  in  this 


area. 
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Locations  512  through  633  are  used  by  the  "Operating  System"  (OS)  as  working 
storage  locations.  This  area  is  detailed  in  Appendix  F. 

Locations  634  through  825  form  a  192-byte  tape  buffer  for  the  console  tape 
cassette.  Locations  826  through  1023  form  a  second  192-byte  tape  buffer  for  the 
optional  second  cassette  unit.  User-written  assembly  language  programs  can  be  stored  in 
tape  buffers  if  there  are  no  tape  cassettes,  or  no  second  cassette  in  the  system. 

Locations  1024  through  the  end  of  available  RAM  are  used  to  store  user  programs 
and  variables.  Programs  begin  at  location  1024  and  are  stored  upward  toward  the  end  of 
memory.  Variable  storage  begins  after  the  end  of  the  program.  Array  storage  begins  at 
the  end  of  variable  storage.  Strings  are  stored  beginning  at  the  end  of  memory  and  work- 
ing downward.  An  OUT  OF  MEMORY  error  occurs  if  an  upgoing  pointer  meets  the 
downgoing  pointer. 

Addresses  8192-32767:  Expansion  RAM  24K 

Memory  addresses  8192  through  32767  are  allocated  for  expansion  of  RAM  to 

32K. 

8192 
12288 


16384 
20480 


24576 
28672 
32767 

32K  of  RAM  address  space  is  allocated  between  active  RAM  and  expansion 
RAM,  as  follows: 

Active  RAM         Expansion  RAM 

4K  (0-4095)       28K  (4096-32767) 
8K  (0-8191)       24K  (8191-32767) 
16K  (0-1638) 


Expansion 
RAIVI 


Expansion 
RAM 


Expansion 
RAIVI 


Expansion 
RAM 


Expansion 
RAM 


Expansion 
RAM 
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Addresses  32768-36863:  4K  Video  RAM 

The  first  thousand  locations  of  this  block,  from  addresses  32768  through  33767, 
are  allocated  to  screen  memory.  A  POKE  to  any  of  these  locations  displays  the  character 
in  the  appropriate  screen  position. 


TV  RAM  for 
80-column  display 


Used  for  I/O 
by  BASIC  4.0 


32768 


33792 


34816 


35840 


36863 


TV  RAM 


TV  RAM  or 
images  of 
TV  RAM 


Images  of 
TV  RAM 


Images  of 
TV  RAM 


TV  RAM  for 
40-column  display 


Addresses  36864-49151:  Expansion  ROIVI  12K 

Memory  addresses  36864  through  49151  are  allocated  for  optional  expansion  of 
ROM  to  26K. 


36864 


40960 


45056 


49151 


Expansion 
ROM 


Expansion 
ROM 


Expansion 
ROM 


4K 


BASIC  4.0  uses 
this  expansion  ROM 


Addresses  49152-65535:  14K  ROM  and  2K  I/O 

Locations  49152  (45056  for  BASIC  4.0)  through  59391  and  locations  61440 
through  65535  hold  the  BASIC  interpreter  and  OS  diagnostics.  Memory-mapped  I/O 
locations  are  from  59392  through  61439. 


45056  or  49152 


10K  or  14K 


Location  65535  is  the  end  of  CBM  memory. 
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MEMORY  MAP 

Detailed  memory  maps  used  by  different  versions  of  CBM  BASIC  are  shown  in 
Appendix  F.  Table  F-1  describes  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs  used  in  the  original  PET 
computers.  Table  F-2  shows  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs  used  in  BASIC<3.0.  Table 
F-3  shows  the  most  recent  memory  map  for  BASIC  4.0. 

Tables  F-1  and  F-2  show  the  memory  address  in  decimal  and  hexadecimal.  You 
should  use  the  decimal  value  as  the  PEEK  or  POKE  address.  Tables  F-1  and  F-2  also 
show  sample  decimal  and  hexadecimal  equivalent  values  in  memory  locations. 

With  the  exception  of  pointers,  these  sample  values  are  typical  of  what  you  might 
see  if  you  PEEKed  at  the  location;  these  are  all  byte  values,  in  the  range  0  to  255 
(0-FF,j).  A  pointer  is  a  two-byte  address,  in  the  range  0  to  65535  (OFFFF,^),  that  is 
stored  in  the  CBM  in  low-byte,  high-byte  order.  All  two-byte  locations  in  the  table  con- 
tain values  stored  in  low-high  order.  Consider  the  first  such  location  in  the  table: 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

1-2 

0001-0002 

826 

033A 

User  address  jump  vector 

If  you  PEEKed  at  these  locations,  the  16-bit  address  would  be  presented  in  two  parts, 
first  the  low-order  byte; 

?PEEK<1.^ 
58 

and  then  the  high-order  byte; 

?PEEK<2) 

To  convert  the  two  values  to  the  appropriate  address,  you  can  convert  them  sepa- 
rately to  hexadecimal  and  then  convert  the  hexadecimal  address  to  decimal; 

Low  High  Address 

58,o=3Ai6  3io=03,6   ►  033A,6=826io 

Note  carefully  that  the  sample  value  033 A  means  that  the  first  memory  byte  =3A 
and  the  second  (higher)  memory  byte  =  03. 

Or  you  can  multiply  the  high-order  byte  by  256  and  add  it  to  the  low-order  byte. 
The  following  is  a  PEEK  statement  that  will  do  this  for  you: 

?PEEK(1)+PEEK(:2) 
826 

Conversely,  to  convert  a  16-bit  memory  address  into  two  separate  bytes  for 
POKEing  (in  low-byte,  high-byte  order),  you  can  convert  the  decimal  value  to  hex- 
adecimal and  then  convert  the  separated  byte  digit  pairs  to  decimal,  e.g.,  to  convert  the 
address  59409: 

High  Low 
59409, o=E81 lie      -     E8i6=232,o        and  11,g=17,o 
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Or  you  can  convert  using  decimal  arithmetic  by  first  dividing  the  address  value  by  256 
and  discarding  any  fractional  remainder: 

High 

59409/256  =  232.06641  =232 

Then  subtract  the  high  value  multiplied  by  256  from  the  original  value  (59409  in  this 
case)  to  get  the  remainder,  which  is  the  low-order  byte  value: 

232-256  =  59392 

Low 

59409  -  59392  =  17 

(Of  course,  if  you  do  the  division  by  longhand,  the  remainder  is  directly  available.) 

For  a  block  of  byte  locations,  only  the  first  byte  value  is  shown  in  the  table. 

The  column  labeled  DESCRIPTION  in  Table  F-1  gives  a  short  description  of  the 
location's  use.  There  are  multiple  uses  for  some  locations,  in  which  case  the  primary  one 
is  indicated.  While  not  exhaustive,  the  table  illustrates  the  overall  makeup  of  the  CBM 
memory. 

Table  F-3  compares  the  BASIC  4.0  memory  map  with  the  BASIC  3.0  revision 
shown  in  Table  F-2.  The  DESCRIPTION  column  provides  the  location  description  as 
currently  used  by  Commodore;  the  label  column  shows  the  assembly  language  label  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  location  by  Commodore.  The  BASIC  4.0  column  gives  the  hex- 
adecimal address  of  each  location,  while  the  BASIC  3.0  column  gives  the  equivalent 
BASIC  3.0  hexadecimal  address.  To  find  any  BASIC  4.0  location,  first  find  the  hex- 
adecimal address  given  in  Table  F-2.  Find  this  hexadecimal  address  in  the  BASIC  3.0 
column  of  Table  F-3  and  the  comparable  BASIC  4.0  hexadecimal  address  is  in  the  adja- 
cent column. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  entries  in  Table  F-3  which  actually  represent 
memory  address  0000,  all  subsequent  0000  addresses  identify  entries  which  do  not  exist 
in  one  version  of  BASIC  or  the  other.  For  example,  if  you  see  an  address  in  the  BASIC 
3.0  column  with  0000  in  the  BASIC  4.0  column,  then  BASIC  4.0  has  no  equivalent  loca- 
tion in  its  memory  map.  Conversely,  a  0000  address  in  the  BASIC  3.0  column  identifies 
a  new  entry  in  the  BASIC  4.0  memory  map  for  which  there  is  no  BASIC  3.0  equivalent. 

CBM  BASIC  INTERPRETER 

The  CBM  BASIC  interpreter  executes  a  user  program  by  decoding  each  source 
line.  Source  lines  are  stored  in  memory  in  a  compacted  form.  When  you  enter  a  line 
from  the  keyboard,  the  Line  Editor  has  control,  allowing  you  to  edit  the  line  until  you 
press  the  RETURN  key.  Program  lines  are  stored  in  memory  in  ascending  line  number 
order.  When  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed,  the  BASIC  interpreter  searches  memory  for 
the  same  line  number.  If  there  is  one,  it  replaces  the  current  line  with  the  new  line.  If 
there  isn't  one,  it  searches  for  the  next  higher  line  number.  The  BASIC  interpreter  then 
inserts  the  new  line  into  memory  and  moves  the  reset  of  the  program  up. 

Program  lines  are  stored  at  the  beginning  of  the  user  program  area  of  memory, 
which  starts  at  memory  location  1024.  Variables  are  stored  in  memory  above  the  pro- 
gram lines,  and  arrays  are  stored  above  the  variables.  All  three  areas  begin  at  lower 
addresses  and  build  upwards  to  higher  addresses.  Strings  are  stored  beginning  at  the  top 
of  memory  and  work  downwards.  The  BASIC  interpreter  builds  all  four  areas,  moving 
them  as  necessary  and  adjusting  pointers  for  insertions  and  deletions.  Eight  pairs  of 
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Pointer  Address 

Start  of  program 
(40,  41)  Start  of  text 


(62,63)  Data  statement  pointer 
(42,  43)  Start  of  variables 

(44,  45)  End  of  variables 

(46,  47)  End  of  arrays 
(48,  49)  End  of  strings 


(50,  51)  Top  of  memory 


BASIC 
Statements 


Variables 


Arrays 


Strings 


Typical  Values 

1024 
1025 


1879 


1946 


2072 


2231 


8172  (8K  system) 


8191  (8K  system) 


Figure  7-2.  Principal  Pointers  In  User  Program  Area 

memory  locations  contain  pointers  to  the  division  points  in  the  user  program  area  of 
memory.  These  are  shown  in  Figure  7-2.  (They  are  also  listed  in  Appendix  F  tables) . 

The  formats  in  which  BASIC  statements,  variables,  arrays,  and  strings  are  stored 
in  their  respective  areas  are  discussed  next. 


BASIC  STATEMENT  STORAGE 

BASIC  statements  are  stored  in  the  format  shown  in  Figure  7-3. 
Memory  location  1024  always  contains  a  zero  byte. 

The  next  two  bytes  contain  a  pointer  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  BASIC  state- 
ment. The  pointer,  like  all  other  addresses,  is  stored  in  low-byte,  high-byte  order.  The 
pointer  is  a  link  to  the  memory  address  of  the  next  link.  A  link  address  of  zero  denotes 
the  end  of  the  text;  i.e.,  there  are  no  more  links  and  no  more  statements,  BASIC  state- 
ments are  stored  in  order  of  ascending  line  numbers,  even  though  there  are  links  to  the 
next  statements.  Links  are  used  to  quickly  search  through  line  numbers. 

Following  the  link  address  is  the  line  number  of  the  statement,  stored  in  low- 
byte,  high-byte  order.  Line  numbers  go  from  1  (stored  as  1  and  0)  to  63999  (stored  as 
255  and  249). 
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After  the  line  number,  the  BASIC  statement  text  begins.  Keywords  consist  of 
reserved  words  (listed  in  Table  4-4)  and  operators  (listed  in  Table  4-2).  Reserved  words 
and  logical  operator  keywords  are  stored  in  a  compressed  format.  A  one-byte  token  is 
used  to  represent  a  keyword.  All  keywords  are  encoded  such  that  the  high-order  bit  is 
set  to  1 .  Other  elements  of  the  BASIC  text  are  represented  by  their  stored  ASCII  code; 
these  elements  include  constants,  variable  and  array  names,  and  special  symbols  other 
than  operators.  All  are  coded  just  as  they  appear  in  the  original  BASIC  statement.  Table 
A-1  shows  the  byte  codes  for  all  values  from  0  to  255  that  may  appear  in  the  compressed 
BASIC  text.  Codes  are  interpreted  according  to  this  table  except  after  an  odd  number  of 
double  quotation  marks  enclosing  a  character  string;  within  a  character  string  the  stan- 
dard ASCII  codes  prevail,  as  shown  in  Table  A-4. 

Note  that  the  left  parenthesis  is  stored  as  part  of  the  one-byte  token  for  the  func- 
tions TAB  and  SPC,  but  that  the  other  functions  use  a  separate  byte  for  this  symbol.  For 
example,  the  following  line  would  be  coded  as  bytes  (in  decimal)  as  illustrated  below. 


1  Link 

10 

0 

139 

32 

181 

40 

65 

41 

179 

53 

32 

167 

32 

153 

32 

163 

88 

41 

Line 
Number 

(      A     )     <  5 

X  ) 

IF  INT  THEN     PRINT  TAB 


The  operators  (the  symbols  -!-,  —  ,*,/,<,  =  ,>  and  the  words  AND,  OR,  and 
NOT)  are  given  keyword  codes  (high-order  bit  set)  since  they  "drive"  the  BASIC 
interpreter  just  as  reserved  words  do  (e.g.,  179  for  <).  The  standard  ASCII  codes  for 
these  symbols  (e.g.,  60  for  <)  appear  only  in  the  text  of  a  string. 

Spaces  in  the  source  line  are  stored  except  for  the  space  between  the  line  number 
and  first  keyword.  This  space  is  supplied  on  LISTing  when  a  stored  statement  is 
expanded  to  its  original  form.  You  can  conserve  memory  storage  space  by  eliminating 
blanks  (but  this  makes  the  program  harder  to  read).  You  can  also  conserve  space  by 
putting  more  than  one  statement  on  a  line,  since  the  five  bytes  of  link,  line  number, 
and  0-end-byte  are  stored  only  once. 


1 024  1 025  1 026  1 027  1 028  1 029 


j  0  j  I    Link   I  I  Line*  |  j     Compressed  BASIC  text      |  |  0  [ 
I    L^k   I  I  Line*  |  |      Compressed  BASIC  text      |  j  0  | 

j    L^k  j  I  Lirie*  j  |      Compressed  BASIC  text     |  |,0  | 


End  of 
statement 
is  flagged 
by  zero  byte 


I  I  End  of  text  is  ind 
I     I  two  link  bytes  of 


indicated  by 
zero 


Figure  7-3.  BASIC  Statement  Storage 
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Pointer  Address 


Memory  Location 


(62,  63)  DATA  statement  pointer 
Start  of  program 
(40,  41 )  Start  of  text 
(42,  43)  Start  of  variables 
(44,  45)  Start  of  arrays 
(46,  47)  Start  of  free  space 


(48,  49)  End  of  strings  . 
(50,  51)  Top  of  memory 


0 

/  / 1 

r\ 
\J 

J 

0 

0 

J 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

1024 
1025 


8191  (8K  system) 


Figure  7-4.  User  Program  Area  on  Power-Up 


The  size  of  each  statement  is  variable  and  is  terminated  by  a  byte  of  zero  to 
indicate  the  end  of  the  statement.  (A  value  of  zero  anywhere  within  the  text  is  stored  as 
48.)  0-byte  flags  are  used  by  the  BASIC  interpreter  in  executing  a  program  when  it  goes 
through  the  compressed  BASIC  text  from  left  to  right  picking  out  keywords  and  per- 
forming the  indicated  operations.  A  0-byte  indicates  the  end  of  the  statement;  the  next 
four  bytes  are  the  link  and  the  line  number  of  the  next  statement.  In  contrast  to  search- 
ing through  the  text  and  using  0-byte  indicators  to  locate  the  next  statement,  links  are 
used  when  searching  the  statements  for  their  line  numbers.  Three  consecutive  bytes  of 
zero  (the  last  statement's  0-byte  followed  by  two  zero  link  bytes)  flag  the  end  of  text 
when  executing  the  program. 

A  program  is  stored  onto  cassette  tape  in  the  same  format  as  for  memory 
storage  (Figure  7-3).  Thus,  it  is  basically  "dumped"  onto  tape  in  a  continuous  block, 
including  link  addresses  and  0-end-bytes. 

The  use  of  tokens  in  place  of  keywords  is  not  unique  to  the  CBM  BASIC,  but 
there  is  no  standard  coding  from  one  interpreter  to  another.  Thus,  a  BASIC  source  pro- 
gram SAVEd  on  tape  by  CBM  BASIC  is  not  compatible  with  other  BASICs,  nor  can 
BASIC  programs  generated  on  other  (non-CBM)  machines  normally  be  loaded  by  the 
CBM  BASIC  interpreter. 


USER  PROGRAM  AREA  INITIALIZATION 

On  power-up,  the  user  program  area  of  memory  is  initialized  to  "  +  "  characters 
(code  170)  except  for  the  first  few  beginning  locations  1024  to  1026.  Location  1024  is 
zero,  the  initial  link  in  locations  1025  and  1026  is  also  zero.  The  pointers  into  the  user 
area  are  initialized  as  shown  in  Figure  7-4. 
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As  lines  are  entered  and  edited  and  new  programs  loaded,  the  contents  of 
memory  locations  throughout  the  user  program  area  change.  They  change,  however, 
only  as  necessary  for  the  current  program.  The  user  area  is  not  continuously  reinitialized 
(to  "  +  "  or  any  other  code).  It  is  the  pointers  into  the  user  area  that  determine  the 
extent  of  the  current  program,  if  any.  The  action  of  a  NEW  statement  is  simply  to  re- 
adjust the  pointers  to  the  initial  values  shown  in  Figure  7-4.  A  CLR  does  the  same  thing 
except  that  it  adjusts  the  variable  and  array  pointers  from  the  end  of  the  program  rather 
than  the  start  of  the  program  as  NEW  does.  In  fact,  if  you  have  accidentally  cleared  the 
program  or  variables,  you  can  reinstate  them  by  "reading"  through  the  user  program 
area  as  needed  and  restoring  the  pointer  values. 


DATA  FORMATS 


Variables 

Variables  are  stored  in  the  Variable  Area  of  user  program  memory  (see  Figure 
7-2).  These  are  simple  (unsubscripted)  variables;  arrays  are  stored  in  a  separate  area. 
The  variables  may  be  floating  point,  integer,  or  string  and  are  freely  intermixed  in  the 
Variable  Area.  Each  variable,  regardless  of  its  type,  occupies  seven  bytes  of  memory. 
The  first  two  bytes  contain  the  variable  name,  and  the  remaining  five  bytes  further 
define  the  variable.  Variables  are  entered  into  the  variable  table  as  they  are  encountered 
during  execution  of  the  user  program.  A  variable  that  is  not  in  the  table  is  assumed  to 
have  a  value  of  zero  for  numeric  variables  or  null  for  a  string  variable. 

Floating  Point  Variable  Format 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 

1st 
char 

2nd 
char 
or  0 

Expo- 
nent 

1  1 
+j 

1 

Fraction 

1 

Byte  1  contains  the  first  character  of  the  variable  name.  Byte  2  contains  the 
second  character  of  the  variable  name  or,  if  there  is  no  second  character,  byte  2  con- 
tains a  zero.  The  characters  are  stored  in  standard  ASCII  codes  (see  Appendix  A).  For 
example,  the  name  A  is  stored  as  65, 0  whereas  the  name  AO  is  stored  as  65,  48.  A  float- 
ing point  variable  is  denoted  by  variable  names  having  stored  ASCII  values  of  90  or 
below. 

Bytes  3  through  7  contain  the  value  of  the  floating  point  variable.  Byte  3  contains 
the  exponent  in  excess  128  format.  The  exponent  determines  the  magnitude  of  the 
number.  In  excess  128  format,  128  is  added  to  the  true  exponent  (after  normalization  of 
the  significant  digits)  so  that  the  smallest  exponent  representafion  contains  all  zeros. 
The  largest  exponent  representable  contains  all  ones.  A  true  exponent  of  zero  is  repre- 
sented by  an  exponent  value  of  128  (0-1-128).  Excess  128  format  eliminates  having  to 
consider  a  sign  in  the  exponent.  Here  are  some  examples: 


Actual  Exponent  Stored  Exponent  Approximate  Value 

127  255  1038    (maximum  exponent) 

34  162  101° 

-1  127  10-1 

-126  2  10-38 

_128  0  10-39  (minimum  exponent — 

number  is  zero) 
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Bytes  4  through  7  contain  the  significant  digits  of  the  number.  The  number  is 
normalized  such  that  the  binary  point  is  to  the  immediate  left  of  the  first  non-zero  bi- 
nary digit.  That  is,  it  is  represented  as  a  fraction  in  the  form: 

I  First  digit  always  1 


1  X  X  X...X  X  X 


Remaining  15  binary  digits 
Binary  point 


The  binary  point  is  always  assumed  and  is  not  stored.  Further,  the  most  signifi- 
cant 1  digit  is  always  assumed  (since  it  is  always  1)  and  is  not  stored  either.  Its  bit 
position  is  used  to  hold  the  sign  of  the  number,  0  =  positive  and  1  =  negative.  To  nor- 
malize a  number,  the  point  is  moved  to  the  left  and  the  exponent  decremented  (smaller 
numbers),  or  the  point  is  moved  to  the  right  and  the  exponent  incremented  (larger 
numbers),  until  the  number  is  a  fraction  in  the  form  shown  above.  The  number  zero  is 
generally  represented  by  all  zeros  in  bytes  3  through  7,  but  the  fraction  may  contain 
roundoff  errors;  an  exponent  of  zero  is  sufficient  to  make  the  number  zero. 

Some  examples  of  floating  point  number  representations  stored  in  the  Variable 
Area  follow.  lE-l-  38  has  the  maximum  exponent  of  255.  This  decreases  down  to  zero  as 
the  numbers  decrease  to  zero.  Fractional  floating  point  numbers  (e.g.,  5,  .01,  .006)  have 
exponents  below  129.  For  negative  numbers,  the  exponent  increases  from  0  to  255  as 
the  absolute  value  of  the  numbers  increases.  In  byte  4  the  high-order  bit  is  the  sign  bit. 
In  this  column,  decimal  numbers  less  than  127  have  bit  7=0  (positive  numbers),  and 
decimal  numbers  higher  than  this  have  bit  7  =  1  (negative  numbers). 


Byte: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Number 

Exponent 

±IVISB 

Fraction 

LSB 

1E+38 

255 

22 

118 

153 

83 

1E+10 

162 

21 

2 

249 

0 

1000 

138 

122 

0 

0 

0 

1 

129 

0 

0 

00 

0.01 

122 

35 

215 

10 

62 

1E-4 

115 

81 

183 

23 

90 

IE 

62 

60 

229 

8 

101 

1E-39 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

129 

128 

0 

0 

0 

-1000 

138 

250 

0 

0 

0 

-1E+10 

162 

149 

2 

249 

0 

-1E+38 

255 

150 

118 

153 

83 

The  following  short  program  allows  you  to  examine  floating  point  representa- 
tions for  any  numbers.  Line  10  inputs  a  number  that  you  enter  from  the  keyboard,  ter- 
minating with  a  RETURN  key.  Line  20  points  to  the  beginning  of  variables  -1-2  to  go 
past  the  two-byte  variable  name.  Line  30  prints  the  number  that  was  input,  followed  by 
the  five  bytes  PEEKed  from  the  variable  table.  The  program  is  continuous;  to  end,  enter 
a  null  line  (RETURN  key  only). 

10  INPUT  fl 

20  X=PEEK(43)*256+PEEI«42)+2 

30  PRINT  fl;"="PEEK<X);PEEK<X+n;PEEK(X+2>;PEEK<X+3>PEEK<X+4> 
40  GOTO  10 
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Integer  Variable  Format 


1 

2 

3  4 

5 

6 

7 

1st 
char 
+  128 

2ncl 
char 
+  128 
or  128 

Value 
High   1  Low 

0 

0 

0 

Byte  1  contains  the  first  character  of  the  variable  name  shifted  (  +  128).  Byte  2 
contains  the  second  character  of  the  variable  name  shifted  (  +  128),  or  if  there  is  no 
second  character,  byte  2  contains  128.  An  integer  variable  is  denoted  by  variable 
names  having  ASCII  values  of  176  or  higher.  The  %  notation  is  dropped  from  the 
variable  name.  Bytes  3  and  4  contain  the  value  of  the  integer  in  high-byte,  low-byte 
order.  (Note  that  this  value  is  not  an  address  and  does  not  conform  to  the  reverse  stan- 
dard for  pointers).  The  value  is  stored  in  tv^os  complement  format  so  that  the  high- 
order  bit  (bit  7  of  byte  3)  represents  the  sign,  O=positive,  and  l=negative.  The 
remaining  three  bytes  are  not  used  and  are  set  to  zero. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  integer  representations  stored  in  the  Variable 
Area.  You  can  use  the  same  program  as  above  to  look  at  integer  number  representations 
after  changing  A  to  A%  in  lines  10  and  30. 


Byte 

3 

4 

Number 

32767 

127 

255  (256.127  +  255=32767) 

32766 

127 

254 

14000 

54 

176 

256 

1 

0 

255 

0 

255 

1 

0 

1 

-1 

255 

255  (FFF,6)  +  1  =  1 

-2 

255 

254 

-32766 

128 

2 

-32767 

1281 

1 

String  Variable  Format 


1 

2 

3 

4  5 

6 

7 

1st 
char 

2nd 
char 
+  128 
or  128 

Char 
count 

Pointer 
High   1  Low 

0 

0 

Byte  1  contains  the  first  character  of  the  variable  name.  Byte  2  contains  the 
second  character  of  the  variable  name  shifted  (  +  128),  or  if  there  is  no  second 
character,  the  second  byte  contains  128.  This  combination  of  ASCII  ranges  denotes  a 
string  variable  entry.  The  $  notation  is  dropped  from  the  variable  name.  Byte  3  contains 
a  count  of  the  number  of  characters  in  the  string  (1  to  255).  This  is  the  value  fetched 
for  the  LEN  function.  Bytes  4  and  5  contain  a  pointer  to  the  beginning  of  the  string 
itself,  stored  elsewhere  in  memory.  This  pointer  is  in  the  standard  6502  low-byte, 
high-byte  order.  The  remaining  two  bytes  are  not  used  and  are  set  to  zero. 

String  storage  is  optimized  by  using  the  copy  of  the  string  already  in  memory  if 
there  is  one.  If  there  is  not,  a  string  is  created  and  stored  in  the  String  Area  in  upper 
memory.  A  few  examples  are  given  below. 
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Constants 


Constants  are  stored  in  the  BASIC  statement  itself.  They  are  not  placed  into  a  sep- 
arate area  of  memory,  and  they  are  not  stored  in  the  Variable  Area.  Floating  point, 
integer  and  string  constants  are  all  stored  as  ASCII  cliaracter  source  codes,  as  de- 
scribed previously  under  BASIC  Statement  Storage.  For  example,  the  line: 

10  PRINT  "HI!" 

is  stored  entirely  in  tlie  BASIC  Statement  Area,  in  the  form: 


Limk 

10 

0 

153 

32 

34 

72 

73 

33 

34 

0 

Line      P  H     1      I  " 

number  I 
N 
T 

whereas  the  statement 

10  fl*="HI!":PRINT  fl$ 

is  stored  in  two  areas.  The  original  statement  is  stored  in  the  BASIC  Statement  Area: 


Memory 
Address 


CO  n 
o  o 


Link 

10 

0 

65 

36 

178 

34 

72 

73 

33 

34 

58 

153 

32 

65 

36 

0 

Line 

A 

$ 

H 

1 

1 

P 
R 

A 

$ 

number 


The  illustrated  memory  addresses  assume  that  this  is  the  first  statement  in  program 
memory,  therefore  it  is  stored  at  the  beginning  of  the  user  program  area  (location  1025). 
In  addition,  when  this  statement  is  executed  the  following  entry  is  made  in  the  Variable 
Area: 


Byte 
(42,  43) 


A  65 

128 

3 

9 

4 

0 

t 

A 

Length 
of  string 

(String) 


No  2nd 
char 


4.256+9 
=  1033 


The  string  in  the  BASIC  Statement  Area  is  pointed  to  (beginning  at  memory  location 
1033  in  this  program)  rather  than  storing  a  copy  of  it  in  upper  memory.  However,  when 
you  create  a  new  string,  as  in: 

20  B*=FI*+"HO" 

the  BASIC  Program  Area  entry  is: 


1  '-'P'^ 

20 

0 

66 

36 

178 

65 

36 

170 

34 

72 

79 

34 

0 

Line 

B 

$ 

A 

$ 

+ 

H 

0 

number 
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and  the  entry  in  the  Variable  Area  is: 


Byte 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

66 

128 

5 

251 

31 

0 

0 

(42,  43) 


Length 
of  string 

No    31.256  +  251  = 
2nd  8187 
char 

This  time  the  pointer  addresses  a  location  in  upper  memory  (8187  in  this  program)  that 
contains  the  string: 

8188  8190 
8187  ^  8189  I  8191 


72 


73 


33 


72 


H      I      !     H  0 

The  address  8187  assumes  an  8K  memory.  The  largest  available  address  is  then  8191. 


ARRAY  STORAGE  FORMAT 

Arrays  are  stored  in  the  Array  Area  of  user  program  memory  (see  Figure  7-2). 
Arrays  may  be  floating  point,  integer,  or  string,  and  are  stored  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  created  by  the  program.  The  type  of  array  is  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  the 
two-character  array  name  is  stored.  Array  names  and  variable  names  are  encoded  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  An  array  is  stored  witli  a  Iieader,  followed  by  the  elements  of  the 
array,  as  follows: 


Header 


Element  0 


Element  1 


Element  n 


Elements  are  stored  in  reverse  order  for  strings. 


Array  Header 

All  types  of  arrays  have  the  same  header  format.  The  header  contains  seven 
bytes,  plus  two  additional  bytes  for  each  array  dimension  beyond  1. 

(Bytes  as  needed) 


Byte: 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

6  7 

1st 
char 

2nd 
char 

Total  bytes 
Low    1  High 

No.  of 
dimen- 
sions 

Last 
dimension  size 

Low    1  High 

Next-to-last  I 
dimension  size  . . . 

Low 


High  , 


First 
dimension  size 
I 


Low 


High 


Floating  point  array  elements  are  encoded  using  floating  point  variable  format, 
therefore  each  floating  point  array  element  occupies  five  bytes.  But  array  integers 
require  just  four  bytes,  while  array  strings  require  five  bytes;  in  each  case  the  zero  bytes 
are  discarded. 

In  the  array  header,  bytes  1  and  2  contain  the  array  name.  Bytes  3  and  4  con- 
tain a  count  of  the  number  of  memory  locations  that  the  array  occupies.  For  example, 
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A(0)  would  occupy  12  bytes:  7  for  the  header  and  5  for  the  single  element.  The  byte 
count  is  stored  in  low-byte,  high-byte  order.  Byte  5  contains  a  count  of  the  number  of 
dimensions  in  the  array.  Thus,  A(5)  has  one  dimension  (byte  5  =  1)  and  A(10,10,2) 
has  three  dimensions  (byte  5  =  3).  For  a  one-dimensional  array  (or  vector),  bytes  6  and 
7  contain  the  dimension  size  —  this  is  the  number  specified  between  parentheses  in  the 
DIM  statement  + 1.  For  example,  the  dimension  size  =  61  for  DIM  A(60),  =  101  for 
DIM  A(IOO),  etc.  If  the  array  does  not  appear  in  a  DIM  statement,  the  dimension  size 
defaults  to  11.  The  dimension  size  is  stored  in  low-byte,  high-byte  order.  For  a  multi- 
ple dimension  array,  the  header  contains  additional  bytes  in  which  additional  dimen- 
sion sizes  are  stored.  Two  additional  bytes  are  used  for  each  additional  dimension. 
The  dimension  sizes  are  stored  in  reverse  order  as  compared  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  DIM  statement.  For  example,  for  DIM  A(10,5)  the  dimension  sizes 
are  stored  as  bytes  6,7  =  6  and  bytes  8,9=  11.  For  DIM  X(2,l,3)  the  dimension  sizes  are 
stored  as  bytes  6,7=4,  bytes  8,9  =  2  and  bytes  10,11=3. 

Array  element  formats  for  each  type  of  array  are  shown  below.  Formats  are  as 
described  for  variables,  with  bytes  deleted. 


Byte: 

Floating  Point 
Array 


Exponent 


Fraction 


Byte: 

Integer 
Array 


1 


Value 
High    I  Low 


Byte: 


String 

Char 

Pointer 

Array 

count 

High  1  Low 

The  size  of  the  header  may  be  calculated  as  five  bytes  plus  twice  the  number  of 
dimensions  in  the  array.  Memory  occupied  by  array  elements  may  be  calculated  as  the 
number  of  bytes  per  element  (5  for  floating  point,  2  for  integer,  3  for  string)  times  the 
number  of  elements  (the  dimensions  multiplied  together  -I-  1).  The  total  size  of  the 
array,  header  plus  elements,  is  stored  in  byte  4  of  the  array  header. 

The  following  program  examines  Array  Area  entries : 

10  DIM  fl<5>,B?i(2.2>,C»(10)  :  REM  SAMPLE  ftRRflVS 
20  FOR  1=0  TO  5:  fl<I)=I:  NEXT  I 

30  FOR  1=0  TO  2:   FOR  J=0  TO  2:   BX<J, I)=100+3*I+J:   NEXT  J, I 

40  FOR  1=0  TO  10:  C*<n=CHR*<fiSC.<"fl">+I):  NEXT  I 

50  X=PEEK<45)#256+PEEK(44) :  REM  POINT  TO  flRRflV  BRER 

60  V=PEEK(47)*256+PEEK(46) :  REM  END  OF  ftRRflVS 

70  FOR  I=X  TO  V 

80  PRINT  I,PEEK<I) 

90  GET  D$:  IF  D$=""  OOTO  99 

100  NEXT  I 

Each  of  the  three  types  of  array  is  dimensioned.  Line  20  fills  the  floating  point  array  A 
with  the  numbers  0  through  5.  Line  30  fills  the  integer  array  C$  with  the  single  strings  A 
through  K.  Lines  50  and  60  fetch  the  pointers  to  the  end  of  the  Variable  Area  and  the 
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end  of  the  Array  Area.  The  display  stops  at  each  memory  location;  to  print  the  next  loca- 
tion, press  any  key  (e.g.,  the  RETURN  key).  You  will  need  to  locate  the  beginning  of 
the  arrays  by  the  sequence  for  the  first  array  shown  below  (the  pointer  addresses  the  end 
variable).  The  memory  locations  will  appear  as  shown  below. 


Array  Area  1 
(A)5  1 

0 

37 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

A(0)  = 

0 

Ad 

)  = 

1 

No  2nd 
char 


No.  of 
dimensions 


Array  size  = 
37  bytes 


No.  of 
elements 


ZEE] 


[l30|  0 

A(2)  =  2 


0 

0 

130 

64 

0 

0 

0 

131 

0 

0 

0 

0 

131 

A(3)  =  3 


A(4)  =  4 


32 


A(5)  =  5 


Array 

B' 


f  Area  T 
%(2.2)L 


1 94  1 28 


27 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

100 

0 

101 

0  |l02 

0 

1031 


B  No 
+128  2nd 
char 


No.  of 
dimensions 


B%(0,0)  B%(1,0)  B%(2,0)  B%(0,1) 
=  100    =  101    =  102     =  103 


Array  Last  First 

size  =  dimension  dimension 
27  bytes     size  =  3     size  =  3 


|o   104*0  [l 05   0  {l06    o|l07  'o[l08| 


B%(1,1)  B%(2,1)  B%{0,2)  B%(1,2)  B%(2,2) 
104    =  105    =  106    =  107    =  108 


Array  Area 
C$(10) 


67 

128 

40 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

255 

31 

1 

254 

31 

1 

253 

31 

1 

252 

31 

No 
2nd 
char 

Array  size 
40  bytes 


No.  of 
dimensions 


C$(10) 


C$(9) 


C$(8) 


C$(7) 


No.  of 
elements 


256.31 
+255=8191 


[245I  31 1 


250 

31 

1 

249|  31 

1 

248 

31 

1 

247 

31 

1 

246 

31 

C$(6) 


C$(5) 


C$(4) 


C$(3) 


C$(2) 


C$(1) 


C$(0)  ♦ 

256»31+245 
=8181 


8182      8184      8186     8188  8190 


66 

67 

68 

69|  70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

ABC 


F     G     H      1      J  K 
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CHARACTER  REPRESENTATION 

ASCII  (American  Standard  Code  for  Information  Intercliange)  is  a  widely  used 
code  for  representing  character  data.  It  is  normally  a  7-bit  code,  allowing  128  charac- 
ters (7rjj  =  128j,)  to  be  represented.  The  standard  ASCII  7-bit  character  set  is  shown 
in  Table  A-2  in  Appendix  A.  Bits  are  numbered  from  0  (least  significant  bit)  to  6  (most 
significant  bit): 

7     6     5     4     3     2     1     0    Bit  number 


ASCII  code 

The  first  32  codes  are  reserved  for  non-printable  control  characters,  intended  for 
message  formatting  and  print  format  control. 

CBM  computers  store  characters  in  an  extended,  8-bit  version  of  ASCII  for- 
mat. With  eight  bits  normally  available,  rather  than  just  seven,  up  to  256  characters  can 
be  represented.  Within  compressed  BASIC  text,  the  8-bit  character  codes  are 
interpreted  as  shown  in  Table  A-1,  where  bit  8  =  1  signifies  a  keyword.  Elsewhere  in 
main  memory  the  8-bit  character  codes  are  interpreted  as  shown  in  Table  A-4. 

The  screen  memory,  occupying  memory  locations  32768  through  33767,  uses  a 
different  ASCII  character  representation  than  main  memory.  It  is  a  7-bit  code  as 
shown  in  Table  A-3.  The  eighth  bit  is  a  normal/reverse  field  indicator.  Note  that  the 
characters  are  arranged  such  that  bits  0  through  5  represent  one  key  on  the  PET 
keyboard,  with  bit  6  =  0  being  the  unshifted  character  and  bit  6  =  1  being  the  shifted 
character  of  the  same  key. 


0  =  unshifted  character 

1  =  shifted  character 

0  =  normal  field 

1  =  reverse  field 


The  complete  character  set  for  screen  memory  is  shown  in  Table  A-  4  under  the  PEEK/ 
POKE  column. 

The  screen  memory  ASCII  code  may  be  derived  from  the  CBM  ASCII  code  by 
moving  bit  7  of  the  main  code  into  bit  6  and  dropping  the  previous  value  of  bit  6.  The 

examples  below  illustrate  the  four  cases  of  a  0  or  1  in  bit  7  going  into  a  0  or  1  in  bit  6: 

Main  Memory  Screen  Memory 

Character  Representation  Representation 

01000001  00000001 

Shifted  A  (  ^  )                 11 00000 1  0 1 00000 1 

1                                    00110001  00110001 

Shiftedl(H)                10110001  01110001 


When  PRINTing  to  the  screen,  the  CBM  computer  automatically  makes  the 
conversion  to  screen  codes.  Only  when  you  are  PEEKing  and  POKEing  in  screen 
memory  do  you  need  to  be  concerned  with  character  set  differences. 
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Screen  memory  can  be  looked  upon  as  having  an  additional  bit  that  selects  the 
alternate  character  set  in  response  to  a  POKE  59468,14.  POKE  59468,12  restores  the 
standard  set.  The  alternate  set  is  also  shown  in  Table  A-4. 

ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMING 

CBM  BASIC  can  execute  small  programs  written  in  6502  assembly  language.  As- 
sembly language  programs  execute  faster  and  require  less  memory  space  for  a  given 
function  than  the  equivalent  BASIC  program.  You  might  want  to  write  an  assembly 
language  program  to  be  run  on  the  CBM  computer  if: 

1.  The  operation  is  not  fast  enough  using  a  BASIC  program. 

2.  The  operation  cannot  be  implemented  in  CBM  BASIC. 

3.  The  operation  takes  up  too  much  memory  space  as  a  BASIC  program. 

4.  Assembly  language  lends  itself  better  to  the  task  than  the  BASIC  language. 
Some  I/O  operations  probably  fall  into  this  category. 

An  assembly  language  program  can  be  loaded  into  memory  by  POKEing  the 
decimal  values  of  the  6502  instructions  that  make  up  the  program.  There  is  no  area 
set  aside  for  use  by  assembly  language  programs.  You  have  to  make  space,  either  by 
taking  otherwise  unused  locations  or  by  setting  up  a  space  in  the  user  program  area  of 
memory.  The  following  are  possible  locations: 

1.  Cassette  Buffers.  If  you  do  not  have  a  second  cassette  unit,  then  the  192-byte 
tape  buffer  for  cassette  #2  can  be  used  to  store  an  assembly  language  pro- 
gram. The  buffer  *2  extents  are  locations  826  to  1017  (see  Appendix  F).  In 
addition,  if  the  console  cassette  unit  is  not  going  to  be  used  while  the  assembly 
language  program  is  operating,  then  the  other  192-byte  tape  buffer  for 
cassette  #1,  at  memory  locations  634-825,  is  also  available.  No  LOADs, 
SAVEs  or  other  tape  I/O  can  be  performed  accessing  the  particular  cassette 
while  its  buffer  is  used  by  an  assembly  language  program. 

2.  Top  of  Memory.  Memory  locations  52  and  53  contain  the  pointer  to  the  top  of 
memory.  On  8K  PETs  this  value  is  8192.  You  can  temporarily  set  the  top-of- 
memory  pointer  to  a  lower  address,  thereby  reserving  a  number  of  bytes  from 
the  new  pointer  value  to  the  actual  top  of  memory  for  storage  of  an  assembly 
language  program.  To  set  the  pointer,  say,  down  1000  bytes,  you  will  need  to 
store  the  value  7192  (8192-1000)  converted  into  low  address,  high  address 
order: 

High  Low 

7192,0=1018,6-   1C, 6  =  28,0   and    18, 6  =  24, g 

So  24  is  to  be  stored  at  location  52  (low  byte),  and  28  is  to  be  stored  at 

location  53  (high  byte).  The  following  instructions  can  be  used: 

10  flL=PEEK<52):flH=PEEK(53):REM  SAVE  CURRENT  POINTER 
20  POKE  52, 24: POKE  53, 28 : REM  TOP  OF  CORE  =  7192 

100  POKE  52,flL:P0KE  53,flH:REM  RESTORE  POINTER 
110  END 
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3.  You  may  find  usable  locations  in  the  BASIC  Statement  Area.  You  may 
create  a  block  of  dummy  DATA  statements  and  use  those  locations.  There 
are  generally  a  few  locations  free  between  the  end  of  the  program  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Variable  Area.  But  you  must  be  very  careful  that  your  assem- 
bly language  program  and  the  BASIC  interpreter  do  not  get  in  each  other's 
way. 

The  CBM  BASIC  interpreter  can  be  used  to  load  an  assembly  language  pro- 
gram into  the  selected  area  of  memory.  The  process  is  a  rudimentary  one,  consisting 
of  POKEing  the  decimal  equivalents  of  the  6502  machine  language  instructions.  To 

get  the  instructions  in  decimal,  write  your  program  in  6502  assembly  language 
(reference  manuals  are  listed  in  Appendix  D),  hand  assemble  it  into  hexadecimal,  and 
then  convert  the  hexadecimal  codes  to  decimal.  Commodore's  Terminal  Interface 
Monitor  stores  the  hexadecimal  codes  directly.  However,  with  the  Monitor  you  must 
load  the  assembly  language  routine  separately  from  the  BASIC  program,  whereas  by 
POKEing  you  can  load  the  assembly  language  routine  as  part  of  executing  the  main  pro- 
gram written  in  BASIC.  DATA  statements  are  used  to  define  the  machine  language 
codes,  which  can  be  subsequently  READ  into  the  program  and  passed  to  a  POKE  loop. 

Control  is  transferred  to  an  assembly  language  program  in  one  of  two  ways:  the 
SYS  or  the  USR  function,  which  are  more  or  less  interchangeable.  SYS  is  geared  to 
turning  control  over  to  an  assembly  language  program.  USR  is  a  true  function  reference 
that  allows  a  value  to  be  sent  to  the  called  assembly  language  routine  and  a  value 
returned  by  it  to  the  main  program. 

The  assembly  language  program  must  return  control  to  BASIC  via  a  Return- 
from-Subroutine  (RTS)  assembly  language  instruction. 

SYS 

SYS  is  a  system  function  that  transfers  program  control  to  an  independent  sub- 
system. 

Format: 

SYS(address) 

where: 

address         is  a  numeric  constant,  variable,  or  expression  representing  the  starting 
address  at  which  execution  of  the  subsystem  is  to  begin.  The 
value  must  be  in  the  range  0  <  address  <  65535. 

Unlike  other  functions,  SYS  can  be  specified  alone  in  a  direct  or  program  state- 
ment. 

Example: 

t:'i'S<.  S26;'  In  immediate  mode  transfer  control  of  the  system  to  the  6402  assembly 

llanguage  program  beginning  at  memory  location  826 
(the  2nd  cassette  buffer! 

55  oVSi  Biib.'         Same  as  above  but  executed  in  program  mode.  On  return,  execution 
proceeds  with  the  first  statement  following  the  SYS  statement 

:26  S't'S<FI+14;'      Transfer  control  of  the  system  to  the  computer  address  A+14 

SYS  is  the  assembly  language  subroutine  equivalent  of  GOSUB,  but  with  the 
important  difference  that  the  safeguards  built  in  to  CBM  BASIC  to  protect  the  system 
from  user  program  errors  are  no  longer  operable.  The  system  will  tend  to  crash  even 
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more  frequently  while  debugging  assembly  language  programs  than  it  does  debugging 
BASIC  programs. 

Use  the  RTS  assembly  language  instruction  to  return  to  BASIC. 

Values  can  be  passed  between  the  BASIC  program  and  the  SYS  subroutine  using 
PEEKS  and  POKEs. 


USR 

USR  is  a  system  function  that  passes  a  parameter  to  a  user-written  assembly 
language  subroutine  whose  address  is  contained  in  memory  locations  1  and  2  and 
fetches  a  return  parameter  from  the  subroutine. 


Format: 


Example: 


USR(datan) 


where: 


105  fl=UsR';6Li) 


datan       is  the  numeric  parameter  value  passed  to  the  subroutine 


Displays  in  immediate  mode  the  value  returned  by  the  USR 
subroutine  when  passed  a  value  of  60 

Same  as  above  but  in  program  mode 


>10  IF 


5RCXX4  GOTO  50 


5 1 0  St''=USR  Hft  >  +USR  ( 3 .  4  ;i  +SuR  <  V  +it 

Before  making  a  USR  reference,  the  beginning  address  of  the  assembly 
language  subroutine  must  be  placed  into  memory  locations  1  and  2.  For  example,  if 
the  subroutine  is  located  in  the  cassette  #2  area,  you  would  include  the  instructions: 

10  POKE  1.58  LovK  High 

20  POKE  2,3  826,o=033A,g=3A,6=58io   and  03i6=3io 

The  parameter  value  is  passed  to  the  USR  subroutine  in  system  locations  that 
function  as  a  floating  point  accumulator  (FAC)  for  all  functions.  The  FAC  resides  in 
six  bytes,  from  memory  locations  94  to  99  (5E,j-63,j).  The  FAC  has  the  following  for- 
mat: 

FAC 
Floating 
Point 


Memory  location: 

94 

95 

96  97 

98 

99 

1  

t 
11 
1 
1 

Fraction 

Sign 

Exponent 


-0  =  positive 
-1  =  negative 


Like  floating  variables,  the  exponent  is  stored  in  excess  128  format  and  the  frac- 
tion is  normalized  with  the  high-order  bit  of  byte  95  (the  high-order  byte  of  the  fraction) 
set  to  1.  The  difference  between  this  format  and  the  variable  format  is  that  the  high- 
drder  1  bit  is  present  in  byte  95  of  the  FAC.  An  extra  byte  (99)  is  used  to  hold  the  sign  of 
the  fraction.  (This  is  done  for  ease  of  manipulation  by  the  functions  that  use  the  FAC.) 
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The  USR  subroutine  must  fetch  the  value  passed  to  it  from  the  FAC  locations. 
It  must  deposit  the  value  being  returned  into  the  FAC  before  terminating.  If  the  USR 

subroutine  does  not  alter  the  FAC,  then  the  same  value  is  returned  to  the  program  as 
was  passed  from  it. 


RANDOM  ACCESS  FILES 

Random  access  files  are  created  by  directly  addressing  diskette  data  blocks  and 
memory  buffers. 

Diskette  data  blocks  each  occupy  a  single  sector.  Random  access  files  directly 
address  diskette  data  blocks  via  their  actual  track  and  sector  address.  Diskette  memory 
buffers,  likewise,  are  directly  addressed  and  assigned  to  logical  file  secondary  addresses. 
(Recall  that  each  diskette  unit  has  sixteen  256-byte  memory  buffers.) 

Random  access  files  are  created  by  using  a  number  of  subroutines  that  directly 
access  the  diskette  surface  and  memory  buffers.  These  are  the  same  subroutines  used  to 
implement  sequential  and  relative  file  logic;  however,  your  program  creates  the  field/ 
record/file  structure,  whatever  it  may  be. 

You  should  not  use  random  access  files  unless  you  are  a  very  experienced  pro- 
grammer. You  will  be  working  at  the  same  level  as  the  people  who  designed  the  sequen- 
tial and  relative  file  logic  found  in  standard  CBM  BASIC.  These  individuals  are  profes- 
sional system  programmers.  Unless  you  are  an  equally  experienced  programming  pro- 
fessional, you  are  unlikely  to  have  much  success  with  the  information  presented  in  this 
section. 

Diskette  random  access  is  programmed  using  PRINT*  statements  with 
appropriately  coded  text  strings  in  their  parameter  list.  The  PRINT*  statements 
access  the  command  channel,  via  secondary  address  15.  Random  access  logical  files 
are  opened  with  specific  diskette  memory  buffers  assigned  to  each  logical  file  via  its  sec- 
ondary address.  The  PRINT*  statement  parameter  list  uses  the  secondary  address  to 
identify  logical  files  and  assigned  buffers. 

The  following  standard  OPEN  statement  format  is  used  when  opening  a  random 
access  logical  file: 

100  OPEN  lf,dev,sa,"#[bu]" 
where: 

If  is  the  logical  file  number  specified  in  the  command  channel  OPEN  statement 

dev  is  the  device  number  (usually  8) 

sa  is  the  secondary  address,  which  should  have  a  value  between  2  and  1 4 

bu,  if  present,  is  the  buffer  number  allocated  to  the  specified  secondary  address.  There  are 

sixten  256-byte  buffers;  the  first  three  buffers  are  used  by  the  disk  operating 
system.  Buffer  numbers  3  through  1 5  are  therefore  available.  If  bu  is  not  specified, 
then  the  next  available  buffer  is  assigned  to  the  secondary  address 

You  can  execute  a  GET*  statement  immediately  after  opening  a  random  access 
file  in  order  to  determine  the  assigned  buffer  number.  However,  the  GET*  statement 
must  be  executed  before  any  other  input  or  output  statement  accesses  the  logical  file. 
Here  is  an  example  program: 

5  REM  ASSIGN  BUFFER  5  TO  SECONBflRV  ADDRESS  4,  USED  BV  LOGICAL  FILE  2 
10  OPEN  2..8..4,"#5" 

£0  PRINT  DS*:REM  CHECK  I/O  OPERATION  STATUS 

GET#2.A*:PRINT  ASC<A$>:REM  DISPLAV  THE  BUFFER  NUMBER  TO  CHECK  OPERATION 
40  PRINTDS*:REM  RECHECK  I/O  STATUS 
50  CLOSE  2 
60  STOP 
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Random  access  file  commands  are  subsequently  issued  using  PRINT*  statements 
with  the  following  general  format: 

10  OPEN  lf,8,15 

20  PRINT*  If,  "parameter" 

parameter  identifies  the  random  access  file  operation,  parameter  has  two  parts:  a 
command  and  a  parameter  list.  The  command  has  a  long  form  which  must  end  with  a 
colon,  or  a  short  form,  in  which  case  the  parameter  list  is  assumed  to  begin  at  the  fourth 
character  position  of  the  string.  Parameters  can  be  separated  by  comma,  space  or  skip 
characters.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  describe  parameters: 


sa 

The  secondary  address  specified  in  the  data  logical  file  OPEN 

statement 

dr 

The  diskette  drive  number  (0  or  1 ) 

t 

The  diskette  track  number 

s 

The  sector  number  within  the  selected  track 

P 

The  buffer  pointer,  or  character  position  selector,  which  may 

have  a  value  between  0  and  255 

adi 

The  low-order  byte  of  a  memory  address 

adh 

The  high-order  byte  of  a  memory  address 

nc 

Number  of  characters.  This  number  must  be  between  1  and  34 

data 

A  data  string  with  nc  characters 

adl,  adh  and  nc  must  be  specified  as  parameters  of  CHR$  functions.  For  example, 
if  adl  has  the  value  123,  it  must  be  specified  as  CHR$(123). 


Block  Read 

This  statment  reads  any  diskette  sector  into  a  buffer.  The  BLOCK  READ  state- 
ment has  the  following  format: 

PRINT*  If,  "BtOCK-READ:sa,dr,t,s" 
PRINT*  If,  "B-Rsa,dr,t,s" 

The  following  example  opens  logical  file  2,  assigning  buffer  5  to  secondary  address 
4,  then  reads  sector  0  of  track  18  on  drive  1  into  buffer  5: 

10  REM  OPEN  LOGICRL  FILE  2..  ASSIGNING  BUFFER  5  TO  SECONDRRV  flDDRESS  4 
20  OPEN.  2. 3..  4..  "#5" 

30  REM  REFID  SECTOR  0  OF  TRACK  18  ON  DRIVE  1  INTO  BUFFER  5 

40  OPEN  15.. 8, 15 

50  PRINT#15.  "E-R4..  1..  18..0" 

60  REM  mSPLflV  THE  BUFFER  CONTENTS  TO  PROVE  THAT  DATA  WAS  FETCHED 

70  REM  DISPLAV  256  BVTE  BUFFER  AS  8  ROWS  OF  32  NUMBERS  PER  ROW 

75  PRINT":]".: 

80  FOR  1=1  TO  8 

90  FOR  .T=l  TO  32 

100  GET«2..A*:IF  A*=""  THEN  109 

110  PRINT  A.SCvA*.').; 

120  NEXT  J 

130  PRINT 

140  NEXT  I 

150  CLOSE  2 

160  CLOSE  15 

170  STOP 
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Block  Write 

This  statement  writes  the  contents  of  a  buffer  to  a  specified  sector.  It  has  the 
following  format: 

PRINT*  lf,"BLOCK-WRITE:sa,dr,t,s" 
or  PRINT*  If, "B-Wsa,dr,t,s" 

The  following  statements  open  logical  file  2,  assigning  buffer  8  to  secondary 
address  7.  The  contents  of  buffer  8  are  written  to  sector  10  of  track  35  on  drive  0: 

200  OPEN  2.8.7,"#8" 

210  OPEN  15.8  15 

220  REM  STATEMENTS  THAT  WRITE  TO  BUFFER  8  MUST  FOLLOW  HERE 

300  PRINT#15..  "E-W7j  0.35.0" 

310  CLOSE  2 

320  CLOSE  15 
330  STOP 


Block  Execute 

This  statement  is  the  same  as  a  BLOCK  READ,  except  that  data  read  from  the 
sector  is  assumed  to  be  an  assembly  language  program's  object  code.  As  soon  as  the  pro- 
gram is  loaded  it  is  executed.  The  program  must  end  with  a  Return-from-Subroutine 
instruction  (RTS).  It  has  the  following  format: 

PRINT  *  If  ,"BLOCK-EXECUTE;sa,dr,t,s" 
or    PRINT*  lf,"B-Esa,dr,t,s" 


Buffer  Pointer 

This  statement  moves  the  pointer  from  the  beginning  of  the  buffer  to  any 
character  position  within  the  buffer.  It  has  the  following  format: 

PRINT*  lf,"BUFFER-POINTER:sa,p" 
or    PRINT*  lf,"B-Psa,p" 

The  statement  on  line  55,  shown  below,  if  added  to  the  BLOCK  READ  example, 
moves  the  buffer  pointer  to  character  24: 
55  PRINT#15, "B-P4.26" 


Block  Allocate 

This  statement  updates  the  Block  Availability  Map  (BAM)  to  show  how  the  cur- 
rent block  has  been  used.  The  block  availability  map  is  written  to  the  diskette  when  the 
logical  file  is  closed.  If  the  requested  block  (sector)  has  already  been  allocated,  the  error 
channel  identifies  the  next  available  block,  while  specifying  a  NO  BLOCK  error.  If  no 
blocks  are  available,  then  00  is  returned  for  the  track  and  sector  parameters.  It  has  the 
following  format: 

PRINT*  lf,"BLOCK-ALLOCATE:dr,t,s" 
or   PRINT*  lf,"B-Adr,t,s" 

Memory  Write 

The  MEMORY  WRITE  statement  writes  data  into  a  diskette  buffer.  It  has  the 
following  format: 

PRINT*  lf,"M-W"adl/adh/nc/data 
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Table  7-2.  Starting  Address  for  Model  2040  and  Model  8050 
256-Byte  Diskette  Buffers 


Buffer 
No. 

Model  2040/8050 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

0 

1000 

4096 

1 

1 100 

4352 

2 

1200 

4608 

3 

1  QAA 
1  OUU 

4864 

4 

2000 

8192 

5 

2100 

8448 

6 

2200 

8704 

7 

2300 

8960 

8 

3000 

12288 

9 

3100 

12455 

10 

3200 

12800 

11 

3300 

13056 

12 

4000 

13312 

13 

4100 

13568 

14 

4200 

13824 

15 

4300 

14080 

Diskette  memory  buffer  addresses  are  summarized  in  Table  7-2  for  the  Model 
2040  and  8050  diskette  drives.  Note  that  buffer  addresses  are  somewhat  scattered. 

Suppose  the  four  data  bytes  32,  0,  17  and  96  are  to  be  written  into  buffer  2  of  a 
Model  2040  diskette  drive.  From  Table  7-2,  note  that  this  buffer  starting  address  is 
1800,(,.  Therefore  the  following  PRINT*  statement  is  needed: 

lee  PRINT#15,  "M-W"CHR»(:00)CHR«<18)CHR$<32)CHR*(0>CHR*(1?>CHR*<96) 

Memory  Read 

This  statement  allows  a  byte  of  data  to  be  read  from  a  diskette  buffer.  It  has  the 
following  format: 

PRINT*  lf,"M-R"adl/adh 

The  address  of  the  byte  to  be  read  is  specified  by  the  parameter  list  using  CHR$ 
functions.  The  byte  itself  is  then  read  using  a  GET*  statement,  via  the  control  channel 
(15).  Subsequently  an  INPUT*  statement  will  not  execute  correctly  until  a  random 
access  statement  other  than  a  MEMORY  READ,  MEMORY  WRITE  or  MEMORY 
EXECUTE  has  been  executed. 

For  example,  the  following  statements  read  a  data  byte  from  buffer  address  1808: 

100  PRINT#15,  "M-R"CHR*<:8)CHR*<18> 
110  GET«15.n« 

Memory  Execute 

This  statement  executes  an  assembly  language  subroutine.  It  has  the  following 
format: 

PRINT*  lf,"M-E"adl/adh 

adl  and  adh  are  the  decimal  low-  and  high-order  halves  of  the  subroutine  starting 
address  in  diskette  buffer  memory.  The  subroutine  which  gets  executed  must  end  with 
the  following  Return-from-Subroutine  instruction: 

RTS-«60 
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Table  7-3.  Random  Access  File  User  Statements 


Us6r 

Altornstd 

Function 

Dosignstion 

Usor  DssiQnstion 

1  lA 

Dl  f\f^)^    DCAf^   rAAl Ai^Arv\An^ 

□LL'VrflN-ncAU  rBpiacanieni 

U2 

UB 

BLOCK-WRITE  replacement 

U3 

UC 

jump  to  $1300 

U4 

UD 

jump  to  $1303 

U5 

UE 

jump  to  $1306 

U6 

UF 

jump  to  $D008 

U7 

UG 

jump  to  $D00B 

U8 

UH 

jump  to  $D00E 

U9 

Ul 

jump  to  $D0D5 

U: 

UJ 

power  up  $E18E 

User 

There  are  ten  special  "user"  statements.  The  first  two  substitute  for  BLOCK 
READ  and  BLOCK  WRITE;  seven  are  JUMP  TO  subroutines,  while  the  eighth  enters 
the  power-up  routine.  User  statements  are  summarized  in  Table  7-3.  For  U3  through 
U9  see  the  revision  3  memory  map  given  in  Appendix  F  in  order  to  identify  the  routines 
jumped  to. 

For  Ul  and  U2  use  the  following  format: 

PRINT*  lf"Ux;sa,dr,t,s" 


X  is  1  for  Ul  or  2  for  U2. 
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This  chapter  describes  the  syntax  for  all  CBM  BASIC  statements  and  functions. 
Statements  are  described  first,  listed  in  alphabetic  order;  then  functions  are  described, 
also  in  alphabetic  order. 

This  chapter  serves  as  a  reference  for  all  statements  and  functions.  Chapters  4,  5 
and  6  describe  programming  concepts;  these  three  chapters  also  give  examples  of  state- 
ments and  functions  used  in  programs. 

Immediate  and  Program  Modes 

Most  statements  can  be  executed  in  immediate  or  program  mode.  Unless  other- 
wise stated,  you  can  assume  that  a  statement  can  be  used  in  both  modes.  Exceptions  are 
identified.  Some  statements  can  be  used  in  one  mode,  but  not  the  other;  other  state- 
ments can  be  used  in  both  modes,  but  only  one  mode  is  practical. 

BASIC  Revisions 

All  statements  and  functions  are  identified  as  available  with  BASIC  4.0  only,  or 
with  all  versions  of  BASIC.  Statements  and  functions  are  cross  referenced  where  an  "all 
versions"  statement  or  function  has  a  BASIC  4.0  equivalent.  All  BASIC  4.0  statements 
need  DOS  2.0,  or  higher  releases  of  DOS. 
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Format  Conventions 


Consistent  syntax  is  used  when  defining  the  format  for  all  statements  and  func- 
tions. The  following  conventions  have  been  adopted: 


UPPER  CASE 
lower  case 


[] 


line  number 


Upper  case  words  and  letters  must  appear  exactly  as  shown. 
Lower  case  words  and  letters  are  variable:  the  exact  wording  or 

value  is  supplied  by  the  programmer. 
Braces  indicate  a  choice  of  items;  braces  do  not  appear  in  an  actual 

statement. 

Brackets  indicate  that  the  parameter  is  optional:  brackets  do  not 

appear  in  an  actual  statement. 
Ellipses  indicate  that  the  preceding  item  can  be  repeated:  ellipses  do 

not  appear  in  actual  statements. 
A  beginning  line  number  is  implied  for  all  stored  statements. 


Terms  are  used  as  follows  in  statement  and  function  format  definitions: 


bno 
byte 

condition 


constant 
c$ 

<CR> 
d 

data 
datan 
data$ 
Dd 

destfile 
dev 


the  way  in  which  a  data  file  is  to  be  accessed.  Use  WRITE  for  a  write 
access  and  READ  for  a  read  access. 

the  character  number  within  a  record  of  a  relative  data  file. 

a  numeric  constant  variable  or  expression  which  evaluates  to  a  num- 
ber in  the  range  0  through  255. 

a  relational  term  or  expression  of  the  type: 


< 
> 

'  <  = 

'  >  = 


[expression! 


If  the  expression  to  the  right  of  the  relational  operator  is  absent 
then  =  0  is  implied, 
any  numeric  or  string  constant. 

a  character  string  or  CHR$  function  representing  a  comma,  carriage 
return,  or  other  legal  separator  in  a  PRINT*  statement 
parameter  list. 

a  carriage  return  character. 

a  destination  diskette  drive  number  (0  or  1 ). 

any  constant,  variable  or  expression. 

any  numeric  constant,  variable  or  expression. 

any  string  constant,  variable  or  expression. 

a  destination  diskette  drive  number  which  must  be  specified  as  DO  or  D1 . 

the  name  of  a  destination  file. 

a  physical  unit  device  number  (see  Table  8-1). 


Table  8-1.  Physical  Device  Numbers 


Device  Number 

Device 

0 

Keyboard 

1  (default) 

Cassette  tape  unit  #  1 

2 

Cassette  tape  #2 

3 

Video  display  screen 

4 

Printer 

5-7 

IEEE  port  devices 

8 

Diskette  unit 

9-30 

IEEE  port  devices 

31-255 

Currently  unassignable 
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Table  8-2.  Secondary  Address  Codes 


Device 

Secondary 

Operation 

Address  Code 

0  (default) 

Open  for  read 

1 

Open  for  write 

CBM  Cassette 

2 

Open  for  write  and  end-of-file 

Tape  Units 

(EOF)  tape  mark 

Write  end-of  tape  (EOT)  mark  when 

file  IS  closed 

0  (default) 

Normal  Print 

1 

Print  under  format  statement  control 

2 

Store  the  formatting  data 

3 

Set  number  of  lines  per  page 

4 

Enable  printer  format  diagnostic  messages 

CBM  Line 

5 

Define  a  programmable  character 

6 

Set  spacing  between  lines 

(Model  2022  only) 

7* 

Select  lower-case 

8- 

Select  upper-case 

9- 

Turn  off  Unit  4 

10* 

Reset 

0 

Not  defined 

CBM  Diskette 

1 

Not  defined 

Unit 

2-14 

Open  for  Read/Write  as  specified 

15 

Access  parameter 

*  New  printer  ROMs  on 

y 

diskname         the  name  assigned  to  a  disk, 
dr  a  diskette  drive  numt)er  (0  or  1 ). 

Ds  a  source  diskette  drive  number  which  must  be  specified  as  DO  or  D1 . 

<ESC  >  the  escape  key  or  character. 

expression       an  arithmetic  expression  containing  any  combination  of  operators, 

numeric  constants  and  variables, 
filename  any  file  name. 

Ivv  a  diskette  number  which  may  range  between  00  and  99,  and  must 

be  written  as  100  through  199. 
If  a  logical  file  number  (an  integer  between  0  and  255). 

line  any  basic  program  line  number. 

linOi  one  of  many  basic  program  line  numbers. 

Ly  relative  file  record  length,  y  is  the  number  of  characters  per  record;  it 

may  range  between  1  and  254.  The  record  length  must  be 
specified  using  the  format  LI  through  L254. 

memadr  any  memory  address.  Memory  addresses  may  range  from  0  to  65536. 

message         any  text  string  enclosed  in  quotes. 

newname        a  new  data  file  name. 

nvar  any  numeric  variable  name. 

oldname  any  old  data  file  name. 

ON  Uz  the  standard  BASIC  4.0  means  of  specifying  a  physical  unit  number. 

ON  U  must  be  present;  z  is  the  physical  number.  If  this 
parameter  is  absent  physical  unit  number  8  (the  standard  disk 
drive  physical  number)  is  assumed. 

rno  the  record  number  within  a  relative  data  file. 

<RVS  >  the  unshifted  REVERSE  key. 

s  a  source  diskette  drive  number  (0  or  1). 

sa  a  secondary  address  (see  Table  8-2). 

sourcefile        the  name  of  a  source  data  file. 

statement        any  BASIC  statement. 

type  data  file  type  specification.  SEQ  represents  a  sequential  file,  PRG  represents 

the  program  file,  and  USR  represents  a  random  access  file, 
var  any  numeric  integer  or  string  variable. 

var(sub)  any  subscripted  integer,  numeric,  or  string  variable, 

vv  a  diskette  number  (between  00  and  99). 

W  a  parameter  specifying  the  sequential  file  being  opened  for  a  write  access. 
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BASIC  STATEMENTS 

APPEND#  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  APPEND*  statement  opens  an  existing  sequential  diskette  file  and  allows 
new  data  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  file.  (See  also  PRINT*  COPY.) 

Format: 

APPEND#lf,"filename"[,pdl[ON  Uz  1 

The  APPEND*  statement  opens  sequential  data  file  "filename"  on  the  diskette 
on  drive  d  and  positions  file  pointers  beyond  the  current  end  of  file.  Subsequent 
PRINT*  statements  referencing  logical  file  If  can  then  write  additional  data,  which  gets 
appended  to  the  end  of  the  file.  If  no  disk  drive  is  specified  (d  is  absent)  drive  0  is 
assumed. 

Example: 

apPEHI*! ..  "CflLC"  Open  sequential  file  "CALC"  as  logical  file  *  /  on  drive  0.  Write 

?RIHT#1 ,  M  variable  A  contents  to  the  end  of  the  file 

flpPEND#3 ..  "  TALK " ..  B 1      Open  sequential  file  "TALK"  as  logical  file  #  3.  The  string  "  /  23"  is 
PR  I  NT#3  .■ "  1 23 "  added  to  the  end  of  the  file 

BACKUP  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  BACKUP  statement  duplicates  an  entire  diskette.  The  duplicate  and  original 
have  the  same  header,  disk  name,  identification  number,  directory,  and  files.  (See  also 
PRINT*  DUPLICATE.) 

Format: 

BACKUP  Ds  TO  Dd  [ON  Uzl 

The  diskette  in  drive  s  is  duplicated.  The  duplicate  diskette  is  generated  in  drive  d. 
Duplicating  the  entire  diskette  takes  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Example: 

3RCKUP  Ii8  TO  HI  Duplicate  contents  of  diskette  in  drive  0  to  diskette  in  drive  1 

BRCKUP  li!  TO  110  Duplicate  contents  of  diskette  in  drive  1  to  diskette  in  drive  0 

Caution:  All  files  on  the  diskette  must  be  properly  closed  before  the  diskette  is 
backed  up. 

CLOSE 

The  CLOSE  statement  closes  a  logical  file.  (See  also  DCLOSE.) 
Format: 

CLOSE  If 

The  CLOSE  statement  closes  logical  file  If.  If  If  is  not  present,  all  open  logical  files 
are  closed  by  BASIC  <  3.0,  but  BASIC  4.0  gives  a  syntax  error. 
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Every  file  should  be  closed  after  all  file  accesses  have  been  completed.  An  open 
logical  file  may  be  closed  only  once.  The  particular  operations  performed  in  response  to 
a  CLOSE  statement  depend  on  the  open  file's  physical  device  and  the  type  of  access  that 
occurred.  For  details  see  Chapter  6. 

Example: 

CLOSE  1        Close  logical  file  1 
CLOSE  14      Close  logical  file  1 4 

CLR 

The  CLR  statement  sets  all  numeric  variables  to  zero  and  assigns  null  values  to  all 
string  variables.  All  array  space  in  memory  is  released.  This  is  equivalent  to  turning  the 
CBM  computer  off,  then  turning  it  back  on  and  reloading  the  program  into  memory. 
CLR  closes  all  logical  files  that  are  currently  open  within  the  executing  program. 

Format: 

CLR 

A  program  will  continue  to  run  following  execution  of  a  CLR  statement  providing 
the  effects  of  the  CLR  statement's  execution  do  not  adversely  effect  program  logic. 

Example: 

100  CLR 

CMD 

The  CMD  statement  sends  to  physical  unit  4  (the  printer)  all  output  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  display.  Output  goes  to  the  printer,  instead  of  the  display,  until  a 
PRINT*  statement  specifying  the  same  logical  file  number  is  executed.  At  least  one 
PRINT*  statement  must  follow  a  CMD  statement. 

Format: 

CMD  If 

The  CMD  statement  assigns  a  line  printer  output  channel  to  logical  file  If.  After 
execution  of  a  CMD  statement,  PRINT  and  LIST  both  print  data  instead  of  displaying  it. 
See  Chapter  6  for  a  discussion  of  line  printer  programming. 

Example: 

The  following  sequence  uses  CMD  to  print  program  listings. 

OPEN  5 ..  4  Open  logical  file  5  selecting  the  printer 

CMIi  5  Direct  subsequent  output  to  the  printer 

_  I  ST  Print  the  program  listing 

F'RIHT#5  Print  a  carriage  return  and  deselect  the  printer 


Close  logical  file  S 
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COLLECT  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  COLLECT  statement  recreates  a  Block  Availability  Map  (BAM)  for  all  files 
on  the  diskette.  Improperly  closed  files  are  closed  or  deleted. 

Format: 

COLLECT    [DdJ[ON  Uyl 

The  diskette  on  drive  d  is  collected.  If  the  Dd  parameter  is  absent,  drive  0  is 
assumed. 

Example: 

COLLECT  Collects  space  on  diskette  in  last  drive  accessed 

COLLECT  D©      Collects  space  on  diskette  in  drive  0 

COLLECT  Dl      Collects  space  on  diskette  in  drive  J 

CONCAT  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  CONCAT  statement  concatenates  two  data  files.  (See  also  PRINT*  COPY.) 
Format: 

CONCATlDs,l"sourcefile"  TO  [Dd,l"destfile"[ON  Uzl 

The  contents  of  sourcefile  on  the  diskette  in  drive  s  is  concatenated  onto  the  end 
of  destfile  on  the  diskette  in  drive  d.  The  file  named  sourcefile  does  not  change.  The  file 
named  destfile  keeps  its  original  contents,  with  the  contents  of  sourcefile  tacked  on  at 
the  end.  If  drive  numbers  s  and/or  d  are  not  specified,  then  drive  0  is  assumed. 

Caution:  Files  must  be  closed  before  they  are  concatenated. 

Example: 

CONCAT  "FIRST"  TO  "SECOHIi"        The  contents  of  file  FIRST  is  concatenated  on  the  end  of 

file  SECOND.  Both  files  are  on  the  diskette  in  drive  0 

CONCRT  II 1 "  hBC  "  TO  Ii0 ..  "  X  V Z "      The  contents  of  file  ABC  on  the  diskette  in  drive  1  is 

concatenated  on  the  end  of  file  XYZ  on  the  diskette 
in  drive  0 


CONT 

The  CONT  statement,  typed  at  the  keyboard  in  immediate  mode,  resumes  pro- 
gram execution  after  a  BREAK. 

Format: 

CONT 

A  break  is  caused  by  execution  of  a  STOP  statement  or  an  END  statement  that 
has  additional  statements  following  it.  Depressing  the  STOP  key  while  a  program  is  run- 
ning also  causes  a  break.  Program  execution  continues  at  the  exact  point  where  the 
break  occurred. 

Pressing  the  RETURN  key  in  response  to  an  INPUT  statement  will  also  cause  a 
break.  Typing  CONT  after  this  break  re-executes  the  INPUT  statement. 

Example: 

COHT 
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COPY  {BASIC  4.0) 

The  COPY  statement  copies  a  single  diskette  file,  or  all  the  files  on  a  diskette.  (See 
also  PRINT*  COPY.) 

Format: 

COPY  [Ds,l["sourcefile"l  TO  [Dd,l["destfile"110N  Uzl 

If  the  COPY  statement  is  used  to  copy  a  single  file,  then  the  file  named  sourcefile 
on  the  diskette  on  drive  s  is  copied  to  a  new  file  named  destfile  on  the  diskette  in  drive  d; 
the  file  names  sourcefile  and  destfile  must  be  present,  but  if  Ds  and/or  Dd  are  absent, 
drive  0  is  assumed. 

The  COPY  statement  can  also  be  used  to  copy  all  files  from  the  diskette  in  one 
drive  to  the  diskette  in  the  other  drive.  To  use  the  COPY  statement  in  this  fashion,  file 
names  sourcefile  and  destfile  must  be  absent,  but  drive  numbers  Ds  and  Dd  must  be 
present  and  different. 

If  the  name  of  a  source  file  that  is  being  copied  exists  on  the  destination  diskette, 
then  the  copy  will  be  aborted  at  that  file,  and  a  FILE  ALREADY  EXISTS  error  will  be 
reported. 

COPY  does  not  modify  any  files  previously  on  the  destination  diskette. 
Caution:  A  file  must  be  closed  before  it  is  copied. 

Example: 

COP V  II 1  TO  IiiZi  Copy  all  files  on  the  diskette  in  drive  D 1  to  the 

diskette  in  drive  DO.  (DOS  2.0  and  higher 
releases  only) 

COF'V  Dl,   "MRJOR"  TO  Dl.,   "''UHuR"     Create  MINOR  file  on  the  diskette  in  drive  Df 

DATA 

The  DATA  statement  declares  constants  that  are  assigned  to  variables  by  READ 
statements. 

Format: 

DATA  constant[,constant,constant,...,constant! 

DATA  Statements  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  a  program. 

The  DATA  statement  specifies  either  numeric  or  string  contents.  String  constants 
are  usually  enclosed  in  double  quotation  marks;  the  quotes  are  not  necessary  unless  the 
string  contains  graphic  characters,  blanks  (spaces),  commas,  or  colons.  Blanks,  com- 
mas, colons  and  graphic  characters  are  ignored  unless  the  string  is  enclosed  in  quotes.  A 
double  quotation  mark  cannot  be  represented  in  a  DATA  string;  it  must  be  specified 
using  a  CHR$(34)  function. 

The  DATA  statement  is  valid  in  program  mode  only. 

Example: 

10  BRTR  NAME.  "CIi.  "      Defines  two  string  variables 

50  IiRTfi  1E6  . -IS  .  XVZ      Defines  two  numeric  variables  and  one  string  variable 

See  the  READ  statement  for  a  description  of  how  DATA  statement  constants  are 
used  within  a  program. 
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DCLOSE  (BASIC  4.0) 

DCLOSE  closes  a  single  file  or  all  the  files  currently  open  on  a  disk  unit.  (Also  see 
CLOSE.) 

Format: 

DCLOSE#lf    [ON  Uz] 

The  DCLOSE  statement  closes  logical  file  If.  If  the  logical  file  number  is  not 
specified,  all  currently  open  diskette  files  are  closed. 

Example: 

IiCLOSE  Closes  all  open  diskette  files 

DCLOSEttl  Closes  the  diskette  file  identified  by  logical  file  1 

DCLOSE  ON  IJ8      Closes  all  open  diskette  files  on  physical  unit  #8 

DEF  FN 

The  DEF  function  (DEF  FN)  allows  special  purpose  functions  to  be  defined  and 
used  within  BASIC  programs. 

Format: 

DEF  FNnvar(arg)=expression 

Floating  point  variable  nvar  identifies  the  function,  which  is  subsequently 
referenced  using  the  name  FNnvar(data).  (If  nvar  has  more  than  five  letters  a  syntax 
error  is  reported.  A  syntax  error  is  also  reported  if  nvar  is  a  string  or  integer  variable.) 

The  function  is  specified  by  expression,  which  can  be  any  arithmetic  expression, 
containing  any  combination  of  numeric  constants,  variables,  and/or  operators,  arg  is  a 
dummy  variable  name  which  can  (and  usually  does)  appear  in  expression. 

arg  is  the  only  variable  in  expression  which  can  be  specified  when  FNnvar(data)  is 
referenced.  Any  other  variables  in  expression  must  be  defined  before  FNnvar(data)  is 
referenced  for  the  first  time.  FNnvar(data)  evaluates  expression  using  data  as  the  value 
for  arg. 

The  entire  DEF  FN  statement  must  appear  on  a  single  80  character  line;  however 
a  previously  defined  function  can  be  included  in  expression,  so  user-defined  functions 
of  any  desired  complexity  can  be  developed. 

The  function  name  var  can  be  re-used,  and  therefore  redefined  by  another  DEF 
FN  statement  appearing  later  in  the  same  program. 

The  DEF  FN  definition  statement  is  illegal  in  immediate  mode.  However,  a  user- 
defined  function  that  has  been  defined  by  a  DEF  FN  statement  in  the  current  stored 
program  can  be  referenced  in  an  immediate  mode  statement. 
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Example: 

10  liEF  FNC:(:R:)=fr*Rt2  Defines  a  function  that  calculates  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  It 

takes  a  single  argument  R,  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  returns  a 
single  numeric  value,  the  circumference  of  the  circle 

r  FNC  <  1  >  Prints  3.1411 59265  (the  value  of  n) 

fl=FNC  <:.  1 4  >  Assigns  to  A  the  value  calculated  by  the  user-defined  function  FNC, 

using  an  argument  of  14 

55  IF  FNC<;;;i>60  goto  150      Uses  the  value  calculated  by  the  user-defined  function  FNC  as  a 

branch  condition.  The  current  contents  of  variable  X  is  used 
when  calculating  the  user-defined  function 

DIM 

The  Dimension  statement  DIM  allocates  space  in  memory  for  array  variables. 
Format: 

DIM  var(sub)[,var(sub),.  .  .,var(sub)] 

The  DIM  statement  identifies  arrays  with  one  or  more  dimensions  as  follows: 

var(sub|)  Single-dimension  array 

var(sub|,subj)  two-dimension  array 

var(sub|,subj,sub|()      Multiple-dimension  array 

See  Chapter  4  for  a  complete  description  of  arrays. 

Arrays  with  more  than  eleven  elements  must  be  dimensioned  in  a  DIM  state- 
ment. Arrays  with  eleven  elements  or  less  (subscripts  0  through  10  for  a  one-dimen- 
sional array)  may  be  used  without  being  dimensioned  by  a  DIM  statement;  for  such 
arrays,  eleven  array  spaces  are  automatically  allocated  in  memory  when  the  first  array 
element  is  encountered  in  the  program.  An  array  with  more  than  eleven  elements  must 
occur  in  a  DIM  statement  before  any  other  statement  references  an  element  of  the 
array. 

If  an  array  is  dimensioned  more  than  once,  or  if  an  array  having  more  than  eleven 
elements  is  not  dimensioned,  a  ?REDIM'ED  ARRAY  error  occurs  and  the  program  is 
aborted. 

A  CLR  statement  allows  a  DIM  statement  to  be  reexecuted. 
Example: 

10  IflM  F!C3)  Dimension  a  single-dimensional  array  of  3  elements. 

45  DIM  X$f44  ..  2)  Dimension  a  two-dimensional  array  of  88  elements. 

1000  Dlt'l  MUCK..  3*E> N<  12;      Dimension  a  two-dimensional  array  of  X  times  3*B  elements  and  a 

single  dimensional  array  of  12  elements.  X  and  B  must  have 
been  assigned  values  before  the  DIM  statement  is  executed. 

DIRECTORY  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  DIRECTORY  statement  displays  directories  for  diskettes  in  one  or  both 
drives.  The  word  CATALOG  may  be  used  instead  of  DIRECTORY  (also  see 
LOAD"$dr"). 
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Format: 

DIRECTORYlDdltON  Uzl 

The  directory  for  the  diskette  in  drive  d  is  displayed.  If  the  Dd  parameter  is  absent, 
directories  for  the  diskettes  in  both  drives  are  displayed. 

If  a  selected  drive  contains  no  diskette  an  error  status  is  reported. 
The  DIRECTORY  statement  is  usually  executed  in  immediate  mode. 

Example: 

HI  RECTORV  Displays  the  directory  of  drive  0  and  drive  1 

DIRECTORV  III      Displays  the  directory  of  drive  1 

Printing  a  Directory 

A  directory  can  be  printed  instead  of  being  displayed  by  opening  a  printer  channel 
before  executing  the  DIRECTORY  statement.  Here  is  the  required  immediate  mode 
statement  sequence: 

OPEN  4,4        Open  the  printer  specifying  logical  file  4 

CMIi  4  Deflect  display  output  to  the  printer 

D I  RECTORV      Print  directories  for  diskettes  in  both  drives 

PR  I  HT#4  Deflect  output  back  to  the  display 

CLOSE  4 

DLOAD  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  DLOAD  statement  loads  a  BASIC  program  from  a  diskette  into  memory 
(also  see  LOAD). 

Format: 

DLOAD  "filenanne"(Ddl[ON  Uzl 

The  DLOAD  statement  loads  program  file  "filename"  from  the  diskette  in  drive 
Dd  into  computer  memory.  If  Dd  is  not  present,  drive  0  is  assumed. 

Example: 

DLOflE  "CflLC"  Load  CALC  file  from  drive  0 

DLORB  "  T I  ME " ,  D 1  Load  TIME  file  from  drive  1 

Fl*=  "  PROG  "  Load  PROG  file  from  drive  0 

DLOflD  Fl* 

IILOflri"PROG",D0  OH  U8      Load  PROG  file  from  drive  0  on  the  disk  unit 

Using  BASIC  4.0,  if  you  press  the  shifted  RUN/STOP  key,  the  next  program 
encountered  on  the  diskette  is  loaded  and  run. 
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DOPEN  (BASIC  4.0) 

DOPEN  opens  a  data  file  for  a  read  and/or  write  access. 
Format: 

DOPEN#lf,"filename"[,Ly][,Ddl[ON  Uzlt.W] 

The  DOPEN  statement  opens  data  file  filename  on  the  diskette  in  drive  d,  assign- 
ing to  it  logical  file  number  If.  If  d  is  not  specified  then  drive  0  is  assumed.  If  Ly  is  not 
present  then  a  sequential  file  is  assumed.  The  sequential  file  is  opened  for  a  write  access 
if  W  is  not  present;  it  is  opened  for  a  read  access  if  W  is  present. 

If  Ly  is  present  then  a  relative  file  is  assumed  with  a  record  length  of  y  bytes.  Rela- 
tive files  are  opened  for  read  or  write  accesses,  therefore  the  W  parameter  cannot  be 
present. 

Example: 

liOPEN*  1 ..  "  PR  I  EES  "  Opens  the  sequential  file  named  PRIZES  on  drive  0  for  a  read  access 

riOPEN#6..  "SNRK:t"L30..  Dl     Opens  the  relative  file  named  SNAKE,  with  a  record  length  of  30,  for 

read  and  write  accesses.  The  file  is  on  drive  DJ 

DSAVE  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  DSAVE  statement  writes  a  BASIC  program  file  from  memory  onto  a  diskette 
(also  see  SAVE). 

Format: 

DSAVE"filename"[,Dd]10N  Uz] 

The  DSAVE  statement  saves  the  BASIC  program  currently  in  memory,  writing  it 
to  a  new  file  named  filename,  on  the  diskette  in  drive  d.  If  Dd  is  not  present,  drive  0  is 
assumed. 

Example: 

IiSfiVE"TRUE"  Write  program  file  TRUE  to  diskette  in  drive  0 

IiSflyE"FflLSE"  .■  Ill  Write  program  file  FALSE  to  diskette  in  drive  1 

END 

The  END  statement  terminates  program  execution  and  returns  the  computer  to 
immediate  mode. 

Format: 

END 

The  END  statement  can  provide  a  program  with  one  or  more  termination  points, 
at  locations  other  than  the  physical  end  of  the  program.  END  statements  can  be  used  to 
terminate  individual  programs  when  more  than  one  program  is  in  memory  at  the  same 
time.  An  END  statement  at  the  physical  end  of  the  program  is  optional. 

The  END  statement  is  used  in  program  mode  only. 

Example: 

20001  EN3 
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FOR-NEXT  STEP 

All  statements  between  the  FOR  statement  and  the  NEXT  statement  are  re- 
executed  the  same  number  of  times. 

Format: 

FOR  nvar  =  start  TO  end  STEP  increment 

[stateiTients  in  loop] 

NEXTlnvarl 

where: 

nvar  is  the  index  of  the  loop.  It  holds  the  current  loop  count,  nvar  is 

often  used  by  the  statements  within  the  loop. 

start  is  a  numeric  constant,  variable  or  expression  that  specifies  the 

beginning  value  of  the  index. 

end  is  a  numeric  constant,  variable,  or  expression  that  specifies  the  end- 

ing value  of  the  index.  The  loop  is  completed  when  the  index 
value  is  equal  to  the  end  value,  or  when  the  index  value  is  incre- 
mented or  decremented  past  the  end  value. 

increment  if  present,  is  a  numeric  constant,  variable,  or  expression  that 
specifies  the  amount  by  which  the  index  variable  is  to  be  incre- 
mented with  each  pass.  The  step  may  be  incremental  (positive) 
or  decremental  (negative).  If  STEP  is  omitted  the  increment 
defaults  to  1 . 

The  nvar  may  optionally  be  included  in  the  NEXT  statement.  A  single  NEXT 
statement  is  permissible  for  nested  loops  that  end  at  the  same  point.  The  NEXT  state- 
ment then  takes  the  form: 

NEXT  nvari,nvar2. . . 

The  FOR-NEXT  loop  will  always  be  executed  at  least  once,  even  if  the  beginning 
nvar  value  is  beyond  the  end  nvar  value.  If  the  NEXT  statement  is  omitted  and  no  sub- 
sequent NEXT  statements  are  found,  the  loop  is  executed  once. 

The  start,  end,  and  increment  values  are  read  only  once,  on  the  first  execution  of 
the  FOR  statement.  You  cannot  change  these  values  inside  the  loop.  You  can  change 
the  value  of  nvar  within  the  loop.  This  may  be  used  to  terminate  a  FOR-NEXT  loop 
before  the  end  value  is  reached:  set  nvar  to  the  end  value,  and  on  the  next  pass  the  loop 
will  terminate  itself.  Do  not  jump  out  of  the  FOR-NEXT  loop  with  a  GOTO.  Do  not 
start  the  loop  outside  a  subroutine  and  terminate  it  inside  the  subroutine. 

FOR-NEXT  loops  may  be  nested.  Each  nested  loop  must  have  a  different  nvar 
variable  name.  Each  nested  loop  must  be  wholly  contained  within  the  next  outer  loop;  at 
most,  the  loops  can  end  at  the  same  point. 


Example: 


10  FOR  IN  =  0  TO  100 
40  NEXT  IH 

100  FOR  ,H'  =  H  +  14  TU  L:-b4+Ii,-'2  SLEP  4 
150  NEXT  :K 

60  FOR  Fll  =50  TO  0  STEP  -1 
90  NE.XT 

100  for  i  =  0  to  10  step  0.5 
155  he:»:t 

250  FOR  I  =  1  TO  5 
260  FOR  .J  =  fi  TO  E 

:^fl0  NEXT   I  300  NEXT 

300  NEXT  I.. .J    same  as     ...^^  ^^^^  j    same  as  ^^^^ 
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GET 

The  GET  statement  receives  single  characters  as  input  from  the  keyboard. 
Format: 

GET  var 

The  GET  statement  can  be  executed  in  program  mode  only. 

When  a  GET  statement  is  executed,  var  is  assigned  a  0  value  if  numeric,  or  a  null 
value  if  a  string.  Any  previous  value  of  the  variable  is  lost.  Then  GET  fetches  the  next 
character  from  the  keyboard  buffer  and  assigns  it  to  var.  If  the  keyboard  buffer  is  empty, 
var  retains  its  0  or  null  value. 

GET  is  used  to  handle  one-character  responses  from  the  keyboard.  GET  accepts 
the  RETURN  key  as  input  and  passes  the  value  (CHR$(13))  to  var. 

If  var  is  a  numeric  variable  and  no  key  has  been  pressed,  0  is  returned.  However,  a 
0  is  also  returned  when  0  is  entered  at  the  keyboard. 

If  var  is  a  numeric  variable  and  the  character  returned  is  not  a  digit  (0-9),  a 
7SYNTAX  ERROR  message  is  generated  and  the  program  aborts. 

The  GET  statement  may  have  more  than  one  variable  in  its  parameter  list,  but  it  is 
hard  to  use  if  it  has  multiple  parameters: 

GET  var, var  var 

Example: 

10  GET  C* 

i0  GET  n 

le  GET  M..B..  C 

GET* 

The  GET  External  statement  (GET#)  receives  single  characters  as  input  from  an 
external  storage  device  identified  via  a  logical  file  number. 

Format: 

GET*lf,var 

The  GET#  statement  can  only  be  used  in  program  mode.  GET#  fetches  a  single 
character  from  an  external  device  and  assigns  this  character  to  variable  var.  The  external 
device  is  identified  by  logical  file  number  If.  This  logical  file  must  previously  have  been 
opened  by  an  OPEN  or  DOPEN  statement. 

GET#  and  GET  statements  handle  variables  and  data  input  identically.  For  details 
see  the  GET  statement  description. 

Example: 


10  GET#4..  Cf'IF  CS=""  GOTO  10      Get  a  keyboard  character.  Re-execute  if  no  character 

is  present 
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GOSUB 

The  GOSUB  statement  branches  program  execution  to  a  specified  line  and  allows 
a  return  to  the  statement  following  GOSUB.  The  specified  line  is  a  subroutine  entry 
point. 

Format: 

GOSUB  In 

The  GOSUB  statement  calls  a  subroutine.  The  subroutine's  entry  point  must 
occur  on  line  In.  A  subroutine's  entry  point  is  the  beginning  of  the  subroutine  in  a  pro- 
gramming sense;  that  is  to  say  it  is  the  line  containing  the  statement  (or  statements) 
which  are  executed  first.  The  entry  point  need  not  necessarily  be  the  subroutine  line 
with  the  smallest  line  number. 

Upon  completing  execution  the  subroutine  branches  back  to  the  line  following  the 
GOSUB  statement.  The  subroutine  uses  a  RETURN  statement  in  order  to  branch  back 
in  this  fashion. 

A  GOSUB  statement  may  occur  anywhere  in  a  program;  in  consequence  a 
subroutine  may  be  called  from  anywhere  in  the  program. 

Subroutines  may  be  nested;  that  is  to  say  subroutines  may  be  called  from  within 
subroutines.  Twenty-six  levels  of  nesting  are  allowed;  that  means  25  GOSUB  state- 
ments may  be  executed  before  the  first  RETURN  statement. 

Example: 

1S0  GOSUB  2000      Branch  to  subroutine  at  line  2000 

118  R  =  B*i:: 

Subroutine  branches  bacl<  here 
2000  Subroutine  entry  point 

2090  RETURN  Branch  back  to  line  1 7  0 

GOTO 

The  GOTO  statement  branches  unconditionally  to  a  specified  line. 
Format: 

GOTO  In 

The  GOTO  statement  causes  program  execution  to  branch  to  line  In. 
Example: 

10  GOTu  100 

Executed  in  immediate  mode,  GOTO  branches  to  the  specified  line  in  the  stored 
program  without  clearing  the  current  variable  values.  GOTO  cannot  reference  immedi- 
ate mode  statements,  since  they  do  not  have  line  numbers. 
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HEADER  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  HEADER  statement  formats  a  diskette,  assigning  it  a  disk  name  and  iden- 
tification number.  (See  also  PRINT*  PREPARE.) 

Format: 

HEADER  "diskname",Dd[,lwl[ON  Uz] 

When  formatting  a  diskette  the  HEADER  statement  marks  off  sectors  on  each 
track,  then  initializes  the  directory  and  Block  Availability  Map.  The  formatted  diskette 
must  be  in  drive  d.  The  diskette  is  given  the  name  diskname  and  the  number  vv.  This 
name  and  number  appears  in  the  reverse  field  at  the  top  of  a  diskette  directory  display. 

The  HEADER  statement  is  usually  executed  in  immediate  mode. 

The  HEADER  statement  can  be  used  to  format  a  blank  diskette  or  to  reformat 
and  clear  a  used  diskette.  Because  the  changes  are  permanent,  this  command  requires 
caution  in  its  use.  If  executed  in  immediate  mode,  the  question  ARE  YOU  SURE?  is 
displayed.  You  must  respond  by  typing  YES  (CR)  to  continue. 

If  a  media  error  occurs  when  the  HEADER  statement  is  executed,  a  ?BAD  DISK 
message  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  Media  errors  occur  when  a  diskette  is  missing  from 
the  drive,  the  write  protect  tab  is  in  place,  or  the  diskette  magnetic  surface  is  defective. 

Example: 

HEADER  "MASTER"  .■       102       Prepare  artd  format  a  diskette,  giving  it  the  name  "MASTER" 

and  the  number  02.  The  diskette  is  in  drive  0 


IF-THEN 

The  IF-THEN  statement  provides  conditional  execution  of  statements  based  on  a 
relational  expression. 

Format: 

IF  condition  THEN  statement[:statement. .  .1       Conditionally  execute  statementlsl 
IF  condition  |  qqjq    li™  Conditionally  branch 

If  the  specified  condition  is  true,  then  the  statement  or  statements  following  the 
THEN  are  executed.  If  the  specified  condition  is  false,  control  passes  to  the  statement(s) 
on  the  next  line  and  the  statement  or  statements  following  the  THEN  are  not  executed. 
For  a  conditional  branch,  the  branch  line  number  is  placed  after  the  word  THEN,  or 
after  the  word  GOTO.  The  compound  form  THEN  GOTO  is  also  acceptable. 

IF  A  =  1  THEN  50  \ 

IF  A  =  1  GOTO  50  >  Equivalent 

IF  A  =  1  THEN  GOTO  50  / 

If  an  unconditional  branch  is  one  of  many  statements  following  THEN,  then  the 
branch  must  be  the  last  statement  on  the  line,  and  it  must  have  "GOTO  line"  format.  If 
the  unconditional  branch  is  not  the  last  statement  on  the  line,  then  statements  following 
the  unconditional  branch  can  never  be  executed. 

The  following  statements  cannot  appear  in  an  immediate  mode  IF-THEN  state- 
ment: DATA,  GET,  GET*,  INPUT,  INPUT*,  REM,  RETURN,  END,  STOP,  WAIT. 
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If  a  line  number  is  specified,  or  any  statement  containing  a  line  number,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  statement  with  that  line  number  in  the  current  stored  program. 

The  CONT  and  DATA  statements  cannot  appear  in  a  program  mode  IF-THEN 
statement. 

If  a  FOR-NEXT  loop  follows  the  THEN,  then  the  loop  must  be  completely  con- 
tained on  the  IF-THEN  line.  Additional  IF-THEN  statements  may  appear  following  the 
THEN  as  long  as  they  are  completely  contained  on  the  original  IF-THEN  line.  However, 
Boolean  connectors  are  preferred  to  nested  IF-THEN  statements.  For  example,  the  two 
statements  below  are  equivalent,  but  the  second  is  preferred. 

10  IF  fl*  =  "X"  THEN  IF  B  =  2  THEN  IF  C  >  D  THEN  50 
10  IF  m  =  "X"  flNIi  B  =  2  RND  C  >  D  THEN  50 

Example: 

400  IF  X  >  V  THEN  fl  =  1 

500  IF  ri+l  THEN  RG  =  4.5:GijSUB  1000 


INPUT 

The  INPUT  statement  receives  data  input  from  the  keyboard. 
Format: 

INPUT  -I „Uarl,var  varl 

(  message  ;  | 

INPUT  can  be  used  in  program  mode  only. 

When  the  INPUT  statement  is  executed,  CBM  BASIC  displays  a  question  mark 
on  the  screen  requesting  data  input.  The  user  must  enter  data  items  that  agree  exactly, 
in  number  and  type,  with  the  variables  in  the  INPUT  statement  parameter  list.  If  the 
INPUT  statement  has  more  than  one  variable  in  its  parameter  list,  then  keyboard 
entries  must  be  separated  by  commas.  The  last  entry  must  be  terminated  with  a  carriage 
return: 

?  1 234  <  OR  >  Single  data  item  response 

?  1 234,567.89,NOW/  <  OR  >      Multiple  data  item  response 

If  "message"  is  present,  it  is  displayed  before  the  question  mark,  "message"  can 
have  up  to  80  characters. 

If  more  than  one  but  less  than  the  required  number  of  data  items  are  input,  CBM 
BASIC  requests  additional  input  with  double  question  marks  (??)  until  the  required 
number  of  data  items  have  been  input.  If  too  many  data  items  are  input,  the  message 
$EXTRA  IGNORED  is  displayed.  The  extra  input  is  ignored,  but  the  program  con- 
tinues execution. 
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Example: 

statement 

10  INPUT  fi,E,C* 
10  INPUT  fl^B.C* 

10  INPUT  fl.B.C* 
10  INPUT  "fl=  ";f 


Operator  Response 

-■123.456/NOW 

?123 

??456 

??NOU 

?I«M 

7REIICI  FROM  START 

?123 

?456 

?789 

fl=  ?123 


Result 

A=123,  B=456,  C$= 

A=123 
B=456 
C$="NOW" 


A=123 
B=456 
C="789" 

A=123 


'NOW 


Note  that  you  must  input  numeric  data  for  a  numeric  variable,  but  you  can  input 
numeric  or  string  data  for  a  string  variable. 

Caution:  If  the  RETURN  key  is  pressed  in  response  to  an  INPUT  statement  with 
no  preceding  data  entry,  then  program  execution  ceases  and  the  computer  enters 
immediate  mode.  To  restart  execution  type  CONT  in  response  to  the  READY  message. 


INPUT* 

The  Input  External  statement  (INPUT*)  inputs  one  or  more  data  items  from  an 
external  device  identified  via  a  logical  file  number. 

Format: 

INPUT*lf  varLvar  var] 

The  INPUT*  statement  inputs  data  from  the  selected  external  device  and  assigns 
data  items  to  variable  (s)  var.  Data  items  must  agree  in  number  and  kind  with  the 
INPUT*  statement  parameter  list. 

If  an  end  of  record  is  detected  before  all  variables  in  the  INPUT*  statement 
parameter  list  have  received  data,  then  an  OUT  OF  DATA  error  status  is  generated,  but 
the  program  continues  to  execute. 

INPUT*  and  INPUT  statements  execute  identically,  except  that  INPUT* 
receives  its  input  from  a  logical  file.  Also,  INPUT*  does  not  display  error  messages; 
instead  it  reports  error  statuses  which  the  program  must  interrogate  and  respond  to. 

Input  data  strings  may  not  be  longer  than  80  characters  (79  characters  plus  a  car- 
riage return)  because  the  input  buffer  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  80  characters.  Com- 
mas and  carriage  returns  are  treated  as  item  separators  by  the  computer  when  processing 
the  INPUT*  statement;  they  are  recognized,  but  are  not  passed  on  to  the  program  as 
data. 

INPUT*  is  valid  in  program  mode  only. 
Example: 

1 000  I  NPUT#  1 0  J  fl        Input  the  next  data  item  from  logical  file  1 0.  A  numeric  data  item  is 

expected;  it  is  assigned  to  variable  A 
946  IHPUT#12<  fl*        Input  the  next  data  item  from  logical  file  12.  A  string  data  item  is 

expected;  it  is  assigned  to  variable  AS 
900  I  NPUT#5 .  E ,  C*       Input  the  next  two  data  items  from  logical  file  5.  The  first  data  item 

is  numeric;  it  is  assigned  to  numeric  variable  B.  The  second  data 

item  is  a  string;  it  is  assigned  to  string  variable  C$ 
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LET= 

The  Assignment  statement,  LET=,  or  simply  =,  assigns  a  value  to  a  specified 
variable. 


Format: 

i  (blank) 


( (blank)  > 
1  LET  f 


varsdata 


Variable  var  is  assigned  the  value  computed  by  resolving  data. 
The  word  LET  is  optional;  it  is  usually  omitted. 


Example: 


10  R=2 
450  0*='"^" 

300  M<1,3>=SGN<X) 

310  XX*<I. J,K,L>="STRINGflLONG" 

LIST 

LIST  displays  one  or  more  lines  of  a  program.  Program  lines  displayed  by  the  LIST 
statement  may  be  edited. 

Format: 

(blank) 
J  line 
LIST  /  Iinei-line2 
'  -line 
line- 

The  entire  program  is  displayed  in  response  to  LIST.  Use  line  limiting  parameters 
for  long  programs  to  display  a  section  of  the  program  that  is  short  enough  to  fit  on  the 
screen. 


Example: 


L I  ST  List  entire  program 

LIST  50  List  line  50 

LIST  60-100       List  all  lines  in  the  program  from  lines  60  to  100,  inclusive 
LIST  -140  List  all  lines  in  the  program  from  the  txginning  of  the  program 

through  line  140 

LIST  20000-        List  all  lines  in  the  program  from  line  20000  to  the  end  of  the  program 

Listed  lines  are  reformatted  as  follows: 

1.  ?'s  entered  as  a  shorthand  for  PRINT  are  expanded  to  the  word  PRINT. 
Example: 

?A  becomes      PRINT  A 

2.  Blanks  preceding  the  line  number  are  eliminated.  Example: 

50A=1  becomes  50A=1 

100A=A+1       becomes  100A=A+1 

3.  A  space  is  inserted  between  the  line  number  and  the  rest  of  the  statement  if 
none  was  entered.  Example: 

55A=B-2        becomes      55  A=B-2 
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4.   The  line  is  displayed  beginning  at  column  2  instead  of  column  1. 

LIST  is  always  used  in  immediate  mode.  A  LIST  statement  in  a  program  will  list 
the  program,  but  then  exit  to  immediate  mode.  Attempting  to  continue  program  execu- 
tion via  CONT  simply  repeats  the  LIST  indefinitely. 

Printing  a  Program  Listing 

To  print  a  program  listing  instead  of  displaying  it,  OPEN  a  printer  logical  file  and 
execute  a  CMD  statement  before  executing  the  LIST  statement.  Here  is  the  necessary 
immediate  mode  sequence: 

OPEN  4, 4  Open  the  printer  specifying  logical  file  4 

CMD  4  Deflect  display  output  to  the  printer 

LIST  Print  the  program  listing 

pa  T  kJTtt4 

Deflect  output  back  to  the  displa  y 

CLOSE  4 


LOAD 

The  LOAD  statement  loads  a  program  from  an  external  device  into  memory. 
(Also  see  DLOAD.) 

Cassette  Unit  Format: 

LOAD  l"filename"lt.devl 

The  LOAD  statement  loads  into  memory  the  program  file  specified  by  filename 
from  the  cassette  unit  selected  by  device  number  dev.  If  no  device  is  specified  then 
device  1  is  assumed  by  default;  cassette  unit  1  is  then  selected.  If  no  filename  is  given 
then  the  next  file  detected  on  the  selected  cassette  unit  is  loaded  into  memory. 

For  cassette  unit  operating  instructions  see  Chapter  2. 

Example: 

LOflr  Load  into  memory  the  next  program  found  on  cassette  unit  #  /.  If 

you  start  a  LOAD  when  the  cassette  is  in  the  middle  of  a  program, 
the  cassette  will  read  past  the  remainder  of  the  current  program, 
then  load  the  next  program 
LOAD  "",2  Load  into  memory  the  next  program  found  on  cassette  unit  #  2 

LOfiD  "EGOR"        Search  for  the  program  named  EGOR  on  tape  cassette  *  1  and  load 
it  into  memory. 

N»="WHEE !  LS"      Search  for  the  program  named  WHBEILS  on  cassette  unit  #  t  and 
LORD  H*  load  it  into  memory. 

LOfiD  "X"  Search  for  a  program  named  X  on  cassette  unit  *  1  and  load  it 

into  memory 
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Diskette  Drive  Format: 

LOAD  "dr:filename",dev 

The  LOAD  statement  loads  into  computer  memory  the  program  file  with  the 
name  filename  on  the  diskette  in  drive  dr.  dev.  The  device  number  for  the  diskette  drive 
unit  is  the  value  8  in  all  standard  CBM  computer  systems.  If  dev  is  not  present,  then  the 
default  value  is  1  which  selects  the  primary  tape  cassette  unit. 

A  single  asterisk  can  be  included  instead  of  the  filename,  in  which  case  the  first 
program  found  on  the  selected  diskette  drive  is  loaded  into  memory. 

For  diskette  operating  instructions  see  Chapter  2. 

Example: 

LOfiII"0  Load  the  first  program  loured  or)  disit  drive  0 

LORD  "QFIREBflLL'SS     Search  for  the  program  named  FIREBALL  on  disk  drive  0,  and  load  it 
into  memory 

T*="0  ■  METEOR"  Search  for  the  program  named  METEOR  on  disk  drive  0  and  load  it 

LOAD  T$j8  into  memory 

When  a  LOAD  is  executed  in  immediate  mode,  CBM  BASIC  automatically 
executes  a  CLR  before  the  program  is  loaded.  Once  a  program  has  been  loaded  into 
memory,  it  can  be  listed,  updated,  and/or  executed. 

The  LOAD  statement  can  also  be  used  in  program  mode  to  build  program  over- 
lays. A  LOAD  statement  executed  from  within  a  program  causes  that  program's  execu- 
tion to  stop  and  another  program  to  be  loaded.  In  this  case  the  CBM  computer  does  not 
perform  a  CLR;  therefore  the  old  program  can  pass  on  all  of  its  variable  values  to  the 
new  program. 

When  a  LOAD  statement  accessing  a  cassette  unit  is  executed  in  program  mode, 
LOAD  message  displays  are  suppressed  unless  the  tape  PLAY  key  is  up  (off).  If  the 
PLAY  key  is  off,  the  PRESS  PLAY  ON  TAPE  #1  message  is  displayed  so  that  the  load 
can  proceed.  All  LOAD  messages  are  suppressed  when  loading  programs  from  a  dis- 
kette in  program  mode. 

Using  LOAD  to  Display  the  Diskette  Directory 

The  BASIC  4.0  DIRECTORY  statement  displays  diskette  directories.  To  display 
the  diskette  directory  using  earlier  releases  of  BASIC,  you  must  load  and  list  a  program 
file  name  $0  (for  the  diskette  in  drive  0)  or  $1  (for  the  diskette  in  drive  1). 

Example: 

LOflD  "*0".8 

SEfiRCHING  FOR  *0 

LOfiDING 

REfiDV 

LIST 
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NEW 

The  NEW  statement  clears  the  current  program  from  memory. 
Format: 

NEW 

When  a  NEW  statement  is  executed,  all  variables  are  initialized  to  zero  or  null 
values  and  array  variable  space  in  memory  is  released.  The  pointers  that  keep  track  of 
program  statements  are  reinitialized,  which  has  the  effect  of  deleting  any  program  m 
memory;  in  fact  the  program  is  not  physically  deleted.  NEW  operations  are  automat- 
ically performed  when  a  LOAD  statement  is  executed. 

If  there  is  a  program  in  memory,  then  you  should  execute  a  NEW  statement  m 
immediate  mode  before  entering  a  new  program  at  the  keyboard.  Otherwise  the  new 
program  will  overlay  the  old  one,  replacing  lines  if  their  numbers  are  duplicated,  but 
leaving  other  lines.  The  result  is  a  scrambled  mixture  of  two  unrelated  programs. 

Example: 

NEW  is  always  executed  in  immediate  mode.  If  a  NEW  statement  is  executed 
from  within  a  program,  the  program  will  "self  destruct;"  it  will  clear  itself  out. 


ON...GOSUB 

The  ON. ..GOSUB  statement  provides  conditional  subroutine  calls  to  one  of 
several  subroutines  in  a  program,  depending  on  the  current  value  of  a  variable. 

Format: 

ON  byte  GOSUB  line,  l,line2  linep] 

ON.. .GOSUB  has  the  same  format  as  ON. ..GOTO.  See  the  ON.. .GOTO  statement 
description  for  branching  rules,  byte  is  evaluated  and  truncated  to  an  integer  number,  if 
necessary. 

For  byte=l,  the  subroutine  beginning  at  line,  is  called.  That  subroutine  com- 
pletes execution  with  a  RETURN  statement  which  causes  program  execution  to  con- 
tinue at  the  statement  immediately  following  ON...GOSUB.  If  byte  =  2,  the  subroutine 
beginning  with  line^  is  called,  etc.  . 

ON... GOSUB  is  normally  executed  in  program  mode.  It  may  be  executed  in 
immediate  mode  as  long  as  there  are  corresponding  line  numbers  to  branch  to  in  the 
current  stored  program. 


Example: 


10  ON  Fl  GOSUB  100,200/300 
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ON...GOTO 

The  ON.  ..GOTO  statement  causes  a  conditional  branch  to  one  of  several  points  in 
a  program,  depending  on  the  current  value  of  a  variable. 

Format: 

ON  byte  GOTO  line^  [,line2  Iine„l 

byte  is  evaluated  and  truncated  to  an  integer  number,  if  necessary. 
If  byte  =  1,  a  branch  to  line  number  linej  occurs.  If  byte  =  2,  a  branch  to  line  num- 
ber linej  occurs,  etc. 

If  byte =0,  no  branch  is  taken.  If  byte  is  in  the  allowed  range  but  there  is  no  cor- 
responding line  number  in  the  program,  then  no  branch  is  taken.  If  a  branch  is  not 
taken,  program  control  proceeds  to  the  statement  following  the  ON. ..GOTO;  this  state- 
ment may  be  on  the  same  line  as  the  ON. ..GOTO  (separated  by  a  colon),  or  on  the  next 
line. 

If  index  has  a  non-zero  value  outside  of  the  allowed  range,  the  program  aborts 
with  an  error  message.  As  many  line  numbers  may  be  specified  as  will  fit  on  the  80- 
character  line. 

ON. ..GOTO  is  normally  executed  in  program  mode.  It  may  be  executed  in 
immediate  mode  as  long  as  there  are  corresponding  line  numbers  in  the  current  stored 
program  that  may  be  branched  to. 

Example: 

40  R=B<10  Branch  to  statement  100  if  A  is  true  (-1)  or  branch  to 

50  ON  ft+2  GOTO  100.200  statement  200  if  A  is  false  101 

50  X=X+1  Branch  to  statement  500  if  X=  1,  to  statement  600  if  X=2, 

60  OH  y.  GOTO  500.600.700  or  to  statement  700  if  X=3. /Vo  branch  is  taken  if  X>  3. 


OPEN 

The  OPEN  statement  opens  a  logical  file  and  readies  the  assigned  physical  device. 
(Also  see  DOPEN.) 

Cassette  Tape  Format: 

OPEN  If [,dev] [.sal [."filename") 

The  file  named  filename  on  the  tape  cassette  unit  identified  by  dev  is  opened  for 
the  type  of  access  specified  by  the  secondary  address  sa;  the  access  is  assigned  the  logical 
file  number  If. 

If  no  filename  is  specified  then  the  next  file  encountered  on  the  selected  tape 
cassette  is  opened.  If  no  device  is  specified  then  device  number  1  is  selected  by  default; 
this  device  number  selects  cassette  unit  1.  If  no  secondary  address  is  specified  then  a 
defauh  value  of  0  is  assumed  and  the  file  is  opened  for  a  read  access  only.  A  secondary 
address  of  1  opens  the  file  for  a  write  access  while  a  secondary  address  of  2  opens  the  file 
for  a  write  access  with  an  end-of-tape  mark  written  when  the  file  is  subsequently  closed. 
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Example: 


OPEN  1 


OPEN 
OPEN 
OPEN 
OPEN 


1.1 
1.1.0 
1.1.0. 
3.1.2 


"CRT" 


OPEN  3. 1.2. "PENTHDRflM" 


Open  logical  file  1  at  cassette  drive  *  1  (default)  for  a  read  access  (default) 

from  the  first  file  encountered  o/t  the  tape  (no  filename  specified) 
Same  as  above 
Same  as  above 

Same  as  above  but  access  the  file  named  DAT 

Open  logical  file  3  for  cassette  *  1,  for  a  write  with  EOT  (End  Of 

Tape)  access.  The  new  file  is  unnamed  and  will  be  written  at  the 

current  physical  tape  location 
Same  as  above  but  access  the  file  named  PENTAGMM 


Disk  Unit  Format: 

OPEN  If.dev.sa,  "dr:filename,type[,accessl" 

The  file  named  filename  on  the  diskette  in  drive  dr  is  opened  and  assigned  logical 
file  number  If.  type  identifies  the  file  as  sequential  (SEQ),  program  (PRG),  or  random 
(USR).  If  the  file  is  sequential  then  access  must  be  WRITE  to  specify  a  write  access  or 
READ  to  specify  a  read  access,  access  is  not  present  for  a  program  or  random  access  file. 

An  existing  sequential  file  can  be  opened  for  a  write  access  if  dr  is  preceded  by  an 
®  sign.  The  existing  sequential  file  contents  are  replaced  entirely  by  new  written  data. 

dev,  the  device  number,  must  be  present;  it  is  8  for  all  standard  disk  units.  If  dev  is 
absent  then  a  default  value  of  1  is  assumed  and  the  primary  tape  cassette  unit  is  selected. 

For  a  data  file  the  secondary  address  sa  can  have  any  value  between  2  and  14, 
however  every  open  data  file  should  have  its  own  unique  secondary  address.  A  sec- 
ondary address  of  15  selects  the  disk  unit  command  channel.  Secondary  addresses  of  0 
and  1  are  used  to  access  program  files.  Secondary  address  0  is  used  to  load  a  program 
file;  secondary  address  1  is  used  to  save  a  program  file. 

Example: 

OPEN  1,8,2,  "0:  DAT.  SEQ.  READ"  Open  logical  file  1  on  a  diskette  in  drive  0.  Read  from 

sequential  file  DA  T 

OPEN  5. 8. 3.  "  1 :  NEWFILE.  SEQ.  WRITE"        Open  logical  file  5  on  a  diskette  in  drive  1.  Write  to 

sequential  file  IVEWFILE 

OPEN  4.8.4.  "81 : NEWFILE. SEQ.  WRITE"       Open  logical  file  4  on  diskette  drive  1.  Write  to 

sequential  file  NEWFILE  replacing  prior  contents 

See  Chapter  6  for  a  discussion  of  files  and  file  handling. 


POKE 

The  POKE  statement  stores  a  byte  of  data  in  a  specified  memory  location. 
Format: 

POKE  memadr.byte 

A  value  between  0  and  255,  provided  by  byte,  is  loaded  into  the  memory  location 
with  the  address  memadr. 

Example: 

10  POKE  l.f)  POKE  value  of  variable  A  into  memory  at  address  1 

POKE  32768. flSC<"fl")-64      POKE  1  (the  value  of  ASC  ("A")-64)  into  memory  at  address 

32768 
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PRINT 

The  PRINT  statement  displays  data;  it  is  also  used  to  print  to  the  line  printer. 
Format: 

data!  I :[  data...  datal 

Print  Field  Formats: 

Numeric  fields  are  displayed  using  standard  numeric  representation  for  numbers 
greater  than  0.01  and  less  than  or  equal  to  999999999.  Scientific  notation  is  used  for 
numbers  outside  of  this  range.  Numbers  are  preceded  by  a  sign  character  and  are 
followed  by  a  blank  character: 

sign  blank 
I  number  | 

SNNN....NN  b 

Numeric  field 
display 

The  sign  is  blank  for  a  positive  number  and  minus  sign  (  — )  for  a  negative  number. 
Strings  are  displayed  without  additions  or  modifications. 

PRINT  Formats: 

First  data  item.  The  first  data  item  is  displayed  at  the  current  cursor  posifion.  The 
PRINT  format  character  (comma  or  semicolon)  following  the  first  data  item  specifies 
the  location  of  the  second  data  item's  display.  The  location  of  each  subsequent  data 
item's  display  is  determined  by  the  punctuation  following  the  preceding  data  item.  Data 
items  may  be  in  the  same  PRINT  statement,  or  in  a  separate  PRINT  statement. 

New  line.  When  no  comma  or  semicolon  follows  the  last  data  item  in  a  PRINT 
statement,  a  carriage  return  occurs  after  the  last  data  item  is  displayed. 

Tabbing.  A  comma  following  a  data  item  causes  the  next  data  item  to  be  displayed 
at  the  next  default  tab  column.  Default  tabs  are  at  columns  1, 11,  21  and  31  for  a  40  col- 
umn display,  continuing  at  41,  51,  61  and  71  for  an  80  column  display.  If  a  comma  pre- 
cedes the  first  data  item,  then  a  tab  will  precede  the  first  item  display. 

Continuous.  A  semicolon  following  a  data  item  causes  the  next  display  to  begin 
immediately,  in  the  next  available  column  posiUon.  Numeric  data  always  has  one  trail- 
ing blank  character.  For  string  data,  items  are  displayed  continuously  with  no  forced 
intervening  spaces. 

Example: 

40  PRINT  fi 
40  PRINT  IH,B,C 
40  PRINT  fi;B;C 
40  PRINT,  fljB;C 

40  PRINT  "NUMBERS". fl;E;C 

40  PRINT  "NUM";"BER"; 

41  PRINT  "S".fl;BjC 
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PRINT* 

The  Print  External  statement  (PRINT#)  outputs  one  or  more  data  items  from  the 
CBM  computer  to  an  external  device  (cassette  tape  unit,  disk  unit,  or  printer)  identified 
by  a  logical  file  number. 

Format: 

PRINT#lf,data;c$;data;c$;...clata 

Data  items  listed  in  the  PRINT#  statement  parameter  list  are  written  to  the  exter- 
nal device  identified  by  logical  unit  number  If 

Very  specific  punctuation  rules  must  be  observed  when  writing  data  to  external 
devices.  A  brief  summary  of  punctuation  rules  is  given  below  but  for  complete  details 
see  Chapter  6. 

PRINT*  Output  to  Cassette  Files 

Every  numeric  or  string  variable  written  to  a  cassette  file  must  be  followed  by  a 
carriage  return  character.  This  carriage  return  character  is  automatically  output  by  a 
PRINT#  statement  that  has  a  single  data  item  in  its  parameter  list.  But  a  PRINT#  state- 
ment with  more  than  one  data  item  in  its  parameter  list  must  include  c$  characters  that 
force  carriage  returns.  For  example,  use  CHR$(13)  to  force  a  carriage  return,  or  a  string 
variable  which  has  been  equated  to  CHR$(13)  wherever  c$  appears. 

PRINT*  Output  to  Diskette  Files 

The  cassette  output  rules  described  above  apply  also  to  diskette  files  with  one 
exception:  groups  of  string  variables  can  be  separated  by  comma  characters 
(CHR$(44)).  The  comma  character  separators,  like  the  carriage  return  separators,  must 
be  inserted  using  c$.  String  variables  written  to  diskette  files  with  comma  character  sepa- 
rators must  subsequently  be  read  back  by  a  single  INPUT*  statement.  The  INPUT* 
statement  reads  all  text  from  one  carriage  return  character  to  the  next. 

PRINT*  Output  to  the  Line  Printer 

When  the  PRINT*  statement  outputs  data  to  a  line  printer  c$  must  equal 
CHR$(29).  No  punctuation  characters  should  separate  c$  from  data  items  as  illustrated 
in  the  PRINT*  format  definition. 

Caution:  The  form  ?  # cannot  be  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  PRINT*. 

Using  BASIC  <3.0,  the  PRINT*  statement  terminates  every  line  output  with  a 
carriage  return  character.  Using  BASIC  4.0,  this  occurs  only  for  file  numbers  of  127  or 
less,  no  automatic  carriage  return  is  output.  Some  non-Commodore  printers  require  a 
carriage  return  character  to  be  output  at  the  end  of  a  line.  If  you  have  such  a  printer, 
then  using  BASIC  4.0,  choose  a  file  number  greater  than  127,  or  output  the  carriage 
return  as  a  separate  terminating  character. 
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Example: 

100  PRINT»1 ,  fi  Output  numeric  variable  A  and  a  RETURN  code  to  logical  file  1 

200  PRINT#4,  fl*  Output  string  variable  AS  and  a  RETURN  code  to  logical  file  4 

300  PRINT#10^BX;  ","iCt  Output  numeric  variable  B%,  a  comma,  string  variable  C$,  and  a 

RETURN  code  to  logical  file  10 

1 0  OPEN  i,\,Z  Open  logical  file  #2  on  cassette  #  1  for  write 

20  PRINT#1 .  "HI "  Output  HI  to  logical  file  *  1  on  cassette  #2 

The  PRINT*  statement  also  performs  a  variety  of  disk-handling  operations. 
These  uses  of  PRINT*  are  summarized  below.  BASIC  4.0  has  individual  statements 
that  perform  the  same  operations. 

Disk  files  must  be  closed  before  being  subject  to  any  disk-handling  operation. 

COPY 

Use  PRINT*  to  copy  and/or  merge  files.  (Also  see  BASIC  4.0  COPY  and  CON- 
CAT  statements. 

Format: 

PRINT  #lf,"C[OPYld:destfile=s:sourcefile[,s:sourcefile....]" 

Up  to  four  source  files  can  be  concatenated  and  copied  to  a  destination  file.  The 
source  files  are  not  changed.  The  source  files  are  identified  by  their  file  name  sourcefile 
and  drive  s.  If  more  than  one  source  file  is  specified  then  files  are  concatenated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  PRINT*  statement.  The  newly  created  destination  file 
is  identified  by  its  file  name  destfile  and  drive  d. 

Example: 

OPEN  1 J  8^15  "P*"      diskette  command  channel 

PRINT#1 "CI  '■  FILE1=C0 :  FILE0"  Copy  FILED  on  drive  0  to  a  new  file  named 

FILE1  on  drive  1 

PRINT#1 ,  "C0 :  NEWFIL=C1 :  FILEfl,  C0 :  FILEB"     A  new  file  named NEWFIL  is  created  on 

drive  Oby  concatenating  file  FILEB  on 
drive  0  at  the  end  of  file  FILEA  on  drive  I 


DUPLICATE 

Use  PRINT*  to  duplicate  a  diskette  and  thus  generate  a  backup  copy  of  it.  (See 
also  the  BASIC  4.0  BACKUP  statement.) 

Format: 

PRINT  #lf,"D[UPLICATEld=s" 

The  diskette  in  drive  d  becomes  a  duplicate  of  the  diskette  in  drive  s.  Diskette 
name  and  number  are  copied,  along  with  all  data  files. 

Before  duplicating  a  diskette  it  is  wise  to  put  write  protect  tabs  on  the  diskette 
which  is  to  be  duplicated.  Then  if  you  put  diskettes  in  the  wrong  drives,  or  if  you  mix  the 
source  and  destination  drive  numbers  in  the  PRINT*  statement,  you  will  simply  get  a 
diskette  write  error;  you  will  not  wipe  out  the  diskette  that  you  were  trying  to  duplicate. 
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Example: 

OPEN  1  /  8;  15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PRINT#1 ,  "D0=1 "  The  diskette  in  drive  1  is  duplicated;  the  duplicate  is 

.  generated  in  drive  0 

PRIHT#1 ,  "DUPLICflTE0=l "       Same  as  above 

INITIALIZE 

Use  PRINT#  to  initialize  a  diskette  before  performing  any  operation  on  it.  You  do 
not  need  to  initialize  diskettes  if  you  are  using  a  DOS  release  2.0  or  higher,  and  BASIC 
4.0. 

Format: 

PRINT  #file,"l[NITIALlZE)[drl 

The  diskette  in  drive  dr  is  initialized.  If  the  dr  parameter  is  not  present,  diskettes 
in  both  drives  are  initialized. 

Versions  of  DOS  preceding  release  2.0  require  diskettes  to  be  initialized  before 
any  file  on  the  diskette  is  opened.  BASIC  3.0  and  earlier  versions  were  used  with  these 
revisions  of  DOS.  DOS  2.0  and  subsequent  releases  automatically  initialize  diskettes 
when  they  are  loaded  into  drive.  BASIC  4.0  should  be  used  with  DOS  2.0  and  subse- 
quent releases. 

You  do  not  need  to  initialize  a  diskette  after  preparing  it;  the  preparation  process 
also  initializes  the  diskette. 

Example: 

OPEN  1  ( 8<  15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PRINT#1 ..  "  I "  Initialize  diskettes  in  drives  0  and  1 

PRINT#1 .  "  IHITIflLIZEl "  Initialize  the  diskette  in  drive  1 


NEW 

Use  PRINT#  to  prepare  and  format  a  new  diskette,  or  to  erase  and  reformat  an 
old  diskette.  (See  also  the  BASIC  4.0  HEADER  statement.) 

Format: 

PRINT*lf,"N(EWldr:diskname,vv" 

The  diskette  in  drive  dr  is  prepared.  When  a  diskette  is  prepared,  sectors  are  laid 
out  on  the  diskette  surface.  The  diskette  directory  and  Block  Availability  Map  (BAM) 
are  initialized.  The  diskette  is  assigned  the  name  diskname  and  the  number  vv. 

The  diskette  name  and  number  is  displayed  in  the  reverse  field  at  the  top  of  a 
directory  display. 

Example: 

OPEN  1..8;15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PRINT#l;"NO:NEWDfiTfl;02"      A  diskette  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  drive  0.  The  diskette  is  given 

the  name  IVEWDATA  and  the  number  02 
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When  preparing  an  old  diskette,  you  can  specify  a  new  dislcette  name,  while  keep- 
ing the  old  diskette  number;  or  you  can  keep  the  old  diskette  name  and  number.  For 
example,  suppose  a  diskette  has  the  name  NEWDATA  and  the  number  02.  The  follow- 
ing preparation  statements  are  legal: 

OPEN  lj8;15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PRINT#1  /  "NEW0"  Prepare  an  old  diskette  in  drive  0.  Keep  its  old  name  and  number 

PRINT#1 ,  "Nl  •  NEWDISK"  Prepare  an  old  diskette  in  drive  I,  Rename  the  diskette 

l\IEWDATA  but  keep  the  old  diskette  number 
PRINT#1 ;  "Nl :  NEWDflTfi,  01 "        As  above  but  give  the  diskette  the  number  01 

The  following  statement  is  illegal: 

PRINT#1/ "NO:02" 

This  statement  is  attempting  to  give  the  old  diskette  a  new  number  while  keeping  the  old 
name. 

RENAME 

Use  PRINT*  to  rename  a  diskette  file.  (See  also  the  BASIC  4.0  RENAME  state- 
ment.) 

Format: 

PRINT*lf,"R[ENAMEldr:newname=oldname" 
A  file  on  the  diskette  in  drive  dr  has  its  name  changed  from  oldname  to  newname. 
Example: 

OPEN  1..  S.'15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PRINTil/  "Rl  :BF)CKUP=CURRENT"   The  file  on  the  diskette  in  drive  1  which  v/as  named 

CURRENT  is  renamed  BACKUP 

SCRATCH 

Use  PRINT*  to  scratch  one  or  more  files  on  a  diskette.  (See  also  the  BASIC  4.0 
SCRATCH  statement.) 

Format: 

PRINT#lf,"Sdr:filename[,dr:filenamel" 

A  single  PRINT*  statement  can  delete  one  file,  many  files  or  all  files,  on  a  single 
diskette,  or  on  both  diskettes. 

To  scratch  one  or  more  files,  specify  the  drive  number  and  file  name  for  each  file 
that  is  to  be  scratched. 

When  a  number  of  similarly  named  files  are  to  be  scratched,  use  the  asterisk  (*) 
and  question  mark  (?)  characters  to  name  the  files. 

The  asterisk  (*)  is  used  to  scratch  a  number  of  files  whose  names  have  the  same 
beginning  characters.  Enter  the  common  beginning  file  name  characters,  followed  by  an 
asterisk.  For  example  the  name  "FILE*"  will  scratch  all  files  whose  names  begin  with 
the  four  letters  FILE.  The  name  "F*"  will  scratch  all  files  whose  names  begin  with  the 
letter  F.  The  name  "*"  will  scratch  all  files  on  the  diskette.  The  asterisk  (*)  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way  to  specify  names  for  OPEN,  DOPEN  and  DLOAD  statements. 
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Use  the  question  mark  (?)  in  file  name  character  positions  that  are  allowed  to 
differ.  For  example  the  name  "FILE7.SRC"  will  scratch  all  files  named  "FILEX.SCR" 
where  X  can  be  any  character.  The  name  "F???NO"  will  scratch  any  file  whose  name 
begins  with  an  F,  ends  with  NO  and  has  any  three  characters  in  between.  The  name 
F???N*  will  scratch  any  file  whose  name  has  an  F  in  the  first  character  position  and  an  N 
in  the  fifth  character  position. 


Example: 

OPEN  1..3..  15 


Open  the  diskette  command  channel 


PR  I  NT#  1 .. "  S0 :  F I  LENfltlE  "  Scratch  the  file  on  drive  0  named  FILENAME 

PR  I  NT#  1 ..  "  S0  F I  LEHflME ..  1 :  HEWF I LE "     As  above  but  also  scratch  the  file  on  drive  J  named  NEWFILE 

PR  I  NT#  1 ,  "  S0  :  F I LENRME ..  0  :  NEW*  " 


PRIHT#1..  "SI  :fl??? 
!=RIHT#1..  "S0:*" 


As  above  but  also  scratch  all  files  on  drive  0  whose 

names  begin  with  the  letters  NEW 
Scratch  all  files  on  drive  1  whose  names  begin  with  A  and 

have  a  total  of  4  characters  in  the  name 
Scratch  all  files  on  the  diskette  in  drive  0 


VALIDATE 

Use  PRINT*  to  validate  a  diskette.  (See  also  the  BASIC  4.0  COLLECT  state- 
ment.) 

Format: 

PRINT  #lf,"VlALIDATEl[drl" 

The  diskette  in  drive  dr  is  validated.  If  the  dr  parameter  is  absent,  then  the  dis- 
kette in  the  most  recently  selected  drive  is  validated. 

When  a  diskette  is  validated,  a  new  Block  Availability  Map  is  created  for  all  valid 
data  files  on  the  diskette.  Any  files  that  were  improperly  closed,  or  were  not  closed 
become  invalid  files;  they  are  deleted  from  the  diskette  and  their  diskette  space  is 
released. 

Do  not  validate  a  diskette  that  contains  random  access  files;  validation  will  erase 
the  random  access  file. 

If  a  read  error  occurs  during  validation,  the  validation  operation  is  aborted  and  the 
diskette  is  left  in  its  initial  state. 

A  diskette  must  be  initialized  after  it  is  validated. 

Example: 

OPEN  1.3,15  Open  the  diskette  command  channel 

PR  I  HT#  1 ,  "  1 0 "  Initialize  the  diskette  in  drive  0 


PRIHT#1..  "V0 


Validate  the  diskette  in  drive  O 
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READ 

The  READ  statement  assigns  values  from  a  DATA  statement  to  variables  named 
in  the  READ  parameter  list. 

Format: 

READ  var[,var  varl 

READ  is  used  to  assign  values  to  variables.  READ  can  take  the  place  of  multiple 
assignment  statements  (see  LET=). 

READ  statements  with  variable  lists  require  corresponding  DATA  statements 
with  lists  of  constant  values.  The  data  constants  and  corresponding  variables  have  to 
agree  in  type.  A  string  variable  can  accept  any  type  of  constant;  a  numeric  variable  can 
accept  only  numeric  constants. 

The  number  of  READ  and  DATA  statements  can  differ,  but  there  has  to  be  an 
available  DATA  constant  for  every  READ  statement  variable. 

There  can  be  more  data  items  than  READ  statement  variables,  but  if  there  are  too 
few  data  items  the  program  aborts  with  an  ?OUT  OF  DATA  error  message. 

READ  is  generally  executed  in  program  mode.  It  can  be  executed  in  immediate 
mode  as  long  as  there  are  corresponding  DATA  constants  in  the  current  stored  program 
to  read  from. 

Example: 

10  IiflTfl  1..2..3 
^B  RERIi  fl..  E..  C 

150  REHIi  i::*,ri,F$ 
160  DRTft  STR 
170  mi»  14.5.,  "in" 


RECORD  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  RECORD  statement  adjusts  a  relative  file  pointer  to  select  any  byte 
(character)  of  any  record  in  the  relative  file.  The  RECORD  statement  is  used  before 
GET#,  INPUT*  or  PRINT*  statements. 

Format: 

RECORD  *lf,rno[,bno] 

The  RECORD  statement  selects  byte  number  bno  in  record  rno  of  the  file  iden- 
tified by  logical  file  If. 

If  the  RECORD  statement  sets  the  file  pointer  beyond  the  end  of  the  file,  and  a 
PRINT*  statement  attempts  to  write  another  record,  the  file  is  extended  to  include 
these  additional  records.  If  an  INPUT*  statement  is  executed  after  the  RECORD  state- 
ment has  set  the  record  pointer  beyond  the  last  record,  INPUT*  will  return  null  data 
and  an  end  of  file  status  is  generated  in  ST,  the  status  word  variable. 

Example: 

10  roPEN#l..  "IlflTflFILE"..L20,6:  REM  RELATIVE  FILE  DflTflFILE  HAS  20  EVTES  PER  RECORD 
20  RECORD#1,20.6:  REM  SELECT  THE  6TH  BVTE  RECORD  N0.  20 
30  GET#1..R$-IF  R$=  THEN  30:  REM  LORD  THIS  EVTE  INTO  fl* 
40  STOP 


On  completion,  A=1,  B=2,  C=3 

On  completion,  C$="STR",  D=14.S,  F$="TM" 
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REM 

The  Remark  statement  (REM)  allows  comments  to  be  placed  in  the  program  for 
program  documentation  purposes. 

Format: 

REM  comment 

where: 

comment       is  any  sequence  of  characters  that  will  fit  on  the  current  80  column  line. 

REM  Statements  are  reproduced  in  program  listings,  but  they  are  otherwise 
ignored.  A  REM  statement  may  be  placed  on  a  line  of  its  own  or  it  may  be  placed  as  the 
last  statement  on  a  multiple  statement  line. 

A  REM  statement  cannot  be  placed  ahead  of  any  other  statements  on  a  multiple- 
statement  line,  since  all  text  following  the  REM  is  treated  as  a  comment. 

REM  statements  may  be  placed  in  the  path  of  program  execution,  and  they  may 
be  branched  to. 

Example: 

10  REM  **#  #.*.**#**********  **** 

20  REM  ***PROGRflM  EXCfiL I EUR*** 

30  GOTO  55  REM  ERflHCH  IF  OUT  OF  DRTfl 

RENAME  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  RENAME  statement  changes  the  name  of  a  file  on  a  diskette  without  altering 
the  file.  (See  also  PRINT*  RENAME.) 

Format: 

RENAME[dr]"oldname"  TO  "newname"[ON  Uz] 

The  file  named  oldname  on  the  diskette  in  drive  dr  has  its  name  changed  to 
newname.  If  dr  is  absent,  drive  0  is  assumed. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  renaming  a  file,  try  to  validate  the  file,  then  rename  it. 
Caution:  A  file  must  be  closed  before  it  is  renamed. 

Example: 

RENAME  "PET"  TO  "CBM"  Rename  PET  file  on  drive  0.  The  new  file  name  is  CBM 

RENftME  Dl.   "ONE"  TO  "TWO"     Rename  0N£  file  on  drive  1 .  The  new  file  name  is  TWO 

RESTORE 

The  RESTORE  statement  resets  the  DATA  statement  pointer  to  the  beginning  of 

data. 
Format: 

RESTORE 

RESTORE  may  be  given  in  immediate  or  program  mode. 
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Example: 

10  IifiTFl  1..2,H44 

20  REflli  fl..B..E*  A=1,  B=2,  B$="N44" 
30  RESTORE 

40  REflli  ;»:..T..2$  X=1,  Y=2,  Z$="N44" 


RETURN 

The  RETURN  statement  branches  program  control  to  the  statement  in  the  pro- 
gram following  the  most  recent  GOSUB  call.  Each  subroutine  must  terminate  with  a 
RETURN  statement. 

Format: 

RETURN 

Example: 

100  RETURN 

Note  that  the  RETURN  statement  returns  program  control  from  a  subroutine, 
whereas  the  RETURN  key  moves  the  cursor  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  display  line. 
The  two  are  not  related  in  any  way. 

RUN 

RUN  begins  execution  of  the  program  currently  stored  in  memory.  RUN  closes 
any  open  files,  and  initializes  all  variables  to  0  or  null  values. 

Format: 

RUNIIine] 

When  RUN  is  executed  in  immediate  mode,  the  CBM  computer  performs  a  CLR 
of  all  program  variables  and  resets  the  data  pointer  in  memory  to  the  beginning  of  data 
(see  RESTORE)  before  executing  the  program. 

If  RUN  specifies  a  line  number,  the  CBM  computer  still  performs  the  CLR  and 
RESTORES  the  data,  but  execution  begins  at  the  specified  line  number. 

RUN  specifying  a  line  number  should  not  be  used  following  a  program  break  — 
use  CONT  or  GOTO  for  that  purpose. 

The  RUN  may  also  be  used  in  program  mode.  It  restarts  program  execution  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  with  all  variables  cleared  and  data  pointers  re-initialized. 

Example: 

RUN  Initialize  and  begin  execution  of  the  current  program 


RUN  1000 


Initialize  and  begin  execution  of  the  program  starting 
at  line  1000 
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SAVE 

The  SAVE  statement  writes  a  copy  of  the  current  program  from  memory  to  an 
external  device.  (Also  see  DSAVE.) 

Cassette  Unit  Format: 

SAVE  ["filename"l[,devl[,sal 

The  SAVE  statement  writes  the  program  which  is  currently  in  memory  to  the  tape 
cassette  drive  specified  by  dev.  If  the  dev  parameter  is  not  present  then  the  assumed 
value  is  1  and  the  primary  cassette  drive  is  selected.  The  filename,  if  specified,  is  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  If  a  non-zero  secondary  address  (sa)  is  specified,  then 
an  end  of  file  mark  is  written  on  the  cassette  after  the  saved  program. 

Although  none  of  the  SAVE  statement  parameters  are  required  when  writing  to  a 
cassette  drive,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  name  all  programs.  A  named  program  can  be  read  off 
cassette  tape  either  by  its  name,  or  by  its  location  on  the  cassette  tape.  A  program  with 
no  name  can  be  read  off  cassette  tape  by  its  location  only. 

The  SAVE  statement  is  most  frequently  used  in  immediate  mode,  although  it  can 
be  executed  from  within  a  program. 

For  cassette  operating  instructions  when  using  the  SAVE  statement  see 
Chapter  2. 

Example: 

SAVE  Write  the  current  program  onto  the  cassette  in  drive  1, 

leaving  it  unnamed 

SAVE  "RED"  Write  the  current  program  onto  the  cassette  in  drive  1, 

assigning  the  file  name  of  RED 
fl$="RED"  Same  as  above 

SAVE  ftS 

SAVE  "BLACKJACK"  .■  2  . 1       Write  the  current  program  onto  the  cassette  in  drive  2 

naming  the  program  BLACKJACK.  Write  and  end  of 
file  mark  after  the  program 

Diskette  Drive  Format: 

SAVE  "dr:filename",dev 

The  SAVE  statement  writes  a  copy  of  the  current  program  from  memory  to  the 
diskette  in  the  drive  specified  by  dr.  The  program  is  given  the  name  filename,  dev  must 
be  present;  in  all  standard  CBM  computer  systems  it  has  the  value  8.  If  dev  is  absent,  a 
default  value  of  1  is  assumed  and  the  primary  cassette  is  selected. 

The  file  name  assigned  to  the  program  must  be  new.  If  a  file  with  the  same  name 
already  exists  on  the  diskette,  a  syntax  error  is  reported.  However  a  program  file  can  be 
replaced;  if  an  @  sign  precedes  dr  in  the  SAVE  statement  text  string,  then  using  DOS  2.0 
or  higher,  the  program  replaces  the  contents  of  a  current  file  named  filename. 

The  diskette  SAVE  statement  is  also  used  primarily  in  immediate  mode  although 
it  can  be  executed  out  of  a  program. 

For  diskette  operating  instructions  see  Chapter  2. 
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Example: 

SfiVE  "  0 :  ELftCK  JACK  "  .■  8      Write  the  current  program  to  tlie  diskette  on  drive  0  and  name  the 

program  file  BLACKJACK 
SfiVE  "80:  ELRCK JfiCK " ..  S     Write  the  current  program  to  the  dislcette  on  drive  0,  replacing  prior 

contents  of  program  file  BLACKJACK 

SCRATCH  (BASIC  4.0) 

The  SCRATCH  statement  erases  a  single  file  from  a  diskette.  (Also  see  PRINT* 
SCRATCH.) 

Format: 

SCRATCH  (Ddl,"filename"[ON  Uz] 

The  file  named  filename  on  the  diskette  in  drive  d  is  deleted.  If  the  Dd  parameter 
is  not  present,  drive  0  is  assumed. 

The  SCRATCH  statement  is  used  in  immediate  mode  and  in  program  mode.  In 
immediate  mode  the  statement  is  used  to  perform  general  diskette  housekeeping  opera- 
tions. When  executed  the  message  ARE  YOU  SURE?  is  displayed.  You  must  key  the 
response  YES  <CR>  or  Y  <CR>,  or  the  file  will  not  be  scratched. 

When  the  SCRATCH  statement  is  executed  out  of  a  program,  no  prompt 
messages  are  displayed.  Temporary  data  files  are  frequently  created  by  a  program  to  hold 
transient  data  that  will  not  fit  in  available  memory.  Temporary  data  files  should  be 
scratched  before  the  program  completes  execution;  otherwise  a  FILE  EXISTS  syntax 
error  will  be  generated  when  the  program  is  run  next. 

Files  must  be  closed  before  they  are  scratched.  If  you  attempt  to  scratch  an  open 
file  the  CBM  computer  may  perform  complex,  erroneous  diskette  operations. 

If  using  DOS  2.0  it  is  a  good  idea  to  COLLECT  the  diskette  in  immediate  mode 
before  scratching  any  files  (see  COLLECT). 

Example: 

SCRRTCH  D0,  "  DUMMY  1 "  Scratch  file  DUMMY1  on  diskette  drive  0 

SCRATCH  "HUMMVl"  Same  as  above 

SCRATCH  ni ..  "FILEl  "  Scratch  FILE1  on  diskette  drive  1 

STOP 

The  STOP  statement  causes  the  program  to  stop  execution  and  return  control  to 
CBM  BASIC.  A  break  message  is  displayed  on  the  screen. 

Format: 

STOP 

Example: 


655  STOP 


Will  cause  the  message  BREAK  IN  655  to  be  displayed 
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VERIFY 

The  VERIFY  statement  compares  the  current  program  in  memory  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  program  file. 

Cassette  Unit  Format: 

VERIFY  ["filename"][,devl 

The  program  currently  in  memory  is  compared  with  the  program  named  filename 
on  the  cassette  in  the  unit  specified  by  dev.  If  dev  is  not  present,  a  default  of  1  is 
assumed  and  cassette  unit  1  is  selected.  If  filename  is  not  present,  the  next  file  on  the 
cassette  in  the  selected  unit  is  verified. 

You  should  always  verify  a  program  immediately  after  saving  it. 

The  VERIFY  statement  is  almost  always  executed  in  immediate  mode.  For 
cassette  operating  instructions  see  Chapter  2. 

Example: 

VER I F V  Verify  the  next  program  found  on  the  tape 

vERIFV  "CLIP"      Search  for  the  program  named  CUP  on  cassette  unit  *  1,  and  verify  it 

R$= "  CL I P  "  Same  as  above 

VERIFV  fl* 

Diskette  Drive  Format: 

VERIFY  "dr:filename",dev 

The  program  currently  stored  in  memory  is  compared  with  the  program  file 
named  filename  on  the  diskette  in  drive  dr.  The  dev  parameter  must  be  present  and  in 
all  standard  CBM  computer  systems  it  must  have  the  value  8.  If  the  dev  parameter  is 
absent  a  default  value  of  1  is  assumed  and  the  primary  cassette  drive  is  selected. 

In  order  to  verify  the  program  most  recently  saved,  use  the  following  version  of 
the  VERIFY  statement: 

VERIFV  "*"..3 

You  should  always  verify  programs  as  soon  as  you  have  saved  them. 
The  VERIFY  statement  is  nearly  always  executed  in  immediate  mode.  For 
diskette  operating  instructions  see  Chapter  2. 

Example: 

VERIFV         8  Verify  the  program  just  saved 

VER  I F  V "  0 :  SHELL "  ^  8     Search  for  the  program  named  SHELL  on  disit  drive  0,  and  verify  it 

£■■$=" Q  -  SHELL "  Same  as  above 

VERIFV  C$ 
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WAIT 

The  WAIT  statement  halts  program  execution  until  a  specified  memory  location 
acquires  a  specified  value. 

Format: 

WAIT  memadr,  mask[,xor) 

where: 

mask  is  a  one-byte  mask  value 
xor       is  a  one-byte  mask  value 

The  WAIT  statement  executes  as  follows: 

1.  The  contents  of  the  addressed  memory  location  are  fetched. 

2.  The  value  obtained  in  step  1  is  Exclusive-ORed  with  xor,  if  present.  If  xor  is 
not  specified,  it  defauhs  to  0.  When  xor  is  0,  this  step  has  no  effect. 

3.  The  value  obtained  in  step  2  is  ANDed  with  the  specified  mask  value. 

4.  If  the  result  is  0,  WAIT  returns  to  step  I,  remaining  in  a  loop  that  halts  pro- 
gram execution  at  the  WAIT. 

5.  If  the  result  is  not  0,  program  execution  continues  with  the  statement  follow- 
ing the  WAIT  statement. 

The  STOP  key  will  not  interrupt  WAIT  statement  execution. 

FUNCTIONS 

CBM  BASIC  functions  are  described  below  in  alphabetic  order.  Names  and 
abbreviations  used  are  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

A  few  functions  are  available  only  on  CBM  8000  series  computers;  these  func- 
tions are  described  in  the  next  section. 

ABS 

ABS  returns  the  absolute  value  of  a  number.  This  is  the  value  of  the  number  with- 
tions  are  described  in  the  next  section. 

Format: 

ABS(datan) 

Example: 

fl=fiBS  a  0  )  Results  inA  =  10 
R=l=lBS C  - 1 0 Results  in  A=10 

PRINT  ABS i ;•; ..  ABS i  V > ..  RES C Z ) 
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ASC 

ASC  returns  the  ASCII  code  number  for  a  specified  character. 
Format: 

ASC(data$) 

If  the  String  is  longer  than  one  character,  ASC  returns  the  ASCII  code  for  the  first 
character  in  the  string.  The  returned  argument  is  a  number  and  may  be  used  in 
arithmetic  operations.  ASCII  codes  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

Example: 

?fiSC<:"R"::'         Prints  65 
H=Ff3CX"S":>. 

Prints  the  ASCII  value  of  "S",  which  is  83 

ATN 

ATN  returns  the  arctangent  of  the  argument. 
Format: 

ATN(datan) 

ATN  returns  the  value  in  radians  in  the  range  ±17. 
Example: 

fl=HTN<FlG::> 
?180ir*flTN<:fl:) 

CHR$ 

CHR$  returns  the  string  representation  of  the  specified  ASCII  code. 
Format: 

CHR$(byte) 

CHR$  can  be  used  to  specify  characters  that  cannot  be  represented  in  strings. 
These  include  a  carriage  return  and  the  double  quotation  mark. 

Example: 

IF  C*=CHR*<13>  GOTO  18  Branch  if  C$  is  a  carriage  return  ICHRSII 31) 

?CHR*  <:  34  >  :  "  HOHOHO  "  :  CHR$  C  34        Print  the  eight  characters  -HOHOHO"  (where  CHR$/34) 

represents  a  double  quotation  mark) 

COS 

COS  returns  the  cosine  of  the  argument. 

Format: 

COS(datan) 
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Example: 


HG=0.25 

fl=COS<.RG;'         'S  assigned  the  value  0.96891 2422 


DS  (BASIC  4.0) 

Whenever  the  variable  DS  is  referenced  by  any  BASIC  statement,  an  integer 
number  is  returned  specifying  the  status  of  the  most  recent  disk  access  operation.  See 
Table  8-1  for  DS  interpretations. 

Example: 

20  IF  DSO0  THEN  PRINT  "ERROR"  :  STOP 


DS$  (BASIC  4.0) 

When  the  string  variable  named  DS$  is  referenced  by  any  BASIC  statement  the 
status  of  the  most  recent  disk  access  is  returned  with  the  following  format: 


EE    ERROR  MESSAGE    TT  SS 
I 


-Sector 
-Track 

-  Error  message 

-  Error  number 


See  Appendix  B  for  a  summary  of  diskette  error  messages. 
Example: 

28  IF  IiS>20  THEN  PRINT  DS* :  STOP 

If  DS  has  a  value  of  1,  a  file  has  been  scratched;  any  other  value  less  than  20  is  no 

error. 


EXP 

EXP  returns  the  value  e'''^^.  The  value  of  e  used  is  2.71828183. 
Format: 

EXP(argnl 

argn  must  have  a  value  in  the  range  ±88.029691.  A  number  larger  than 
-1-88.029691  will  result  in  an  overflow  error  message.  A  number  smaller  than 
-88.029691  will  yield  a  zero  result. 
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Example: 


?E!-;P(0::"  Prints  1 

?E;<:P<  1  )  Prints  2.  71828183 

Z\!=Ey.P<.Z>  Results  in  EV=  7.3890561 

EE=EXP(:50.  24:'  Results  in  EV=6.59105247E+21 

?E;:P CSS.  0296319.)  Largest  allowable  number,  yields  1.70141 183E+38 

?EXP< -83.  0296919:;  Smallest  allowable  number,  yields  5.8  7  7471  76E-39 

?EXP(:88. 029692:)  Out  of  range,  overflow  error  message 

?EXP<:-88.  029692')  Out  of  range,  returns  O 


FRE 

FRE  is  a  system  function  that  collects  all  unused  bytes  of  memory  into  one  block 
(called  "garbage  collection")  and  returns  the  number  of  free  bytes. 

Format: 

FRE(arg) 

arg  is  a  dummy  argument.  It  may  be  string  or  numeric. 

FRE  can  be  used  anywhere  a  function  may  appear,  but  it  is  normally  used  in  an 
immediate  mode  PRINT  statement. 


Example: 


?FRE  il)  Institute  garbage  collection  and  print  the  number 

of  free  bytes 


INT 


INT  returns  the  integer  portion  of  a  number,  rounding  to  the  next  lower  signed 
number. 

Format: 

INT(argn) 

For  positive  numbers,  INT  is  equivalent  to  dropping  the  fractional  portion  of  the 
number  without  rounding.  For  negative  numbers,  INT  is  equivalent  to  dropping  the 
fractional  portion  of  the  number  and  adding  1.  Note  that  INT  does  not  convert  a  floating 
point  number  (5  bytes)  to  integer  type  (2  bytes). 

Example: 

fl=  I  NT  <:  1 . 5 :)  Results  in  A=1 

R=INT<:-1.5:)  Results  in  A=-2 

:»:=  I  NT  <  -0 . 1 :)  Results  in  X=-1 

A  caution  here:  Since  floating  point  numbers  are  only  close  approximations  of  real 
numbers,  an  argument  may  not  yield  the  exact  INT  function  value  you  might  expect. 
For  instance,  consider  the  number  3.89999999.  The  function  *INT(3.89999999)  would 
yield  a  3  answer,  not  4  as  would  be  expected: 

?IHT<3.S9999999J 
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LEFT$ 

LEFTS  returns  the  leftmost  characters  of  a  string. 
Format: 

LEFT$(arg$,byte) 

byte  specifies  the  number  of  leftmost  characters  to  be  extracted  from  the  arg$ 
character  string. 

Example: 

?LEFT*(:  "flRG"  .■  Z:>       Prints  AR 

H$=LEFTt!:B*..  10,:'       Prints  leftmost  ten  characters  of  B$  string 


LEN 

LEN  returns  the  length  of  the  string  argument. 
Format: 

LEN(arg$) 

LEN  returns  a  number  that  is  the  count  of  characters  in  the  specified  string. 
Example: 

?LEH  (.  "  flBCDEF  "  I         Displays  6 

N=LEHOr:$+Ii$  >  Displays  the  sum  of  characters  in  strings  C$  and  DS 


LOG 

LOG  returns  the  natural  logarithm,  or  log  to  the  base  e.  The  value  of  e  used  is 
2.71828183. 

Format: 

LOG(argn) 

An  ILLEGAL  QUANTITY  ERROR  message  is  returned  if  the  argument  is  zero 
or  negative. 

Example: 

?LOG<i:)  Prints  0 

fl=LOGa0:>  Results  in  A=2.30258509 

R=L0G(:  iE6;i  Results  in  A=1 3.81 551 06 

fi=LOG';;;>,-'LCiGi;  loJ  calculates  log  to  the  base  10 
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MID$ 

MID$  returns  any  specified  portion  of  a  string. 
Format: 

MID$ldata$,bytei  [.bytej]) 

Some  number  of  characters  from  the  middle  of  the  string  identified  by  data$  are 
returned.  The  two  numeric  parameters  byte,  and  byte^  determine  the  portion  of  the 
string  which  is  returned.  String  characters  are  numbered  from  the  left,  with  the  leftmost 
character  having  position  1.  The  value  of  byte,  determines  the  first  character  to  be 
extracted  from  the  string.  Beginning  with  this  character,  byte^  determines  the  number  of 
characters  to  be  extracted.  If  bytCj  is  absent  then  all  characters  up  to  the  end  of  the  string 
are  extracted. 

An  ILLEGAL  QUANTITY  ERROR  message  is  printed  if  a  parameter  is  out  of 

range. 
Example: 

?t1IIi*<:»fiB!::IiE"..  2.. 

?MiM(:"fiEcr€"..3.£:) 

?Miri*<"MECDE"..  3) 


Prints  B 
Prints  CD 
Prints  CDE 


PEEK 

PEEK  returns  the  contents  of  the  specified  memory  location.  PEEK  is  the  func- 
tion counterpart  of  the  POKE  statement. 

Format: 

PEEK(memadr) 

Any  memory  location  can  be  PEEKed  except  for  system  locations  that  contain  the 
BASIC  interpreter.  These  locations  have  been  PEEK-protected  to  discourage  examina- 
tion of  proprietary  software.  The  protected  area  returns  a  PEEK  value  of  0.  Locations  of 
interest  that  you  might  want  to  PEEK  at  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 

Example: 

?PEEK  (.  1  )  Prints  contents  of  memory  location  1 

fl=PEEK:(;  20000; 


POS 

POS  returns  the  column  position  of  the  cursor. 
Format: 

PCS  (data) 

data  is  a  dummy  function;  it  is  not  used  and  therefore  can  have  any  value. 

POS  returns  the  current  cursor  position.  If  no  cursor  is  displayed,  the  current 
character  position  within  a  program  line  or  string  variable  is  returned.  Character  posi- 
tions begin  at  0  for  the  leftmost  character. 
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For  a  40  column  display  POS  will  return  a  value  between  0  and  39.  For  an  80  col- 
umn display  POS  will  return  a  value  between  0  and  79. 

Recall  that  program  logic  processes  80  character  lines  even  if  a  CBM  computer  has 
a  40  character  display.  If  program  logic  in  such  a  computer  is  processing  a  character  in 
the  second  half  of  the  line,  the  POS  function  will  return  a  value  between  40  and  79,  even 
though  the  computer  only  has  a  40  character  display. 

By  concatenation,  string  variables  with  up  to  255  characters  may  be  generated.  If 
program  logic  is  processing  a  long  string,  then  the  POS  function  will  return  the  character 
position  currently  being  processed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  POS  function  will 
return  a  value  ranging  between  0  and  255. 

Example: 

?POS  <!  1  >  At  the  begmning  of  a  line,  returns  0 

7 "  flECflBC " ;  POS <:  1  >        With  a  previous  POS  value  of  0,  displays  a 
POS  value  of  6 


RIGHT$ 

RIGHT$  returns  the  rightmost  characters  in  a  string. 
Format: 

RIGHT$(arg$,byte) 

byte  identifies  the  number  of  rightmost  characters  that  are  extracted  from  the 
string  specified  by  arg$. 

Example: 

S I GHT*  <  me .  2  )  Displays  RG 

,1M*=R  I GHT*  <  X*+  "  #  " .  5  )       MMS  is  assigned  the  last  four  characters  of  XS.  plus  the 

character 


RND 

RND  generates  random  number  sequences  ranging  between  0  and  1. 
Format: 


Example: 


RND(argn) 
RND(-argn) 


fi=RHIic:-i::. 

fl=RHria:) 


Return  random  number 
Store  new  seed  number 


Store  a  new  seed  based  on  the  value  - 1 
Fetch  the  next  random)  number  in  sequence 


An  argument  of  zero  is  treated  as  a  special  case;  it  does  not  store  a  new  seed,  nor 
does  it  return  a  random  number.  RND(O)  uses  the  current  system  time  value  TI  to 
introduce  an  additional  random  element  into  play. 

A  pseudo-random  seed  is  stored  by  the  function: 


RNDf-TD 


Store  pseudo-random  seed 
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RND(O)  can  be  used  to  store  a  new  seed  that  is  more  truly  random,  by  using  the 
following  function: 

RHIi  ( -RHIi  f  6 ) )  Store  random  seed 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  RND  function  see  Chapter  5. 

SGN 

SGN  determines  whether  a  number  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 
Format: 

SGN(argn) 

The  SGN  function  returns  + 1  if  the  number  is  positive,  non-zero;  0  if  the  num- 
ber is  zero;  —  1  if  the  number  is  negative. 

Example: 

7SGH06)  Displays -1 

?SGN(0:)  Displays  0 

?SGN(44:.i  Displays  I 

IF  Fi>c  THEN  sm=soh <::>;> 

IF  3GN(M:)>=  0  THEN  PRINT  "POSITIVE  NUMBER" 


SIN 

SIN  returns  the  sine  of  the  argument. 
Format: 

SIN  (argn) 

Example: 

H=SIN<flG;' 

?SIN<:45.*ir/'180:)         Displays  the  sine  of  45  degrees 

SPC 

SPC  moves  the  cursor  right  a  specified  number  of  positions. 
Format: 

SPC(byte) 

The  SPC  function  is  used  in  PRINT  statements  to  move  the  cursor  some  number 
of  character  positions  to  the  right.  Text  which  the  cursor  passes  over  is  not  modified. 

The  SPC  function  moves  the  cursor  rightward  from  whatever  column  position  the 
cursor  happens  to  be  at  when  the  SPC  function  is  encountered.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a 
TAB  function  which  moves  the  cursor  to  some  fixed  column  measured  from  the  left- 
most column  of  the  display.  (See  TAB  for  examples.) 
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SQR 

SQR  returns  the  square  root  of  a  positive  number.  A  negative  number  returns  an 
error  message. 


Format: 


Example: 


SQR(argn) 


fl=SQR<4:) 

R=SQR';4.84> 

?SQR<144E30) 


Results  in  A=2 
Results  in  A=2.2 
Displays  1.2E+I6 


ST 

ST  returns  the  current  value  of  the  I/O  status.  This  status  is  set  to  certain  values 
depending  on  the  results  of  the  last  input/output  operation. 

Format: 

ST 

ST  values  are  shown  in  Table  8-3. 

Status  should  be  checked  after  execution  of  any  statement  that  accesses  an  exter- 
nal device.  See  Chapter  6  for  a  complete  discussion  of  I/O  status. 

Example: 

le  If  ST  <>0  GOTO  500  Branch  on  any  error 

50  IF  ST=4  THEN  ?"SHORT  BLOCK" 

STR$ 

STR$  returns  the  string  equivalent  of  a  numeric  argument. 
Format: 

STR$(argn) 

STR$  returns  the  character  string  equivalent  of  the  number  generated  by  resolv- 
ing argn. 

Example: 

fl$=STR*a4.6>       Displays  14.6 

?STR*(1E2)  Displays  100 

?STR*<:iE10>  Displays  1E+10 
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Table  8-3.  ST  Values  for  I/O  Devices 


ST  Bit 
Position 

ST  Numeric 
Value 

Cassette 
Tape  Read 

Cassette  Tape 
Verify  and  Load 

IEEE  Devices 
Read/Write 

0 

1 

Time  out  write 

1 

2 

Time  out  read 

2 

4 

Short  block 

Short  block 

3 

8 

Long  block 

Long  block 

4 

16 

Unrecoverable 

Any  mismatch 

read  error 

5 

32 

Checksum  error 

Checksum  error 

6 

64 

End  of  file 

EOl 

7 

-128 

End  of  tape 

End  of  tape 

Device  not  present 

SYS 

SYS  is  a  system  function  that  transfers  program  control  to  an  indepeqdent  sub- 
system. 

Format: 

SYS(memadr) 

memadr  is  the  starting  address  at  which  execution  of  the  subsystem  is  to  begin. 
The  value  must  be  in  the  rangeO<address<65535.  SYS  is  described  in  Chapter  7. 

TAB 

TAB  moves  the  cursor  right  to  the  specified  column  position. 
Format: 

TAB(argn) 

TAB  moves  the  cursor  to  the  n-t-1  position,  where  n  is  the  number  obtained  by 
resolving  argn. 

Example: 

?"QUflRK";SPC<:i0>;  "W" 
QUARK  W 

?"  QUARK ".;  TAB  (lei:).;  "W" 

QUARK  W 

Using  the  TAB  Key 

Recent  CBM  computers  have  a  TAB  key.  This  key  can  be  used  within  a  PRINT 
statement's  text  string  to  set  tabs,  clear  tabs,  or  move  the  cursor  right  to  the  next  tab 
stop. 

Tabs  are  set  and  cleared  using  the  shifted  TAB  key,  or  the  CHR$(9)  function.  A 
tab  is  cleared  if  the  cursor  is  in  a  column  where  a  tab  was  previously  set;  a  tab  is  set 
otherwise. 

Tabs  may  be  set  and  cleared  in  immediate  mode  or  in  program  mode.  To  set  or 
clear  tabs  in  immediate  mode  simply  move  the  cursor  to  the  desired  screen  column  then 


These  two  examples  show  the  difference  between 
SPC  and  TAB.  SPC  skips  ten  positions  from 
the  fast  cursor  location,  whereas  TAB  skips  to 
the  10+ 1th  position  on  the  row 
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press  the  shifted  TAB  key.  In  program  mode  execute  a  PRINT  statement  that  moves  the 
cursor  to  the  required  column  position,  then  execute  a  shifted  tab  character. 

Up  to  80  tabs  may  be  set.  Execution  of  a  carriage  return  makes  tab  settings  perma- 
nent until  cleared. 

The  unshifted  TAB  key  or  the  CHR$(137)  function  moves  the  cursor  right  to  the 
next  tab  column. 

Example: 

The  following  example  sets  tabs  at  columns  15,  25,  and  50,  then  displays  the 
words  one,  two,  and  three  at  these  three  column  positions: 

s  PR  I  NT "  s»Pt>»»»*iMi(t»»»iitii»»tn»»»i»»iiiittti»»i»ii»ii»i»»n" 

20  PR  INT  "  ICNEiri'iCKITHREE  " 


TAN 

TAN  returns  the  tangent  of  the  argument. 
Format: 

TAN(argn) 

Example: 

?TflNC3.2:)  Displays  0.0584738547 

xv(:i:)=TFiNa80*iT/is0) 

Tl,  Tl$ 

TI  and  TI$  represent  two  system  time  variables. 
Format: 

Tl 
Tl$ 

Example : 

?TI 

TI*="0l51000" 

Usages  of  TI  and  TI$  are  described  in  Chapter  5,  under  "Setting  Time  of  Day." 

USR 

USR  is  a  system  function  that  passes  a  parameter  to  a  user-written  assembly 
language  subroutine  whose  address  is  contained  in  memory  locations  1  and  2.  USR  also 
fetches  a  return  parameter  from  the  subroutine. 

Format: 

USR(arg) 

The  USR  function  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  7. 


Number  of  jiffies  since  current  startup 
Time  of  day  string 
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VAL 

VAL  returns  the  numeric  equivalent  of  the  string  argument. 
Format: 

VAL(data$) 

The  number  returned  by  VAL  may  be  used  in  arithmetic  computations. 

VAL  converts  the  string  argument  by  first  discarding  any  leading  blanks.  If  the 
first  non-blank  character  is  not  a  numeric  digit  (0-9),  the  argument  is  returned  as  a 
value  of  0.  If  the  first  non-blank  is  a  digit,  VAL  begins  converting  the  string  into  real 
number  format.  If  it  subsequently  encounters  a  non-digit  character,  it  stops  processing 
so  that  the  argument  returned  is  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  string  up  to  the  first 
non-digit  character. 

Example: 

R=VflL<."123":) 

CBM  8000  EDITING  FUNCTIONS 

The  CBM  8000  Computer  also  supports  the  following  unique  functions. 
BELL 

BELL  rings  the  console  bell  of  appropriately  equipped  CBM  8000  computers. 
Format: 

CHR$(7)  or  <ESC><RVS>g 

The  bell  rings  whenever  BELL  format  characters  appear  in  a  PRINT  statement 
parameter  list.  The  bell  rings  automatically  on  power-up,  or  when  the  cursor  moves 
through  column  75  of  the  display.  If  the  screen  window  has  been  narrowed  using  win- 
dow scrolling  functions,  then  the  bell  sounds  when  the  cursor  passes  through  the  fifth 
column  from  the  right  edge  of  the  window. 

Example: 

100  PRINT  CHR*(7:) 


DELETE  LINE  (BASIC  4.0) 

Delete  a  line  on  the  display.  Scroll  up  all  text  below  the  deleted  line. 
Format: 

CHR$(21)  or  <ESC><RVS>u 
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To  delete  a  line  include  one  of  the  formats  illustrated  above  in  a  PRINT  statement 
parameter  list.  The  line  on  which  the  cursor  is  currently  located  gets  deleted.  The  line  is 
deleted  on  the  display  only;  memory  is  not  modified.  This  function  should  be  used  in 
programs  that  create  displays;  it  should  not  be  used  to  erase  data  from  memory. 

Example: 

PRINT"<:HOME><CRSRi><CRSRj><CRSRi><ESC><RVS>U"       Delete  the  fourth  display  line 

ERASE  BEGIN 

ERASE  BEGIN  erases  all  text  on  the  current  cursor  line  from  the  beginning  of  the 
line  up  to  the  cursor  position. 

Format: 

CHR$(150)  or  <ESC><RVS>V 

To  access  the  ERASE  BEGIN  function,  one  of  the  formats  illustrated  above  must 
appear  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list.  The  display  line  on  which  the  cursor  is 
located  is  erased  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  up  to  the  cursor  position  but  memory  is 
not  modified.  This  function  should  only  be  used  in  programs  that  are  controlling  screen 
displays. 

Example: 

1 130  PRINT  THE <: 20  J .:  CHR* C 1 50 >  Erase  first  20  characters  of  line 

ERASE  END 

ERASE  END  erases  all  text  on  the  current  cursor  line  from  the  cursor  position  up 
to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Format: 

CHR$(22)  or  <ESC><RVS>v 

To  access  the  ERASE  END  function,  one  of  the  formats  illustrated  above  must 
appear  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list.  The  display  line  on  whigh  the  cursor  is 
located  is  erased  from  the  cursor  position  up  to  the  end  of  the  line,  but  memory  is  not 
modified.  This  function  should  only  be  used  in  programs  that  are  controlling  screen  dis- 
plays. 

Example: 

100  PRINT  TfiE<£0:).;CHR*i;22:)  Brase  lirre  starting  at  character  20 

GRAPHIC 

The  GRAPHIC  function  changes  the  screen  display  from  text  to  graphic  charac- 
ters. 

Format: 

CHR$(142)  or  <ESC><RVS>N 
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The  GRAPHIC  function  is  enabled  when  one  of  the  formats  illustrated  above  is 
encountered  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list.  The  standard  character  set  is  selected 
for  those  characters  which  have  a  graphic  symbol.  Also,  spacing  between  lines  is  elimi- 
nated to  improve  the  quality  of  graphics. 

The  effect  of  the  GRAPHIC  function  is  cancelled  by  the  TEXT  function. 

Example: 

PRINT  CHR*<14£:)  Select  graphics  display 

INSERT  LINE 

The  INSERT  LINE  function  inserts  one  blank  line  at  the  cursor  position  on  the 
screen  display. 

Format: 

CHR$(149)  OR  <ESC><RVS>m 

A  line  is  inserted  in  the  screen  display  at  the  current  cursor  position  when  one  of 
the  character  formats  illustrated  above  is  encountered  in  a  PRINT  statement  parameter 
list.  The  display  below  the  inserted  line  is  scrolled  down  one  line;  the  bottom  display  line 
is  scrolled  off  the  screen. 

The  insert  line  function  modifies  the  screen  display  but  does  not  alter  memory. 
This  function  should  be  used  only  in  programs  that  are  creating  and  modifying  displays. 

Example: 

PRINT  "<:H0ME><CRSRp<:CRSRJ,><;CRSR4><ESC<RVS::>r'1"     Insert  a  line  at  display  line  4 

SCROLL  DOWN  AND  SCROLL  UP 

These  two  functions  scroll  text  down  one  line,  or  up  one  line  within  a  display  win- 
dow. 

Format: 

Scroll  Down:  CHR$(153)  or  <ESC><RVS>Q 
Scroll  Up:  CHR$(25)  or  <ESC><RVS>q 

The  SET  BOTTOM  and  SET  TOP  functions  can  be  used  to  define  a  window  on  the 
CBM  computer  display.  Within  this  window  the  SCROLL  DOWN  function  will  scroll 
text  down  one  line;  a  blank  line  appears  at  the  top  of  the  window,  while  the  bottom  line 
of  the  window  is  scrolled  off  the  screen.  The  SCROLL  UP  function  scrolls  text  up  one 
line  within  the  window,  scrolling  the  top  line  off  the  screen,  while  a  blank  line  is  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  window.  These  two  functions  are  enabled  when  they  appear  in  a 
PRINT  statement  parameter  list. 

The  SCROLL  UP  and  SCROLL  DOWN  functions  modify  the  display,  but  do  not 
change  memory.  These  two  functions  should  only  be  used  in  programs  that  create  dis- 
plays. 

Example: 

10  PRINT  CHR:5*'::25;i       Scroll  up  one  line  within  window 
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SET  BOTTOM  AND  SET  TOP 

These  two  functions  define  a  window  on  the  CBM  computer  display. 
Format: 

Set  Bottom:  CHR$(143) 
Set  Top;  CHR$(15) 

The  SET  BOTTOM  function  defines  the  bottom  righthand  corner  of  the  screen. 
The  SET  TOP  function  defines  the  top  lefthand  corner  of  the  screen.  In  order  to  define 
the  window  a  PRINT  statement  parameter  list  must  move  the  cursor  to  the  required 
bottom  right  and  top  left  corners  of  the  window  and  then  execute  the  SET  BOTTOM 
and  SET  TOP  functions  respectively. 

To  cancel  a  window,  execute  a  PRINT  statement  with  two  consecutive  HOME 
characters  in  its  parameter  list. 

Example: 

Suppose  a  display  window  is  to  be  bounded  by  rows  5  and  15,  and  columns  10  and 
60.  The  following  PRINT  statement  would  establish  the  required  window: 

:  0  PR  INT"  m'xms" ;  trb  a  e  :> ;  chrj  is;..:"  sssfiisMMdSfi" .;  tab  c  ee  > ;  chr*  <  1 43  > 

Subsequently  the  following  PRINT  statement  would  cancel  the  window: 

100  PRINT  "<Hr:iriE><:HOME>" 


TEXT 

The  TEXT  function  cancels  the  effect  of  the  GRAPHIC  function.  Characters  that 
have  a  graphic  symbol  in  the  standard  character  set  are  switched  to  the  alternate 
character  set  representation. 

Format: 

CHR$(14)  or  <ESC><RVS>n 

The  TEXT  function  is  enabled  by  executing  a  PRINT  statement  with  one  of  the 
formats  illustrated  above  in  its  parameter  list. 

Example: 

100  PRINT  CHR* a 4)        end  graphics 
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This  appendix  contains  the  following  tables: 

•  CBM  BASIC  keywords  (Table  A-1) 

•  CBM  ASCII  7-bit  codes  (Table  A-2) 

•  CBM  screen  memory  7-bit  codes  (Table  A-3) 

•  CBM  standard  and  alternate  character  set  8-bit  codes  (Table  A-4) 

Tables  A-1,  A-2  and  A-3  are  self-explanatory;  they  are  referred  to  frequently 
throughout  the  book.  The  standard  and  alternate  character  sets  illustrated  in  Table  A-4 
are  also  referred  to  frequently  throughout  the  book;  however,  being  unique  to  CBM 
computers,  information  presented  in  this  table  is  summarized  below. 

The  first  two  columns  of  Table  A-4  show  the  standard  and  alternate  character  sets 
for  the  PET  and  CBM  computers.  The  right  three  columns  show  each  character's  corres- 
ponding ASCII  code  and  PEEK/POKE  number.  The  characters  are  arranged  in  ascend- 
ing sequence  by  their  CBM  ASCII  code  number.  If  the  character  does  not  have  a  CBM 
ASCII  code  number,  as  in  the  case  of  reverse  characters,  they  are  arranged  in  ascending 
sequence  of  PEEK/POKE  number.  Many  characters  appear  twice  because  they  have  two 
CBM  ASCII  code  numbers. 

Standard  Character  Set.  The  standard  character  set  is  in  effect  when  the  PET 
2001  computer  is  powered  up,  or  when  a  value  of  12  is  poked  into  memory  location 
59468  by  a  POKE  59468,12  statement  on  a  PET  or  CBM  computer.  The  standard 
character  set  has  upper-case  alphabetics,  numbers,  graphic  characters  and  special  sym- 
bols. 
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Alternate  Character  Set.  The  alternate  character  set  is  in  effect  when  the  CBM 
computer  is  powered  up,  or  when  a  value  of  14  is  poked  into  memory  location  59468  by 
a  POKE  59468,14  statement  on  a  PET  or  CBM  computer.  The  alternate  character  set 
has  upper-  and  lower-case  alphabetics,  numbers,  and  some  special  symbols. 

CBM  ASCII  Code.  ASCII  stands  for  American  Standard  Code  for  Information 
Interchange.  Commodore  Business  Machines  developed  its  own  ASCII  code  for  the 
CBM  Computer  in  order  to  include  its  unique  characters. 

The  ASCII  code  column  (and  Table  A- 2)  shows  both  the  decimal  and  hex- 
adecimal CBM  ASCII  codes  for  each  character.  To  find  a  character's  ASCII  code  col- 
umn, find  the  desired  character  in  the  character  column,  then  look  across  the  chart  for 
the  corresponding  CBM  ASCII  code.  When  using  the  ASC( )  or  CHR$( )  function  refer 
only  to  the  decimal  ASCII  number. 

The  last  portion  of  the  chart,  the  reverse  characters,  do  not  have  CBM  ASCII 
codes.  Therefore  they  are  arranged  by  their  PEEK/POKE  numbers. 

PEEK/POKE.  The  PEEK/POKE  number  is  the  number  used  when  POKEing  a 
character  to  the  screen.  It  also  represents  the  number  of  the  character  returned  when 
PEEKing  into  memory  to  see  what  character  is  contained  in  a  specified  memory  loca- 
tion. The  PEEK/POKE  numbers  do  not  appear  in  strict  ascending  sequence  until  the 
reverse  characters  portion  of  the  chart.  At  this  point,  the  chart  is  arranged  in  ascending 
PEEK/POKE  order  because  the  reverse  CBM  characters  lack  CBM  ASCII  numbers,  and 
can  only  be  referenced  with  PRINT  or  PEEK/POKE  statements. 
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Table  A-1 .  CBM  BASIC  Keyboard  Codes 


Code 

Character/ 

Code 

Character/ 

Code 

Character/ 

Code 

Character/ 

(decimal) 

Keyword 

(decimal) 

Keyword 

(decimal) 

Keyword 

(decimal) 

Keyword 

0 

End  of  line 

70 

F 

141 

GOSUB 

1 81 

INT 

1-31 

Unused 

71 

G 

142 

RETURN 

1 82 

ABS 

32 

space 

1 

72 

H 

143 

REM 

183 

USR 

33 

73 

1 

144 

STOP 

184 

FRE 

34 

74 

J 

145 

ON 

185 

POS 

35 

* 

75 

K 

146 

WAIT 

186 

SQR 

36 

$ 

76 

L 

147 

LOAD 

187 

RND 

37 

% 

77 

M 

148 

SAVE 

188 

LOG 

38 

& 

78 

N 

149 

VERIFY 

189 

EXP 

39 

' 

79 

0 

150 

DEF 

190 

COS 

40 

( 

80 

P 

151 

POKE 

1  91 

SIN 

41 

) 

81 

Q 

152 

PRINT* 

192 

TAN 

42 

• 

82 

R 

153 

PRINT 

193 

ATN 

43 

+ 

83 

S 

154 

CONT 

194 

PEEK 

44 

84 

T 

155 

LIST 

195 

LEN 

45 

— 

85 

U 

156 

CLR 

196 

STR$ 

46 

86 

V 

157 

CMD 

197 

VAL 

47 

/ 

87 

w 

158 

SYS 

198 

ASC 

48 

0 

88 

X 

159 

OPEN 

199 

CHR$ 

49 

1 

89 

y 

160 

CLOSE 

200 

LEFTS 

50 

2 

90 

z 

161 

GET 

201 

RIGHTS 

51 

3 

91 

[ 

162 

NEW 

202 

MID$ 

52 

4 

92 

\ 
1 

163 

TAB( 

203 

Unused 

53 

5 

93 

164 

TO 

204 

CONCATt 

54 

6 

94 

t 

165 

FN 

205 

DOPENt 

55 

7 

96 

— 

166 

SPC( 

206 

DCLOSEt 

56 

8 

96-127 

Unused 

167 

THEN 

207 

RECORD'!' 

57 

9 

128 

END 

168 

NOT 

208 

HEADER''' 

58 

129 

FOR 

169 

STEP 

209 

COLLECT'!' 

59 

130 

NEXT 

170 

+ 

210 

BACKUP'^ 

60 

< 

131 

DATA 

171 

211 

COPY'^ 

61 

132 

INPUT* 

172 

212 

APPEND+ 

62 

> 

133 

INPUT 

173 

/ 

213 

DSAVE+ 

63 

? 

134 

DIM 

174 

t 

215 

CATALOG'f 

64 

@ 

135 

READ 

175 

AND 

216 

RENAME'^ 

65 

A 

136 

LET 

176 

OR 

217 

SCRATCH^ 

66 

B 

137 

GOTO 

177 

> 

218 

DIRECTORy^ 

67 

C 

138 

RUN 

178 

219 

?SYNTAX  ERROR+ 

68 

D 

139 

IF 

179 

< 

220-254 

Unused 

69 

E 

140 

RESTORE 

180 

SGN 

255 

t  For  E 

ASIC  4.0  onh 

412 
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Table  A-2.  ASCII  Standard  7-Blt  Codes 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

\  1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ri 

u 

NUL 

DLE 

SP 

0 

@ 

P 

P 

A 

u 

0 

0 

1 

SOH 

DC1 

! 

1 

A 

Q 

a 

q 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

STX 

DC2 

2 

B 

R 

b 

r 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ETX 

DC3 

# 

3 

C 

S 

c 

s 

Q 

1 

u 

EOT 

DC4 

$ 

4 

D 

T 

d 

t 

0 

1 

0 

1 

ENQ 

NAK 

% 

5 

E 

U 

e 

u 

0 

1 

1 

0 

ACK 

SYN 

& 

6 

F 

V 

f 

V 

0 

1 

1 

1 

BEL 

ETB 

7 

G 

w 

g 

w 

0 

0 

0 

BS 

CAN 

( 

8 

H 

X 

h 

X 

0 

0 

1 

HT 

EM 

) 

9 

1 

Y 

i 

y 

0 

1 

0 

LF 

SUB 

J 

z 

i 

z 

0 

1 

1 

VT 

ESC 

+ 

K 

[ 

k 

1 

0 

0 

FF 

FS 

< 

L 

\ 
1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

CR 

GS 

M 

m 

1 

1 

0 

SO 

RS 

> 

N 

A 

n 

1 

1 

1 

SI 

US 

/ 

7 

0 

0 

DEL 

NUL 

Null 

FF 

Form  feed 

ETB 

End  of  transmission  block 

SOH 

Start  of  heading 

CR 

Carriage  return 

CAN 

Cancel 

STX 

Start  of  text 

SO 

Shift  out 

EM 

End  of  medium 

ETX 

End  of  text 

SI 

Shift  in 

SUB 

Substitute 

EOT 

End  of  transmission 

DLE 

Data  line  escape 

ESC 

Escape 

ENQ 

Enquiry 

DC1 

Device  control  1 

FS 

File  separator 

ACK 

Acknowledge 

DC  2 

Device  control  2 

GS 

Group  separator 

BEL 

Bell,  or  alarm 

DC3 

Device  control  3 

RS 

Record  separator 

BS 

Backspace 

DC4 

Device  control  4 

US 

Unit  separator 

HT 

Horizontal  tabulation 

NAK 

Negative  acknowledge 

SP 

Space 

LF 

Line  feed 

STN 

Synchronous  idle 

DEL 

Delete 

VT 

Vertical  tabulation 

Table  A-3.  CBM  Screen  Memory  7-Bit  Codes 


£       6  1 

B 

6 

8 

is 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1     S  1 

8 
0 

t) 

1 

1 

ki 

8 

1 

1 

1   4  1 

1 

a 

1 

B 

i 

B 

1 

3210  1 

UtlfcJU  1 

(2 

F 

1 

r 

UUUl  1 

fi 

Q 

! 

i 

* 

• 

1 

-i. 

UUlt)  1 

b 

K 

z 

1 

BUll  1 

c 

S 

U 

T 

^ 

blUU  1 

T 

$ 

4 

1 

1 

uxai  1 

E 

U 

1 

k 

UilU  1 

f 

V 

b 

X 

1 

uiii  1 

U 

7 

1 

u 

1 

luuu  1 

H 

X 

( 

ci 

1 

<• 

m 

imi  1 

lUlt)  1 

I 
J 

i' 

z 

» 

9 

1 

♦ 

r 
1 

J 

itJii  1 

K 

L 

+ 

+ 

■ 

IIMU  1 

L 

<. 

L 

■ 

liWl  1 

H 

J 

X 

\ 

1 

L 

11  lU  1 

H 

T 

/ 

■II' 

-1 

1111  1 

0 

1 
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Table  A-4.  PET/CBM  Standard  and  Alternate  Character  Sets  (Continued) 


standard 

Alternate 

ASCII 

PEEK/ 

standard 

Atternate 

ASCII 

PEEK/ 
POKE 

Charactsr  Sst 

Character  Set 

POKE 

Character  Set 

Character  Set 

PET  CBM 

PET  CBM 

DEC 

HEX 

PET 

CBM 

PET 

CBM 

DEC 

HEX 

0 

00 

R 

ft 

3 

a 

65 

41 

J 

1 

01 

B 

B 

b 

b 

66 

42 

2 

02 

C 

C 

c 

c 

43 

3 

STOP 

STOP 

3 

03 

D 

D 

d 

d 

bo 

44 

4 
5 

4 

04 

E 

E 

e 

e 

69 

45 

5 

05 

F 

F 

f 

f 

"^■0 

4o 

6 

06 

G 

0 

9 

S 

7 1 

'tr 

1" 

7 

07 

H 

H 

h 

h 

72 

48 

8 

08 

I 

I 

i 

i 

■75 

9 

09 

J 

K 

J 

i 

i 

74 

4fl 

10 

10 

00 

K 

k 

k 

75 

4B 

1  1 

1 1 

0B 

L 

L 

! 

I 

76 

4C 

12 

12 

0C 

M 

M 

m 

m 

77 

41' 

1 3 

RETURN 

RETURN 

13 

0D 

N 

N 

n 

n 

4E 

1  *=t 

14 

0E 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

4F 

1 5 

15 

0F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

50 

1^ 

IS 

1 0 

Q 

Q 

S 1 

5 1 

CRSRl 

CRSRl 

1  f 

R 

R 

r 

32 

52 

1 8 

RVS 

RVS 

IS 

12 

s 

s 

93 

53 

19 

HOME 

HOME 

19 

1 3 

T 

T 

t 

t 

34 

54 

20 

DELETE 

DELETE 

20 

14 

U 

l_l 

u 

85 

55 

21 

21 

1 5 

V 

V 

V 

86 

56 

22 

22 

1 S 

w 

87 

57 

23 

23 

I  f 

X 

" 

X 

38 

58 

24 

24 

1 8 

V 

V 

y 

y 

39 

59 

25 

25 

19 

z 

z 

z 

z 

90 

26 

26 

Ifl 

c 

L 

C 

c 

91 

5E 

27 

27 

IE 

"■■^ 

5C 

23 

28 

IC 

3 

3 

93 

5D 

'^9 

CRSR— 

CRSR— 

29 

ID 

t 

t 

■t 

T 

94 

5E 

30 

30 
31 

IE 
IF 

*- 

95 
96 

5F 

60 

31 
32 

t  » 

t 

I 

32 
33' 

20 
21 

32 
33 

1 

1 

■ 

97 
9S 

61 
62 

33 
34 

34 

22 

34 

# 

# 

# 

# 

99 

63 

35 

# 

* 

35 

23 

35 

100 

64 

36 

♦ 

* 

36 

24 

36 

101 

65 

37 

3? 

25 

37 

Si 

4-; 

1 02 

6fc 

38 

& 

& 

3S 

26 

33 

67 

39 

39 

27 

39 

1 04 

40 

< 

( 

40 

2S' 

40 

1 05 

69 

4 1 

29 

41 

1 06 

4i£! 

* 

* 

2fi 

42 

+ 

107 

6E 

43 

43 

2E 

43 

1 08 

6C 

44 

44 

2C 

_ 

1 

109 

6D 

45 

45 

2D 

45 

110 

6E 

46 

- 

■ 

^c. 

46 

111 

6F 

47 

/ 

4r 

2F 

47 

0 

0 

112 

70 

43 

0 

0 

4S 

30 

4S 

1 

1 

113 

71 

49 

1 

1 

49 

31 

49 

^ 

^ 

114 

72 

50 

2 

2 

50 

32 

50 

3 

3 

^ 

115 

73 

51 

3 

3 

51 

33 

51 

4 

4 

4 

4 

116 

74 

52 

4 

4 

52 

34 

52 

5 

5 

117 

75 

53 

5 

5 

53 

35 

53 

6 

6 

6 

6 

118 

76 

54 

S 

6 

54 

36 

54 

7 

119 

77 

55 

7 

55 

37 

55 

3 

S 

S 

s 

120 

73 

56 

tl 

8 

56 

33 

56 

9 

9 

9 

9 

121 

79 

57 

9 

57 

39 

57 

122 

7R 

58 

5S 

3fl 

58 

123 

7E 

59 

59 

3B 

59 

124 

7C 

60 

60 

3C 

60 

125 

7D 

61 

61 

3D 

61 

126 

7E 

62 

> 

62 

3E 

62 

127 

7F 

63 

63 

3F 

63 

128 

80 

64 

e 

@ 

64 

40 

0 
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Table  A-4.  PET/CBM  Standard  and  Alternate  Character  Sets  (Continued) 


standard 

Alternate 

ASCII 

PEEK/ 

Standard 

Alternate 

ASCII 

PEEK/ 

Character  Set 

Character  Set 

POKE 

Character  Set 

Character  Set 

POKE 

PET 

CBM 

PET  CBM 

DEC 

HEX 

PET  CBM 

PET 

CBM 

DEC 

HE 

123 

31 

65 

*  ♦ 

H 

1  93 

C 1 

65 

130 

82 

66 

1  1 

E 

1 94 

C2 

66 

RUN 

RUN 

131 

83 

67 

'- 

'-■ 

1 95 

C3 

67 

1 32 

84 

68 

-  - 

II 

n 

1 96 

C4 

68 

1 33 

85 

69 

E 

E 

197 

C5 

69 

1 34 

86 

70 

-  ~ 

1" 

F 

198 

C6 

70 

1 35 

87 

71 

1  1 

'-^ 

199 

C7 

71 

1 

SS 

72 

1  1 

H 

200 

CS 

72 

1  cl?" 

89 

73 

I 

I 

201 

C9 

73 

1 33 

8A 

74 

J 

202 

CR 

74 

1 39 

SB 

75 

K 

203 

CB 

75 

1 40 

8C 

76 

L  L. 

L 

L 

204 

C"C 

76 

Shifted  RETURN 

Shifted  RETURN 

141 

SD 

77 

M 

M 

205 

CD 

77 

142 

SE 

78 

r  r 

M 

N 

206 

CE 

7S 

143 

SF 

79 

'-' 

ill 

207 

CF 

79 

1 44 

90 

S0 

F' 

P 

208 

D0 

80 

CRSRI 

CRSRI 

145 

91 

81 

•  • 

Q 

209 

Dl 

81 

RVS  Off 

RVS  Off 

146 

I'-' 

82 

-  - 

& 

'  ■■ 

F; 

210 

ri2 

82 

CLR  Screen 

CLR  Screen 

147 

83 

•  • 

r; 

21  1 

D3 

83 

INSERT 

INSERT 

143 

94 

84 

1  1 

T 

D4 

84 

149 

95 

S5 

|-| 

u 

(i'13 

B5 

85 

1 50 

86 

214 

D6 

86 

151 

97 

37 

O  o 

w 

215 

B7 

87 

152 

98 

88 

, 

216 

B8 

88 

153 

99 

89 

1 

V 

V 

217 

D9 

89 

154 

9R 

90 

*  ♦ 

BR 

90 

155 

9B 

91 

+  + 

•+ 

4 

BB 

91 

156 

9C: 

92 

1  3 

2ii'0 

DC 

92 

CRSR 

CRSR~ 

157 

91) 

93 

1  1 

1 

1 

.:^21 

BC 

93 

158 

9E 

94 

IT  " 

i2i' 

BE 

94 

159 

9F 

95 

^ 

ss 

223 

BF 

95 

Shifted  U 

Shifted  tt 

Fl0 

96 

b 

b 

224 

EO 

96 

1 

1 

1 

1 

161 

Fl  1 

97 

I  1 

1 

1 

225 

El 

97 

1 

98 

m  m 

■ 

226 

E2 

98 

i  ~-~A 

FI3 

99 

'^■^'<' 

E3 

99 

1  C'4 

fl4 

100 

_  _ 

— 

- 

228 

E4 

100 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 65 

fl5 

101 

1  1 

1 

1 

229 

E5 

101 

m 

1 66 

ft6 

102 

» 

230 

E6 

102 

1 

1 

1 

167 

R7 

103 

1  1 

1 

1 

231 

E7 

103 

1 6S 

flS 

104 

.4<S 

232 

ES 

104 

r 

r 

a 

169 

Fl9 

105 

w  r 

'& 

233 

E9 

105 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 70 

Fift 

106 

1  1 

1 

1 

234 

106 

^ 

^ 

I- 

171 

1=IE 

107 

H  V 

^ 

235 

107 

a 

■ 

■ 

1  72 

flC 

108 

■  ■ 

a 

■ 

236 

108 

L 

1  7;;! 

RB 

109 

'■ 

237 

109 

-1 

1 

T 

1  74 

FlE 

110 

->  -I 

238 

110 

175 

FiF 

111 

_  _ 

— 

— 

239 

111 

r 

r 

r 

1 76 

E0 

112 

r  r 

r 

r- 

240 

1  12 

-L 

_L 

1 77 

Bl 

113 

-L 

-L 

241 

113 

T 

T 

T 

B2 

114 

T  -r 

~r 

242 

114 

^ 

H 

H 

H 

173 

B3 

115 

H  H 

243 

1'15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1S0 

B4 

116 

1  1 

1 

1 

244 

116 

1 

1 

1 

131 

B5 

117 

1  1 

245 

117 

1 

1 

1S2 

B6 

118 

1  1 

1 

1 

246 

lis 

183 

B7 

119 

247 

119 

134 

BS 

120 

248 

120 

185 

B9 

121 

249 

121 

-J 

/ 

106 

BR 

122 

-1  J 

y 

J 

250 

122 

■ 

■ 

■ 

» 

187 

BB 

123 

a 

■ 

251 

188 

BC 

124 

«  ■ 

124 

-J 

189 

BD 

125 

J 

J 

253 

125 

190 

BE 

126 

■  ■ 

254 

126 

■■ 

V 

191 

EF 

127 

ft  IT 

IS 

US 

255 

1<27 

192 

C0 

64 
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Table  A-4.  PET/CBM  Standard  and  Alternate  Character  Sets  (Continued) 


standard 

Alternate 

ASCII  PEEK/ 

Standard 

Alternate 

ASCII 

PEEK/ 

Character  Set 

^tiaracter  Set 

POKE 

Character  Set 

Character  Set 

POKE 

PET 

CBM 

CBM 

DEC  HEX 

PET 

CBM 

PET 

CBM 

DEC  HEX 

H 

H 

H 

H 

12S 

— 

— 

— 

192 

:l 

si 

r 

a 

a 

1 23 

;5 

193 

i:J 

Id 

b 

b 

130 

Ii 

Ii 

i3 

1:3 

194 

.« 

c 

c 

131 

s 

:« 

M 

195 

Id 

II] 

d 

d 

132 

m 

■ 

11} 

II] 

196 

al 

a 

e 

133 

■ 

■ 

■* 

197 

f 

f 

134 

m 

19S 

g 

g 

135 

11 

II 

B 

199 

;i 

SI 

h 

h 

136 

II 

II 

:i 

:i 

200 

II 

II 

137 

H 

fl 

II 

201 

u 

II 

j 

i 

138 

U 

It 

w 

u 

202 

SI 

k 

k 

139 

ai 

SI 

31 

203 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

140 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

204 

31 

i\ 

m 

m 

141 

9 

il 

il 

205 

!l 

SI  ' 

n 

n 

>  rewersei                     1  42 

6 

c 

il 

!l 

206 

» 

.u 

0 

0 

143 

■ 

:■] 

:•] 

207 

d 

P 

P 

144 

■ 

■ 

si 

Id 

208 

M 

q 

q 

145 

1 

-« 

M 

209 

:< 

r 

r 

146 

m 

a 

zi 

210 

Si 

sii 

s 

s 

1 47 

.T 

a 

21 1 

II 

il 

t 

t 

148 

II 

II 

II 

II 

212 

n 

n 

u 

u 

1 451 

R 

■J 

.1] 

213 

V 

V 

1 50 

S 

fi 

fi 

214 

91 

91 

w 

151 

SI 

51 

91 

215 

X 

X 

1 

-a 

^ 

216 

n 

» 

y 

y 

1  -'J 

■ 

■ 

"J 

217 

t* 

z 

z  _ 

1 54 

1^ 

218 

i« 

!« 

14 

M 

1 55 

■J 

219 

a 

fl 

a 

fl 

1 56 

m 

m 

220 

«i 

II 

II 

II 

1 57 

il 

11 

II 

II 

221 

ii 

ii 

fi 

ii 

158 

III 

222 

1 59 

223 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

160 

n 

224 

u 

U 

II 

II 

161 

1 

1 

1 

1 

225 

HI 

Ul 

IM 

162 

226 

;ii 

:;i 

:)j 

163 

M 

M 

227 

ii 

164 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

22s 

« 

« 

« 

165 

■ 

■ 

■ 

229 

SI 

m 

166 

230 

M 

H 

ft 

1 67 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

231 

M 

» 

ei 

» 

168 

232 

a 

a 

<a 

a 

169 

A 

233 

a 

11 

ii 

1 70 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

234 

a 

a 

a 

a 

171 

i: 

i: 

ii 

il 

235 

m 

n 

■ 

H 

^^■^ 

r 

r 

r 

r 

236 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1 73 

■: 

i: 

L' 

237 

H 

M 

n 

M 

1  74 
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CBM  Error  Messages 


Error  messages  may  be  displayed  in  response  to  just  about  anything  you  key  in  at 
the  CBM  keyboard  or  when  your  program  is  running.  Both  the  CBM  BASIC  interpreter 
and  the  operating  system  issue  error  messages,  listed  separately  below. 

Whenever  the  CBM  BASIC  interpreter  detects  an  error,  it  displays  a  diagnostic 
message,  headed  by  a  question  mark,  in  the  general  form: 

?message  ERROR  IN  LINE  number 

where  message  is  the  type  of  error  (listed  alphabetically  below)  and  number  is  the  line 
number  in  the  program  where  the  error  occurred  (not  present  in  immediate  mode). 
Following  any  error  message,  BASIC  returns  to  immediate  mode  and  gives  the  READY 
prompt. 

CBM  BASIC  error  messages  are  listed  below,  with  two  descriptive 
paragraphs:  The  first  describes  the  cause  of  the  error,  and  the  second  discusses  possible 
ways  of  correcting  the  error. 

BASIC  ERROR  MESSAGES 

Error  Message  Cause  and  Suggested  Remedies 

BAD  SUBSCRIPT  An  attempt  was  made  to  reference  an  array  ele- 

ment that  is  outside  the  dimensions  of  the  array. 
This  may  happen  by  specifying  the  wrong  number 
of  dimensions  (different  from  the  DIM  state- 
ment), using  a  subscript  larger  than  specified  in 
the  DIM  statement  or  using  a  subscript  larger 
than  10  for  a  non-dimensioned  array. 
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CAN'T  CONTINUE 


DIVISION  BY  ZERO 


FORMULA  TOO  COMPLEX 


ILLEGAL  DIRECT 


ILLEGAL  QUANTITY 


NEXT  WITHOUT  FOR 


Correct  the  array  element  number  to  remain 
within  the  original  dimensions,  or  change  the 
array  size  to  allow  more  elements. 

A  CONT  command  was  issued,  but  program 
execution  cannot  be  resumed  because  the  pro- 
gram has  been  altered,  added  to  or  cleared  in 
immediate  mode,  or  execution  was  stopped  by  an 
error.  Program  execution  cannot  be  continued 
past  an  error  message. 

Correct  the  error.  The  most  prudent  course  is  to 
type  RUN  and  start  over.  However,  you  can 
attempt  to  reenter  the  program  at  the  point  of 
interruption  by  a  directed  GOTO. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  perform  a  division 
operation  with  a  divisor  of  zero.  Dividing  by  zero 
is  not  allowed. 

Check  the  values  of  variables  (or  constants!)  in 
the  indicated  line  number.  Change  the  program  so 
that  the  divisor  can  never  be  evaluated  to  zero  or 
add  a  check  for  zero  before  performing  the  divi- 
sion. 

This  is  not  a  program  error  but  indicates  that  a 
string  expression  in  the  program  is  too  intricate 
for  CBM  BASIC  to  handle. 

Break  the  indicated  expression  into  two  or  more 
parts  and  rerun  the  program  (this  will  also  tend  to 
improve  program  readability). 

A  command  was  given  in  immediate  mode  that 
is  valid  only  in  program  mode.  The  following  are 
invalid  in  immediate  mode:  DATA,  DEF  FN, 
GET,  GET*,  INPUT,  INPUT*. 

Enter  the  desired  operation  as  a  (short)  pro- 
gram and  RUN  it. 

A  function  is  passed  one  or  more  parameters 
that  are  out  of  range.  This  message  also  occurs  if 
the  USR  function  is  referenced  before  storing  the 
subroutine  address  at  memory  locations  1  and  2. 

Check  the  ranges  given  in  Chapter  8  for  the 
function  in  question.  Change  the  program  to  be 
sure  that  the  argument  will  always  be  within 
range,  or  add  a  check  before  the  function 
reference  to  make  sure  that  the  argument  is 
allowed.  If  USR  error,  insert  statements  to  POKE 
the  subroutine  address  before  the  USR  reference. 

A  NEXT  statement  is  encountered  that  is  not 
tied  to  a  preceding  FOR  statement.  Either  there  is 
no  FOR  statement  or  the  variable  in  the  NEXT 
statement  is  not  in  a  corresponding  FOR  state- 
ment. 
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OUT  OF  DATA 


OUT  OF  MEMORY 


OVERFLOW 


REDIM'D  ARRAY 


REDO  FROM  START 


The  FOR  part  of  a  FOR -NEXT  loop  must 
be  inserted  or  the  offending  NEXT  statement 
deleted.  Be  sure  that  the  index  variables  are  the 
same  at  both  ends  of  the  loop. 

A  READ  statement  is  executed  but  all  of  the 
DATA  statements  in  the  program  have  already 
been  read.  For  each  variable  in  a  READ  state- 
ment, there  must  be  a  corresponding  DATA  ele- 
ment. 

Add  more  DATA  elements  or  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  READs  to  the  current  number  of  DATA 
elements.  Insert  a  RESTORE  statement  to  reread 
the  existing  data.  Or  add  a  flag  at  the  end  of  the 
last  DATA  statement  (any  value  not  used  as  a 
DATA  element  may  be  used  for  the  flag  value) 
and  stop  READing  when  the  flag  has  been  read. 

The  user  program  area  of  memory  has  been 
filled  and  a  request  is  given  to  put  more  in,  e.g., 
add  a  line  to  the  program.  This  message  may  also 
be  caused  by  multiple  FOR  -  NEXT  and /or 
GOSUB  nestings  that  fill  up  the  Stack;  this  is  the 
case  if  ?FRE(0)  shows  considerable  program  area 
storage  left. 

Simplify  the  program.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  reducing  array  sizes.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
restructure  the  program  into  overlays. 

A  calculation  has  resulted  in  a  number  outside 
the  allowable  range,  i.e.,  the  number  is  too  big. 
The  largest  number  allowed  is  1.70141 184E -1-38. 

Check  your  calculations.  It  may  be  possible  to 
eliminate  this  error  just  by  changing  the  order  in 
which  the  calculations  are  programmed. 

An  array  name  appears  in  more  than  one  DIM 
statement.  This  error  also  occurs  if  an  array  name 
is  used  (given  a  default  size  of  11)  and  later 
appears  in  a  DIM  statement. 

Place  DIM  statements  near  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  Check  to  see  that  each  DIM  statement  is 
executed  only  once.  DIM  must  not  appear  inside 
a  FOR  -  NEXT  loop  or  in  a  subroutine  where 
either  may  be  executed  more  than  once. 

This  is  a  diagnostic  message  during  an  INPUT 
statement  operation  and  is  not  a  fatal  error.  It 
indicates  that  the  wrong  type  of  data  (string  for 
numeric  or  vice  versa)  was  entered  in  response  to 
an  INPUT  request. 

Reenter  the  correct  type  data.  INPUT  will  con- 
tinue prompting  until  an  acceptable  response  is 
entered. 
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RETURN  WITHOUT  GOSUB  A  RETURN  statement  was  encountered  with- 

out a  previous  matching  GOSUB  statement  being 
executed. 

Insert  a  GOSUB  statement  or  delete  the 
RETURN  statement.  The  error  may  be  caused  by 
dropping  into  the  subroutine  code  inadvertently. 
In  this  case  correct  the  program  flow.  An  END  or 
STOP  statement  placed  just  ahead  of  the 
subroutine  serves  as  a  debugging  aid. 
STRING  TOO  LONG  An  attempt  was  made  by  use  of  the  concatena- 

tion operator  (+)  to  create  a  string  longer  than 
255  characters. 

Break  the  string  into  two  or  more  shorter 
strings  as  part  of  the  program  operation.  Use  the 
LEN  function  to  check  string  lengths  before  con- 
catenating them. 

SYNTAX  There  is  a  syntax  error  in  the  line  just  entered 

(immediate  mode)  or  scanned  for  execution  (pro- 
gram mode).  This  is  the  most  common  error 
message,  and  is  caused  by  such  things  as  misspell- 
ings, incorrect  punctuation,  unmatched  paren- 
theses, extraneous  characters,  etc. 

Examine  the  line  carefully  and  make  correc- 
tions. Note  that  syntax  errors  in  a  program  are 
diagnosed  at  run  time,  not  at  the  time  the  lines  are 
entered  from  the  keyboard.  You  can  eliminate 
many  syntax  error  messages  by  carefully 
scrutinizing  newly  entered  program  lines  before 
running  the  program. 

TYPE  MISMATCH  An  attempt  was  made  to  enter  a  string  into  a 

numeric  Assignment  variable  or  vice  versa,  or  an 
incorrect  type  was  given  as  a  function  parameter. 

Change  the  offending  item  to  correct  type. 
Refer  to  Chapter  8  for  acceptable  parameter  types. 
UNDEF'D  STATEMENT  An  attempt  was  made  to  branch  to  a  nonexis- 

tent line  number. 

Insert  a  statement  with  the  necessary  line  num- 
ber or  branch  to  another  line  number. 
UNDEF'D  FUNCTION  Reference  was  made  to  a  user  defined  function 

that  has  not  previously  been  defined  by  appearing 
in  a  DEF  FN  statement.  The  definition  must  pre- 
cede the  function  reference. 

Define  the  function.  Place  DEF  FN  statements 
near  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

OPERATING  SYSTEM  ERROR  MESSAGES 


BAD  DATA 


String  data  was  input  when  numeric  data  was 
expected. 
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BAD  DISK 

DEVICE  NOT  PRESENT 

FILE  ALREADY  EXISTS 

FILE  NOT  FOUND 

FILE  NOT  OPEN 
FILE  OPEN 

LOAD 
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Correct  the  input  data  to  numeric,  or  change 
the  program  to  accept  string  input. 

A  media  failure  on  a  HEADER  command,  due 
to  either  the  diskette  missing  from  the  drive,  a 
write  protect  tab,  or  a  defective  magnetic  surface. 

Check  the  disk  drive  to  see  if  a  diskette  is  pro- 
perly inserted.  Remove  write  protect  tab  if  pre- 
sent. If  magnetic  surface  is  defective,  use  a 
different  diskette  (BASIC  4.0). 

No  device  on  the  IEEE  488  Bus  was  present  to 
handshake  an  attention  sequence.  The  Status 
function  will  have  a  value  of  2,  indicating  a 
timeout.  This  message  may  occur  for  any  I/O 
command. 

If  the  device  identification  is  in  error,  correct 
the  OPEN  (or  other)  statement.  If  the  statement 
is  correct,  especially  if  it  has  worked  before,  check 
the  addressed  device  for  malfunction,  misconnec- 
tion,  or  power  off. 

The  name  of  the  source  file  being  copied  with 
the  COPY  statement  already  exists  on  the 
destination  diskette. 

Delete  the  file  on  the  destination  diskette 
before  attempting  to  COPY,  or  use  a  different  dis- 
kette as  the  destination  diskette. 

The  filename  given  in  the  LOAD  or  OPEN 
statement  was  not  found  on  the  specified  device. 

Check  that  you  have  the  correct  tape  or  diskette 
in  the  device.  Check  the  filenames  on  the  tape  or 
diskette  for  possible  spelling  error  in  the  program 
statement. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  access  a  file  that  was 
not  opened  via  the  OPEN  statement. 
Open  the  file. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  file  that  has 
already  been  opened  via  a  previous  OPEN  state- 
ment. 

Check  the  logical  file  number  (first  parameter 
in  the  OPEN  statement)  to  be  sure  a  different 
number  is  used  for  each  file.  Insert  a  CLOSE 
statement  if  you  want  to  reopen  the  same  file  for  a 
different  I/O  operation. 

An  unacceptable  number  of  tape  errors  were 
accumulated  on  a  tape  load  (more  than  31)  that 
were  not  cleared  on  reading  the  redundant  block. 
This  message  is  issued  in  connection  with  the 
LOAD  command  (see  Chapter  4). 
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NOT  INPUT  FILE 


NOT  OUTPUT  FILE 


VERIFY  ERROR 


An  attempt  was  made  to  read  from  a  tape  file 
that  has  been  opened  for  output  only. 

Check  the  READ*  and  OPEN  statement 
parameters  for  correctness.  Reading  requires  a 
zero  as  the  third  parameter  of  the  OPEN  state- 
ment (this  is  the  default  option). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  write  to  a  tape  file  that 
has  been  opened  for  input  only. 

Check  the  PRINT*  and  OPEN  statement 
parameters  for  correctness.  Writing  to  a  file 
requires  a  1  (or  a  2  if  you  want  an  EOT  at  the  end 
of  the  file)  as  the  third  parameter  in  the  OPEN 
statement. 

The  program  in  memory  and  the  specified  file 
do  not  compare.  This  message  is  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  VERIFY  command  (see  Chapter  8). 


DOS  ERROR  MESSAGES 


REQUESTING  ERROR  MESSAGES 

To  request  error  messages  under  BASIC  4.0,  execute  a  PRINT  statement  to 
display  numeric  variable  DS  or  string  variable  DS$. 

DS$  displays  four  parameters  as  follows: 


ERROR  MESSAGE 


Sector  accessed 
Track  accessed 
Type  of  error 
Error  number 


Using  BASIC  <3.0  you  cannot  access  variables  DS  or  DS$.  To  examine  error 
status,  you  must  OPEN  a  logical  file  specifying  physical  unit  8  with  secondary 
address  IS.  You  must  then  input  four  string  variables  and  display  them.  This  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 

10  OPEN  1,8,15 
20  INPUT*  1,  A$,  B$,  C$,  D$ 
30  PRINT  A$,B$,C$,D$ 
40  CLOSE  1 

A$,  is  the  error  message  number,  BS  is  the  error  message,  C$  is  the  track  number,  and 
D$  is  the  sector  number. 

Table  B-1  includes  the  track  number  and  sector  number  for  all  DOS  errors. 
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Table  B-1.  DOS  Error  Messages 


Error 
Number 

Error  Message 

Track 

Sector 

Status 
Messages 

00 
01 

OK 

FILES  SCRATCHED 

00 
*  FILES 

00 
00 

Read  Errors 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
27 

READ  ERROR  (Block  header  not  found) 
READ  ERROR  (No  synch  character) 
READ  ERROR  (Data  block  not  present) 
READ  ERROR  (Checksum  error  in  data  block) 
READ  ERROR  (Byte  decoding  error) 
READ  ERROR  (Checksum  error  in  header) 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

Write  Errors 

25 
26 
28 

WRITE  ERROR  (Write-verify  en-or) 

WRITE  PROTECT  ON 

WRITE  ERROR  (Long  data  block) 

UiON  lU  IVIIOIVIM  i  un 

T 
T 
T 

y 

s 
s 
s 

g 

Syntax  Errors 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
39 
50 
51 
52 

SYNTAX  ERROR  (General  syntax) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Invalid  command) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Long  line) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Invalid  file  name) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (No  file  given) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Invalid  DOS  command) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Record  not  present) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (Overflow  in  record) 
SYNTAX  ERROR  (File  too  large) 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

T 

T 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

s 
s 

File  Errors 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

WRITE  FILE  OPEN 
FILE  NOT  OPEN 
FILE  NOT  FOUND 
FILE  EXISTS 
FILE  TYPE  MISMATCH 
NO  BLOCK 

ILLEGAL  TRACK  AND  SECTOR 
ILLEGAL  SYSTEM  TRACK  AND  SECTOR 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
T 
T 
T 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

s 
s 
s 

System  Errors 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

NO  CHANNEL 
DIR  ERROR 
DISK  FULL 
DOS  MISMATCH 
DRIVE  NOT  READY 

ooooo 

88888 

READ  ERRORS 


Error  Message    Error  Message 
Number 


20 


21 


Block  header 
not  found 


No  synch 
character 


Cause  of  Error 

The  disk  controller  is  unable  to  locate  the 
header  of  the  requested  data  block.  Caused  by  an 
illegal  sector  number,  or  the  header  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  disk  controller  is  unable  to  detect  a  synch 
mark  on  the  desired  track.  Caused  by  misalign- 
ment of  the  read/write  head  or  no  diskette  is  pre- 
sent. Can  also  indicate  a  hardware  failure. 
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22  Data  block  The  disk  controller  has  been  requested  to  read 

not  present  or  verify  a  data  block  that  was  not  properly  writ- 
ten. This  error  message  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  the  BLOCK  commands  and  indicates  an 
illegal  track  and/or  sector  request. 


23  Checksum  error      This  error  message  indicates  that  there  is  an 

in  data  block  error  in  one  or  more  of  the  data  bytes.  The  data 
has  been  read  into  the  DOS  memory,  but  the 
checksum  over  the  data  is  in  error.  This  message 
may  also  indicate  grounding  problems. 


24  Byte  decoding         The  data  or  header  has  been  read  into  the  DOS 

error  memory,  but  a  hardware  error  has  been  created 

due  to  an  invalid  bit  pattern  in  the  data  byte.  This 
message  may  also  indicate  grounding  problems. 


27 


Checksum  error 
in  header 


The  controller  has  detected  an  error  in  the 
header  of  the  requested  data  block.  The  block  has 
not  been  read  into  the  DOS  memory.  This 
message  may  also  indicate  grounding  problems. 


WRITE  ERRORS 

Error  Message 


Error  Message 
Number 

25 


26 


Write- verify 
error 


WRITE 

PROTECT 

ON 


Cause  of  Error 

This  message  is  generated  if  the  controller 
detects  a  mismatch  between  the  written  data  and 
the  data  in  the  DOS  memory. 

This  message  is  generated  when  the  controller 
has  been  requested  to  write  a  data  block  while  the 
write  protect  switch  is  depressed.  Typically,  this  is 
caused  by  using  a  diskette  with  a  write  protect  tab 
over  the  notch. 


28  Long  data  The  controller  attempts  to  detect  the  synch 

block  mark  of  the  next  header  after  writing  a  data  block. 

If  the  synch  mark  does  not  appear  within  a  pre- 
determined time,  the  error  message  is  generated. 
The  error  is  caused  by  a  bad  diskette  format  (the 
data  extends  into  the  next  block),  or  by  hardware 
failure. 


29  DISK  ID  This  message  is  generated  when  the  controller 

MISMATCH  has  been  requested  to  access  a  diskette  which  has 
not  been  initialized.  This  message  can  also  occur  if 
a  diskette  has  a  bad  header. 
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SYNTAX  ERRORS 

Error  Message 


Error  Message 
Number 

30 


General  syntax 


Cause  of  Error 

The  DOS  cannot  interpret  the  command  sent  to 
the  command  channel.  Typically,  this  is  caused  by 
an  illegal  number  of  file  names,  or  patterns  are 
illegally  used.  For  example,  two  file  names  may 
appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  COPY  command. 


31  Invalid  The  DOS  does  not  recognize  the  command, 

command  The  command  must  start  in  the  first  position. 


32 


Long  line 


The  command  sent  is  longer  than  40  characters. 


33  Invalid  file  Pattern  matching  is  in  validly  used  in  the  OPEN 

name  or  SAVE  command. 


34 


No  file 
given 


The  file  name  was  left  out  of  a  command  or  the 
DOS  does  not  recognize  it  as  such.  Typically,  a 
quotation  mark  (")  or  colon  (:)  has  been  left  out 
of  the  command. 


39  Invalid  DOS  An  unrecognizable  disk  operating  system  corn- 

Command  mand  was  received. 

50  Record  not  An  INPUT*  or  GET*  statement  selected  a 

present  record  beyond  the  current  end  of  file.  This  is  an 

error  if  you  are  attempting  to  read  a  record;  it  is 
not  necessarily  an  error  if  you  are  positioning  to 
the  end  of  a  file  in  order  to  add  new  records  to  an 
old  file. 


51  Overflow  in  A  PRINT*  statement  attempted  to  write  more 

Record  than  the  allowed  number  of  characters  to  a  rela- 

tive file.  The  terminating  carriage  return  is 
counted  as  one  character  when  computing  record 
length. 


52 


File  too 
large 


The  current  record  position  will  result  in  disk 
overflow  on  the  next  write-to-disk  operation. 
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FILE  ERRORS 

Error  Message    Error  Message 
Number 


Cause  of  Error 


60  WRITE  FILE         This  message  is  generated  when  a  write  file  that 
OPEN  has  not  been  closed  is  being  opened  for  reading. 

61  FILE  NOT  This  message  is  generated  when  a  file  is  being 
OPEN                accessed  that  has  not  been  opened  in  the  DOS. 

Sometimes,  in  this  case,  a  message  is  not  gener- 
ated; the  request  is  simply  ignored. 


62  FILE  NOT  The  requested  file  does  not  exist  on  the  indi- 

FOUND  cated  drive. 


63 


64 


65 


FILE  EXISTS 


FILE  TYPE 
MISMATCH 

NO  BLOCK 


The  file  name  of  the  file  being  created  already 
exists  on  the  diskette. 

The  file  type  does  not  match  the  file  type  in  the 
directory  entry  for  the  requested  file. 

This  message  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  B- 
A  command.  It  indicates  that  the  block  to  be  allo- 
cated has  been  previously  allocated.  The 
parameters  indicate  the  next  higher  in  number 
available  track  and  sector.  If  the  parameters  are 
zero  (0) ,  then  all  blocks  higher  in  number  are  in 
use. 


66  ILLEGAL  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  access  a  sector 

TRACK  that  does  not  physically  exist.  The  track  and/or 

AND  SECTOR  sector  number  specified  is  outside  of  the  allowed 
range  for  the  current  diskette.  Unless  you  are 
using  random  access  files,  you  should  never  see 
this  error  code. 
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ILLEGAL 
SYSTEM 
TRACK  AND 
SECTOR 


When  accessing  program  or  data  files,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  access  a  sector  that  is 
reserved  for  use  by  the  disk  operating  system. 
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SYSTEM  ERRORS 


Error  Message  Error  Message 
Number 


70 


NO 

CHANNEL 
(available) 


Cause  of  Error 

The  requested  channel  is  not  available,  or  all 
channels  are  in  use.  A  maximum  of  five  sequen- 
tial files  may  be  opened  at  one  time  to  the  DOS. 
Direct  access  channels  may  have  six  opened  files. 


71  DIR(ectory)  The  BAM  does  not  match  the  internal  count. 

ERROR  There  is  a  problem  in  the  BAM  allocation  or  the 

BAM  has  been  overwritten  in  DOS  memory.  To 
correct  this  problem,  reinitialize  the  diskette  to 
restore  the  BAM  in  memory.  Some  active  files 
may  be  terminated  by  the  corrective  action. 


72  DISK  FULL         Either  the  blocks  on  the  diskette  are  used  or  the 

directory  is  at  its  limit  (152  entries). 


73  DOS  Data  written  to  a  diskette  using  any  one  version 

MISMATCH  of  DOS  may  be  read  using  any  other  version  of 
DOS.  However,  you  must  write  to  a  diskette 
using  the  same  DOS  version  with  which  the  dis- 
kette was  initialized.  Error  73  is  reported  if  you 
attempt  to  write  to  a  diskette  using  a  different  ver- 
sion of  DOS  from  the  one  which  created  and 
initialized  the  diskette. 


74 


DRIVE  NOT  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  access  the  8050 
READY  diskette  unit  with  the  selected  drive. 
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BASIC  Bibliography 


Advanced  BASIC.  James  S.  Coan,  Hayden  Book  Co.,  Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey. 
BASIC.  Albrecht,  Finkle,  and  Brown,  Peoples  Computer  Company,  Menlo  Park, 
California,  1967. 

BASIC:  A  Computer  Programming  Language.  C.  Pegels,  Holden-Day,  Inc.,  1973. 

Basic  BASIC.  James  S.  Coan,  Hayden  Book  Company,  Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey. 

BASIC  Programming.  J.  Kemeny  and  T.  Kurtz,  Peoples  Computer  Company,  Menlo 
Park,  California,  1967. 

Entering  BASIC.  J.  Sack  and  J.  Meadows,  Science  Research  Associates,  1973. 
A  Guided  Tour  of  Computer  Programming  in  BASIC.  T.  Dwyer,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1973. 

Hands-On  BASIC  with  a  PET.  Herbert  D.  Peckham,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1979. 

Programming  Time  Shared  Computers  in  BASIC.  Eugene  H.  Barnett,  Wiley-Interscience, 

Library  of  Congress  #72-175789. 
What  to  Do  After  You  Hit  Return.  Peoples  Computer  Company,  Menlo  Park,  California 

94025. 
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CBM  Newsletters  and  References 


This  appendix  contains  a  listing  of  CBM-related  publications  for  CBM  users  who 
want  to  seek  out  continuing  sources  of  information  on  the  CBM  computer.  Many  of 
these  sources  contain  notices  of  PET/CBM  user  groups  and  activities.  No  endorsement 
of  these  publications  is  implied. 

Periodicals 

Calculators/Computers  Magazine,  Box  310,  Menlo  Park,  California  94025.  Bimonthly. 
$10.00  year.  A  magazine  that  has  several  PET  articles  in  each  issue. 

Commodore  PET  Users  Club  Newsletter,  Commodore  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  3330 
Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051.  Monthly.  $15.00  year  U.S.,  $25.00  year 
foreign.  Official  Commodore  newsletter  in  U.S. 

Commodore  PET  Users  Club  Newsletter,  Commodore  Systems,  360  Eusten  Rd.,  London, 
England  NWl  3BL.  Bimonthly.  £10.  Official  Commodore  newsletter  in  Europe. 

COMPUTE!,  P.O.  Box  5406,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  27403.  Monthly.  $16.00  year 
U.S.,  $18.00  year  Canada,  $20.00  year  elsewhere.  Each  issue  has  a  regular  section  on 
PET/CBM  products. 

CURSOR,  P.O.  Box  550,  Goleta,  California  93017.  Monthly.  $33.00  year.  A  cassette 
magazine  —  you  receive  a  tape  cassette  of  programs  that  can  be  loaded  into  the 
CBM.  Each  cassette  comes  with  a  2-page  newsletter/program  description. 

MICRO,  The  6502  Journal,  8  Fourth  Lane,  South  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts  01824. 
Bimonthly.  Single  copies  $1.50,  $6.00  year.  A  magazine  that  has  several  CBM  articles 
in  each  issue.  For  the  experienced  CBM  user. 
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People's  Computers,  1263  El  Camino  Real,  Box  E,  Menlo  Park,  California  94025. 
Bimonthly.  Single  copies  $1.50,  $8.00  year.  A  magazine  that  has  several  CBM  articles 
in  each  issue. 

PET  Users  Group  Newsletter,  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California  94720.  Monthly.  $4.50  for  6  integral  issues,  checks  payable  to 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California.  Highly  recommended. 

Purser's  Reference  List  of  Computer  Cassettes.  Quarterly.  Single  copy  $4.00  domestic, 
$5.00  foreign.  $12.00  year  domestic,  $16.00  year  foreign.  Extensive  list  of  CBM  pro- 
grams available  on  cassette. 


Reference  Manuals 

CBM  Floppy  Disk  User  Manual  Model  2040,  Commodore  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  3330 
Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051,  1979.  By  the  manufacturers  of  the  CBM 
computer. 

CBM  Printer  User  Manual  Models  2022  &  2023,  Commodore  Business  Machines,  Inc., 
3330  Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051,  1979.  By  the  manufacturers  of  the 
CBM  computer. 

Commodore  Business  Computer  User's  Guide  Series  8000,  Commodore  Business 
Machines,  Inc.,  3330  Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051,  1980.  By  the 
manufacturers  of  the  CBM  computer. 

MCS6500  Microcomputer  Family  Programming  Manual,  MOS  Technology,  Inc.,  950  Rit- 
tenhouse  Road,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  19401.  $10.00  (price  may  vary  with  loca- 
tion). By  the  manufacturers  of  the  6502  microprocessor. 

MCS6500  Microcomputer  Family  Hardware  Manual,  MOS  Technology,  Inc.,  950  Rit- 
tenhouse  Road,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  19401.  $10.00  (price  may  vary  with  loca- 
tion). By  the  manufacturers  of  the  6502  microprocessor. 

PET  and  the  IEEE  488  Bus  (GPIB),  E.  Fisher  and  C.  W.  Jensen,  Osborne/McGraw-Hill, 
630  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  California  94710,  1980.  $15.99. 

PET  2001-8  Personal  Computer  User  Manual,  Commodore  Business  Machines,  Inc., 
3330  Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051.  (8K  system).  $9.95.  By  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  PET  computer. 

PET  2001-16,  16N,  32,  32N  Personal  Computer  User  Manual,  Commodore  Business 
Machines,  Inc.,  3330  Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  California  95051.  (16K  and  32K 
systems.)  $9.95.  By  the  manufacturers  of  the  PET  computer. 

6502  Assembly  Language  Programming,  Lance  Leventhal,  Osborne/McGraw-Hill,  630 
Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  California  94710,  1979.  $16.99. 
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Conversion  Tables 


This  appendix  contains  the  following  reference  tables: 

•  Hexadecimal-Decimal  Integer  Conversion 

•  Powers  of  Two 

•  Mathematical  Constants 

•  Powers  of  Sixteen 

•  Powers  of  Ten 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION 

Hexadecimal  froctlons  may  be  converted  to  decimal  fractions 
as  follows: 


The  table  below  provides  for  direct  conversions  between  hexa- 
decimal integers  in  the  range  0-FFF  and  decimal  integers  in 
the  range  0  -  4095.    For  conversion  of  larger  integers,  the 
table  values  may  be  added  to  the  following  figures: 


riexoaecimai 

Dec  1  mo  1 

Hexodecima  1 

Decimal 

"il  000 

4  096 

20  000 

131  072 

no  nnn 

8  1 92 

30  000 

1 96  608 

03  000 

1 2  288 

40  000 

262  144 

c\A  (\(\r\ 
U4  uuu 

16  384 

50  000 

327  680 

05  000 

20  480 

393  216 

06  000 

24  576 

70  000 

458  752 

07  000 

28  672 

OU  UUU 

524  288 

Oo  OUU 

32  768 

90  000 

589  824 

09  000 

36  864 

An  nnn 

MU  UUU 

OJJ  OOu 

uA  UUU 

40  960 

Rn  onn 

720  896 

OB  000 

45  056 

CO  000 

786  432 

OC  000 

49  1 52 

nn  nnn 

UU  UUU 

851  968 

uD  OUU 

53  248 

EO  000 

917  504 

OE  000 

57  344 

FO  000 

VOJ  u^u 

OF  000 

61  440 

100  000 

1  048  576 

10  000 

65  536 

200  000 

2  097  152 

n  000 

69  632 

300  000 

3  145  728 

12  000 

73  728 

400  000 

4  194  304 

13  000 

77  824 

500  000 

5  242  880 

14  000 

81  920 

600  000 

6  291  456 

15  000 

86  016 

700  000 

7  340  032 

16  000 

90  112 

800  000 

8  388  608 

17  000 

94  208 

900  000 

9  437  1 84 

18  000 

98  304 

AOO  000 

10  485  760 

19  000 

102  400 

BOO  000 

1 1  534  336 

lA  000 

106  496 

COO  000 

12  582  912 

IB  000 

1 10  592 

DOO  000 

13  631  488 

IC  000 

114  688 

EOO  000 

14  680  064 

m  000 

1 18  784 

FOO  000 

15  728  640 

IE  000 

1 22  880 

I  000  000 

16  777  216 

IF  000 

1 26  976 

2  000  000 

33  554  432 

1.  Express  the  hexadecimal  fracHon  as  an  integer  times 
16~",  where  n  is  the  number  of  significant  hexadecimal 
places  to  the  right  of  the  hexadecimal  point. 

0.  CA9BF3,4  =  CA9BF3,^  x  16"* 

2.  Find  the  decimal  equivalent  of  the  hexadecimal  integer 

CA9  BF3,^  =  13  278  195|p 

3.  Multiply  the  decimal  equivalent  by  16"^^ 

13  278  195 
X  596  046  448  x  10'''^ 
0.791  442  096, g 

Dectmol  fractions  may  be  converted  to  hexadecimal  froctions 
by  successively  multiplying  the  decimal  fraction  by  16, q. 
After  each  multiplication,  the  integer  portion  is  removed  to 
form  a  hexadecimal  fraction  by  building  to  the  right  of  the 
hexadecimal  point.    However,  since  decimal  arithmetic  is 
used  in  this  conversion,  the  integer  portion  of  each  product 
must  be  converted  to  hexadecimal  numbers. 

Example:  Convert  0.895^0  to  its  hexodecimol  equivalent 

0.895 
 liL 

 @.320 

 14 

 (5).120 

16 

 (j).920 

■  16 

0.E51  E,^-'  (g).720 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0003 

0004 

0005 

0006 

0007 

0008 

0009 

0010 

0011 

0012 

0013 

0014 

0015 

0019 

0020 

0021 

0022 

0023 

0024 

0025 

0026 

0027 

0028 

0029 

0030 

0031 

0035 

0036 

0037 

0038 

0039 

0040 

0041 

0042 

0043 

0044 

0045 

0046 

0047 

0051 

0052 

0053 

0054 

0055 

0056 

0057 

0058 

0059 

0060 

0061 

0062 

0063 

0067 

0068 

0069 

0070 

0071 

0072 

0073 

0074 

0075 

0076 

0077 

0078 

0079 

0083 

0084 

0085 

0086 

0087 

0088 

0089 

0090 

0091 

0092 

0093 

0094 

0095 

0099 

0100 

0101 

0102 

0103 

0104 

0105 

0106 

0107 

0108 

0109 

01  10 

0111 

0115 

0116 

0117 

0118 

0119 

0120 

0121 

0122 

0123 

0124 

0125 

0126 

0127 

0131 

0132 

0133 

0134 

0135 

0136 

0137 

0138 

0139 

0140 

0141 

0142 

0143 

0147 

0148 

0149 

0150 

0151 

0152 

0153 

0154 

0155 

0156 

0157 

0158 

0159 

0163 

0164 

0165 

0166 

0167 

0168 

0169 

0170 

0171 

0172 

0173 

0174 

0175 

0179 

0180 

0181 

0182 

0183 

0184 

0185 

0186 

0187 

0188 

0189 

0190 

0191 

0195 

0196 

0197 

0198 

0199 

0200 

0201 

0202 

0203 

0204 

0205 

0206 

0207 

0211 

0212 

0213 

0214 

0215 

0216 

0217 

0218 

0219 

0220 

0221 

0222 

0223 

0227 

0228 

0229 

0230 

0231 

0232 

0233 

0234 

0235 

0236 

0237 

0238 

0239 

0243 

0244 

0245 

0246 

0247 

0248 

0249 

0250 

0251 

0252 

0253 

0254 

0255 

00 
01 
02 
03 

04 
05 
06 
07 

08 
09 
OA 
OB 

OC 
OD 
OE 
OF 


0000 
0016 
0032 
0048 


0001  0002 

0017  0018 

0033  0034 

0049  0050 


0112    0113    0114  0115 


0192 


0240    0241    0242  0243 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION  (Continued) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

r 

10 

0256 

0257 

0258 

0259 

0260 

0261 

0262 

0263 

0264 

0265 

0266 

0267 

0268 

0269 

0270 

0271 

11 

0272 

0273 

0274 

0275 

0276 

0277 

0278 

0279 

0280 

0281 

0282 

0283 

0284 

0285 

0286 

0287 

12 

0283 

0289 

0290 

0291 

0292 

0293 

0294 

0295 

0296 

0297 

0298 

0299 

0300 

0301 

0302 

0303 

13 

0304 

0305 

0306 

0307 

0308 

0309 

0310 

0311 

0312 

0313 

0314 

0315 

0316 

0317 

0318 

0319 

14 

0320 

0321 

0322 

0323 

0324 

0325 

0326 

0327 

0328 

0329 

0330 

0331 

0332 

0333 

0334 

0335 

15 

0336 

0337 

0338 

0339 

0340 

0341 

0342 

0343 

0344 

0345 

0346 

0347 

0348 

0349 

0350 

0351 

16 

0352 

0353 

0354 

0355 

0356 

0357 

0358 

0359 

0361 

0363 

0364 

0365 

17 

0368 

0369 

0370 

0371 

0372 

0373 

0374 

0375 

0376 

0377 

0378 

0379 

0380 

0381 

0382 

0383 

18 

0384 

0385 

0386 

0387 

0388 

0389 

0390 

0391 

0392 

0393 

0394 

0395 

0396 

0397 

0398 

0399 

19 

0400 

0401 

0402 

0403 

0404 

0405 

0406 

0407 

0408 

0409 

0410 

041  1 

0412 

0413 

0414 

0415 

1 A 

04 1 7 

041 8 

041 9 

0420 

042 1 

0422 

0423 

0424 

0425 

0426 

0427 

0428 

0429 

0430 

0431 

IB 

0432 

0433 

0434 

0435 

0436 

0437 

0438 

0439 

0440 

0441 

0442 

0443 

0444 

0445 

0446 

0447 

IC 

0448 

0449 

0450 

0451 

0452 

0453 

0454 

0455 

0456 

0457 

0458 

0459 

0460 

0461 

0462 

0463 

ID 

0464 

0465 

0466 

0467 

0468 

0469 

0470 

0471 

0472 

0473 

0474 

0475 

0476 

0477 

0478 

0479 

1 E 

0480 

0481 

0482 

0483 

0484 

0485 

0486 

0487 

0488 

0489 

0490 

0491 

0492 

0493 

0494 

0495 

IF 

0496 

0497 

0498 

0499 

0500 

0501 

0502 

0503 

0504 

0505 

0506 

0507 

0508 

0509 

0510 

051  1 

20 

0512 

0513 

0514 

0515 

0516 

0517 

0518 

0519 

0520 

0521 

0522 

0523 

0524 

0525 

0526 

05  27 

21 

0528 

0529 

0530 

0531 

0532 

0533 

0534 

0535 

0536 

0537 

0538 

0539 

0540 

0541 

0542 

0543 

22 

0544 

0545 

0546 

0547 

0548 

0549 

0550 

0551 

0552 

0553 

0554 

0555 

0556 

0557 

0558 

0559 

23 

0560 

0561 

0562 

0563 

0564 

0565 

0566 

0567 

0568 

0569 

0570 

0571 

0572 

0573 

0574 

0575 

24 

0576 

0577 

0578 

0579 

0580 

0581 

0582 

0583 

0584 

0585 

0586 

0587 

0588 

0589 

0590 

0591 

25 

0592 

0593 

0594 

0595 

0596 

0597 

0598 

0599 

0600 

0601 

0602 

0603 

0604 

0605 

0606 

0607 

26 

0608 

0609 

06 10 

061 1 

06 1 2 

06 1 3 

0614 

061 5 

06 17 

061 8 

06 1 9 

0620 

0621 

0622 

0623 

27 

0624 

0625 

0626 

0627 

0628 

0629 

0630 

0631 

0632 

0633 

0634 

0635 

0636 

0637 

0638 

0639 

28 

0640 

0641 

0642 

0643 

0644 

0645 

0646 

0647 

0648 

0649 

0650 

0651 

0652 

0653 

0654 

0655 

29 

0656 

0657 

0658 

0659 

0660 

0661 

0662 

0663 

0664 

0665 

0666 

0667 

0668 

0669 

0670 

0671 

2A 

0672 

0673 

0674 

0675 

0676 

0677 

0678 

0679 

0680 

0681 

0682 

0683 

0684 

0685 

0686 

0687 

2B 

0688 

0689 

0690 

0691 

0692 

0693 

0694 

0695 

0696 

0697 

0698 

0699 

0700 

0701 

0702 

0703 

2C 

0704 

0705 

0706 

0707 

0708 

0709 

0710 

071 1 

0712 

0713 

0714 

0715 

0716 

0717 

0718 

0719 

2D 

0720 

0721 

0722 

0723 

0724 

0725 

0726 

0727 

0728 

0729 

0730 

0731 

0732 

0733 

0734 

0735 

2E 

0736 

0737 

0738 

0739 

0740 

0741 

0742 

0743 

0745 

0747 

0748 

0749 

0750 

075 1 

2F 

0752 

0753 

0754 

0755 

0756 

0757 

0758 

0759 

0760 

0761 

0762 

0763 

0764 

0765 

0766 

0767 

30 

0768 

0769 

0770 

0771 

0772 

0773 

0774 

0775 

0776 

0777 

0778 

0779 

0780 

0781 

0782 

0783 

31 

0784 

0785 

0786 

0787 

0788 

0789 

0790 

0791 

0792 

0793 

0794 

0795 

0796 

0797 

0798 

0799 

32 

0800 

0801 

0802 

0803 

0804 

0805 

0806 

0807 

0808 

0809 

0810 

081 2 

081 3 

0814 

0815 

33 

0816 

0817 

0818 

0819 

0820 

0821 

0822 

0823 

0824 

0825 

0826 

0827 

0828 

0829 

0830 

0831 

34 

0832 

0833 

0834 

0835 

0836 

0837 

0838 

0839 

0840 

0841' 

0842 

0843 

0844 

0845 

0846 

0847 

35 

0848 

0849 

0850 

0851 

0852 

0853 

0854 

0855 

0856 

0857 

0858 

0859 

0360 

0861 

0862 

0863 

36 

0864 

0865 

0866 

0867 

0868 

0869 

0870 

0871 

0872 

0873 

0874 

0875 

0876 

0877 

0878 

0879 

37 

0880 

0881 

0882 

0883 

0884 

0885 

0886 

0887 

0888 

0889 

0890 

0891 

0892 

0893 

0894 

0895 

38 

0896 

0897 

0898 

0899 

0900 

0901 

0902 

0903 

0904 

0905 

0906 

0907 

0908 

0909 

0910 

0911 

39 

0912 

0913 

0914 

0915 

0916 

0917 

0918 

0919 

0920 

0921 

0922 

0923 

0924 

0925 

0926 

0927 

3A 

0928 

0929 

0930 

0931 

0932 

0933 

0934 

0935 

0936 

0937 

0938 

0939 

0940 

0941 

0942 

0943 

3B 

0944 

0945 

0946 

0947 

0948 

0949 

0950 

0951 

0952 

0953 

0954 

0955 

0956 

0957 

0958 

0959 

3C 

0960 

0961 

0962 

0963 

0964 

0965 

0966 

0967 

0968 

0969 

0970 

0971 

0972 

0973 

0974 

0975 

3D 

0976 

0977 

0978 

0979 

0980 

0981 

0982 

0983 

0984 

0985 

0986 

0987 

0988 

0989 

0990 

0991 

3E 

0992 

0993 

0994 

0995 

0996 

0997 

0998 

0999 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

3F 

1008 

1009 

1010 

ion 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION  (Continued) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 

40 

1 024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

4 1 

1040 

1 041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 

42 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

43 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

44 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1098 

1099 

1 100 

1101 

1  102 

1 103 

45 

1 104 

1 105 

1 106 

1 107 

1 108 

1 109 

1110 

1 112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1 1 16 

1 117 

1  118 

1 119 

46 

1120 

1121 

1122 

1123 

1124 

1125 

1 126 

1127 

1128 

1 129 

1  130 

1 131 

1132 

1 133 

1134 

1 135 

47 

1136 

1137 

1138 

1139 

1140 

1141 

1142 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1146 

1147 

1148 

1149 

1150 

1151 

48 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 

1161 

1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1  166 

1167 

49 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1  177 

1178 

1179 

1180 

1181 

1182 

1183 

AA 

1 184 

1 185 

1 186 

1 187 

1 188 

1 189 

1 190 

1 191 

1 192 

1 193 

1 194 

1 195 

1 1 96 

1 1  97 

1 1 98 

1  1 99 

4B 

1200 

1201 

1202 

1203 

1204 

1205 

1206 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 

1211 

1212 

1213 

1214 

1215 

4C 

1216 

1217 

1218 

1219 

1220 

1221 

1222 

1223 

1224 

1225 

1226 

1227 

1228 

1229 

1230 

1231 

4C 

1232 

1233 

1234 

1235 

1236 

1237 

1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

4E 

1248 

1249 

1250 

1251 

1252 

1253 

1254 

1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 

1259 

1260 

1261 

1262 

1263 

4F 

1264 

1265 

1266 

1267 

1268 

1269 

1270 

1271 

1272 

1273 

1274 

1275 

1276 

1277 

1278 

1279 

50 

1280 

1281 

1282 

1283 

1284 

1285 

1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

51 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

131  1 

52 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1 326 

1327 

53 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

54 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1353 

1354 

1355 

1356 

1357 

1358 

1359 

55 

1360 

1361 

1362 

1363 

1364 

1365 

1366 

1367 

1368 

1369 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1374 

1375 

56 

1376 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1380 

1381 

1382 

1 383 

1384 

1 385 

1 386 

1 387 

1 388 

1389 

1 390 

1 39 1 

57 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 

1396 

1397 

1398 

1399 

1400 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1406 

1407 

58 

1408 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1416 

1417 

1418 

1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

59 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1432 

1433 

1434 

1435 

1436 

1437 

1438 

1439 

5.« 

1440 

1441 

1442 

1443 

1444 

1445 

1446 

1447 

1448 

1449 

1450 

1451 

1452 

1453 

1454 

1455 

5B 

1456 

1457 

1458 

1459 

1460 

1461 

1462 

1463 

1464 

1465 

1466 

1467 

1468 

1469 

1470 

1471 

5C 

1472 

1473 

1474 

1475 

1476 

1477 

1478 

1479 

1480 

1481 

1482 

1483 

1484 

1485 

1486 

1487 

5D 

1488 

1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1498 

1499 

1500 

1501 

1502 

1503 

5E 

1504 

1505 

1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 

1513 

1514 

1515 

1516 

1517 

1518 

1519 

5F 

1520 

1521 

1522 

1523 

1524 

1525 

1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 

1531 

1532 

1533 

1534 

1535 

60 

1536 

1537 

1538 

1539 

1540 

1541 

1542 

1543 

1544 

1545 

1546 

1547 

1548 

1549 

1550 

1551 

61 

1552 

1553 

1554 

1555 

1556 

1557 

1558 

1559 

1560 

1561 

1562 

1563 

1564 

1565 

1566 

1567 

62 

1568 

1569 

1570 

1571 

1572 

1573 

1574 

1575 

1576 

1577 

1578 

13/ T 

1580 

1 581 

1582 

1 583 

63 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

1591 

1592 

1593 

1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599 

64 

1600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 

1611 

1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

65 

1616 

1617 

16.18 

1619 

1620 

1621 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1625 

1626 

1627 

1628 

1629 

1630 

1631 

66 

1632 

1633 

1634 

1635 

1636 

1637 

1638 

1639 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 

67 

1648 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

68 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

69 

1680 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 

6A 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710 

171  1 

6B 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

6C 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

6D 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

6E 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

6F 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION  (Continued) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

70 

1 792 

1 793 

1 795 

1 796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

7 1 

1 808 

1 809 

1810 

181 1 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

72 

1 824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1 829 

1830 

1 831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

73 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

74 

1856 

1857 

1 858 

1 859 

1 860 

1 863 

1 864 

1 865 

1 866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

75 

1872 

1373 

1874 

1875 

1 876 

1 877 

1 878 

1879 

1 880 

1 881 

1 882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1 886 

1887 

76 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

'  1 894 

1 895 

1 896 

1 897 

1 898 

1 900 

1 901 

1 902 

1 903 

77 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

78 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1 934 

1 935 

79 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 95 1 

7A 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1 967 

7B 

1 968 

1969 

1 970 

1 971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

7C 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

7D 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

201 1 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

7E 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 

2021 

2022 

2023 

2024 

2025 

2026 

2027 

2028 

2029 

2030 

2031 

7F 

2032 

2033 

2034 

2035 

2036 

2037 

2038 

2039 

2040 

2041 

2042 

2043 

2044 

2045 

2046 

2047 

80 

2048 

2049 

2050 

2051 

2052 

2053 

2054 

2055 

2056 

2057 

2058 

2059 

2060 

2061 

2062 

81 

2064 

2065 

2066 

2067 

2068 

2069 

2070 

2071 

2072 

2073 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2079 

82 

2080 

2081 

2082 

2083 

2084 

2085 

2086 

2087 

2088 

2091 

2092 

2093 

2094 

2095 

83 

2096 

2097 

2098 

2099 

2100 

2101 

2102 

2103 

2104 

2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

2109 

2110 

2111 

84 

2112 

21 1 3 

21 14 

21 15 

21 16 

2117 

2118 

2119 

21 20 

2121 

21 22 

21 23 

2124 

2125 

21 26 

2127 

85 

2128 

2129 

2130 

2131 

2132 

2133 

2134 

2135 

21 36 

2137 

2138 

21 39 

2 140 

2141 

2142 

2143 

86 

2144 

2145 

2146 

2147 

2148 

2149 

2150 

2151 

2152 

2153 

2154 

2156 

2157 

2158 

2159 

87 

2160 

2161 

2162 

2163 

2164 

2165 

2166 

2167 

2168 

2169 

2170 

2171 

2172 

2173 

2174 

2175 

88 

2176 

2177 

2178 

2179 

2180 

2181 

2182 

2183 

2184 

2185 

2186 

21 87 

21 88 

21 89 

/ 1  y\j 

2191 

89 

2192 

2193 

2194 

2195 

2196 

2197 

2198 

2199 

2200 

2201 

2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 

2206 

2207 

8A 

2208 

2209 

2210 

2211 

2212 

2213 

2214 

2215 

2216 

2217 

2218 

221 9 

2220 

2221 

2222 

2223 

8R 

2224 

2225 

2226 

2227 

2228 

2229 

2230 

2231 

2232 

2233 

2234 

2235 

2236 

2237 

2238 

2239 

8C 

2240 

2241 

2242 

2243 

2244 

2245 

2246 

2247 

2248 

2249 

2250 

2251 

2252 

2253 

2254 

2255 

8D 

2256 

2257 

2258 

2259 

2260 

2261 

2262 

2263 

2264 

2265 

2266 

2267 

2268 

2269 

2270 

227 1 

86 

2272 

2273 

2274 

2275 

2276 

2277 

2278 

2279 

2280 

2281 

2282 

2283 

2284 

2285 

2286 

2287 

8F 

2288 

2289 

2290 

2291 

2292 

2293 

2294 

2295 

2296 

2297 

2298 

2299 

2300 

2301 

2302 

2303 

90 

2304 

2305 

2306 

2307 

2308 

2309 

2310 

2311 

2312 

2313 

2314 

2315 

2316 

2317 

2318 

2319 

91 

2320 

2321 

2322 

2323 

2324 

2325 

2326 

2327 

2328 

2329 

2330 

2331 

2332 

2333 

2334 

2335 

92 

2336 

2337 

2338 

2339 

2340 

2341 

2342 

2343 

2344 

2345 

2346 

2347 

2348 

2349 

2350 

2351 

93 

2352 

2353 

2354 

2355 

2356 

2357 

2358 

2359 

2360 

2361 

2362 

2363 

2364 

2365 

2366 

2367 

94 

2368 

2369 

2370 

2371 

2372 

2373 

2374 

2375 

2376 

2377 

2378 

2379 

2380 

2381 

2382 

2383 

95 

2384 

2385 

2386 

2387 

2388 

2389 

2390 

2391 

2392 

2393 

2394 

2395 

2396 

2397 

2398 

2399 

96 

2400 

2401 

2402 

2403 

2404 

2405 

2406 

2407 

2408 

2409 

2410 

2411 

2412 

2413 

2414 

2415 

97 

2416 

2417 

2418 

2419 

2420 

2421 

2422 

2423 

2424 

2425 

2426 

2427 

2428 

2429 

2430 

2431 

98 

2432 

2433 

2434 

2435 

2436 

2437 

2438 

2439 

2440 

2441 

2442 

2443 

2444 

2445 

2446 

2447 

99 

2448 

2449 

2450 

2451 

2452 

2453 

2454 

2455 

2456 

2457 

2458 

2459 

2460 

2461 

2462 

2463 

9A 

2464 

2465 

2466 

2467 

2468 

2469 

2470 

2471 

2472 

2473 

2474 

2475 

2476 

2477 

2478 

2479 

9B 

2480 

2481 

2482 

2483 

2484 

2485 

2486 

2487 

2488 

2489 

2490 

2491 

2492 

2493 

2494 

2495 

9C 

2496 

2497 

2498 

2499 

2500 

2501 

2502 

2503 

2504 

2505 

2506 

2507 

2508 

2509 

2510 

2511 

90 

2512 

2513 

2514 

2515 

2516 

2517 

2518 

2519 

2520 

2521 

2522 

2523 

2524 

2525 

2526 

2527 

9E 

2528 

25  29 

2530 

2531 

2532 

2533 

2534 

2535 

2536 

2537 

2538 

2539 

2540 

2541 

2542 

2543 

9F 

2544 

2545 

2546 

2547 

2548 

2549 

2550 

2551 

2552 

2553 

2554 

2555 

2556 

2557 

2558 

2559 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION  (Continued) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

c 

f 

r 

AO 

2560 

2561 

2562 

2563 

2564 

2565 

2566 

2567 

2568 

2569 

2570 

2571 

2572 

2573 

2574 

2575 

Al 

2576 

2577 

2578 

2579 

2580 

2581 

2582 

2583 

2584 

2585 

2586 

25  87 

2588 

2589 

2590 

2591 

A2 

2592 

2593 

2594 

2595 

2596 

2597 

25  98 

2599 

2600 

2601 

2602 

2603 

2604 

2605 

2606 

2607 

A3 

2608 

2609 

26 1 0 

26 1 1 

26 1 2 

26 1 3 

26 1 4 

26 1 5 

26 1 6 

26 1 7 

26 1 8 

26 1  9 

2620 

262 1 

2622 

2623 

A4 

2624 

2625 

2626 

2627 

2628 

2629 

2630 

2631 

2632 

2633 

2634 

2635 

2636 

2637 

2638 

2639 

A5 

2640 

2641 

2642 

2643 

2644 

2645 

2646 

2647 

2648 

2649 

2650 

2651 

265  2 

2653 

2654 

2655 

A6 

2656 

2657 

2658 

2659 

2660 

2661 

2662 

2663 

2664 

2665 

2666 

2667 

2668 

2669 

2670 

2671 

A7 

2672 

2673 

2674 

2675 

2676 

2677 

2678 

2679 

2680 

2681 

2682 

2683 

2684 

2685 

2686 

2687 

AS 

2688 

2689 

2690 

2691 

2692 

2693 

2694 

2695 

2696 

2697 

2698 

2699 

2700 

2701 

2702 

2703 

A9 

2704 

2705 

2706 

2707 

2708 

2709 

2710 

271  1 

2712 

2713 

2714 

2715 

2716 

2717 

2718 

2719 

AA 

2720 

2721 

2722 

2723 

2724 

2725 

2726 

2727 

2728 

2729 

2730 

2731 

2732 

2733 

2734 

2735 

AB 

2736 

2737 

2738 

2739 

2740 

274 1 

2742 

2743 

2744 

2745 

2746 

2747 

2748 

2749 

2750 

275 1 

AC 

2752 

2753 

2754 

2755 

2756 

2757 

2758 

2759 

2760 

2761 

2762 

2763 

2764 

2765 

2766 

2767 

AD 

2768 

2769 

2770 

2771 

2772 

2773 

2774 

2775 

2776 

2777 

2778 

2779 

2780 

2781 

2782 

2783 

AE 

2784 

2785 

2786 

2787 

2788 

2789 

2790 

2791 

2792 

2793 

2794 

2795 

2796 

2797 

2798 

2799 

AF 

2800 

2801 

2802 

2803 

2804 

2805 

2806 

2807 

2808 

2809 

2810 

281 1 

2812 

2813 

2814 

2815 

BO 

2816 

2817 

2818 

2819 

2820 

2821 

2822 

2823 

2824 

2825 

2826 

2827 

2828 

2829 

2830 

2831 

Bl 

2832 

2833 

2834 

2835 

2836 

2837 

2838 

2839 

2840 

2841 

2842 

2843 

2844 

2845 

2846 

2847 

B2 

2848 

2849 

2850 

2851 

2852 

2853 

2854 

2855 

2856 

2857 

2858 

2859 

2860 

2861 

2862 

2863 

B3 

2864 

2865 

2866 

2867 

2868 

2869 

2870 

2871 

2872 

2873 

2874 

2875 

2876 

2877 

2878 

2879 

B4 

2880 

2881 

2882 

2883 

2884 

2885 

2886 

2887 

2888 

2889 

2890 

2891 

2892 

2893 

2894 

2895 

B5 

2896 

2897 

2898 

2899 

2900 

2901 

2902 

2903 

2904 

2905 

2906 

2907 

2908 

2909 

2910 

291 1 

B6 

2912 

2913 

2914 

2915 

2916 

2917 

2918 

2919 

2920 

2921 

2922 

2923 

2924 

2925 

2926 

2927 

B7 

2928 

2929 

2930 

2931 

2932 

2933 

2934 

2935 

2936 

2937 

2938 

2939 

2940 

2941 

2942 

2943 

B8 

2944 

2945 

2946 

2947 

2948 

2949 

2950 

2951 

2952 

2953 

2954 

2955 

2956 

2957 

2958 

2959 

B9 

2960 

2961 

2962 

2963 

2964 

2965 

2966 

2967 

2968 

2969 

2970 

2971 

2972 

2973 

2974 

2975 

BA 

2976 

2977 

2978 

2979 

2980 

2981 

2982 

2983 

2984 

2985 

2986 

2987 

2988 

2989 

2990. 

2991 

BB 

2992 

2993 

2994 

2995 

2997 

2998 

3003 

3004 

3005 

3006 

3007 

BC 

3008 

3009 

3010 

3011 

3012 

30)3 

3014 

3015 

3016 

3017 

3018 

3019 

3020 

3021 

3022 

3023 

BD 

3024 

3025 

3026 

3027 

3028 

3029 

3030 

3031 

3032 

3033 

3034 

3035 

3036 

3037 

3038 

3039 

BE 

3040 

3041 

3042 

3043 

3044 

3045 

3046 

3047 

3048 

3049 

3050 

3051 

3052 

3053 

3054 

3055 

8F 

3056 

3057 

3058 

3059 

3060 

3061 

3062 

3063 

3064 

3065 

3066 

3067 

3068 

3069 

3070 

307 1 

CO 

3072 

3073 

3074 

3075 

3076 

3077 

3078 

3079 

3080 

3081 

3082 

3083 

3084 

3085 

3086 

3087 

CI 

3088 

3089 

3090 

3091 

3092 

3093 

3094 

3095 

3096 

3097 

3098 

3099 

3100 

3101 

3102 

3103 

C2 

3104 

3105 

3106 

3107 

3108 

3109 

3110 

3111 

31 12 

3113 

3114 

3115 

3116 

3117 

31  18 

3119 

C3 

3120 

3121 

3122 

3123 

3124 

3125 

3126 

3127 

3128 

3129 

3130 

3131 

3132 

3133 

3134 

3135 

C4 

3136 

3137 

3138 

3139 

3140 

3141 

3142 

3143 

3144 

3145 

3146 

3147 

3148 

3149 

3150 

3151 

C5 

3152 

3153 

3154 

3155 

3156 

3157 

3158 

3159 

3160 

3161 

3162 

3163 

3164 

3165 

3166 

3167 

C6 

3168 

3169 

3170 

3171 

3172 

3173 

3174 

3175 

3176 

3177 

3178 

3179 

3180 

3181 

3182 

3183 

C7 

3 1 84 

3185 

31 86 

3 1 87 

3 1 88 

31 89 

31 90 

31 91 

31 92 

31 93 

3 1 94 

31 95 

31 96 

C8 

3200 

3201 

3202 

3203 

3204 

3205 

3206 

3207 

3208 

3209 

3210 

3211 

3212 

3213 

3214 

3215 

C9 

3216 

3217 

3218 

3219 

3220 

3221 

3222 

3223 

3224 

3225 

3226 

3227 

3228 

3229 

3230 

3231 

CA 

3232 

3233 

3234 

3235 

3236 

3237 

3238 

3239 

3240 

3241 

3242 

3243 

3244 

3245 

3246 

3247 

CB 

3248 

3249 

3250 

3251 

3252 

3253 

3254 

3255 

3256 

3257 

3258 

3259 

3260 

3261 

3262 

3263 

CC 

3264 

3265 

3266 

3267 

3268 

3269 

3270 

3271 

3272 

3273 

3274 

3275 

3276 

3277 

3278 

3279 

CD 

3280 

3281 

3282 

3283 

3284 

3285 

3286 

3287 

3288 

3289 

3290 

3291 

3292 

3293 

3294 

3295 

CE 

3296 

3297 

3298 

3299 

3300 

3301 

3302 

3303 

3304 

3305 

3306 

3307 

3308 

3309 

3310 

331  1 

CF 

3312 

3313 

3314 

3315 

3316 

3317 

3318 

3319 

3320 

3321 

3322 

3323 

3324 

3325 

3326 

3327 
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HEXADECIMAL-DECIMAL  INTEGER  CONVERSION  (Continued) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

DO 

3328 

3329 

3330 

3331 

3332 

3333 

3334 

3335 

3336 

3337 

3338 

3339 

334 1 

3342 

3343 

Dl 

3344 

3345 

3346 

3347 

3348 

3349 

3350 

3351 

3352 

3353 

3354 

3355 

3356 

3358 

D2 

3360 

3361 

3362 

3363 

3364 

3365 

3366 

3367 

3368 

3369 

3370 

3371 

3372 

3373 

3374 

3375 

D3 

3376 

3377 

3378 

3379 

3380 

3381 

3382 

3383 

3384 

3385 

3386 

3387 

3388 

3389 

3390 

3391 

D4 

3392 

3393 

3394 

3395 

3396 

3397 

3398 

3399 

3400 

3401 

3402 

3403 

3404 

3405 

3406 

3407 

D5 

3408 

3409 

3410 

3411 

3412 

3413 

3414 

3415 

3416 

3417 

3418 

341 9 

3420 

3421 

3422 

3423 

D6 

3424 

3425 

3426 

3427 

3428 

3429 

3430 

3431 

3432 

3433 

3434 

3435 

3436 

3437 

3438 

3439 

D7 

3440 

3441 

3442 

3443 

3444 

3445 

3446 

3447 

3448 

3449 

3450 

3451 

3452 

3453 

3454 

3455 

D8 

3456 

3457 

3458 

3459 

3460 

3461 

3462 

3463 

3464 

3465 

3466 

3467 

3468 

3469 

3470 

3471 

D9 

3472 

3473 

3474 

3475 

3476 

3477 

3478 

3479 

3480 

3481 

3482 

3483 

3484 

3485 

3486 

3487 

3488 

3489 

3490 

3491 

3492 

3493 

3494 

3495 

3496 

3497 

3498 

3499 

3500 

3501 

3502 

3503 

DB 

3504 

3505 

3506 

3507 

3508 

3509 

3510 

3511 

3512 

3513 

3514 

3515 

3516 

3517 

3518 

3519 

DC 

3520 

3521 

3522 

3523 

3524 

3525 

3526 

3527 

35  28 

3529 

3530 

3531 

3532 

35  33 

3534 

3535 

DD 

3536 

3537 

3538 

3539 

3540 

3541 

3542 

3543 

3544 

3545 

3546 

3547 

3548 

3549 

3550 

3551 

DE 

3552 

3553 

3555 

3556 

3557 

3558 

3559 

3560 

3561 

3562 

3563 

3564 

3565 

3566 

3567 

DF 

3568 

3569 

3570 

3571 

3572 

3573 

3574 

3575 

3576 

3577 

3578 

3579 

3580 

3581 

3582 

3583 

EO 

3584 

3585 

3586 

3587 

3588 

3589 

3590 

3591 

3592 

3593 

3594 

3595 

3596 

3597 

3598 

3599 

El 

3600 

3601 

3602 

3603 

3604 

3605 

3606 

3607 

3608 

3609 

3610 

3611 

3612 

3613 

3614 

3615 

E2 

3616 

361 7 

36 18 

3620 

3621 

3622 

3623 

3624 

3625 

36  26 

3627 

3628 

3629 

3630 

3631 

E3 

3632 

3633 

3634 

3635 

3636 

3637 

3638 

3639 

3640 

3641 

3642 

3643 

3644 

3645 

3646 

3647 

E4 

3648 

3649 

3650 

3651 

3652 

3653 

3654 

3655 

3656 

3657 

3653 

3659 

3660 

3661 

3662 

3663 

E5 

3664 

3665 

3666 

3667 

3668 

3669 

3670 

3671 

3672 

3673 

3674 

3675 

3676 

3677 

3678 

3679 

E6 

3680 

3681 

3682 

3683 

3684 

3685 

3686 

3687 

3688 

3689 

3690 

3691 

3692 

3693 

3694 

3695 

E7 

3696 

3697 

3698 

3699 

3700 

3701 

3702 

3703 

3704 

3705 

3706 

3707 

3708 

3709 

3710 

3711 

E8 

3712 

3713 

3714 

3715 

3716 

3717 

3718 

3719 

3720 

3721 

3722 

37  23 

3724 

3725 

3726 

3727 

E9 

3728 

3729 

3730 

3731 

3732 

3733 

3734 

3735 

3736 

3737 

3738 

3739 

3740 

3741 

3742 

3743 

EA 

3744 

3745 

3746 

3747 

3748 

3749 

3750 

3751 

3752 

3753 

3754 

3755 

3756 

3757 

3758 

3759 

EB 

3760 

3761 

3762 

3763 

3764 

3765 

3766 

3767 

3768 

3769 

3770 

3771 

3772 

3773 

3774 

3775 

EC 

3776 

3777 

3778 

3779 

3780 

3781 

3782 

3783 

3784 

3785 

3786 

3787 

3788 

3789 

3790 

mi 

EC 

3792 

3793 

3794 

3795 

3796 

3797 

3798 

3799 

3800 

3801 

3802 

3803 

3804 

3805 

3806 

3807 

3808 

3809 

3810 

381 1 

3812 

3813 

3814 

3815 

3816 

3817 

3818 

3819 

3820 

3821 

3822 

3823 

EF 

3824 

3825 

3826 

3827 

3828 

3829 

3830 

3831 

3832 

3833 

3834 

3835 

3836 

3837 

3838 

3839 

FO 

3840 

3841 

3842 

3843 

3844 

3845 

3846 

3847 

3848 

3849 

3850 

3851 

3852 

3853 

3854 

3855 

Fl 

3856 

3857 

3858 

3859 

3860 

3861 

3862 

3863 

3864 

3865 

3866 

3867 

3868 

3869 

3870 

3871 

F2 

3872 

3873 

3874 

3875 

3876 

3877 

3878 

3879 

3880 

3881 

3882 

3883 

3884 

3885 

3886 

3887 

F3 

3888 

3889 

3890 

3891 

3892 

3893 

3894 

3895 

3896 

3897 

3898 

3899 

3900 

3901 

3902 

3903 

F4 

3904 

3905 

3906 

3907 

3908 

3909 

3910 

3911 

3912 

3913 

3914 

3915 

3916 

3917 

3918 

3919 

F5 

3920 

3921 

3922 

3923 

3924 

3925 

3926 

3927 

3928 

3929 

3930 

3931 

3932 

3933 

3934 

3935 

F6 

3936 

3937 

3938 

3939 

3940 

3941 

3942 

3943 

3944 

3945 

3946 

3947 

3948 

3949 

3950 

3951 

F7 

3952 

3953 

3954 

3955 

3956 

3957 

3958 

3959 

3960 

3961 

3962 

3963 

3964 

3965 

3966 

3967 

FB 

3968 

3969 

3970 

3971 

3972 

3973 

3974 

3975 

3976 

3977 

3978 

3979 

3980 

3981 

3982 

3983 

F9 

3984 

3985 

3986 

3987 

3988 

3989 

3990 

3991 

3992 

3993 

3994 

3995 

3996 

3997 

3998 

3999 

fA 

4000 

4001 

4002 

4003 

4004 

4005 

4006 

4007 

4008 

4009 

4010 

4011 

4012 

4013 

4014 

4015 

FB 

4016 

4017 

4018 

4019 

4020 

4021 

4022 

4023 

4024 

4025 

4026 

4027 

4028 

4029 

4030 

4031 

FC 

4032 

4033 

4034 

4035 

4036 

4037 

4038 

4039 

4040 

4041 

4042 

4043 

4044 

4045 

4046 

4047 

'  FD 

4048 

4049 

4050 

4051 

4052 

4053 

4054 

4055 

4056 

4057 

4058 

4059 

4060 

4061 

4062 

4063 

FE 

4064 

4065 

4066 

4067 

4068 

4059 

4070 

4071 

4072 

4073 

4074 

4075 

4076 

4077 

4078 

4079 

FF 

4080 

4081 

4082 

4083 

4084 

4085 

4086 

4087 

4088 

4089 

4090 

4091 

4092 

4093 

4094 

4095 
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POWERS  OF  TWO 


MATHEMATICAL  CONSTANTS 


16 

32 

S 

64 

6 

126 

7 

256 

512 

9 

1 

024 

10 

2 

048 

1 1 

4 

096 

8 

192 

13 

16 

384 

U 

32 

768 

15 

65 

536 

16 

131 

072 

17 

262 

144 

18 

524 

288 

19 

1 

048 

576 

20 

2 

097 

152 

21 

4 

194 

304 

22 

8 

388 

608 

23 

16 

777 

216 

24 

33 

554 

432 

25 

67 

108 

864 

26 

134 

217  728 

27 

435  456 

536 

870  912 

29 

1 

073 

741 

624 

30 

2 

147 

483  648 

31 

4 

294 

967  296 

32 

6 

589 

934 

592 

33 

17 

179 

869 

184 

34 

34 

359 

738 

368 

35 

68 

719 

476  736 

36 

137 

438 

953  472 

37 

274 

877 

906  944 

38 

5*9 

755 

813 

888 

39 

1 

099 

51 1 

627  776 

40 

2 

199 

023 

255  552 

41 

4 

398 

046 

511 

104 

42 

8 

796 

093 

022  206 

43 

17 

592 

166 

044 

416 

44 

35 

184 

372 

o&e 

832 

45 

70  368 

744 

177 

664 

46 

140 

737 

488 

355  328 

47 

281 

474 

976 

710  656 

48 

562 

949 

953 

421 

312 

49 

1  125  899 

906 

842 

624 

50 

2  251 

799 

813 

685  248 

51 

4  503 

599 

627 

370  496 

52 

9  007 

199 

254 

740  992 

53 

18  OU 

398 

509 

481 

964 

54 

36  026 

797 

018 

963 

968 

55 

72  057 

594 

037 

927  936 

56 

U4  115 

188 

075 

855  872 

57 

288  230 

376 

151 

711 

744 

58 

576  460  752 

303 

423 

486 

59 

I  152  921 

504 

606 

846 

976 

60 

2  305  843  009 

213 

693  952 

61 

4  611  686 

018 

427 

387  904 

62 

9  223  372 

036 

854 

775  808 

63 

0.25 
0.125 

0.062  5 
0.031  25 
0.015  625 
0.007  812  5 

0.003  906  25 

0.001  953  125 

0.000  976  562  5 

0.000  488  281  25 

0.000  244  140  625 

0.000  122  070  312  5 

0.000  061  035  156  25 

0.000  030  517  578  125 

0.000  015  258  789  062  5 
0.000  007  629  394  531  25 
0.000  003  814  697  265  625 
0.000  00  !  907  348  632  812  5 

0.000  000  953  674  316  406  25 

0.000  000  476  837  158  203  125 

0.000  000  238  418  579  101  562  5 

0.000  000  119  209  289  550  781  25 

0.000  000  059  604  644  775  390  625 
0.000  000  029  802  322  387  695  312  5 
0.000  000  014  901  161  193  647  656  25 
0.000  000  007  450  580  596  923  826  125 

0.000  000  003  725  290  298  461  914  062  5 

0.000  000  001  662  645  149  230  957  031  25 

0.000  000  000  931  322  574  615  478  515  625 

0.000  000  000  465  661  287  307  739  257  e'>.  5 


Decimal  Value 

mai  Value 

3.14159  26535  89793 

3.243F 

6A89 

-1 

0.31830  9886!  83790 

0.517C 

CI  87 

1.77245  38509  05516 

I  .C5BF 

891C 

Inn 

1. 14472  98858  49400 

1.250D 

048F 

2.71626  18284  59045 

2.B7E1 

5163 

^-1 

0.36787  94411  71442 

0.5E2D 

5809 

1.64672  12707  00126 

1.A6I2 

98E2 

0.43429  44619  03252 

0.6F2D 

EC55 

lo92« 

1.44269  50408  86963 

1.7154 

7653 

f 

0.57721  56649  01533 

0.9K4 

67E4 

InV 

-0.54953  93129  81645 

-0.8CAE 

9BC1 

1.41421  35623  73095 

t.6A09 

E668 

In2 

0.69314  71805  59945 

0.8172 

17F8 

'-*.o2 

0.30102  99956  63981 

0.4D10 

4042 

■M 

3.16227  76601  68379 

3.2968 

075C 

loio 

2.30256  40929  94046 

2. 4075 

3777 

0.000  000  000  232  830  643  653  869  628  906  25 

0  000  000  000  116  415  321  626  934  BU  453  125 

0.000  000  000  058  207  6#  '  913  467  407  226  562  5 

0.000  000  000  029  103  83«  456  733  703  613  261  25 

O.OX  000  000  014  ^51  915  226  366  851  806  640  625 
0.000  000  000  007  275  957  614  183  425  903  320  312  5 
0.000  000  000  003  637  978  607  091  712  951  660  156  25 
0.000  000  000  001  818  989  403  545  856  475  630  078  125 

0.000  000  000  000  909  494  701  772  926  237  915  039  062  5 
0.000  000  000  000  454  747  350  886  464  118  957  519  531  25 
0.000  000  000  000  227  373  675  443  232  059  478  759  765  625 
0.000  000  000  000  113  686  837  721  616  029  739  379  882  812  5 

0.000  000  000  000  056  843  418  860  808  014  869  689  941  406  25 
0.000  000  000  000  028  421  709  430  404  007  434  644  970  703  125 


0.000  000  000  000  003  552  713  678  800  500  929  355  621  337  890  625 

0.000  000  000  000  001  776  356  839  400  250  464  677  810  666  945  312  5 

0.000  000  000  000  000  888  176  419  700  12  5  2  32  338  905  334  472  656  25 

0.000  000  000  000  000  444  069  209  850  062  616  169  452  667  236  328  125 

0.000  000  000  000  000  222  044  604  925  031  308  064  726  333  618  164  062  5 
0.000  000  000  000  000  111  022  302  462  515  654  042  363  166  809  082  031  25 
0000  000  000  000  000  C55  511  151  231  257  827  021  181  583  404  541  015  625 


U.WU  UUU  UW  UUU  UW  U'J  B//  /B/  HU/  BI4  4!)6  /53  S*^  851    1J3  /3J  VU6  ^3 

0.000  000  000  000  000  006  938  693  903  907  228  377  647  697  925  567  626  953  125 

0.000  000  000  000  000  003  469  446  951  953  6)4  188  823  848  962  783  813  476  562  5 

0.000  000  000  000  000  001  734  723  475  976  807  094  4  I  i  924  48 1  39 1  906  736  28 1  25 

0.000  000  000  000  000  000  867  36 1  737  988  403  547  205  962  240  69  5  953  369  UO  625 

61  0.000  000  000  000  000  000  433  660  866  994  201  773  602  981  120  3^7  976  684  570  312  5 

62  0.000  000  000  000  000  000  216  840  434  497  100  686  601  490  560  173  988  342  285  156  25 

63  0.000  000  000  000  000  000  108  420  217  248  550  443  400  745  260  086  994  171  142  578  125 
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POWERS  OF  SIXTEEN 


16"  n  16' 


1 

0 

0.10000 

00000 

00000 

00000 

X 

10 

16 

) 

0.62500 

00000 

00000 

00000 

X 

10-' 

256 

2 

0.39062 

50000 

00000 

00000 

10-^ 

096 

3 

0.24414 

06250 

00000 

00000 

10-2 

65 

536 

0  1525B 

78906 

25000 

00000 

10-^ 

1 

048 

576 

5 

0.95367 

43164 

06250 

00000 

^ 

10-* 
10-^ 

16 

777 

216 

6 

0.59604 

64477 

53906 

25000 

X 

268 

435 

456 

7 

0.37252 

90298 

46191 

40625 

X 

,0-8 
10-' 
,0-'° 
10-'^ 

10-'  = 
10-'^ 

,o-'5 

10-'^ 

4 

294 

967 

296 

8 

0.23283 

06436 

53869 

62891 

68 

719 

476 

736 

9 

0.14551 

91522 

83668 

51807 

099 

511 

627 

776 

10 

0.90949 

47017 

72928 

23792 

X 

592 

186 

044 

416 

0.56843 

41886 

08080 

14870 

X 

474 

976 

710 

656 

12 

0.35527 

13678 

80050 

09294 

X 

599 

627 

370 

496 

13 

0.22204 

46049 

25031 

30808 

X 

594 
504 

037 
606 

927 
846 

936 
976 

14 

15 

0.13877 
0.86736 

78780 
17379 

78144 
88403 

56755 
54721 

X 

POWERS  OF  TEN 


(Converted  to  Hexadecimal  Values) 


10_" 

n 

10- 

n 

1 

0 

1.0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

A 

1 

0.1999 

9999 

9999 

999  A 

64 

2 

0.28F5 

C28F 

5C28 

F5C3 

X 

16-' 

.3E8 

3 

0.4  189 

374B 

C6A7 

EF9E 

X 

16-^ 

2710 

4 

0.6  8  DB 

8BAC 

710C 

8296 

X 

16-3 

1 

86A0 

5 

0.A7C5 

AC47 

1  B47 

8423 

X 

16-^ 

F 

4240 

6 

0.1  0C6 

F7A0 

B5E  D 

8D37 

X 

16-^ 

98 

9680 

7 

0.1  AD7 

F29  A 

BCAF 

4858 

X 

16-5 

5F5 

E  100 

8 

0.2  AF  3 

1  DC4 

6  118 

73BF 

X 

16-* 

3B9A 

CAOO 

9 

0.44B8 

2FA0 

9B5  A 

52CC 

X 

,6-^ 

2 

540B 

E400 

10 

0.6  DF  3 

7F67 

5E  F6 

E  ADF 

X 

16-« 
16-' 
16-' 

17 

4876 

E800 

n 

O.AFEB 

FFOB 

CB24 

AAFF 

X 

E8 

D4A5 

1000 

12 

0.1  197 

998  I 

2DE  A 

1119 

X 

918 

4E72 

AOOO 

13 

0.1C25 

C26  8 

4976 

81C2 

X 

16-'° 

5AF3 

1  07A 

4000 

14 

0.2  D09 

370D 

4257 

3604 

X 

16-" 
16- '2 
,6- '3 
16-'^ 
16-'^ 
16- '5 

3 

8D7E 

A4C6 

8000 

15 

0.480E 

BE7B 

9D5  8 

566D 

23 

8652 

6FC1 

0000 

16 

0.734A 

CA5F 

6226 

FOAE 

X 

163 

4578 

5D8A 

0000 

17 

0.B877 

AA32 

36A4 

B449 

X 

DEO 

B6B3 

A76  4 

0000 

18 

0.1272 

5DD1 

D243 

ABAl 

X 

8AC7 

2304 

89E8 

0000 

19 

0.1  D83 

C94F 

B6D2 

AC35 

X 

Appendix  F 

Variations  for 
Revision  Level  2  ROIVIs 


This  appendix  describes  the  differences  between  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs,  as 
presented  in  the  chapter  material,  and  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs. 

Chapter  1 :  STARTUP 

Asterisks  (*)  appear  in  place  of  the  pound  signs  (*)  in  the  initial  display  line  of  the 
Revision  Level  2  ROMs: 

***  COMMODORE  EftSIC*** 

You  can  use  this  as  an  indicator  of  which  ROMs  your  CBM  computer  has. 

Chapter  4:  ARRAYS 

On  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs,  the  total  number  of  array  elements  in  any  one 
array  is  limited  to  256.  For  example,  for  a  one-dimensional  array,  elements  may  go  from 
0  to  255.  For  a  two-dimensional  array  with  dimension  2  in  the  second  subscript,  ele- 
ments may  go  from  (0,0),  (1,0)  to  (127,0)  or  (0,1),  (1,1)  to  (127,1),  etc. 

An  example  of  programming  within  this  restriction  is  given  below  under 
"Chapter  5:  Generating  Random  Numbers." 
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Chapter  5:  DEVELOPING  A  PROGRAM,  Interactive 
Programming 

In  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs,  the  system  location  that  enables  the  cursor  to 
blink  is  location  548.  To  enable  the  cursor,  you  would  use  the  statement: 

80  POKE  548,0      Enable  cursor  (Revision  Level  2  ROMs) 

instead  of: 

80  POKE  167,0      Enable  cursor  (Revision  Level  3  ROMs) 


Chapter  5:  RND 

RND(O)  is  non -functional.  An  argument  of  zero  returns  a  value  that  is  constant, 
or  nearly  constant,  and  that  may  vary  from  CBM  to  CBM  computer. 

You  will  have  to  use  -TI  to  generate  random  seeds.  This  is  the  method  used  in  all 
of  the  examples  in  Chapter  5  under  "Generating  Random  Numbers." 


Chapter  5:  GENERATING  RANDOM  NUMBERS 

Do  not  try  to  use  RND(-RND(0))  to  generate  random  seeds;  it  will  not  work. 
Instead,  use  — TI  as  shown  in  all  of  the  examples. 

The  RANDOM  VERSION  2  sample  program  in  Chapter  5  will  not  work  on  the 
Revision  Level  2  ROMs  because  of  the  256-element  array  limitation.  A  second  version 
of  the  program  is  shown  below.  It  shows  the  lengths  you  have  to  go  to  in  order  to  pro- 
gram with  the  256-element  array  limitation.  In  this  program  the  1000-element  table  is 
divided  into  four  quarters  of  250  elements  each. 

5  REM  RftNDOM  VERSION  .2fi 

le  REM  B  L  n  N  K  E  T 

20  REM  RfiNDOM  DISPLfiV  OF  OME 

30  REM       CHRRflCTER  ENTERED  FROM  THE 

40  REM  KEVBOfiRD 

50  REM  *******#***rm**m***m***m***Wi*if 

70  DIM  T1<249><T2<249>,T3<249>.T4<249> 

75  T=4         REM  NUMBER  OF  TRBLES 

76  H=250  :REM  NO  OF  ELEMENTS 

80  GOSUB  200  REM  INITIfiLIZE  TRBLES 

90  PRINT"HIT  R  KEV  OR  <R>  TO  END"; 

95  N1=N:N2=N:N3=N:N4=N 

100  GET  C*:IF  C*=""  GOTO  100 

105  IF  Ct=CHR*<13>  GOTO  170 

110  PR I NT "D";  REM  CLERR  SCREEN 

120  X=RND(-TI>  REM  START  NEW  SEED 

125  C=<:BSC<C*>flND128>/2  OR  <flSC<C*>flND63) 

126  FOR  L=1TO1000     REM  1  FOR  EACH  SPOT 

127  T>;=T*RNDa:)  +  l     rem  pick  R  TABLE 

128  ON  T5i  GOSUB  300.400.500.600     REM  GO  PICK  AN  ELEMENT 
130  POKE  fl.C  :REM  DISPLAV  CHAR 

140  NEXT  L 
160  GOTO  95 
170  END 

199  REM  **SUBR  TO   INITIALIZE  TABLES** 

200  FOR  1=0  TO  H-1  :Tl<:i>  =  I  NEXT 
210  FOR   1=0  TO  N-1 ;T2<I>=I+250:NEXT 
220  FOR  1=0  TO  N-1  :T3<  I  5  =  1+500:  NEXT 
230  FOR  1=0  TO  N-1 :T4<I>=I+750:NEXT 
240  RETURN 

299  REM  *«SUBROUTINE  FOR  TABLE  Tl«# 
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300  N1=N1-1 

305  REM  IF  EMPTV.   GO  TO  ANOTHER  TABLE 

310  IF  NK0  THEN  ON  INT<3#RND<  1  >  +  l )  GOTO  400.500,600 

320  flfi=<Nl  +  l>»RND<i:>     REM  PICK  AN  ELEM 

330  A=Tl<:flX) +32768   :REM  FORM  POKE  ADDR 

340  TP=Tl<flX)  :T1<A?;)»T1<N1)  :T1<N1>=TP   :REM  SWAP  ELEMENTS 
350  RETURN 

393  REM  #*SUBROUTINE  FOR  TABLE  T2*« 
400  N2=N2-1 

410  IF  N2<0  THEN  ON  INT(:3*RND<  1  >+l  >  GOTO  300,500-600 
420  A;i;=<.N£+l>*RND<l> 
430  fl=T2<;A?i) +32768 

440  TP=T2<AX>  :  T2<A?i)=T2<:N2>  :  T2<:N2>-TP 
450  RETURN 

493  REM  •♦SUBROUTINE  FOR  TABLE  T3*# 
500  N3=N3-1 

510  IF  N3<0  THEN  ON  INT<3*RND< 1 )+l >  GOTO  300,400,600 
520  fif:=<N3+l>*RND<l) 
530  A=T3i:RK>+32768 

540  TP=T3<A?;>  ;T3<AX>=T3<N3>  :T3<N3>=TP 
550  RETURN 

599  REM  *«SUBROUTINE  FOR  TABLE  T4** 

600  N4=N4-1 

610  IF  N4<0  THEN  ON  INT<:3*RNII<  1  >  +  l  >  GOTO  300,400,500 
620  A>:=<N4+1>*RND<1.'> 
630  A=T4<:fif;>+3276S 

640  TP=T4<fi?i>  :T4<Afi>=T4<N4>  :T4<N4:!=TP 
650  RETURN 

Chapters:  FILES 

This  section  is  for  CBM  users  who  are  having  problems  reading  cassette  data  files 
using  the  old  ROMs.  If  your  CBM  has  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs  and  you  intend  to  use 
data  files  frequently,  you  should  seriously  consider  replacing  the  Revision  Level  2 
ROMs  with  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs,  as  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs  ensure  greater 
reliability  when  reading  and  writing  data  files. 

If  you  do  plan  to  use  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs,  you  must  do  a  little  extra  pro- 
gramming to  get  around  these  problems.  When  writing  data  to  the  data  tape,  the  Revi- 
sion Level  2  ROMs  neglect  to  initialize  the  pointer  to  the  start  address  of  the  cassette 
tape  buffer,  and  also  fail  to  leave  enough  blank  space  on  the  tape  between  physical 
records.'  Consequently,  when  the  CBM  attempts  to  read  the  data  back  from  the  data 
tape,  the  problems  may  result  in  lost  or  garbled  data.  Here  are  a  few  precautions  you  can 
take  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

1.  Initialize  the  pointer  of  the  cassette  buffer  start  address.  Because  the  Revi- 
sion Level  2  ROMs  fail  to  initialize  the  start  address  to  the  cassette  tape  buffer  before  a 
file  is  OPENed,  you  must  be  sure  to  do  so  before  opening  ia  file  with  a  series  of  POKEs: 

Cassette  #1:P0KE  243,122:POKE  244,2:0PEN  1,1,1 
Cassette  #2;  POKE  243,58  :POKE  244,3;0PEN  2,2,1 

Memory  address  locations  243  and  244  point  to  the  start  address  of  the  current 
tape  buffer.  By  POKEing  in  the  above  values  the  pointer  will  be  initialized  properly. 

2.  Force  interrecord  gaps.  The  Revision  Level  2  ROMs  do  not  leave  enough 
blank  space  on  the  tape  between  physical  records.  When  the  CBM  attempts  to  read  back 
the  data  with  an  INPUT*  or  GET*,  if  the  physical  records  are  too  close  together  the 
data  cannot  be  read,  resulting  in  read  errors  and  lost  data.  To  prevent  this,  you  can  force 
larger  gaps  to  be  written  between  records  by  calling  a  routine  to  advance  the  tape  each 
time  the  cassette  buffer  is  emptied. 
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Before  forcing  an  interrecord  gap  you  must  detect  when  the  cassette  buffer  has 
written  out  a  "physical  record"  or  "block"  of  data  to  the  tape.  The  buffer  holds  191 
characters  (or  191  bytes).  A  full  buffer  is  a  signal  that  a  block  of  data  was  just  written  to 
the  tape,  since  the  contents  of  the  buffer  are  dumped  only  after  it  has  reached  its 
capacity.  By  detecting  a  full  buffer,  you  can  infer  that  a  block  of  data  was  just  written  to 
the  tape  and  an  interrecord  gap  is  needed. 

How  to  Detect  a  Full  Buffer 

When  writing  data  out  to  a  tape,  following  each  PRINT*  statement  the  length  of 
each  data  item  is  calculated  and  kept  in  an  accumulator,  which  is  then  compared  to  the 
buffer  limit  (191  characters).  When  the  accumulator  equals  191  the  writing  to  the  tape  is 
stopped  until  an  interrecord  gap  is  written  on  the  tape.  Below  is  a  sample  program: 

10  POKE  243- 122:  POKE  244  .  2  :  OPENl ..  1 .  1 

20  FOR  X=l  TO  100 

30  PRINT#1.X 

40  fl=LEN!:STR*<X:)>  +  l 

50  IF  ';QT+fi»=191  GOSUB  1000         REM  *IF  BUFFER  FULL  CBLL  SUB.    TO  RDVBNCE  TFIPE* 
60  QT=QT+I=t 
70  NEXT  X 
80  CLOSE 1 
90  END 

Line  20  prints  a  variable.  If  the  variable  printed  (in  this  case,  X)  is  numeric  it  must 
be  converted  to  string  form  so  the  LEN  function  may  be  used  to  determine  X's  length, 
as  shown  in  line  40: 

40  A=LEN(STR$(X»  +  1 

One  is  added  to  the  lengths  of  the  strings  to  include  the  carriage  returns  that  are 
written  on  the  tape  following  each  data  item.  Line  50  accumulates  the  number  of  charac- 
ters in  the  previous  strings,  (QT),  plus  A,  and  compares  the  total  to  191  (the  buffer 
limit).  If  the  number  of  characters  written  to  the  tape  (QT  +  A)  is  greater  than  or  equal 
to  191  the  entire  buffer  is  written  to  the  tape,  and  it  is  time  to  force  an  interrecord  gap  by 
calling  the  subroutine  at  1000.  However,  if  QT+A  is  less  than  191  (QT  +  A<191),  the 
buffer  is  not  yet  full.  Line  60  increments  QT  by  A,  and  the  process  keeps  repeating  until 
the  buffer  is  full,  and  all  the  data  is  written  from  the  buffer  to  the  tape,  interspersed  with 
the  interrecord  gaps. 

Advancing  the  Cassette  Tape 

There  are  three  necessary  steps  in  the  routine  to  advance  the  tape: 

1.  Turn  on  the  cassette  tape  motor  (POKE  59411,53). 

2.  Use  a  wait  loop  to  the  stall  program  while  the  tape  is  advancing. 

3 .  Turn  off  the  cassette  tape  motor  (POKE  5 94 1 1 , 6 1) . 

POKE  59411,53  pokes  "53"  into  memory  address  location  59411,  which  controls 
the  cassette  motor.  Value  53  turns  on  the  motor  to  advance  the  tape.  Once  the  motor  is 
on,  a  wait  loop  lets  the  tape  advance  for  a  few  jiffies.  The  wait  loop  will  be  discussed 
shordy.  To  stop  the  tape,  a  POKE  59411,61  turns  off  the  cassette  motor.  The  length  of 
the  wait  loop  may  be  varied  or  altered,  but  these  two  POKEs  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
turn  the  cassette  motor  on  and  off. 
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Following  is  a  sample  wait  loop  inserted  between  the  two  POKE  statements: 


Lines  1010  to  1020  make  up  the  wait  loop.  Line  1010  sets  variable  T  to  the  current 
value  of  TI.  TI  is  the  number  of  jiffies  since  the  PET  was  powered  up  or  the  clock  was 
zeroed.  (A  jiffy  is  1/60  of  a  second.)  TI  is  incremented  once  every  jiffy,  or  60  times  a 
second.  By  subtracting  T  from  TI,  the  elapsed  time  is  calculated.  The  program  must  wait 
until  ten  jiffies  (1/6  of  a  second)  has  elapsed  before  the  program  can  continue.  While  TI 
increments,  until  the  difference  between  TI  and  T  equals  ten  jiffies  the  program  is 
stalled,  letting  the  cassette  tape  advance.  This  blank  space  on  the  tape  is  the  interrecord 
gap.  Once  (TI— T)  equals  ten,  the  next  statement  turns  off  the  cassette  motor  with  a 
POKE  59411,61. 

The  routine  calculates  the  space  between  each  record.  The  tape  is  advanced 
exactly  the  same  amount  between  each  physical  record  because  the  time  between 
POKEing  on  and  off  the  cassette  motor  will  always  be  ten  jiffies.  The  length  of  the  wait 
loop  may  be  adjusted  by  changing  the  constant  of  the  condition  expression: 


The  larger  the  value  of  X,  the  larger  the  interrecord  gap  will  be.  If  you're  unsure 
how  long  the  interrecord  gap  should  be,  keep  the  wait  loop  between  5  and  30  jiffies.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  the  interrecord  gap  too  long  than  too  short. 

There  is  one  potential  problem  with  this  routine,  though  it  is  doubtful  you  will 
ever  encounter  the  problem.  If  the  CBM  computer  has  been  powered  up  for  close  to 
twenty-four  hours,  or  you  have  set  the  internal  clock  close  to  the  twenty-fourth  hour, 
the  routine  might  hang  up  during  the  wait  loop.  At  24:00:00  the  jiffy  clock  is  reset  from 
5184000  jiffies  to  zero.  If  T  is  assigned  within  a  few  jiffies  of  5184000  both  TI  and 
the  jiffy  clock  will  be  reset  to  zero.  The  result  is  that  the  condition  TI  — T<10  will  always 
be  true  (0000008-5183998  <  10)  and  the  wait  loop  will  hang  up  infinitely  because 
TI— T  will  never  be  greater  than  nine.  It  is  very  improbable  that  this  will  ever  happen  to 
you,  but  you  should  use  caution  if  the  jiffy  clock  is  nearing  the  twenty-fourth  hour. 

Here  is  another  way  to  advance  the  tape: 


POKE  514,0  pokes  a  zero  into  the  low-order  byte  of  the  internal  clock  at  memory 
address  514,  wiping  out  the  current  jiffy  time  and  resetting  the  clock  to  zero.  The  WAIT 
514,16  inhibits  further  program  action  until  the  clock  has  incremented  16  jiffies.  Mean- 
while, the  tape  advances  until  memory  address  location  514  contains  16  and  the  follow- 
ing POKE  turns  the  cassette  motor  off. 

There  is  one  drawback  with  this  wait  loop.  Every  time  the  jiffy  clock  is  reset  to  zero 
the  CBM  loses  track  of  time.  Therefore,  this  routine  should  not  be  used  if  it  is  important 
within  the  program  that  real  time  be  kept  or  used  in  any  way. 

Here  is  yet  another  way  to  implement  a  wait  loop  during  the  data  tape  advance: 


1000  POKE  59411.53 
1010  T=T1 

1020  IF  ■;TI-T><10  goto  1020 
1030  POKE  59411.61 
1040  QT=0 
1050  RETURN 


REM  ♦START  TfiPE  MOTOR* 


REM  *WftIT  10  JIFFIES* 
REM  ♦STOP  TfiPE  MOTOR* 


TI-T<X 


POKE  59411-53 
POKE  514.0 
WAIT  514. 16 
POKE  59411.61 


REM  ♦START  TfiPE  MOTOR* 
REM  «ZERO  JIFFV  CLOCK* 
REM  *WfiITS  16  JIFFIES* 
REM  *STOP  TRPE  MOTOR* 


POKE  59411.53 

FOR  1=1  TO  60: NEXT  I 

POKE  59411.61 
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This  method  is  simple  but  less  accurate  than  the  previous  two.  Using  a  FOR- 
NEXT  loop,  the  program  is  stalled  as  the  loop  increments  to  the  maximum  value  of 
I  before  turning  off  the  motor.  However,  the  time  it  takes  to  increment  through  a  FOR- 
NEXT  loop  cannot  be  measured  as  accurately  as  time  measured  in  jiffies,  and  thus  the 
interrecord  gaps  cannot  be  precise.  One  advantage  with  this  method  is  that  it  does  not 
alter  or  inhibit  the  use  of  the  jiffy  clock  in  any  way. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  original  wait  loop  and  combine  it  with  the  routine  that  detects 
a  full  buffer.  Below  is  a  sample  program  which  writes  100  numbers  to  a  data  tape  with  a 
FOR-NEXT  loop.  Within  the  loop  is  a  check  for  a  full  buffer.  If  the  buffer  is  full  the  data 
is  written  to  the  tape,  and  the  subroutine  at  1000  is  called  to  create  an  interrecord  gap: 

10  POKE  243,122:P0KE  244.2  :  OPENl  ,  1 ..  1 

20  FOR  X=l  TO  100 

30  PRINT#1.X 

40  fl=LEN<STR«<X>:>  +  l 

50  IF  <QT+ft>>=191  OOSUE  1000  : REM  ♦IF  BUFFER  FULL  CALL  SUE.    TO  ADVANCE  TAPE 

60  QT=C!T+ft 
70  NEXT  X 
80  CLOSE 1 
90  END 

1000  POKE  59411.53  REM  *STHRT  TAPE  MOTOR* 

1010  T=TI 

1020  IF  <TI-T><10  GOTO  1020  : REM  #WAIT  10  JIFFIES* 

1030  POKE  59411-61  REM  *ST0P  TAPE  MOTOR 

1040  QT=0  REM  *RESET  ACCUMULATOR 

1050  RETURN 

where: 

A         is  the  length  of  the  printed  string  plus  1  for  carriage  return 
QT      is  the  accumulator  to  add  lengths  of  printed  strings. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions  and  routines  you  should  have  little  or  no  trouble 
writing  and  reading  data  files.  But,  if  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  files  to  work  even 
with  these  routines,  you  should  install  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs  in  your  CBM  com- 
puter. 

Chapter  7:  MEMORY  MAP 

All  of  the  changes  in  Chapter  7  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  memory  map  for  the 
Revision  Level  2  ROMs  was  reorganized  for  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs. 

The  detailed  memory  maps  used  by  the  different  versions  of  CBM  BASIC  are 
shown  in  the  back  of  this  appendix. 

Table  F-1  describes  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs  used  in  the  original  PET  com- 
puters. Table  F-2  shows  the  Revision  Level  3  ROMs  used  in  BASIC  3.0  CBM  com- 
puters. Table  F-3  shows  the  most  recent  memory  map  for  the  BASIC  4.0  CBM  com- 
puters. 

Tables  F-1  and  F-2  have  a  similar  format;  the  Table  F-3  format  differs.  Tables  F-1 
and  F-2  show  the  memory  address  in  decimal  and  hexadecimal,  and  also  show  sample 
decimal  and  hexadecimal  equivalent  values  in  memory  locations.  Table  F-3  compares 
the  BASIC  4.0  memory  map  with  the  BASIC  3.0  revision  shown  in  Table  F-2.  The 
DESCRIPTION  column  provides  the  location  description  as  currently  used  by  Com- 
modore; the  LABEL  column  shows  the  assembly  language  label  currently  assigned  to 
the  location  by  Commodore.  The  BASIC  4.0  column  gives  the  hexadecimal  address  of 
each  location,  while  the  BASIC  3.0  column  gives  the  equivalent  BASIC  3.0  hexadecimal 
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Pointer  Address 

Start  of  program 
(247,  248)  Start  of  text 


(144,  145)  DATA  statement  pointer 


(1 24,  1 25)  Start  of  variables 


(126,  127)  End  of  variables 


(1 28,  1 29)  End  of  arrays 


(130,  131)  End  of  strings 


Typical  Values 


(132,  133)  Top  of  memory 


Variables 


Arrays 


Strings 


1946 


2072 


2231 


8172  (8K  system) 


8191  (8K  system) 


Figure  F-1.  Principal  Pointers  in  User  Program  Area 


address.  To  find  any  BASIC  4.0  location,  first  find  the  hexadecimal  address  given  in 
Table  F-2.  Find  this  hexadecimal  address  in  the  BASIC  3.0  column  of  Table  F-3  and  the 
comparable  BASIC  4.0  hexadecimal  address  is  in  the  adjacent  column. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  entries  in  Table  F-3,  which  actually  represent 
memory  address  0000,  all  subsequent  0000  addresses  identify  entries  which  do  not  exist 
in  one  version  of  BASIC  or  the  other.  For  example,  if  you  see  an  address  in  the  BASIC 
3.0  column  with  0000  in  the  BASIC  4.0  column,  then  BASIC  4.0  has  no  equivalent  loca- 
tion in  its  memory  map.  Conversely,  a  0000  address  in  the  BASIC  3.0  column  identifies 
a  new  entry  in  the  BASIC  4.0  memory  map  for  which  there  is  no  BASIC  3.0  equivalent. 


Chapter  7:  CBM  BASIC  INTERPRETER 

The  system  locations  holding  principal  pointers  in  the  user  program  area  are 
different  for  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs.  Your  pointers,  in  place  of  Figure  7-2,  are  as 
shown  in  Figure  F-1.  Figure  F-2,  replacing  Figure  7-4,  also  reflects  these  changes. 
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Pointer  Address 

(144,  145)  DATA  statement  pointer 
(247,  248)  OS  Start  of  program 
(122,  123)  Start  of  text 
(1 24,  1 25)  Start  of  variables 
(126,  127)  Start  of  arrays 
(128,  129)  Start  of  free  space 


Memory  Location 


(130,  131)  End  of  strings 
(132,  133)  Top  of  memory 


8191  (8K  system) 


Figure  F-2.  User  Program  Area  on  Power-up 

Chapter  7:  VARIABLES,  Floating  Point  Variable  Format 

Use  the  following  program  to  examine  floating  point  representations: 

10  INPUT  fl 

20  X=PEEK<125)*256+PEEK<124J+2 

30  PR  I  NT  R;"  =  "  iPEEK(X>i  PEEK  C  X+ 1  )  ;  PEK  <  X+2 1) ;  PEEK  ■;x+3>JPEEK';X+4) 
40  GOTO  10 

This  is  Che  same  one  given  in  Chapter  7  except  for  the  system  locations  at  line  20  being 
PEEKed. 


Chapter  7:  CONSTANTS 

Instead  of  pointer  (42,43),  the  pointer  in  the  diagrams  is  (124,125). 


Chapter  7:  ARRAY  STORAGE  FORMAT 

Use  the  following  program  for  viewing  sample  Array  Area  entries: 

10  DIM  fl<5),B;i<2.2J.C*<10)  REM  SAMPLE  fIRRflVS 

20  FOR  1=0  TO  5  fl<n  =  I  :NEXT 

30  FOR  1=0  TO  2:F0R  J=0  TO  2  :  EX'C  J.  I  >  =  100+3*I+J  :  NEXT  J,  I 

40  FOR  1=0  TO  10:C*CI>=CHR*(:HSCi:"fl">  +  I>  :NEXT 

50  X=PEEKa27.l*256+PEEKi:i26>  REM  POINT  TO  flRRRV  BRER 

60  V=PEEK<129.1*256+PEEK<12S)  REM  END  OF  FIRRRVS 

70  FOR  I=X  TO  V 

80  PRINT  I.PEEKCI) 

90  GET  D*:IF  D»=""  THEN  GOTO  90 : REM  HIT  KEV  FOR  NEXT  ELEMENT 
100  NEXT 

This  is  the  same  as  the  program  in  Chapter  7  except  for  the  system  locations 
accessed  in  lines  50  and  60. 
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Chapter  7:  ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMING 

For  the  Revision  Level  2  ROMs,  item  2,  Top  of  Core  discussion  should  read  as 
follows: 

2.  Top  of  MEMORY.  Memory  locations  134  and  135  contain  the  pointer  to  the 
top  of  memory.  On  8K  CBMs  this  value  is  8192.  You  can  temporarily  set  the  top  of 
memory  pointer  to  a  lower  address,  thereby  reserving  a  number  of  bytes  from  the  new 
pointer  value  to  the  actual  top  of  memory  for  storage  of  an  assembly  language  program. 
To  set  the  pointer,  say,  down  1000  bytes,  you  will  need  to  store  the  value  7192  (8192- 
1000)  converted  into  low,  high  address  order,  e.g.: 

High  Low 

71 92,0  =  1018,6-1016  =  28,0  and  18,6  =  24,0 

So  24  is  to  be  stored  at  location  134  (low  byte),  and  28  is  to  be  stored  at  location  135 
(high  byte).  The  following  instructions  can  be  used: 

IB  RL=PEEK<134>  :flH=PEEKi:i35>  :       REM  SAVE  CURRENT  POINTER 
20  POKE  132, 24: POKE  135,28:  REM  TOP  OF  CORE  NOW  =  7192 


100  POKE  134, flL: POKE  135, AH:         REM  RESTORE  POINTER 
110  END 

Chapter  7:  USR 

Since  the  accumulator  is  maintained  in  different  system  locations  on  the  Revision 
Level  2  ROMs,  the  accumulator  description  will  read  as  described  below. 

The  parameter  value  is  passed  to  the  USR  subroutine  in  system  locations  that 
function  as  a  floating  point  accumulator  (FAC)  for  all  functions.  The  FAC  resides  in  six 
bytes  from  memory  locations  176  to  181  (80,^-85,^).  The  FAC  has  the  following  for- 
mat: 

Memory  location:      176        177       178       179       180        181  (FAC 


1 

Fraction 

11 
1 
1 

Sign 

Floating 
Point) 


Exponent  A 

■  0  =  positive 

-1  =  negative 

Like  floating  point  variables,  the  exponent  is  stored  in  excess  128  format,  and  the  frac- 
tion is  normalized  with  the  high-order  bit  of  byte  177  (the  high-order  byte  of  the  frac- 
tion) set  to  1.  The  difference  between  this  format  and  the  variable  format  is  that  the 
high-order  1  bit  is  present  in  byte  177  of  the  FAC.  An  extra  byte  (181)  is  used  to  hold 
the  sign  of  the  fraction.  (This  is  done  for  ease  of  manipulation  by  the  functions  that  use 
the  FAC.) 


1.  PET  User  Notes,  Volume  1,  Issue  6,  Sept.-Oct.  1978,  p.  14,  "Cassette  File  Usage  Summary"  by  Jim  Butter- 
field. 

2.  Best  of  the  PET  Gazette,  p.  38,  "On  Data  Files"  by  Michael  Richter. 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Description 

Page  C 

(0-255) 

USR  Function  Locations 

u 

nnnA 
uuuu 

76 

4C 

Constant  6502  JMP  instruction 

1-2 

0001-0002 

826 

033A 

User  address  jump  vector 

Terminal  1  /O  Maintenance 

3 

0003 

0 

00 

Active  input  device  number 

(O^keyboard) 

4 

0004 

0 

00 

No.  of  nulls  to  print  after  CR/LF 

(O=normal) 

5 

0005 

0 

00 

Cursor  position  for  POS  function  (0-255) 

6 

0006 

127 

7F 

Termmal  width  (unused) 

7 

0007 

127 

7F 

Limit  for  scanning  source  columns 

fi  Lni  iQpHl 
\u  1 1  u  ocuy 

8 

0008 

60 

3C 

Line  number  storage  preceding  buffer 

9 

0009 

3 

03 

Constant 

10-89 

OOOA-0059 

48 

30 

LJ^OIV^  llipul  Milt;  UUIIcl    \00  Uylcoi 

90 

005A 

0 

00 

General  counter  for  BASIC 

91 

005B 

0 

00 

nplimitpr  flan  fnr  niintp  mnHp  Qnan 

U/CMIMIICI     lldVJ    l\J\    l^^UULt;    1  1  lUUC  OOOII 

92 

005C 

255 

FF 

Input  buffer  pointer  general  counter 

Evaluation  of  Variables 

93 

005D 

0 

00 

Flag  for  dimensioned  variables 

94 

005E 

0 

00 

Flag  for  variable  type: 

00=numeric 

FF=string 

95 

005F 

0 

00 

Flag  for  numeric  variable  type: 

00=floating  point 

80=integer 

96 

0060 

0 

00 

Flag  to  allow  reserved  words  in  strings 

and  remarks 

97 

0061 

0 

00 

Flag  to  allow  subscripted  variable 

98 

0062 

0 

00 

Flag  for  input  type: 

0=INPUT 

64=GET 

152=READ 

99 

0063 

0 

00 

Flag  sign  of  TAN  function 

100 

0064 

0 

00 

Flag  to  suppress  output: 

-F  normal 

suppressed 

101 

0065 

104 

68 

Index  to  next  available  descriptor 

102-103 

,0066-0067 

101 

0065 

Pointer  to  last  string  temporary 

104-111 

0068-006F 

2 

0002 

Table  of  double-byte  descriptors  that 

point  to  variables  (8  bytes) 

112-113 

0070-0071 

14525 

38BD 

Indirect  index  #1 

114-115 

0072-0073 

62983 

F607 

Indirect  index  #2 

116 

0074 

1 

01 

Pseudo-register  for  function  operands 

(6  bytes) 

117 

0075 

234 

EA 

118 

0076 

0 

00 

119 

0077 

0 

00 

120 

0078 

0 

00 

121 

0079 

0 

00 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Data  BASIC  Storage  Maintenance 

122-123 

UU/A-UU/D 

1 UZD 

0401 

Pointsr  to  stsrt  ot  tGxt 

1 24- 1 25 

00/C-(A)/L> 

r»7Q  A 

u/yrt 

Pointer  to  st3rt  of  variabiss 

126-127 

00/t-UU/r 

UO  1  o 

Pointer  to  end  of  vsriables 

128-129 

0080-0081 

2231 

Uob/ 

Pointer  to  end  of  arrays 

130-131 

UUo^-UUoo 

Q1  QO 

t5 1  y.i 

Pointer  to  start  of  strings  (moving  down) 

132-133 

00o4-UUob 

81 91 

1  rrr 

Pointer  to  end  of  strings  (top  of  available 

nAiViJ 

1 34- 1 35 

UUoo-UUo/ 

o  1  yz 

2000 

Pointer  to  limit  of  BASIC  memory 

1 36- 1 37 

oooo-uoyy 

2000 

Line  number  of  current  fine  being 

executed 

1  QQ  1  QQ 

1  oo- 1  jy 

1 1 0 

006 E 

Line  number  for  last  1  ine  executed 

before  CONT 

1  An  ^A'\ 

1922 

0782 

Pointer  to  next  line  to  be  executed  after 

CONT 

142-1 43 

UUOt-UUOr 

1 1 50 

047E 

Line  number  of  current  DATA  line 

144-145 

0090-uuy  1 

1879 

Poirttar  tn  mirront  PIATA  linP 
rUtilld  lU  L.UIICHI  urA  1  r\  iMic 

146-147 

ooy^-ooyo 

1  o 

uuuu 

Movt  riAXA  item  uuithin  linp 

148-149 

0094-0090 

cjy 

uuoy 

Current  variable  name 

150-151 

0096-0097 

2032 

men 

Pointer  to  current  variable 

152-153 

0098-0099 

2032 

07  FO 

rointer  to  next  run.  .  .  incai  vdridutc 

154-155 

009A-009B 

31999 

7CFF 

Pointer  to  current  operator  in  ROM  table 

156 

009C 

0 

00 

Mask  for  current  logical  operator 

157-158 

009D-009E 

898 

0382 

Pointer  to  user  function  FN  definition 

159-160 

009F-0OA0 

104 

0068 

Pointer  to  a  string  description 

161 

00  A 1 

221 

DD 

Length  of  string 

162 

00A2 

3 

03 

Constant  used  by  garbage  collection 

routine 

163 

00A3 

76 

4C 

Constant  6502  JMP  instruction 

164-165 

00A4-00A5 

0 

0000 

Jump  vector  for  user  function  FN 

166-171 

00A6-00AB 

129 

81 

Floating  point  accumulator  #3  (6  bytes) 

172-173 

OOAC-OOAD 

0 

00 

Block  transfer  pointer  #1 

174-175 

OOAt-OUAh 

0 

Block  transfer  pointer  #2 

176-181 

OOBO-OObb 

Floating  point  accumulator  (FAC)4t1' 

xo  uyiesj 

u 

(\C\ 

1  7f;     r\nOn     Pvnon<ant  4-1  9ft 

n 
u 

1  /  /  UUd  I   rraciion  iviod  rioaiing 

0 

00 

1 7fl    nnR9  Frartinn 

0 

00 

179  00B3  Fraction  MSB  Integer 

0 

00 

180  00B4  Fraction  LSB 

0 

00 

181   0085  Sign  of  fraction  (0  if  zero  or 

positive.  —1  if  negative) 

182 

00B6 

0 

00 

Copy  of  FAC  4^1  sign  of  fraction 

183 

00B7 

0 

00 

Counter  for  number  of  bits  to  shift  to 

normalize  FAC  #1 

184-189 

00B8-008D 

0 

00 

Floating  point  accumulator  #2  (6  bytes) 

190 

OOBE 

0 

00 

Overflow  byte  for  floating  argument 

191 

OOBF 

0 

00 

Copy  of  FAC  #2  sign  of  fraction 

192-193 

00C0-00C1 

258 

0102 

Conversion  pointer 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Description 

RAM  Subroutines 

194-199 

00C2-00C7 

230 

E6 

Routine  to  fetch  next  BASIC  character 

200 

00C8 

173 

AD 

Entry  to  refetch  current  character 

201-202 

00C9-00CA 

1929 

0789 

Pointer  to  source  text 

203-223 

201 

C9 

Work  area  for  RND  function 

OS  Page  Zero  Storage 

224-225 

OOEO-0OE1 

33728 

83C0 

Pointer  to  start  of  line  where  cursor  is 

flashing 

226 

00E2 

0 

00 

Column  position  where  cursor  is  flash- 

ing (0-79) 

227-228 

33792 

8400 

Utility  pointer 

229-230 

OOE5-0OE6 

1929 

0789 

End  of  current  program 

231-233 

\J\JC  1  UUCa 

254 

rt 

Utility 

234 

OOEA 

0 

00 

Flag  for  quote  mode.  O  =  not  quote  mode 

235-237 

1 92 

CO 

Utility 

238 

OOEE 

0 

00 

No.  of  characters  m  current  file  name 

239 

OOEF 

5 

05 

Current  logical  file  number 

240 

00  FO 

255 

FF 

GPIB  primary  address 

241 

00F1 

63 

3F 

GPIB  device  number 

242 

00  F2 

39 

27 

Max.  no.  of  characters  on  current  line 

(39.79) 

243-244 

634 

027A 

Pointer  to  start  of  current  tape  buffer 

(634  or  826) 

245 

00F5 

23 

17 

Lme  number  where  cursor  is  flashmg 

(0-24) 

246 

00  F6 

10 

OA 

1  / 0  storage 

'47-248 

00F7-00F8 

1 024 

0400 

OS  pointer  to  program 

1 '49- 2 50 

noFQ-DnFA 

\J\J\  ^  \J\J\  r\ 

31 00 

0C1 C 

Pointer  to  current  file  name 

^0  1 

OOFB 

u 

00 

Number  of  Insert  keys  pushed  to  go 

00  FC 

g 

09 

Serial  bit  shift  word 

253 

00  FD 

0 

00 

Number   of   blocks   remaining  to 

read  /  write 

254 

OOFE 

0 

09 

Serial  word  buffer 

255 

OOFF 

243 

F3 

Overflow  byte  for  binary  to  ASCII  con- 

versions 

Page  1 

(256-511) 

25a-up 

01 00- up 

32 

20 

Tape  read  working  storage  (up  to  511) 

and  conversion  stg 

256-318  For  error  correction  in  tape 

reads  (62  bytes) 

256-266  Binary  to  ASCII  conversion 

(1  1  bytes) 

51 1-down 

OlFF-down 

0 

00 

Stack  (down  to  256) 

Page  2-3 

(512-1023) 

OS  Working  Storage 

512-514 

0200-0202 

3801352 

3 AO 108 

24-hour  clock  incremented  every  1/60 

second  (jiffy).  Resets  every  5.184.000 

jiffies  (24  hours).  Stored  in  low  to 

high  order. 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexsdecimsl 

Decimal 

nOXBUOCIfllBI 

51 5 

0203 

255 

FF 

r\  irrpnt  i  if f \/ 
uuiiniii  jiriy. 

255~no  ksy 

516 

0204 

Q 

00 

oioLUo  Ui  omri  r.t;y . 

n —  nnchiftpH  Mjnt 
U —  UI  lal  1  i  1 IKU  \Up; 

1=shifted  (down) 

K 1 7  KID 

o/ y  1  D 

Secondary  jiffy  clock 

519 

n9n7 

R9 
DZ 

34 

Interrupt  driver  flag  for  cassette  #  1  ON 

switch 

ozu 

UzUcS 

0 

uu 

Interrupt  driver  flag  for  cassette  #2  ON 

switch 

521 

0209 

255 

fip 

Keyswitch  PIA 

0/1  ii 

020A 

00 

Utility 

523 

020B 

0 

00 

i/U  Tiag. 

0  =  LOAD 

1  =VERIFY 

524 

020C 

0 

00 

I/O  status  byte 

525 

020D 

0 

00 

Number  of  characters  in  keyboard  buffer 

(0  to  9) 

526 

020E 

0 

00 

Plan     tn     inHi(^atP     rp\/pr<;p     fiplH  nn 

i  r\  —  nr\rma  1 1 
\U  —  r  lUl  1 1 1d  If 

527-536 

020F-0218 

85 

55 

l^pvhnarH  hiiffpr  (10  hvtp*?) 
ixcyuuuiu  uuiit^i  \iu  L/yLco/ 

537-538 

0219-021 A 

34048 

8500 

Hardware  interrupt  vector 

539-540 

021 B-021C 

0 

0000 

6502  BRK  instruction  interrupt  vector 

541 -546 

0210-0222 

Input  routine  storage  (6  bytes) 

1 3 

OD 

542  021 E  No.  of  characters  on  screen 

547 

0223 

255 

FF 

line 
Key  image 

1 

01 

Flag  for  cursor  enable: 

0  =  Enable 

1  =Disable 

1 1 

UD 

Counter  to  flip  cursor  (20  to  1) 

550 

0226 

•39 

20 

Copy  of  character  at  current  cursor  posi- 

tion 

551 

0227 

0 

00 

Flag  for  cursor  on/off: 

O=cursor  moved 

1  —  UI  11  lis  o Idl  IcU 

552 

0228 

0 

00 

Flag  for  tape  write 

553-577 

0229-0241 

High  byte  of  screen  line  addresses 

553-559=128  (lines  1-7) 

560-565  =  129  (lines  8-13) 

566-572  =  130  (lines  14-20) 

573-577  =  131  (lines  21-25) 

578-587 

0242-024B 

5 

05 

Table  of  logical  numbers  of  open  files 

588-597 

024C-0255 

5 

05 

Table  of  device  numbers  of  open  files 

598-607 

0256-025F 

255 

FF 

Table  of  secondary  address  modes  of 

open  files 

608 

0260 

0 

00 

Flag  for  input  source: 

O=keyboard  buffer 

1  =screen  memory 

609 

0261 

0 

00 

I/O  utility 

610 

0262 

1 

01 

Number  of  open  files  (index  into  tables) 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

61 1 

0263 

0 

00 

Default   input   device  number 

to — keyboara) 

612 

0264 

3 

03 

Default  output  device  number 

(3=screen) 

fii  "5 

UZDO 

u 

uu 

Tape  parity  byte 

0  1  ^ 

UZDO 

0 

An 

I/O  utility 

61 5 

0267 

0 

00 

I/O  utility 

616 

0268 

0 

00 

Byte  pointer  in  filename  transfer 

617 

0269 

0 

00 

I/O  utility 

618 

026A 

255 

FF 

I/O  utility 

619 

026B 

0 

00 

I/O  utility 

Ron 

Q 

AQ 

Serial  bit  count 

621 

UZDU 

n 

AA 

Count  of  redundant  tape  blocks 

622 

026E 

A 

\j 

AA 
UU 

Tape  utility 

623 

026 F 

Q 

00 

Cycle  counter  flip  for  eacfi  bit  read  from 

tape 

624 

0270 

0 

00 

Countdown  synctironization  on  tape 

write 

625 

0271 

0 

00 

Tape  buffer  1  index  to  next  cfiaracter 

626 

0272 

00 

Tape  buffer  2  index  to  next  character 

627 

0273 

00 

Countdown  syncfironization  on  tape 

read 

628 

0274 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  bit/byte  tape  error 

629 

0275 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  tape  error 

0— first  half-byte  marker  not  written 

630 

0276 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  tape  error 

0=2nd  half-byte  marker  not  written 

/Tape  dropout  counter 

Do  1 

u 

00 

Tape  dropout  counter 

632 

0278 

128 

80 

Flag  for  tape  read  current  function 

633 

0279 

9 

09 

Checksum  utility 

634-825 

027A-0339 

1 

01 

Tape  buffer  for  cassette  #1  (192  bytes) 

826-1017 

033A-03F9 

173 

AD 

Tape  buffer  for  cassette  *2  (192  bytes) 

lUl  o-lU/io 

UorA-Uorr 

28 

1C 

Utility  space /unused. 

Page  4-32 

(1024-8191) 

1024-8191 

0400- 1FFF 

0 

00 

User  program  area 

Page  33-128  18192-32767) 

8192-32767 

2000-7FFF 

0 

00 

Expansion  RAtVI 

Page  129-144 

(32768-36863) 

32768-36863 

8000-8FFF 

12 

OC 

TV  RAM 

32768-33767  Display  memory 

(1000  bytes) 

Page  145-192 

(36864-49151) 

36864-49151 

9000-BFFF 

0 

00 

Expansion  ROM 

Page 

193-232  BASIC 

(49152-59391) 

Pointers  to  BASIC  Routines 

49152-49153 

C000-C001 

50973 

C71D 

Pointer  -1  to  END" 

49154-49155 

C002-C003 

50760 

C648 

Pointer  -1  to  FOR 

49156-49157 

C004-C005 

52277 

CC35 

Pointer  -1  to  NEXT 

'    These  memory  locations  contain  the  address  of  the  byte  preceding  the  specified  BASIC  routines. 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

49158-49159 

C006-C007 

51183 

C73F 

Pointer  -1  to  DATA 

49160-49161 

C008-C009 

51909 

CAC5 

Pointer  -1  to  INPUT* 

49162-49163 

COOA-COOB 

51935 

CADE 

Pointer  -1  to  INPUT 

49164-49165 

COOC-COOD 

53104 

CF70 

Pointer  —1  to  DIM 

49166-49167 

COOE-COOF 

52003 

CB23 

Pointer  —1  to  READ 

49168-49169 

C010-C011 

51356 

C89C 

Pointer  —  1  to  LET 

49170-49171 

C012-C013 

51100 

C79C 

Pointer  —1  to  GOTO 

49172-49173 

G014-C015 

51060 

C774 

Pointer  —  1  to  RUN 

49174-49175 

C016-C017 

51231 

C81F 

Pointer  —1  to  IF 

49176-49177 

C018-C019 

50966 

C70C 

Pointer  —1  to  RESTORE 

49178-49179 

C01A-C01B 

51071 

C77F 

Pointer  —1  to  GOSUB 

49180-49181 

C01C-C01D 

51145 

C7C9 

Pointer  -1  to  RETURN 

49182-49183 

CO  IE-CO  IF 

51250 

C832 

Pointer  —  1  to  REM 

49184-49185 

C020-C021 

50971 

C71B 

Pointer  —1  to  STOP 

49186-49187 

C022-C023 

51266 

C842 

Pointer  —  1  to  ON 

49188-49189 

C024-C025 

55041 

D701 

Pointer  —1  to  WAIT 

49190-49191 

C026-C027 

65492 

FFD4 

Pointer  —1  to  LOAD 

49192-49193 

C028-C029 

65495 

FFD7 

Pointer  —1  to  SAVE 

49194-49195 

C02A-C02B 

65498 

FFDA 

Pnintpr  —1  tn  VFRIFY 

49196-49197 

C02C-C02D 

53908 

D294 

Pnintfir   1  tn  HFP 

ruiiiLui      1  Lu  L/cr 

49198-49199 

C02E-C02F 

55032 

D6F8 

Pnintpr  — 1  tn  Pfll^F 

49200-49201 

C030-C031 

51582 

C97E 

Pnintor  —1  tn  PRIWTit 
rUMiici       1   LU  rnii\i  tt 

49202-49203 

C032-C033 

51614 

C99E 

Pointer  -1  to  PRINT 

49204-49205 

C034-C035 

51012 

C744 

Pointer  -1  to  CONT 

49206-49207 

C036-C037 

50599 

C5A7 

Pointer  -1  to  LIST 

49208-49209 

C038-C039 

51055 

C76F 

Pointer  -1  to  CLR 

49210-4921 1 

C03A-C03B 

51588 

C984 

Pointer  -1  to  CMD 

49212-49213 

C03C-C03D 

65501 

FFDD 

Pointer  -1  to  SYS 

49214-4921 5 

C03E-C03F 

65471 

FFBF 

Pointer  -1  to  OPEN 

49216-49217 

C040-C041 

65474 

FFC2 

Pointer  -1  to  CLOSE 

49218-49219 

C042-C043 

51870 

CA9E 

Pointer  -1  to  GET 

49220-49221 

C044-C045 

50512 

C550 

Pointer  -1  to  NEW 

49222-49223 

C046-C047 

56075 

DBOB 

Pointer  to  SGN" 

49224-49225 

C048-C049 

56222 

DB9E 

Pointer  to  INT 

49226-49227 

C04A-C04B 

56106 

DB2A 

Pointer  to  ABS 

49228-49229 

C04C-C04D 

0 

0000 

Pointer  to  USR  pointer 

49230-49231 

C04E-C04F 

53860 

D264 

Pointer  to  FRE 

49232-49233 

C050-C051 

53893 

D285 

Pointer  to  PCS 

49234-49235 

C052-C053 

56868 

DE24 

Pnintpr  to  *^nR 

40236-49237 

C054-C055 

57157 

DF45 

Pointer  to  RND 

49238-49239 

C056-C057 

55487 

D8BF 

Pointer  to  LOG 

49240-49241 

C058-C059 

56992 

DEAO 

Pnintpr  tn  FXP 

49242-49243 

COoA-CUOD 

57246 

DF9E 

Pointer  to  COS 

49244-49245 

C05C-C05D 

57253 

DFA5 

Pointer  to  SIN 

49246-49247 

C05E-C05F 

57326 

DFEE 

Pointer  to  TAN 

49248-49249 

C060-C061 

57416 

E048 

Pointer  to  ATN 

49250-49251 

C062-C063 

55014 

D6E6 

Pointer  to  PEEK 

49252-49253 

C064-C065 

54868 

D654 

Pointer  to  LEN 

49254-49255 

C066-C067 

54089 

D349 

Pointer  to  STR$ 

49256-49257 

C068-C069 

54917 

D685 

Pointer  to  VAL 

49258-49259 

C06A-C06B 

54883 

D663 

Pointer  to  ASC 

49260-49261 

C0eC-C06D 

54724 

D5C4 

Pointer  to  CHR$ 

49262-49263 

C06E-C06F 

54744 

D5D8 

Pointer  to  LEFT$ 

"    These  memory  locations  contain  the  address  of  the  first  byte  of  the  specified  BASIC  routines. 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

49264-49265 

C070-C071 

54788 

D604 

Pointer  to  RIGHTS 

49266-49267 

C072-C073 

54799 

D60F 

Pointer  to  MID$ 

49268-57343 

C074-DFFF 

BASIC  Routines 

Starting  Address  Function 

49836 

C2AC 

FOR,  ,  ,  NEXT  stack 

check 

49882 

C2DA 

Insert  line  space 

marker 

49949 

C31D 

Stack  overflow  check 

50007 

C357 

Error  message 

abort 

50057 

C389 

READY 

50068 

C394 

Execute  line 

50092 

C3AC 

Handle  new  line 

50224 

C430 

Rechain  lines  after 

insert/delete 

50274 

C462 

Input  line 

50297 

C479 

Get  character  from 

input  line 

50317 

C48D 

Keyword  encoder 

50466 

C522 

L ine  number 

search 

50513 

C551 

NEW 

50586 

C59A 

Set  pointer  to  start 

of  program 

50600 

C5A8 

LIST 

50761 

C649 

FOR.  .  .NEXT 

50869 

C6B5 

Statement  processor 

50930 

C6F2 

Statement  execute 

50957 

C70D 

RESTORE 

50972 

C71C 

STOP 

50974 

C71E 

END 

51013 

C745 

CONT 

51056 

C770 

CLR 

51061 

C775 

RUN 

51072 

C780 

GOSUB 

51101 

C79D 

GOTO 

51 146 

C7CA 

RETURN 

51 184 

C7F0 

DATA 

51198 

C7FE 

Next  line  scan 

51232 

C820 

IF 

51251 

C833 

REM 

51267 

C843 

ON.  .  ,  GOTO/GOSUB 

51299 

C863 

Number  fetch 

51357 

C89D 

LET  = 

51484 

C91C 

Digit  check 

51583 

C97F 

PRINT* 

51589 

C985 

CMD 

51615 

C99F 

PRINT 

51751 

CA27 

Print  string 

51780 

CA44 

Print  character 

51831 

CA77 

Input  data  error 

51871 

CA9F 

GET 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

51910 

CAC6 

1  MDI  i~r 

51936 

CAED 

INPUT 

51991 

CB17 

Input  prompt 

52004 

CB24 

READ 

52242 

CC12 

Error  messages 

52278 

CC36 

NEXT 

52370 

CC92 

Format  checker 

52408 

CCB8 

Expression  evaluator 

52538 

CD3A 

Stack  argument 

52637 

CD9D 

Symbol  evaluator 

52668 

CDBC 

Pi 

53105 

CF71 

DIM 

53207 

CFD7 

Variable  table 

look-up 

53415 

D0A7 

Floating-to-integer 

53860 

D264 

FRE 

53880 

D278 

Integer-to-floating 

53893 

D285 

POS 

53909 

D295 

DEF 

54089 

D349 

STR$ 

54724 

D5C4 

CHR$ 

54744 

D5D8 

LEFTS 

54788 

D604 

RIGHTS 

54799 

D60F 

MID$ 

54868 

D654 

LEN 

54883 

D663 

ASC 

54917 

D685 

VAL 

55014 

D6E6 

PEEK 

55033 

D6F9 

POKE 

55042 

D702 

WAIT 

55080 

D728 

Subtraction 

55103 

D73F 

Addition 

55487 

D8BF 

LOG 

55552 

D900 

Multiplication 

55646 

D95E 

Load  number  to 

AFAC 

55650 

D962 

Load  variable  to 

AFAC 

55780 

D9E4 

Division 

55924 

DA74 

Load  Accumulator 

(FAC) 

55928 

DA78 

Load  variable  to  FAC 

55979 

DAAB 

Store  variable  from 

FAC 

56075 

DBOB 

SGN 

56106 

DB2A 

ABS 

56222 

DB9E 

INT 

56868 

DE24 

SCR 

56878 

DE2E 

Raise  AFAC  to 

power  FAC 

56992 

DEAO 

EXP 

57157 

DF45 

RND 

57246 

DF9E 

COS 

57253 

DFA5 

SIN 

57326 

DFEE 

TAN 

460 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

E000-E7FF 

ScTGGn  Editor 

3t8rtinQ  Address  Function 

57416  E048  ATN 

57525  E0B5      Initialize  BASIC 

system 

57910  E236      Clear  screen 

57981  E27D     Character  fetch 

58004-58986 

E294-E66A 

Video  driver 

58282  E3AA     Scroll  processor 

58346  E3EA     Video  display  routine 

58185  E349      Quote  mode  ($EA) 

switcher 

58346  E3EA     Print  character 

58713  E559      Scroll  1  line 

58758  E586      Interrupt  Request 

(IRQ! 

OOOO  1    iJOyJ  '  £- 

FfifiR-Ffi84 

Int6rrupt  hsndlGr 

Clock  upd6t6 

cqi  qq  RQO07 

L  /  or  u  /  JD 

KGyboBrd  sc3n 

F7Sr-F7r)4. 

Ksybosrd  sncodiriQ  tsbiG 

Page  233-24 

)  I/O  Ports  and  E 

xpansion  I/O  (PI 

Vs  an(j  VIA)  {59392-61439} 

KAuhnarH  PIA  (R9dOR-B941  1 ) 

59408 

E810 

233 

E9 

I/O  Port  A  and  Data  Direction  register 

59409 

E81 1 

60 

3C 

Control  Register  A  —  screen  blanking 

52  =  Screen  off  (blanked) 

60— Screen  on 

59410 

E812 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  B  and  Data  Direction  register 

255  =  all  keys  except: 

254=RVS  key 

253  =  key 

251  =SPACE  key 

247=  <  key 

59411 

E813 

61 

3D 

Control  Register  B  —  #1  cassette  motor 

53  =  motor  on 

61  =  motor  off 

IEEE  Pnrt  PIA  (59424-59427) 

59424 

E820 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  and  Data  Direction  register 

PEEK  (59424)  reads  input  data. 

59425 

E821 

188 

BC 

Control  Register  A  —  set  output  line  CA2 

POKE  59425,52  =  low 

POKE  59425,60=high 

59426 

E822 

255 

FF 

t  /O  P^~irt  R  anrl  riat^^  r^iro^tinn  ronict/ur 
1  /  \J  rUIL  D  OMU  VJaVo  l_/llcL-LILJil  luyioit^^i 

POKE  59426.data  writes  output  data 

POKE  59426,255  before  a  read  to  Port  A 

59427 

E823 

60 

3C 

Control  Register  B  —  set  output  line  CB2 

POKE  59427,52  =  low 

POKE  59427,60  =  high 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Parallel  User  Port  VIA 

(59456-59471) 

59456 

E840 

254 

FE 

1  /O  Pnrt  R 

207= #2  cassette  motor  on 

223= #2  cassette  motor  off 

WAIT  59456,23,23  waits  for  vertical 

rstrscG  of  displdy 

Bit  1  =PB1  (NFRD  on  IEEE  connector)  out- 
put line 

Kit  J  —  rDo  iM  1  In  on  icLL  connecior^  oui- 

rvi  Lt  lino 

[JU  I  Milt: 

59457 

E841 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  with  handshaking 

59458 

E842 

30 

IE 

Data  Direction  register  for  I/O  Port  B 

59459 

E843 

0 

00 

Data  Direction  register  for  I/O  Port  A 
For  each  bit  1=output,  0=input 
=0  all  input 
=255  all  output 

59460-59461 

E844-E845 

25248 

62A0 

fl  r\\Ai  hinhnrHorl  RoaH  Timor    1  CoijntPr' 
w ,  iiiuiiuiuci  /  ncou    iiiiici     1  v-*^juMLdi 

write  to  Timer  1  Latch  and  (high  byte) 
initiate  count 

59462-59463 

E846-E847 

65381 

FF65 

(Low,  high  order)  Read  Timer  1  Latch 

59464 

E848 

113 

71 

Read  Timer  2  Counter  low  byte  and  reset 
interrupt;  write  to  Timer  2  low  byte 
PEEK  (59464}  Clock  decrements  every 
microsecond 

POKE  59464,n  sets  SR  rate  of  shift  from 
high  (n=0)  to  low  (n  =  255)  for  music 
from  User  Port. 

59465 

E849 

200 

C8 

Read  Timer  2  Counter  high  byte;  write  to 
Timer  2  high  byte  and  reset  interrupt. 
PEEK  (59465)  Clock  decrements  every 
256  microseconds 

59466 

E84A 

1 

01 

Serial  I/O  Shift  register  (SR) 
rui\c  uy'^OD,  1 D  or  D  1  or  od  to  generate 

Qn  1  la ro  \A/^v/o  niitrMit   at   C^^O   fr\r  r^lavvinn 
oi^Udic  Wave  uuipui  di  \jO£.   iui  piayiny 

miici/^  fmm  1  Icor  Pi^irt 
IllUolU  MUill  LJool  rUll- 

59467 

COHD 

0 

00 

Auxiliary  Control  register. 
=  16  Sets  SR  to  free-running  mode  for 
music  from  User  Port. 
=0  for  proper  operation  of  tape  drive 

59468 

E84C 

14 

OE 

Peripheral  Control  register 
=  12  for  graphics  on  shifted  characters 
=  14  for  lower-case  letters  on  shifted 
characters 

59469 

E84D 

0 

00 

Interrupt  Flag  register 

59470 

E84E 

128 

80 

Interrupt  Enable  register 

59471 

E84F 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  without  handshaking 

Page  241-256  Operating 

System  (61440-65535) 

61622-61904 

F0B6-F1D0 

File  Control 

Starting  Address  Function 

61905-63532 

F1D1-F82C 

61905  F1D1     Get  a  character 
(without  cursor) 

61921  F1E1      Input  a  character 
(with  cursor) 
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Table  F-1.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  2  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

62002  F232 

Display  a  character 

62026  F24A 

Close  all  files 

62121  F2A9 

CLOSE 

62250  F32A 

STOP  search 

62278  F346 

Tape  playback 

62402  F3C2 

LOAD 

62481  F411 

Display  filename 

62515  F433 

Fetch  file  number 

62556  F45C 

Number  fetch 

62647  F4B7 

VERIFY 

62724  F504 

Fetch  filename 

62741  F515 

Fetch  tape  character 

0/ /Oo  roz.  1 

OPEN 

62824  F568 

Record  SAVE  routine 

62894  F5AE 

Tape  header  search 

62947  F5E3 

Clear  current  tape 

buffer 

62957  F5ED 

Write  tape  end  block 

63101  F67D 

Set  up  tape  end 

pointer 

63108  F684 

SYS 

63134  F69E 

SAVE 

63153  F6B1 

SAVE  memory  block 

on  cassette 

63273  F729 

Update  secondary 

jiffy  clock 

F82D-FD1 5 

Tape  Control 

63533-64789 

63582  F85E 

Check  for  cassette  on 

63615  F87F 

Tape  read  to  buffer 

63684  F8C4 

Write  block  to  tape 

63765  F915 

Interrupt  wait 

64824-65458 

FD38-FFB2 

Power-On  Diagnostics 

64824  FD38 

System  reset 

SYS  (64824)  simu- 

lates power-on  reset 

64909  FD8D 

Reset  BASIC  (does 

not  affect  User  Pro- 

gram) 

64912  FD90 

EOT-buffer  compare 

65472-65516 

FFCO-FFEC 

Jump  Vectors 

65472-65474 

FFC0-FFC2 

76 

62753 

4C 

F521 

JMP  OPEN 

65475-65477 

FFC3-FFC5 

76 

62121 

4C 

F2A9 

JMP  CLOSE 

65487-65489 

FFCF-FFD1 

76 

61921 

4C 

F1E1 

JMP  RDT 

65490-65492 

FFD2-FFD4 

76 

62002 

4C 

F232 

JMP  WRT 

65493-65495 

FFD5-FFD7 

76 

62402 

4C 

F3C2 

JMP  LOAD 

65496-65498 

FFD8-FFDA 

76 

63134 

4C 

F69E 

JMP  SAVE 

65499-65501 

FFDB-FFDD 

76 

62647 

4C 

F4B7 

JMP  VERIFY 

65502-65504 

FFDE-FFED 

76 

63108 

4C 

F684 

JMP  SYS 

65508-65510 

FFE4-FFE6 

76 

61905 

4C 

F1D1 

JMP  GETC 

65514-65516 

FFEA-FFEC 

76 

63273 

4C 

F729 

JMP  Clock  Update 

65530-65535 

FFFA-FFFF 

6502  Interrupt  Vectors 

65530-65531 

FFFA-FFFB 

51808 

CA60 

Non-maskable  interrupt  (NMD 

65532-65533 

FFFC-FFFD 

64824 

FD38 

System  reset  (RESET) 

65534-65535 

FFFE-FFFF 

58987 

E66B 

Interrupt  request,  break  (IRQ-FBRK) 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Page  0 

(0-2551 

uon  ruiiiriiuii  uuud Liuiist 

0 

0000 

76 

4C 

Constant  6502  JMP  instruction 

1-2 

0001-0002 

826 

033A 

User  address  jump  vector 

Ev3lu3tion  of  Vdrisbifis  snd 

Torminsl  I/O  MBintonsncG 

3 

0003 

0 

00 

Search  character 

4 

0004 

0 

00 

Delimiter  flag  for  quote  mode  scan 

5 

0005 

255 

FF 

Input  buffer  pointer,  general 

counter 

6 

0006 

0 

00 

Flag  for  dimensioned  variables 

7 

0007 

0 

00 

Flag  for  variable  type: 

00=numeric 

FF==strlng 

8 

0008 

0 

00 

Flag  for  numeric  variable  type: 

O0=floating  point 

80==mteger 

9 

0009 

0 

00 

Flag  for  DATA  scan;  LIST  quote;  memory 

10 

OOOA 

0 

00 

Flag  to  allow  subscripted  variable;  FNx  flag 

1 1 

OOOB 

0 

00 

Flag  for  mput  type: 

0=INPUT 

64=GET 

152=READ 

12 

OOOC 

0 

00 

Flag  for  ATN  sign;  comparison  evaluation 

13 

OOOD 

0 

00 

Flag  to  suppress  output: 

+  normal 

-  suppressed 

14 

OOOE 

0 

00 

Current  I/O  device  for  prompt-suppress 

15 

OOOF 

40 

28 

Terminal  width  (unused) 

16 

0010 

30 

IE 

Limit  for  scanning  source  columns  (unused) 

17-18 

0011-0012 

828 

033C 

Basic  integer  address  (for  SYS.  GOTO,  etc.) 

19 

0013 

22 

16 

Index  to  next  available  descriptor 

20-21 

0014-0015 

19 

13 

Pointer  to  last  string  temporary 

22-29 

001 6-001 D 

2 

0002 

Table  of  double-byte  descriptions  that  point 

to  variables  (8  bytes) 

30-31 

001E-001F 

16451 

4043 

Indirect  index  #1 

32-33 

0020-0021 

261 19 

6607 

Indirect  index  #2 

34 

0022 

1 

01 

Pseudo-register  for  function 

operands  (6  bytes) 

35 

0023 

140 

8C 

36 

0024 

0 

00 

37 

0025 

0 

00 

38 

0026 

0 

00 

39 

0027 

0 

00 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

40-41 

0028-0029 

1025 

0401 

Pointer  to  start  of  BASIC  text 

42-43 

002A-002B 

1920 

0780 

Pointer  to  start  of  variables 

44-45 

002C-002D 

2032 

07  FO 

Pointer  to  en6  of  variables 

46-47 

0U2t-U0zr 

2191 

088F 

Pointer  to  end  of  arrays 

48-49 

0030-0031 

8192 

2000 

Pointer  to  start  of  strings  (moving  down) 

50-51 

0032-0033 

8191 

1FFF 

Pointer  to  end  of  strings  (top  of  available 

RAM) 

52-53 

0034-0035 

8192 

2000 

Pointer  to  limit  of  BASIC  memory 

54-55 

0036-0037 

2000 

07D0 

Current  line  number.  Log.  55=2  if  no 

program  yet  executed 

56-57 

0038-0039 

110 

006E 

Previous  line  number 

58-59 

003A-003B 

1897 

0769 

Pointer  to  next  line  to  be  executed  (for 

CONT) 

60-61 

003C-003D 

200 

OOCB 

Line  number  of  current  DATA  line 

62-63 

003E-003F 

1855 

073F 

Pointer  to  current  DATA  item 

txprGssion  tvdluSLion 

64-65 

0040-0041 

514 

0202 

INPUT  vector 

66-67 

0042-0043 

89 

0059 

Current  variable  name. 

68-69 

0044-0045 

2006 

07D6 

Pointer  to  current  variable 

70-71 

0046-0047 

2006 

07D6 

Pointer  to  current  FOR.  .  .  NEXT  variable 

72-73 

0048-0049 

1279 

04FF 

Pointer  to  current  operator  in  ROM  table 

74 

004A 

0 

00 

Mask  for  current  logical  operator 

75-76 

004B-004C 

62268 

F33C 

Pointer  to  user  function  FN  definition 

77-78 

0040-004E 

26531 

67A3 

Pointer  to  a  string  description 

79 

004F 

243 

F3 

Length  of  string 

80 

0050 

3 

03 

Constant  used  by  garbage  collection  routine 

81 

0051 

76 

4C 

Constant  6502  JMP  instruction 

82-83 

0052-0053 

0 

00 

Jump  vector  for  functions 

84-89 

0054-0059 

211 

D3 

Floating  point  accumulator  #3  16  bytesl 

90-91 

005A-005B 

0 

0000 

Block  transfer  pointer  #1 

92-93 

005C-005D 

0 

0000 

Block  transfer  pointer  #2 

94-99 

005E-0063 

Floating  point  accumulator  (FAC)  #1 

(6  bytes) 

0 

00 

94  005E  Exponent  +128 

0 

00 

95  005F  Fraction  MSB  Floating  Point 

0 

00 

96  0060  Fraction 

0 

00 

97  0061  Fraction  MSB  Integer 

0 

00 

98  0062  Fraction  LSB 

0 

00 

99  0063  Sign  of  fraction  (0  if  zero  or 

positive.     1  if  negative) 

100 

0064 

0 

00 

Copy  of  FAC  #1  sign  of  fraction 

101 

0065 

0 

00 

Counter  for  number  of  bits  to  shift  to  nor- 

malize FAC  *1 

102-107 

0066-006B 

0 

00 

Floating  point  accumulator  #2 

(6  bytes) 

108 

006C 

0 

00 

Overflow  byte  for  floating  argument 

109 

006D 

0 

00 

Copy  of  FAC  #2  sign  of  fraction 

110-111 

006E-006F 

258 

0102 

Conversion  pointer 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

RAM  Subroutines 

1 12-135 

0070-0087 

230 

E6 

Routine  to  fetch  next  BASIC  chsrocter 

173 

AD 

118  76  Entry  to  refetch  current  ch3r3cter 

1904 

0770 

1  19-170  77-7M  Pni ntpr  intn  ^mirrp  tovt 

136-140 

0088-008C 

128 

80 

Next  r8ndom  no.  in  storsQS  6nd  RND  work 

(jrea 

OS  Page  Zero  Storage 

141-143 

008D-008F 

398710 

061576 

^*-r    llwUI     (_,IUUt\    IIIUICMlclllt^tJ    CVciy      \  /  \-J\J  OCU 

nnH   (iiff\/l    Rp^iptt;  pv/prv  R  1 nOiH  iiffiPi 
vjiiu    \jiiiy/r    iAt:;oUlj   UVUiy    -J.  \  ^*-r,\J\JyJ  Jiiifcb 

124  hours)  StorGci  in  hiQh  to  low  ordGr 

144-145 

0090-0091 

58926 

E62E 

Hsrdwsro  intorrupt  vsctor 

146-147 

0092-0093 

64791 

FD17 

6502  BRK  instruction  intGrrupt  vGctor 

148-149 

0094-0095 

50057 

C389 

N IVI 1  intsrrupt  vGCtor 

150 

0096 

0 

00 

'-ifatiiQ  \A/rirH  QT  (1  h\/tpl 

OtalUo   vVUlU   Ol     \l  UyLC/ 

151 

0097 

255 

FF 

Mstrix  coordinstG  of  kGy  idsprGSSGd  3t  cur- 

TGnt  Jiffy. 

1  -ftO— kpv 
1    0\J —       y  , 

255~no  kcv 

152 

0098 

0 

00 

Status  of  SHIFT  kGy: 

0— unsfiiftGd  (up) 

1  =sfiifted  (down) 

153-154 

0099-009A 

65282 

FF02 

Corrsction  factor  for  clock 

155 

009B 

255 

FF 

Keyswitch  PIA:  STOP  and  RVS  flags 

156 

009C 

0 

00 

Timing  constant  buffer 

157 

009D 

0 

00 

i/0  flag: 

0^-LOAD 

1=VERIFY 

158 

009E 

0 

00 

NumbGr  of  chiaractcrs  in  kGyboard  buffer  (0 

to  9) 

159 

009F 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicatG  reverse  fieid  on  (0~norrTial) 

160 

OOAO 

0 

00 

IFFF  48R  oijtnnt  flan 

FF=cfiaracter  waiting 

161 

00  A 1 

13 

OD 

Byte  pointer  to  end  of  line  for  input 

162 

00A2 

0 

00 

t  Itilitii 

UTHI  ly 

163-164 

00A3-00A4 

11.  13 

OB,  OD 

Cursor  log  (row,  column) 

165 

00A5 

63 

3F 

IFFF  4fiR  niitrint  rharartpr  hnffor 
M-OO  UUipUl  L.1  Idl  aUlcl  UUIIt;! 

166 

00A6 

255 

FF 

Key  image 

167 

00A7 

1 

01 

Flag  for  cursor  enable' 

0=Enable 

1=Disable 

168 

00A8 

17 

1 1 

Counter  to  flip  cursor  (20  to  1) 

169 

00A9 

32 

20 

Copy  of  character  at  current  cursor  position 

170 

OOAA 

0 

00 

Flag  for  cursor  on/off: 

O=cursor  movGd 

1  =blink  started 

171 

OOAB 

0 

00 

Flag  for  tape  write 

172 

OOAC 

0 

00 

Flag  for  input  source: 

0=kGyboard  buffer 

1  =screen  memory 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

OS  Page  Zero  Storage  (Continued) 

1 73 

OOAD 

Q 

00 

1/0  utility:  X  save  flag 

1  74 

OOAE 

n  1 

U  I 

NumbGr  of  open  files  (index  into  tables) 

1  75 

OOAF 

u 

nn 

Default  input  device  number  (O^keyboard) 

1 76 

0080 

o 
o 

Default  output  device  number  (3=screenl 

1 77 

00B1 

u 

00 

Tape  parity  byte 

1 78 

00B2 

fi 
u 

00 

Flag  for  byte  received 

1 79 

00B3 

Q 

00 

t/0  utility 

1 80 

nni3/i 
uuts^ 

0 

00 

Tape  buffer  cfiaracter 

181 

An  of; 

0 

00 

Byte  pointer  in  filename  transfer 

1 82 

0086 

0 

00 

I/O  utility 

1 83 

00B7 

Q 

00 

Serial  bit  count 

1 84 

0088 

0 

00 

Tape  utility 

1  CSO 

0089 

0 

00 

Cycle  counter  —  flip  for  each  bit  read  from 

tape 

186 

OOBA 

0 

00 

Countdown  synchronization  on  tape  write 

187 

00B8 

0 

00 

Tape  buffer  1  index  to  next  character 

188 

OOBC 

0 

00 

Tape  buffer  2  index  to  next  character 

189 

OOBD 

0 

00 

niintHf"^\rt/n  Q\/nr'Krrini7;^tion  r\r\  t^inp  rP^H 

190 

OOBE 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  bit/byte  tape  error 

191 

OOBF 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  tape  error 

0=first  half-byte  marker  not  written 

192 

COCO 

0 

00 

Flag  to  indicate  tape  error 

0=2nd  haif-byte  marker  not  written 

193 

00C1 

0 

00 

Tape  dropout  counter 

194 

00C2 

0 

00 

Flag  for  cassette  read  current 

function 

0~scan  1  - 1  5— count 

1 95 

Q 

00 

Checksum  utility 

1  yu- 1  y ' 

33728 

83CD 

Pointer  to  start  of  line  where  cursor  is  flash- 
ing 

1 98 

Q 

00 

Column  position  where  cursor  Is  flashing 

(0-  79) 

1  yy-/uu 

(JUL  /-UUL.O 

33792 

8400 

Load  start  address;  utility  pointer 

u 

uuuu 

Load  end  address 

2Uo-zU4 

uUL.D-UU<^L 

uu 

Tape  timing  constants 

205 

OOCD 

0 

00 

Flag  for  Quote  mode 

Q=ij-)Q(i  Quote  mode 

206 

OOCE 

0 

00 

Flag  for  tape  read  timer  enable 

0=disabled 

207 

OOCF 

0 

00 

Flag  for  EOT  received  from  tape 

208 

OODO 

0 

00 

Read  character  error 

209 

0OD1 

0 

00 

No  of  characters  In  current  file  name 

210 

00D2 

4 

04 

Current  logical  file  number 

211 

00  D3 

255 

FF 

Current  secondary  address 

212 

00D4 

4 

04 

Current  device  number 

213 

00D5 

39 

27 

Current  screen  line  length  (39,  79) 

214-215 

00D6-00D7 

0 

0000 

Pointer  to  start  of  current  tape  buffer  (634  or 

826) 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

216 

00D8 

24 

1 8 

Line  number  where  cursor  is  flashing  (0-24) 

21 7 

00D9 

1 0 

OA 

I/O  storage:  last  key  input,  buffer 

checksum,  bit  buffer 

218-21 9 

nnnA-OODR 

0 

0000 

Pointer  to  current  file  name 

220 

OODC 

0 

00 

Number  of  Insert  keys  pushed  to  go 

221 

OODD 

0 

00 

Serial  bit  shift  word 

222 

OODE 

0 

00 

Number  of  blocks  remaining  to  read/write 

OODF 

0 

00 

Serial  word  buffer 

UUtU-UUrO 

High  byte  of  screen  line  addresses 

1 28 

80 

224-zJU=12o  (lines  1-/) 

1 29 

O  1 

zj1-zJd=  izy  (lines  o-lo) 

QO 
CSZ 

237-243=130  (lines  14-20} 

1 31 

244-248=131  (lines  21-25} 

249 

00F9 

0 

00 

Cassette  #1  status  switch 

250 

OOFA 

0 

00 

Cassette  #2  status  switch 

251-252 

OOFB-OOFC 

54144 

D380 

Tape  start  adclress 

253-255 

OOFD-OOFF 

243 

F3 

Utility 

Page  1  ( 

256-51  1) 

256-up 

0100-up 

32 

20 

Tape  read  working  storage  (up  to  511)  and 

conversion  storage 

256-318  For  error  correction  in  tape  reads 

(62  bytesl 

256-266  Binary  to  ASCII  conversion 

(11  bytes) 

51 1-down 

01  FF-down 

44 

2C 

Stack  (down  to  256) 

Page  2-3  (512-1023) 

512-592 

0900-0250 

BASIC  input  line  buffer  (80  bytes) 

1 2597 

3135 

512-513    0200-0201  Program  Counter 

DU 

32 

514           0202  Processor  status 

n 
u 

00 

515           0203  Accumulator 

1  71 

AB 

516           0204  X  index 

0 

00 

517           0205  Y  index 

0 

00 

518           0206  Stack  pointer 

15104 

3800 

519-520    0207-0208  User  modifiable  IRQ 

593-602 

0251-025A 

4 

04 

Table  of  logical  numbers  of  open  files 

603-612 

025B-0264 

4 

04 

Table  of  device  numbers  of  open  files 

613-622 

0265-026E 

255 

FF 

Table  of  secondary  address  modes  of  open 

files 

623-632 

026F-0278 

3 

03 

Keyboard  buffer  (10  bytes) 

633 

0279 

28 

1C 

Keyboard  utility 

634-825 

027A-0339 

28 

1C 

Tape  buffer  for  cassette  #1  (192  bytes) 

826-1017 

033A-03F9 

173 

AD 

Tape  buffer  for  cassette  #2  (192  bytes) 

1018-1019 

03FA-03FB 

59383 

E7F7 

Vector  for  Machine  Language  Monitor 

1020-1023 

03FC-03FF 

195 

C3 

Utility  space/unused 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

W^ll  1  ICil 

H  A  V  fi  ria/* !  m  A 1 

Decimal 

Ua  w  aj4a/^i  nriAl 
rlBXclUClrllllal 

OS  Page  Zero  Storage  (Continued) 

Page  4-128 

1024-32767) 

1024-32767 

0400-7FFF 

0 

00 

User  program  area  and  Expansion  RAM 

4K  PET:      1024-4095  0400-OFFF 

User  program  area 

/inQR  '^iiai     1  nAA  '7c.cc 
4ijyD-oZ  /  D  /      1  UUU-  / rrr 

Expansion  RAM 

8K  PET:      1024-8191  0400-lFFF 

User  program  area 

8192-32767  2000-7FFF 

Expansion  RAM 

16K  PET:  1024-16383  0400-3FFF 

User  program  area 

16384-32767  4000-7FFF 

Expansion  RAM 

32K  PET:  1024-32767  0400-7FFF 

User  program  area 

Page  129-144  (32768-36863) 

32768-36863 

8000-8FFF 

32 

20 

TV  RAM 

32768-33767  Display  memory  (1000  bytes) 

Page  145-192  (36864-491511 

36864-49151 

9000-BFFF 

144 

90 

Expansion  ROM 

Page  193-232  BASIC  (49152-593911 

Pointers  to  BASIC  Routines 

491 52-491 53 

C000-C001 

51008 

C740 

Pointer  -1  to  END' 

491 54-491 55 

C002-C003 

50775 

C657 

Pointer  -1  to  FOR 

491  5R-4.91  R7 

52255 

CC1F 

Pointer  -1  to  NEXT 

'-to  1  JO  M-CJ  1  OO 

51 199 

C7FF 

Pointer  -1  to  DATA 

AQ'l  Rn  AQ1  R  1 

4y  f  uu-'+y  1 D  1 

5 1 878 

CAA6 

Pointer  -1  to  INPUT* 

1  Dz-'t-y  1  Do 

5 1 904 

CACO 

Pointer  -1  to  INPUT 

1  P.A  AQ  1  RR 

Douyu 

CF62 

Pointer  -1  to  DIM 

AQ  1  Rfi  AQ  1  R7 
1  DO-'+y  1  D  / 

5 1  974 

CB06 

Pointer  --1  to  READ 

C010-C01  1 

51 372 

C8AC 

Pointer  --1  to  LET 

49170-49171 

C012-C013 

51116 

C7AC 

Pointer  -1  to  GOTO 

49172-49173 

C014-C015 

51076 

C784 

Pointer  -1  to  RUN 

49174-49175 

C016-C01  7 

51247 

C82F 

Pointer  - 1  to  IF 

49176-49177 

C018-C019 

50991 

C72F 

Pointer  -1  to  RESTORE 

49178-49179 

C01A-C01B 

51087 

C78F 

Pointer  -1  to  GOSUB 

49180-49181 

COIC-COID 

51161 

C7D9 

Pointer  --1  to  RETURN 

49182-49183 

C01E-C01F 

51266 

C842 

Pointer  -1  to  REM 

49184-49185 

C020-C021 

51006 

C73E 

Pointer  -1  to  STOP 

49186-49187 

C022-C023 

51282 

C852 

Pointer  -1  to  ON 

49188-49189 

C024-C025 

55055 

D70F 

Pointer  --1  to  WAIT 

49190-49191 

CQ26-C027 

65492 

FFD4 

Pointer  -1  to  LOAD 

49192-49193 

C028-C029 

65495 

FFD7 

Pointer  -1  to  SAVE 

49194-49195 

C02A-C02B 

65498 

FFDA 

Pointer  -1  to  VERIFY 

49196-49197 

C02C-C02D 

53900 

D28C 

Pointer  -1  to  DEE 

49198-49199 

C02E-C02F 

55046 

D706 

Pointer  -1  to  POKE 

49200-49201 

C030-C031 

51594 

C98A 

Pointer  -1  to  PRINT* 

Thtjse,'  niemury  locations  ':ont;)in  the  dddress  ul  thtj  bvle  pret  t'diny  Ihe  speoifn.'d  BASIC  routines 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimdl 

nSXaQBCinial 

• 

Decinisl 

ncAciiiouiif  lai 

Pointers  to  BASIC  Routines  (Continued) 

49202-49203 

C032-C033 

61626 

C9AA 

Pointer  --1  to  PRINT 

49204-49205 

C034-C035 

51050 

C76A 

Pointer  -1  to  CONT 

49206-49207 

C036-C037 

50612 

C5B4 

Pointer  -1  to  LIST 

49208-49209 

C038-C039 

50550 

C576 

Pointer  -1  to  CLR 

49210-4921 1 

C03A-C03B 

51600 

C990 

Pointer  -1  to  CMD 

49212-49213 

C03C-C03D 

65501 

FFDD 

Pointer  -1  to  SYS 

49214-49215 

C03E-C03F 

65471 

FFBF 

Pointer  -  1  to  OPEN 

49216-49217 

C040-C041 

65474 

FFC2 

Pointer  -1  to  CLOSE 

49218-49219 

C042-C043 

51836 

CA7C 

Pointer  -1  to  GET 

49220-49221 

C044-C045 

50522 

C55A 

Pointer  -1  to  NEW 

49222-49223 

C046-C047 

56133 

DB45 

Pointer  to  SGN  " 

49224-49225 

C048-C049 

56280 

DBD8 

Pointer  to  INT 

49226-49227 

C04A-C04B 

56164 

DB64 

Pointer  to  ABS 

49228-49229 

C04C-C04D 

0 

0000 

Pointer  to  USR  pointer 

49230-49231 

C04E-C04F 

53849 

D259 

Pointer  to  FRE 

49232-49233 

C050-C051 

53882 

D27A 

Pointer  to  POS 

49234-49235 

C052-C053 

56926 

DE5E 

Pointer  to  SQR 

49236-49237 

C054-C055 

57215 

DF7F 

Pointer  to  RND 

49238-49239 

C056-C057 

55542 

D8F6 

Pointer  to  LOG 

49240-49241 

C058-C059 

57050 

DEDA 

Pointer  to  EXP 

49242-49243 

C05A-C05B 

57304 

DFD8 

Pointer  to  COS 

49244-49245 

C05C-C05D 

57311 

DFDF 

Pointer  to  SIN 

49246-49247 

C05E-C05F 

57384 

E028 

Pointer  to  TAN 

49248-49249 

C060-C061 

57484 

E08C 

Pointer  to  ATN 

49250-49251 

C062-C063 

55016 

D6E8 

Pointer  to  PEEK 

54870 

D656 

Pointer  to  LEN 

49254-49255 

C066-C067 

54079 

D33F 

Pointer  to  STR$ 

49256-49257 

C068-C069 

54919 

D687 

Pointer  to  VAL 

49258-49259 

C06A-C06B 

54885 

D664 

Pointer  to  ASC 

49260-49261 

C06C-C06D 

54726 

D5C6 

Pointer  to  CHR$ 

49262-49263 

C06E-C06F 

54746 

D5DA 

Pointer  to  LEFTS 

49264-49265 

C070-C071 

54790 

D606 

Pointer  to  RIGHTS 

49266-49267 

C072-C073 

54801 

D61 1 

Pointer  to  MIDS 

49268-49297 

C074-C091 

Hierarchy  and  action  addresses  for  opera- 

tors 

49298-49553 

C092-C191 

Table  of  BASIC  keywords 

49554-49833 

C192-C2A9 

BASIC  error  messages 

BASIC  Routines 

Starting  Address  Function 

49834-59343 

C2AA-DFFF 

49834  C2AA     FOR.  ,  .  NEXT  stack 

cfteck 

49880  C2D8     Insert  line  space 

marker 

49947  C3 IB     Stack  overflow 

check 

49960  C328     Error  message 

abort 

50057  C389  READY 

50091  C3AB     Handle  new  line 

"    These  memory  locations  contain  the  address  of  the  first  byte  of  the  specified  BASIC  routines. 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

BASIC  Routines  (Continued) 

Starting  Address 

Function 

50242 

C442 

Rechain  lines  after 

insert/delete 

50287 

C46F 

Input  line 

50325 

C495 

Keyword  encoder 

50476 

C52C 

Line  number  search 

50523 

C55B 

NEW 

50551 

C577 

CLR 

50599 

C5A7 

Set  pointer  to  start 

of  program 

50613 

C5B5 

LIST 

50776 

C658 

FOR 

50944 

C700 

Statement  execute 

50992 

C730 

Hbb 1 Unt 

51007 

C73F 

STOP 

51009 

C741 

END 

51051 

C76B 

CONT 

51077 

C785 

RUN 

51088 

C790 

GOSUB 

51117 

C7AD 

GOTO 

51 162 

C7DA 

RETURN 

51200 

C800 

DATA 

51214 

C80E 

Scan  for  next  BASIC 

statement 

51217 

C81 1 

Scan  for  next  BASIC  line 

51248 

C830 

IF 

51267 

C843 

REM 

51283 

C853 

ON 

51315 

C873 

Number  fetcti 

51373 

C8AD 

LET  = 

51496 

C928 

Add  ASCII  digit  to 

Accumulator  #1 

51595 

C98B 

PRINT* 

51601 

C991 

CMD 

51627 

C9AB 

PRI  NT 

51740 

CA1C 

Print  string 

51769 

CA39 

Print  character 

51791 

CA4F 

Input  data  error 

51837 

CA7D 

GET 

51879 

CAA7 

INPUT* 

51962 

CAFA 

Input  prompt 

51975 

CB07 

READ 

52220 

CBFC 

Error  messages 

52256 

CC20 

NEXT 

52345 

CC79 

Format  checker 

52383 

CC9F 

Expression  evaluator 

53091 

CF63 

DIM 

53101 

CF6D 

Variable  table  lookup 

53249 

D001 

Create  new  variable 

53420 

DOAC 

Array  table  search/ 

create  array 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 
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Memory  Address 


Decimal 


Hexadecimal 


Sample  Value 


Decimal 


Hexadecimal 


Description 


BASIC  Routines  (Continued) 
starting  Address  Function 


53849 

D259 

PRC 

D26D 

init?yci  lU-l  lUd  U My 

53882 

D27A 

POS 

RQQOO 
UOOOO 

D280 

\/:^liH  Hircir^t  f^hpplc 
vdliU  UiicL.1  1^1  icurv 

53901 

D28D 

DEF 

54079 

D33F 

STR$ 

54726 

D5C6 

CHR$ 

54746 

D5DA 

LEFTS 

54790 

D606 

RIGHTS 

54801 

D61 1 

MiD$ 

54870 

D656 

LEN 

54885 

D665 

ASC 

54919 

D687 

VAL 

54994 

D6D2 

Floating- to- integer 

55016 

D6E8 

PEEK 

55047 

D707 

POKE 

55056 

D710 

WAIT 

55091 

D733 

Subtractton 

551 50 

D76E 

Addition 

55542 

D8F6 

LOG 

55607 

D937 

iltinlin;^ti(^n 
IvIUI  ll^Jl  lUu  LIWl  1 

55704 

D998 

Load  number  to  AFAC 

55818 

DAOA 

Division 

55982 

DAAE 

Load  Accumulator  (FAC) 

56030 

DADE 

Store  FAC 

56072 

DB08 

Copy  AFAC  to  FAC 

56088 

DB18 

Copy  FAC  to  AFAC 

56133 

DB45 

SGN 

56164 

DB64 

ABS 

56280 

DBD8 

INT 

56526 

DCCE 

IN  line  message 

56553 

DCE9 

Numeric-to-ASCII 

56319 

DBFF 

Strmg-to-floating 

56926 

DE5E 

SQR 

56936 

DE68 

Power  function 

57050 

DEDA 

EXP 

57215 

DF7F 

RND 

57304 

DFD8 

COS 

5731  1 

DFDF 

SIN 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

f^o  G  r  i     i  ft  fi 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Screen  Editor 

Starting  Address  Function 

57344-5391 

E000-E7FF 

57384  E028  TAN 

57484  E08C  ATN 

57593  E0F9      Subroutine  to  be  moved  to 

page  0  ($70-$87) 

57617  El  11      Initial  RND  seed  (5  bytes) 

b/oz/  bilb      Initialize  BAblC  system 

57897  E229      Clear  screen 

57943  E257      Home  cursor 

57989  E285      Character  fetch 

58100-58906 

E2F4-E61 A 

Video  driver 

58100  E2F4  Input  from  screen 

58175  E33F  Quote  mode  {$CD)  switcher 

RRlftR  F'^dP    Print  nharar-tor 

58687  E53F  Scroll  1  line 

58907-591 1 3 

E61 B-E6E9 

Interrupt  Handler 

591 14-59127 

E6EA-E6F7 

Keyboard  Scan 

591 28-59241 

E6F8-E769 

Keyboard  EncodinQ  Table 

59242-59391 

E76A-E7FF 

Subroutines  for  Machine  Lancjuaye  Monitor 

Page  233-24 

0  I/O  Ports  and 

ixpansion  I/O  (P 

As  and  VIA)  (59392-61439) 

59408 

E810 

249 

F9 

I/O  Port  A  and  Data  Direction  register 

59409 

E811 

60 

3C 

Control  Register  A  —  screen  blanking 

52=Screen  off  (blanked) 

60=Screen  on 

I/O  Port  B  and  Data  Direction  register 

59410 

E812 

255 

FF 

255=all  keys  except: 

247=  <  key 

Control  Registers  B  —  ^1  cassette  motor 

5941 1 

E813 

61 

3D 

53='motor  on 

61  —motor  off 

■  EEC            »  Dl  A    lEajtOil  EOilO^t 

Iccc  Port  rIA  (o94z4-d94£ 71 

59424 

E820 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  and  Data  Direction  register 

PEEK  (59424)  reads  input  data 

59425 

E821 

188 

BC 

Control  Register  A  —  set  output  line  CA2 

POKE  59425.60=high 

59426 

E822 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  B  and  Data  Direction  registers 

POKE  59426.  data  writes  output  data 

POKE  59426,255  before  a  read  to  Port  A 

59427 

E823 

60 

3C 

Control  Register  B  —  set  output  line  CB2 

POKE  59427, 52=low 

POKE  59427.60=high 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

Decimsl 

Hexsdecimsl 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Parallel  U«pr  Pnrt  VIA 

E840 

223 

DP 

I/O  Port  B 

207  =  #2  cassette  motor  on 

223=  #2  cassette  motor  off 

WAIT  59456,23.23  waits  for  vertical 

retrace  of  (display 

Bit  1  =PB1  (NFRD  on  IEEE  connector) 

output  line 

Bit  3=PB3  (ATN  on  IEEE  connector) 

output  hne 

59457 

E841 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  With  handshaking 

59458 

E842 

30 

1 E 

Data  Direction  register  for  I/O  Port  B 

59459 

E843 

0 

00 

Data  Direction  register  for  i/0  Port  A 

For  each  bit  l=output.  0=input 

=0  all  input 

=255  all  output 

59460-59461 

bo44-to4D 

29241 

7239 

(Low.  high  order)  Read  Timer  1,  Counter; 

write  to  Timer  1  Latch  and  (high  byte) 

initiate  count 

59462-59463 

CO  ACl  n.o  A~7 

65535 

FFFF 

(Low.  high  order)  Read  Timer  1  Latch 

59464 

1/17 

1 4  / 

93 

Read  Timer  2  Counter  low  byte  and  reset 

interrupt;  write  to  Timer  2  low  byte 

PEEK  (59464)  Clock  decrements  every 

microsecond 

POKE  59454,n  sets  SR  rate  of  shift  from 

high  (n=0)  to  low  (n=255)  for  music  from 

User  Port 

59465 

Z  1  / 

no 
uy 

Read  Timer  2  Counter  high  byte;  write  to 

Timer  2  high  byte  and  reset  interrupt 

PEEK  (59465)  Clock  decrements  every 

millisecond 

59466 

E84A 

0 

00 

Serial  I/O  Shift  register  (SR) 

POKE  59466.  15  or  85  to  generate 

Square  wave  output  at  CB2  for  playing 

music  from  User  Port. 

59467 

E84B 

0 

00 

Auxiliary  Control  register 

=  16  Sets  SR  to  free-running  mode  for 

music  from  User  Port 

=0  for  proper  operation  of  tape  drive 

59468 

E84C 

14 

OE 

Peripheral  Control  register 

=  12  for  graphics  on  shifted 

characters 

=  14  for  lower-case  letters  on  shifted 

characters 

59469 

E84D 

0 

00 

Interrupt  Flag  register 

59470 

E84E 

128 

80 

Interrupt  enable  register 

59471 

E84F 

255 

FF 

I/O  Port  A  without  handshaking 

Page  241-256  Operating  System 

(61440-65535) 

61440-61621 

F000-F0B5 

Monitor  messages 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Description 

HoxfldGcimsl 

Hex8decinfi8l 

GPIB  Handler  (IEEE  488  Bus) 

Starting  Address  Function 

1  ROO  R  1  or\A 

rUtSD-r  i  uu 

61622 

F0B6 

Setup  for  Listen.  Talk,  etc. 

61678 

FOEE 

Send  character 

61736 

F128 

Output  character 

immediate  mode 

61750 

F136 

Error  messages 

61796 

F164 

Send  immediate 

Listen  command. 

then  secondary 

address 

61807 

F16F 

Output  characters 

61823 

F17F 

Send  Unlisten/ 

Untalk 

61836 

F18C 

Input  character 

File  Control 

r  1  U  1  -roUD 

61 905 

F1  D1 

Get  a  character 

\WiLllUUl  L.UIOUIJ 

61 921 

F1  El 

Input  a  character 

{with  cursor) 

Output  a  character 

to  any  device 

62062 

F26E 

Close  all  files 

62066 

F272 

Restore  default  I/O  devices 

62 121 

F2A9 

CLOSE 

o  1  ur  searcn 

R9999 

roUr 

o  1  Ur  Key 

62229 

F31 5 

62402 

F3C2 

LOAD 

62474 

F40A 

r^iQr^ljiv/  fjlfini^ m P / 
L-/io^iay  IMCI  Ionic/ 

fetch  file  number 

62526 

F43E 

Fptnh   1  DAD/'^AVF 

para  meters 

62560 

F460 

Fetch  byte  paramter 

62566 

F466 

Send  program  name 

to  GPIB 

62612 

F494 

Tape  header  search 

62647 

F4B7 

VERIFY 

62670 

F4CE 

Fetch  OPEN/CLOSE 

parameters 

62753 

F521 

OPEN 

62886 

F5A6 

Find    any  tape 

header 

62938 

F5DA 

Write  tape  header 

63036 

F63C 

Process  tape  header 

63108 

F684 

SYS 

63134 

F69E 

SAVE 

63273 

F729 

Clock  update 

63344 

F770 

Set  input  device 

63420 

F7BC 

Set  output  device 
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Table  F-2.  CBM  Memory  Map  (Rev.  3  ROMs)  (Continued) 


Memory  Address 

Sample  Value 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Decimal 

Hexadecimal 

Tape  Control 

63494-64720 

F806-FCD0 

63494  F806      Advance  tape  buffer 

pointer 

63541  F835      Check  for  cassette  on 

63573  F855      Tape  read  to  buffer 

63622  F886      Write  block  to  tape 

63716  F8E6      Interrupt  wait 

Power-on  Diagnostics 

FCD1 -FD1 0 

64721  FCDI      System  reset 

SYS(64721)  simulates 

power-on  reset 

64766  FCFE      NMI  interrupt  entry  point 

64785-65471 

FD1 1-FFBF 

D4/Dy  ruu  t       laDie  01  interrupt 

vectors 

Machine  Language  Monitor 

Jump  Vectors 

65472-65474 

FFC0-FFC2 

76  62753 

4C  F521 

JMP  OPEN 

65475-65477 

FFC3-FFC5 

76  62121 

4C  F2A9 

JMP  CLOSE 

65478-65480 

FFC6-FFC8 

76  63344 

4C  F770 

JMP  Set  Input  Device 

65481-65483 

FFC9-FFCB 

76  63420 

4C  F7BC 

JMP  Set  Output  Device 

65484-65486 

FFCC-FFCE 

76  62066 

4C  F272 

JMP  Restore  Default  I/O  Devices 

65487-65489 

FFCF-FFD1 

76  61921 

4C  F1E1 

JMP  Input  Character  -  RDT 

65490-654^9 

FFn7-FFn4 

76  62002 

4C  F232 

JMP  Output  Character  —  WRT 

rrUO-rrU/ 

76  62402 

4C  F3C2 

JMP  LOAD 

65496-65498 

FFD8-FFDA 

76  63134 

4C  F69E 

JMP  SAVE 

65499-65501 

FFDB-FFDD 

76  62647 

4C  F4B7 

JMP  VERIFY 

65502-65504 

FFDE-FFED 

76  63108 

4C  F684 

JMP  SYS 

65505-65507 

FFE1-FFE3 

76  62223 

4C  F30F 

JMP  Test  STOP  Key 

65508-65510 

FFE4-FFE6 

76  61905 

4C  F1D1 

JMP  Get  Character 

6551 1-65513 

FFE7-FFE9 

76  62062 

4C  F26E 

JMP  Close  all  files 

65514-65516 

FFEA-FFEC 

76  63273 

4C  F729 

JMP  Clock  Update 

6502  Interrupt  Vectors 

65530-65531 

FFFA-FFFB 

65766 

FCFE 

Non-maskable  interrupt  (NMII 

65532-65533 

FFFC-FFFD 

6472! 

FCDI 

System  reset  (RESET) 

65534-65535 

FFFE-FFFF 

58907 

E61B 

Interrupt  request  break  (IRQ-f  BRKl 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

mm 

0000 

USRPOK 

f4C  C0N3TRNT   hND  ADDRESS  TO  DI5PRTCH  US 

P 

mm 

0000 

ERRNF 

ERROR  CRLL  URLUE  -  ECU  _  hE;kT  MITHOUT  F 

OR 

000! 

0001 

n  I.'  i_'  ■ 

0002 

0002 

INPUT  BUFFER  PiT  $.Qs2m 

0002 

0002 

HDDPR2 

0003 

0003 

STR3I2 

NUMBER  OF  LOCS  PER  STRING  DESCRIPTOR 

0003 

0003 

INTEGR 

ONE-BVTE   INTEGER  FROM  "QINT" 

0003 

0003 

CHflRFiC 

STARTING  DELIMITER 

0004 

0004 

FNnrHR 

1 —  1 1 n  p. 

ENDING  DELIMITER 

0004 

0004 

flDDPR4 

0005 

0005 

COLfr-IT 

GENERAL  COUNTER  FOR  BRSIC 

0006 

0006 

DIMFLG 

FLRG  TO  REMEMBER  DIMENSIONED  URRIRBLES 

0007 

0007 

'■-■'I^LTVF* 

FLRG  FOR  URRIRBLE  TVPE  ©-NUMERIC  iFF-STRINQ 

0008 

0008 

I NTFLG 

FLRG  FOR  INTEGER  TVPE 

0008 

0008 

HiDDPRS 

0009 

0009 

GPlP&FL 

0009 

0009 

FLRG  WHETHER  CRN  OR  CRN-'T  CRUNCH  RESER'-JEO  wnpriS 

00OP 

OO0R 

in  J,  U 

SIjiE  of  PRINT  WINDOW 

ooon 

00OR 

-=,f  |£,p[_Q 

FLRG  WHICH  RLLOWS     SUBSCRIPTS   IN  SYNTR;k 

000E. 

000B 

I NPPLG 

C"l    Cii~          T  Mfil  IT     .~ir"i  r-iC.~.F-i 

r  t_Hij_^    iMr-iJt    UK  KLHU 

0O0C 

0O0r: 

MRSK  USED  BV  RELRTION  OPERRTIONS 

000C 

000C 

r  t-H'j  dL  IjN  or  THNljENT 

000D 

D3DE5C 

L'-'4-    l_c.riU  1  n    HMU    HUInfLR    TU  D-'J 

000E 

00 1 0 

L-nHrfriL. 

flCTIUE   I/O  CHANNEL  # 

00  i  0 

001  0 

EIRPlSN 

ERROR  CALL  gflLUE  -  ECU  -  SYNTAX 

001 1 

001 1 

pt~iKEP 

HOLDS  ADDRESS  FORE  POKE  COMMPlND 

00i  1 

00 1 1 

1    T  KJKJI  (l-.-l 

LINE  NUMBER  STORRGE 

001 2 

00  1 

AMOUNT  OF  &VTES  USED  ON  STACK  FOP-NEXT 

0013 

0013 

TEMPPT 

INDEX  TO  NEXT  A'JAILflBLE  DESCRIPTOR 

0014 

00 1 4 

LftiTPT 

POINTER  TO  LAST  STRING  TEMP  LO;MI 

0016 

0016 

TEMP'^T 

STORAGE  FOR  HUMTMP  TEMP  DESCRIPTORS 

0016 

0016 

ERRRG 

ECi,J  -  RETURN  WITHOUT  G0SU6 

0017 

0017 

NUf-ILEM 

NUMBER  OF  GOSUB  LEMELS  ALLOMED 

001E 

00  IE 

N CMP 05 

001F 

00  IF 

I NDE.-^; 

INDRIECT  INDEX  #1 

0O1F 

00  IF 

I NDEX  i 

SAME 

0021 

0021 

I  nde;k2 

INDIRECT   INDEX  #2 

0023 

0023 

RE5H0 

RES  -REGISTER 

0024 

0024 

RESMOH 

[ 

0025 

0025 

n  L.' 1 —  1  tl.' 

TEMP  USED  BV  "UMULT" 

0025 

0025 

RESMn 

[ 

0026 

0026. 

RE'-'Ln 

I 

0028 

0028 

LINLEN 

LENGTH  OF  SCREEN  LINE  40-COL  EDITORS 

0028 

0028 

TXTTH& 

POINTER  TO  START  OF  BASIC  TEXT  AREA 

002PI 

002fi 

URRTftE. 

POINTER  TO  START  OF  UARIABLES 

002H 

O02fl 

ERROD 

ECU  -  OUT  OF  DATA 

0O2r:: 

002C 

FiRVTfiB 

POINTER  TO  START  OF  ARRAY  TABLE 

O02E 

0O2E 

5TREND 

POINTER  TO  END  OF  UARIABLES 

0030 

0030 

FRETOP 

POINTER  TO  START  OF  REAL  STRINGS 

0032 

0032 

FRE5PC 

POINTER  TO  TOP  OF  FREE  STRING  SPACE 

0034 

0034 

MEMS I 2 

HIGHEST  RAM  ADDR  AUALIBLE   FOR  BASIC 

0035 

0035 

ERRFC 

ECU  -   ILLEGAL  QUANTITY 

0036 

0036 

CURL IN 

CURRENT  LINE     BEING  EXECUTED 

0038 

0038 

OLDLIN 

LAST  LINE  EXECUTED   (FOR  CONT  COMMAND;. 

O03H 

003R 

OLDTKT 

OLD  TXTPTR   (FOR  CONT  COMMAND)   AND  TEMP  f 

TORAGE 

003C 

0O3C 

DhTLIN 

DATA  LINE  #  FOR  ERRORS 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Lab6ls 

Description 

0O3E 

003E 

DftTPTR 

DRTfl  STATEMENT  POINTER 

0040 

0040 

INPPTR 

SOURCE  OF   INPUT  ADDRESS 

0042 

0042 

UflRHHM 

CURRENT  MPlRIflBLE  NAME 

0044 

0044 

FDECPT 

POINTER   INTO  POWER=.  Of  TEN  FOR  FOUT 

0044 

0044 

UfiRPHT 

POINTER  TO  UARIAE'LE   IN  MEHORV 

0045 

0045 

ERRQiJ 

ECU  -  OUERFLOW 

0046 

0046 

LSTPNT 

PNTR  TO  LIST  STRING 

0046 

0046 

flNDMSK 

THEN  MASK  USED  BY  NHIT  FOP  fitdlNG 

0046 

0046 

FORPNT 

POINTER  TO  CURRENT  FOR-NEXT   UARIABLE  REFERENCE 

0047 

0047 

EORMSK 

THE  MASK  FOR  EORING   IN  WRIT 

0048 

0048 

UfiRTXT 

POINTER  INTO  LIST  OF  UARIABLES 

0048 

0048 

OPPTR 

POINTER  TO  CURRENT  OPERATOR   IN  TABLE 

004fl 

O04H 

opmhsk 

MASK  CREATED  BY  CURRENT  OPERATOR 

O04B 

00 4 B 

GRBPHT 

POINTER  USED   IN  GARE.AGE  COLLECTION 

004B 

004E. 

TEMPF3 

A  THIRD  FAC  TEMPORARY  4-&YTES 

0O4& 

004B 

DEFPNT 

POINTER  USED   IN  FUNCTION  DEFINITION 

004D 

0O4D 

DSCPNT 

POINTER  TO  A  STRING  DESCRIPTION 

004D 

004D 

ERROM 

ECU  -  OUT  OF  MEMORY 

0050 

0050 

F0UR6 

UARIABLE  CONSTANT  USED  BY  GARB  COLLECT 

0051 

0051 

BUFLEN 

INPUT  E.UFFER  MftX  SIZE+1 

0051 

0051 

JhPER 

$4C  CONSTANT  AND  ADDRESS  USED  TO  DISPATCH  FUNGS 

0052 

0052 

8I2E 

0053 

0053 

OLDOM 

THE  OLD  OUERFLOW 

0054 

0054 

TEMPFl 

A  FAC  TEMP  4-ByTES 

0055 

0055 

ftRVPNT 

A  POINTER  USED  IN  ARRAY  BUILDING 

0055 

0055 

MIGHDS 

DESTINATION  OF  HIGHEST  ELMENT   IN  BLT. 

0057 

0057 

HIGMTR 

SOURCE  OF  HIGHEST  ELEMENT ' TO  MOUE 

0059 

0059 

TEMPF2 

A  FAC  TEMP  4-BVTES 

OOSfl 

OOSfi 

DECCHT 

NUMBER  OF  PLACES  BEFORE  DECIMAL  POINT 

005fi 

005fl 

LOWDS 

LOCATION  OF  LAST  BYTE  TRANSFERRED  INTO 

OOSfi 

005ft 

ERRUS 

ECU  -  UNDEF'D  STATEMENT 

005B 

005B 

TENEKP 

BASE  TEN  EXPONENT  FOR  FIN  AND  FOUT 

0O5C 

0O5C 

GRBTOP 

A  POINTER  USED  IN  GARBAGE  COLLECTION 

O05C 

005C 

DPTFLG 

FLAG   IF  A  DECIMAL  POINT  HAS  BEEN  INPUT 

0050 

005C 

LOWTR 

LAST  THING  TO  MOUE   IN  BLT. 

005D 

O05D 

EMPSGN 

SIGN  OF  BASE  TEN  EXPONENT 

005D 

0O5D 

EPSGH 

005E 

O05E 

DSCTMP 

THIS  IS  WHERE  TEMP  DESCS  ARE  BUILT 

005E 

005E 

FflC 

THE  MAIN  FLOATING  POINT  ACCUMULATOR 

005E 

005E 

FfiCEXP 

THE  EXPONENT  BYTE 

0O5F 

005F 

FftCHO 

[MOST  SIGNIFICANT  BYTE   OF  MANTISSA 

0060 

0060 

FfiCMOH 

CONE  MORE 

0061 

0061 

INDICE 

INDICE   IS  SET  UP  HERE  BY  "QINT" 

0061 

006 1 

FflCMO 

[MIDDLE  ORDER  OF  MANTISSA 

0062 

0062 

FfiCLO 

[LEAST  SIG  BYTE  OF  MfiriTISSfl 

0063 

0063 

FftCSGN 

^IGN    LIr     FHL-    '0    Uhl    —1  J    WHEN  UnhHL-r-,LU 

0064 

0064 

DEGREE 

A  CONT  USED  BY  POLYNOMIALS 

0064 

0064 

SGHFLG 

SIGN  OF  FAC   IS  PRESERUED  HERE  BY  FIN 

0065 

0065 

BITS 

COUNTER  FOR  #  OF  BIT  SHIFTS  TO  NORMALIZE  FflC 

0066 

0066 

flRGEKP 

THE  RRG  REGISTER  EXPONENT 

0067 

0067 

flRGHO 

L 

0068 

0068 

flRGMOH 

[ 

0069 

0069 

fiRGMO 

[ 

006ft 

O06H 

flRGLO 

c 

0O6B 

0O6B 

flRGSGM 

THE  SIGN   (SAME  AS  FhC:) 

O06B 

0066 

ERRBS 

ECU  -  BAD  SUBSCRIPT 

478 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Description 

00,;,  C 

00.iC 

5TRNG 1 

POINTER  TO  R  STRING  OR  DESCRIPTOR 

006C 

00.;.  c 

flftlSGH 

H  SIG 

N  REFLECTING  THE  RESULT 

006D 

0O.iD 

FfiCOU 

OUERFLOW  BVTE  OF  1  HE  FflC 

O0.iE 

00.5E 

BUFPTR 

POINTER  TO  BUF  USED  BV   "CRUNCH  ROUTINE' 

0a6E 

00.;.E 

STRNG2 

POINTER  TO  STRING  OR  DESC. 

006E 

00,iE 

POLVPT 

POINTER   INTO  POLVNOMIRL  COEFFICIENTS. 

00.5E 

00.4E 

CURTOL 

ABSOLUTE  LINERR   INDEK   IS   FORNED  HERE 

006E 

00.iE 

FBUFPT 

POINTER   INTO  FBUFFER  USED   IN  FOUT. 

0070 

0070 

CHRGET 

ROUTINE  -  GETS  NEXT  CHRRRCTER  FROM  BflSI 

C  TEXiT 

0076 

007.4 

CHRGOT 

ROUTINE  -REGET3  CURRENT  CHRRRCTER  FROM 

E.Hf.  IC  TEXT 

0077 

0077 

TXTPTR 

POINTER  TO  CURRENT  SOURCE  TE;<:T 

0078 

0078 

ERRDD 

ECU  - 

REDIM-'D  RRRRY 

007D 

0O7D 

QNUM 

LRBEL 

IN  CHRGET 

00S0 

0080 

ENDTK 

TOKEN 

-  END 

0081 

0081 

FORTH 

TOKEN 

-  FOR 

0083 

0083 

DOTRTK 

TOKEN 

-  DRTR 

008S 

0085 

ERRDUO 

ECU  - 

DIUISION  BV  2ER0 

0087 

0087 

CHRRTS 

LRBEL 

IN  CHRGET 

0OS8 

0088 

rnd;>; 

NEXT 

;:hNDOM  NUMBER  -   INITIAL  LOAD  FROM 

ROM 

0089 

0089 

GOTOTK 

TOKEN 

-  GOTO 

0086. 

0O8B 

227 

008D 

008D 

CTIMR 

24  HR 

CLOCK   l.-'.40  OF  SEC 

O08D 

008D 

GOSUTK 

TOKEN 

-  GOSUB 

OOSF 

0O8F 

REMTK 

TOKEN 

-  REM 

0095 

0095 

ERR  ID 

ECU  - 

ILLEGAL  DIRECT 

009.4 

0094 

CSTftT 

I/O  OPERRTION  STATUS  BVTE   (URRIRBLE  ST) 

0099 

0099 

PRINTK 

TOKEN 

-  PRINT 

00fl£ 

O0fi2 

SCRftTK 

TOKEN 

-  NEM 

00fi3 

00fl3 

TPIBTK 

TOKEN 

-  TRB 

00fl3 

0003 

ERRTM 

ECU  - 

TVPE  MISMRTCH 

00fl4 

00fi4 

TOTK 

TOKEN 

-  TO 

0OH5 

0005 

FNTK 

TOKEN 

-  FN 

O0fl6 

00fl4 

SPCTK 

TOKEN 

-  SRC 

0OPl7 

0Ofl7 

THENTK 

TOKEN 

-  THEN 

0Ofl8 

0008 

NOTTK 

TOKEN 

-  HOT 

0Ofi9 

00R9 

STEPTK 

TOKEN 

-  STEP 

OOfifi 

OOflfi 

PLUSTK 

TOKEN 

-  + 

0OflB 

00RB 

MINUTK 

TOKEN 

0OB0 

00B0 

ERRLS 

ECU  - 

STRING  TO  LONG 

0OB1 

OOBl 

GREflTK 

TOKEN 

0OB2 

0OB2 

EQULTK 

TOKEN 

0OB3 

0063 

LES3TK 

TOKEN 

00B4 

0OB4 

ONEFIJN 

TOKEN 

-  SGN  START  OF  SINGLE  PRRM  FUtjCTI 

jNS 

0OBF 

00BF 

ERRBD 

ECU  - 

FILE  DATA 

00C.f. 

0OC4 

TRMPOS 

00C7 

0007 

LRSNUM 

TOKEN 

-  CHR*  LAST  FUNC  WITH  ARITHMETIC 

PHRM3 

00CS 

00CS 

ERRST 

ECU  - 

FORMULA  TOO  COMPLEX 

OOCB 

OOCB 

GOTK 

TOKEN 

-  GO  [■  GO  TO  E 

00DB 

00DB 

ERRCN 

ECU  - 

CAN'T  CONTINUE 

00E9 

O0E9 

ERRUF 

ECU  - 

UNDEF 'D  FUNCTION 

O0FF 

0OFF 

PI 

URLUE 

OF  PI   SYMBOL " 

00FF 

O0FF 

LOFBUF 

STRRT 

OF  FOUT  STRING  FOR  STRD  AND  TI$ 

0100 

0100 

FE.UFFR 

FOUT  BUFFER  HOLDS  RSCII   STRING  FOR  OUTP 

JT 

OlFB 

OlFB 

STKEND 

TOP  OF  STRCK  FOR  BASIC 

01FF 

OlFF 

221 

OlFF 

OlFF 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

01FF 

01FF 

224 

0200 

0200 

BUF 

BASIC:   INPUT  BUFFER   (80  CHflRfiCTER3-&VTE3  LOHG) 

0200 

0200 

BUFOFS 

3HME  flS  PlBCH.'E 

0201 

0201 

222 

0202 

0202 

223 

0400 

0400 

RfiMLOC 

BEGINING  OF  RfiM  RURLIfiBLE   FOR  BhSIC  TEXT 

0000 

8000 

OFFSET 

*UhLUE  used   in  hSSEMBLV   -  ROM  UERSION 

0000 

8BB8 

228 

C0O0 

BO00 

ROMLOC 

BEGINING  OF  BftSIC  ROMS  -U2=$C000  U4=1:E.000 

0000 

BO00 

3TMD5P 

START  OF  COMMfiHD  DISPATCH  TABLE 

0046 

&0.i.i 

FUNDSP 

STfiRT  OF  FUNCTION  DISPHTCH  TABLE 

C04C 

6060 

U5RL0C 

C074 

B094 

OPTPlB 

START  OF  MATH  OPERATORS  DISPATCH  TABLE 

i::0e9 

E.0fH9 

NEGThB 

UNITARY  NEGATE   DISPATCH   (.BYTE   125, DISPATCH J 

l:08C 

B0HC 

NOTThB 

NOT  OPERATOR  DISPATCH   (.BYTE  90, DISPATCH:) 

C08F 

BOhlF 

PTDORL 

COMPARISON  DISPATCH   (.BYTE   1 00,01 SPHTCMj 

i::092 

B0B2 

RE3L3T 

START  OF  RE3ERUED  NORD  LIST   .::RSCI  I  ,ENDi::0R  tm':0 

CI  92 

B20D 

ERRTRB 

START  OF  BASIC  ERROR  MESSAGE  STORAGE 

i::28B 

B306 

ERR 

MESSAGE  -  "ERROR" 

C292 

B30D 

INTXT 

MESSAGE  -  "IN" 

C297 

63 12 

REDDV 

MESSAGE  -  "READY" 

C2H2 

B3 1 B 

BRKTXT 

MESSAGE  -  "BREAK" 

C:2fifl 

£.322 

FHoroR 

PEEKS  AT  THE  STACK  FOR  AN  ACRTIOE   "FOR"  LOOP 

C2HF 

B327 

FFLOOP 

C2p::4 

E33C 

CMPFOR 

C2Da 

£■348 

FlDDFRS 

C2D7 

B34F 

FFRTS 

C2D8 

B350 

E.LTU 

"OPENS  UP"  ft  SPACE  IN  BASIC  FOR  A  NEW  LINE 

C2DF 

£.357 

BLTUC 

C:2FC 

B374 

BLTl 

C308 

B3eo 

BLTLP 

C30C 

B384 

MORENl 

C313 

B38& 

DECBLT 

C31B 

GET3TK 

TEST  FOR  STACK-TOO-DEEP  ERROR 

B3H0 

REASON 

CHECKS  FOR  AUhLIABLE  MEMORY  SPACE 

E3flH 

TRYMOR 

C33.5 

E.3fiE 

RERShU 

C341 

B3B9 

RERSTO 

C354 

BSCC 

REhRTS 

0355 

B3CD 

OMERR 

OUT  OF  MEMORY  ERROR  OECTOR 

C357 

B3CF 

ERROR 

ERROR  HANDLER   i; ERROR  TYPE   IN  .H) 

C364 

B3DH 

ERRCRD 

C3iH 

B3E0 

GETERR 

0000 

B3ED 

TVPERR 

PRINTS  OUT  THE  ERROR  MESSAGE 

C37E 

B3F4 

ERRFIN 

B3FF 

REfiDV 

PRINTS   "READY."   GOES   INTO  MAIN  BASIC  LOOP   (>  NMI;. 

B40.i 

HHIN 

MAIN  BASIC  LOOP,   ANALY2E3   INPUT  LINES 

C3Hb 

B41F 

MHIHI 

LINES  THAT  START  WITH  A  NUMBER  HANDLED  HERE 

C3E6 

B45fi 

laOECTl 

C3EE 

B4.i2 

HLOuP 

C3FC 

B470 

HODEL 

C417 

B48B 

NODELC 

C431 

B4HE 

STOLOP 

C439 

B4hiD 

FINI 

CllEANS  BASIC  SYSTEM  UP;  CLR 

C442 

B4B.i 

LNKPRG 

RELINKS  BASIC  STATEMENTS   IN  TEXT  AREA 

i:;44B 

B4BF 

CHEhD 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

C453 

B4C7 

C2L00P 

C44E 

B4E1 

LNKRT5 

X 

C4.£.F 

B4E2 

INLIN 

INPUT  ft  LINE  OF  INFGRMfiTION  INTO  BUF   CNfiX  SO  CHARS) 

C471 

B4E4 

IHLINC 

K 

C47E 

B4F8 

FININl 

C495 

B4FB 

ORUNOH 

L0OK3  UP  KEYWORDS   IN  AH  INPUT  LINE 

C4PB 

B501 

KLOOP 

CAR? 

B50D 

CMP5P0 

K 

C4BD 

B523 

KLOOP 1 

C4C5 

B52B 

MU5TCR 

X 

C4CF 

BS3D 

RE3ER 

K 

C4D1 

E.544 

RE5C0N 

C4E0 

B5S2 

GETBPT 

X 

C4E2 

B554 

STUFFH 

X 

C4F5 

B547 

COL  1 5 

X 

C4F7 

BS49 

NODFlTT 

X 

C4FE 

B570 

STRl 

X 

0587 

B579 

STRNG 

X 

C50E 

B5.30 

NTH  1 5 

X 

C512 

E.584 

MTHISl 

B58D 

NTHI52 

X 

C522 

B599 

CRDONE 

X 

C52C 

B5R3 

FNDLIN 

SERROHES  FOR  R  LINE  NUMBER  (NUMBER  IN  LINNUMj 

C530 

B5fl7 

FNDLHC 

X 

C547 

B5BE 

FNDLOl 

X 

C558 

B5C7 

RFFRT3 

X 

C559 

B5D0 

FLINRT 

X 

C55fi 

B5D1 

FLNRTS 

X 

C55B 

B5D2 

SCRflTH 

IMPLEMENTS  "NEW"  COMMRND  -  CLERRS  EMERY  THING 

C55D 

B5D4 

SCRTCH 

X 

C572 

B5E9 

RUNG 

X 

C577 

B5EE 

CLEfiR 

CLR  -  ROUTINE 

CS79 

B5F0 

CLEPlRO 

X 

B40B 

FLORD 

X 

C593 

B60E 

3TKINI 

X 

C5R4 

B421 

STKRT3 

X 

C5fl7 

B422 

3TKTPT 

TXTPTR=TXTTRB-1 

C5B5 

B430 

LIST 

ROUTINE  -  LIST 

C5BD 

B438 

G0L3T 

X 

C5D4 

B44F 

LSTEND 

X 

C:5E2 

B45D 

LI3T4 

X 

C5FF 

B47fi 

TSTDUH 

X 

0601 

B47C 

TVPLIN 

0408 

B483 

PRIT4 

X 

C60C 

B487 

PL.OQP 

X 

0419 

B494 

PLOOPl 

X 

Cd2D 

B4fl8 

GRODV 

X 

0430 

B4fiB 

GPLOP 

X 

0442 

B405 

RE3RCM 

X 

0445 

B4C8 

RESORl 

X 

0000 

B40E 

RE3CR2 

044D 

B4D4 

PR  ITS 

0000 

B4D5 

PRIT3B 

X 

0458 

B4DE 

FOR 

ROUTINE  -  FOR 

0449 

B4EF 

NOTOL 

X 

04fll 

B727 

LDFONE 

X 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

C6B5 

B73& 

OHEON 

0404 

&74fl 

HEWSTT 

Mi=IIN  STATEMENT  DISPATCH  LOOP   .iDO  NEXT  STATEMENT  J 

C4D4 

B759 

D I ROuN 

X 

C6E4 

6789 

DIRCNl 

X 

06F7 

B770 

GONE 

DISPATCHES  NEXT  BVTE  CHRGET  RETURNS 

C70S 

&735 

G0HE3 

DISPATCHES  .A  IF  NONSERO  ELSE  LOOP  TO  NEW3TT 

0702 

B7S7 

G0NE2 

X 

0000 

B795 

G0NF4 

0717 

B7fl2 

GLET 

C71fl 

£.705 

MORSTS 

X 

071E 

B7fl9 

5HERR1 

SVNTRX  ERROR  UECTOR 

0000 

B7flC 

GO 

HANDLE  GO  TOKEN  CASE   (FIND  A  TO;. 

0730 

B7B7 

RESTOR 

ROUTINE  -  RESTORE 

C73fi 

670 1 

RESFIN 

X 

073E 

B705 

I SORTS 

X 

073F 

&706 

STOP 

STOP  -  5E0     END  -  CLO 

0741 

B7C8 

END 

ROUTINE  -  END 

C742- 

B709 

STOPO 

ROUTINE  -  STOP 

C751 

E7D8 

STPEND 

;ri; 

C759 

B7Ea 

DIRIS 

X 

C7SB 

B7E2 

EHDCON 

0768 

B7EB 

GORPV 

JMP  READY 

C76B 

b:^ee 

OONT 

ROUTINE  -  CONT 

0784 

B807 

CONTRT 

X 

0785 

£.808 

RUN 

ROUTINE  -  RUN 

0790 

B813 

GOSUB 

ROUTINE  -  GOSUB 

C7fl4 

BS27 

RUNC2 

X 

C7flD 

E.830 

GOTO 

ROUTINE  -  GOTO 

C7C4 

B847 

LUK4IT 

X 

0708 

B84B 

LUKPlLL 

X 

C7D9 

B85C 

GORTS 

X 

C7Dfl 

B8SD 

RETURN 

ROUTINE  -  RETURN 

07E6 

B8.;.E 

USERR 

bRD  SUBSCRIPT  ERROR  UECTOR 

O7F0 

B873 

3HERR2 

SVNTRX  ERROR  UEOTORV 

C7F3 

B67.;. 

RETUl 

X 

0800 

B883 

DflTfl 

X 

C803 

B686 

ADDON 

O30D 

B890 

REMRTS 

O80E 

B6P1 

DRTflN 

SEARCH  FOR  NEXT  ■' 

0811 

B894 

REHN 

LOOK  FOR  EOLCfSa.)    CTXTPTR  OFFSET   IN  .Y) 

0819 

B89C 

EXCHST 

X 

0821 

B8fi4 

REMER 

0830 

B8B3 

IF 

ROUTINE   -  IF 

C83F 

B8C2 

OKGOTO 

X 

0843 

B80A 

REM 

ROUTINE  -  REM 

0848 

E.80B 

DOOOND 

0850 

B8D3 

DOCO 

X 

C853 

B8D.5 

ONGOTO 

ROUTINE  -  ON   (GOTO  OR  GOSUB.) 

065B 

B8DE 

5NERR3 

SYNTAX  ERROR  UECTOR 

C85F 

BSE2 

ONGLOR 

X 

0847 

B8ER 

ONOLPl 

0872 

B6F5 

ONGRTS 

X 

0873 

B8F.i 

LINGET 

INPUT  A  BASIC  LINE  NUMBER   C 0-.;.3999 ( URLUE   IN  LINNUM) 

0:879 

B8F0 

MORLIN 

C8fl7 

B92H 

NXTLGC 

X 

C8flD 

B930 

LET 

ROUTINE  -  LET 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

D6Scription 

CSCR 

B94D 

QINTGR 

y, 

C8DE 

B9.51 

COPFLT 

CSEl 

6964 

C0P5TR 

X 

i::8E2 

B96E 

INPCOM 

X 

CSFS 

&976 

TIMELP 

X 

i::90F 

B992 

N0ML6 

X 

C91F 

B9fl2 

TIMEST 

X 

B9flB 

TIMHUM 

X 

B9B2 

FCERR2 

ILLEGRL  GUfiHITV  ERROR  UEOTOR 

c  •;'3z 

B9BE 

GOTNUM 

B9BH 

GET3PT 

COPY  3TRINGS   IF  NEEDED 

mm 

B9BE 

DSKK0 

X 

mm 

B9D2 

DSKXl 

X 

012188 

B9D4 

DSKX2 

0946 

B9E1 

Qiv'fiRIR 

X 

C954 

B9EF 

DNTCPV 

X 

0950 

B9F6 

copy 

X 

r:973 

BFI13 

OOPVC 

X 

0888 

BPI2E 

copve8 

X 

8888 

&fl44 

COPV01 

X 

0888 

BH44. 

C0PYe2 

X 

mm 

Bfl4E 

5TRHDJ 

POINT  TO  STRING  FOR  R  COPY 

0888 

Bfl.iO 

RDJ 

X 

0888 

Bfl7e 

mjKK 

X 

0889 

Bfl74 

flDJ02 

X 

mm 

BfiSS 

ftDJ08 

X 

BfiSB 

flDJOl 

X 

C98B 

Bfl68 

PRINTN 

ROUTINE  -  PRINT* 

C991 

CMD 

ROUTINE  -  CMD 

C99B 

Bfi98 

3RUEIT 

X 

C9fl5 

Bftfi2 

STRDON 

X 

C9fl8 

BPlflS 

NEWOHR 

X 

C9ftB 

BfifiS 

PRINT 

ROUTINE  -  PRINT 

C9ftD 

BP(F4R 

PR INTO 

X 

C9D5 

BFID2 

FININL 

X 

C9E2 

BflDF 

CRDO 

OUTPUT  fl  CflRRIRGE  RETURN 

C9EC 

BPlED 

CRFIN 

X 

C9EE 

BfiEF 

PRTRT3 

X 

C9EF 

BfiF8 

COMPRT 

X 

C9F2 

BflF3 

MOROOl 

X 

i::9FC 

BflFD 

TPlBER 

TfiB  Find  3PC  HfiNDLER 

cmc 

BBeD 

flSPfiC 

X 

cmo 

BB8E 

XSPfiO 

\; 

Cfl0E 

BB0F 

X5PflC2 

X 

Cfll  1 

E'E- 1 2 

NCiTfiBR 

X 

Cfll7 

BB18 

X5PR01 

X 

CfilC 

BBIO 

5TR0UT 

PRINT  STRING  FROM  RDDRES3   IN   .Y  AND  .fl 

CfilF 

BB20 

3TRPRT 

PRINT  STRING  POINTED  TO  BY  INDEX 

Cfi2* 

BB27 

3TRPR2 

X 

01=139 

BB3i=l 

0UT3PC 

OUTPUT  fl  SPhOE 

0fl48 

BB41 

CRT3KP 

OUTPUT  fl  $1D 

BB44 

0UTQ5T 

OUTPUT  fl  ? 

0fi45 

BB44 

OUTDO 

OUTPUT  THE  CMflR  IN  . H 

0fi4C 

BB49 

0UTRT3 

X 

CH4F 

BB4C 

TRMNOK 

HANDLES  BflD   INPUT  DflTfl 

Cfl59 

BB54 

GETDTL 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


3.0 

4.0 

Labels 

Description 

_ 

'Z'  NERR4 

Z'  i\  \  i  H^,    fc-HlKUK    Vt_L-  1  UK 

1 

TRMNu 1 

BB-ifl 

DOflGIN 

UR.-'D 

&&7fl 

ijE  r 

h  UU  1  i  riL    —    ijt.  !     UK    Ijt.  (  ff 

Cfi94 

1 

GETTTV 

CPlFl7 

E!'E'hl4 

I NPUTM 

ROUT I NE  -   I NPUT# 

B'B'E'4 

T  i"i  f'l  i~i    1 C 

HXLZ'  1  UKL    1 1  ^KU  1     1  U   r.t.  r  dUHKU 

E'BE'd- 

I URELE 

u  flu  1 

E'Ei  E'E 

I NPUT 

P.  0  U  TINE  —   I N  P  U  T 

£'&>*"■  0 

E'E'DS 

p  p  c-  -r- 

E'UFFUL 

E'E'F  1 

PTHRT I 

L'HFft 

E'BF5 

ij'l  I NL I N 

r  KUnK  1  Z'    HriU    Kt-'-t,  1  K't-Z<    i  nt.    1  mKU  1 

fJ&04 

E'E'FF 

I  NL  I N 

E'L-02 

RERD 

R:OUT  I  NE  —  READ 

BiJ0y 

I NPuON 

1  0 

E'*J0B 

I NPCO 1 

CB 1 6 

E'C  1 1 

I  f-tLuOF' 

C&42 

QDflTfl 

C&4B 

E'C46 

GETNTH 

ce-4E 

&C49 

DflTE>K 

CB52 

BC4D 

DFlTBKi 

Cb66 

b06 1 

5ETQIJT 

CB72 

&C6D 

RE5ETC 

CB73 

e.c.f.E 

NOWGET 

C&7E 

&C79 

NOWGEl 

CBSfl 

e.cs5 

NUMl H5 

CB92 

BCSD 

3TRDN2 

C&9E 

E.C99 

TRMOK 

C&B9 

&C&4 

DflTLOP 

CBD2 

BCCD 

NOWLIN. 

CBDF 

BCDh 

MflREND 

CBER 

&CE5 

l-.-'flR'r-"0 

PRINT   "E;KTRt=i   IGNORECi   "    IF  KEVE-ORRD  AND  fl  SEPERflTOR 

CE'FB 

E-CF  6 

I NPRT5 

i::Brc 

&CF7 

EKIGNT 

MES5RGE  -  E;--;TRR  IGNORED 

BD07 

TF:VflG^■^ 

MES3RGE  -  ?REDO  FROM  STPiRT 

CC20 

E'D  i  9 

NEXT 

ROUTINE  -  NE;kT 

BD 1 F 

GETFOR 

E'D  22 

5TXF0R 

L-L-34 

E'Ci!ZD 

ERRG05 

&D2F 

HflUFDR 

CC76 

&D6F 

NENSGO 

&D72 

LOOPDN 

CHE0K5  DfiTR  FORMRT 

C:C6& 

&DS4 

FRMNUM 

..IMP  FRMEML 

CC6E 

&0S7 

CHKNUn 

CHECK  THRT  CURRENT  TYPE   IS  NUMERIC 

i::i::90 

BDS9 

CHK5TR 

CHECK  THRT  CURRENT  TVPE   13  3TRING  (CHK3  URLTVP) 

C:C91 

&D3fl 

CHKUflL 

&D90 

CHKOK 

E.D91 

D0C5TR 

iI:C:9R 

&D93 

CHKERR 

TVPE  MI3MRTCH  ERROR  UECTOR 

&D95 

ERRG04 

CC9F 

&D9S 

FRMEUL 

FORMULA  EURLURTOR  -  EURLURTE3  RLL  FORMULAS 

CCR5 

E.D9E 

FRMEMl 

CChh 

B'Dfl3 

LPOPER 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 

BASIC 

Labels 

Description 

CC&9 

&D&2 

TSTOP 

Ci"-Br: 

&D&5 

LOPREL 

&DD  1 

ENDREL 

f'f'Fi 

E-DEft 

f"'PREC 

BDr3 

□np'RE'"- 

i~-CFB 

&Dr4 

NEGPPC 

L-DflS 

BEO 1 

F I HREL 

CD  1 2 

E'EOB 

F I NRE2 

|-;Q  1  ft 

BE  1^ 

i~'PPEn  1 

L'D21 

BEl  fl 

pnppEl  1 

-■T-  !! 

BE2fl 

■^•NEPPS 

■=.  V  tJ  T  Q       F"  C'  D  HP    i  1 F    T  M  C" 

BE  2D 

UD3? 

E'E^2 

L'D'44 

BE4  i 

p"npF'"=iH 

CD59 

E'E-_"i 

'fj:'^-  _ 

CD5C 

£'E5y 

WOP'jU 

UDSE 

E'E^B 

L-D65 

BE'''>2 

UD67 

BE''>4 

PUI — ■TK 

Kt-Z'  1  UKt.   HKb   r  KUn    *■  (  HL-r,    i..  f-  U3r1t-U   cvHuUHT  1  Un .." 

E'E"7E 

'"'OPPT'^ 

CDS3 

E'ES0 

UNPRTS 

CD84 

E'ES  1 

EUPL 

EUPLUPTES  NUMER I C  rORhULP5 

E'E35 

EURL0 

C:DSD 

BESR 

E'v'PL  1 

CD90 

BESD 

E'v'RL2 

CDfl3 

BEflO 

P I  '-.-'FlL 

Tj~ir"ji"ii~  r          T"Ljr    d  t  i-.i/Tir"!'..*    i  ir"ii  i  itr    ^—rC  t 
z- 1  UKHGL    —    T  nt.    B  i  MHK  Y  .  MHL.Ut.    Ur    (-  i 

CDR6 

BEhl5 

QDOT 

CDBS 

BEBS 

STRTi-'IT 

I  MnC-U  I H  rC.    !!■  I  R I  i  nHML'L.E.h: 

CDC  1 

BEB'E 

5TRTX2 

CDC7 

BEl'4 

EUPL3 

uDcr 

E'ECC 

NOT'jF' 

t-'v'HI_    —    \vJ  I 

L^DOE 

E'EDE' 

'""■DEC 

BEE'' 

pP(pr:HK 

f'DF2. 

E'EEF 

r:HKCL'^' 

r:HEi~:K  F'"ip  RIGHT  PARENTHESIS 

CDF^ 

BEr2 

CHKOPN 

CHECK  FOR  LEFT  PPREHTHESI5  t 

E'EFS 

CHKCmM 

i"^'OFft 

&EF"7 

■=,Yf  .|r:HP 

rriMP'ftPF   TXTPTC'   Rr-ifiTN=,T      fl    TP  THFN 

'~-E0^ 

BF00 

■~>NEPP 

.  '"■VNTPIK  ERROR  L'EOTOR 

L-ESS 

BFOFl 

DTiM  I  f■^ 

■=.FT    1  ID    FIINT  TTmN    FHC'    Fl  ITI  I&F    FHCiI  ItPTTriN 

L-E0fl 

E'FO/" 

GuNPP'-- 

0000 

&F0I"' 

THF    r'HFr'N  -=.l  IM    P.VTF    FTiD    THF    -lrp,L7n'ni?i  Di"iM 

0000 

E'FOD 

I S' ■'■  'tip 

!MP    I  "''  'RP 

0000 

E'F  1 0 

PflE'E'0 

PhTcHE 

0000 

&F10 

PflTCHG 

p 

0000 

BF 1 D 

PCTHO 

p' 

0000 

BFIE 

PCTHl 

p 

0000 

&F21 

PPTCHH 

p 

0000 

&F2E 

PPTCHI 

p 

CEor 

BFSC 

ISMfiR 

SET   UP  R  URRIRBLE  HRME  SERRCH 

CEil 

&F3E 

CE12 

BF3F 

I3URET 

0000 

BFCl 

IS'v'DS 

D3$  TEST  RND  HRr-4DLER 

CE42 

&FD3 

3TRRTS 

CE43 

&FD4 

GO  00 

CE54 

&FE5 

bi  ilJUUU 

0000 

BFFC 

CHKDf. 

CHECK  FOR  R  05  URRIRBLE 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 

BASIC 

L8b6iS 

uoscription 

3.0 

4.0 

C:E69 

C 

003 

GETTIM 

H5SIGN  TIME  TO  TI 

E75 

L 

00F 

gsthtm 

mm 

c 

010 

GiDSHU 

CE32 

040 

GOMOUF 

C 

ES9 

i: 

047 

ISFUN 

DISPPlTCH  RND  EUflL   IF   IT '5  P  FUNCTION 

c 

EB3 

071 

OKHORM 

c 

EB8 

076 

FINGO 

PLfiCE  FUNCTIONS  DISPPTCH  ADDRESS  IN  JUMPER  AND  GO 

c 

ECS 

c 

086 

CROP 

EUFIL  -  OR 

ECB 

p 

089 

FIHDOP 

EUflL  -  AND 

r 

EF8 

0B.i 

□OREL 

DO  CuMPflRISONS 

FIO 

0CE 

5TRCMP 

C 

F36 

0F6 

STfiSGN 

F3D 

0FB 

HKTCMP 

C 

F43 

101 

Qcor-ip 

r 

F48 

106 

GETCMP 

c 

FS4 

112 

DOCMP 

FSD 

IIB 

GOFLOT 

F60 

HE 

DIMS 

MULTIPLE  DIM  RE-ENTRY   .;CMK3  FOR  fl  COMMA 

c 

F63 

121 

DIM 

ROUTINE     -  DIM 

CF.iD 

C 

12B 

PTRGET 

SEARCHES  FOR  A  BASIC  MAR I ABLE 

C 

F72 

c 

130 

PTRGTl 

X 

F74 

c 

132 

PTRGT2 

X- 

c 

F7E 

13C 

INTERR 

SYNTAX  ERROR  UECTOR 

CF81 

PTRGT3 

;x; 

CF91 

C14F 

I55EC 

CF92 

150 

EfiTEM 

y. 

CF9C 

15fi 

NOSEC 

CFfl* 

164 

NOTSTR 

CFB6 

174 

TURNON 

CFBD 

C17E. 

STRNflM 

y 

FCi3 

18F 

3TKFHD 

FD5 

191 

LOPFND 

FDF 

19B 

LOF'FN 

mm 

IflB 

MOUE  SERP:CH  TO  NEKT  TABLE  ENTRY 

FED 

IflC 

HOT  I T 

CFF7 

1B6 

1 5LETC' 

omm 

IBF 

'J 

D001 

ICS 

NCITFN5 

DID  NOT  FIND  UARIAE'LE  —  CREATE  A  NEW  ONE 

□067 

1C6 

LDZR 

P00C 

ICB 

HOTE'v'L 

□  01C 

IDB 

GOBftDU 

X 

D01F 

IDE 

QSTflUR 

CHECK  FOR  ST  CASE 

0000 

1E6 

QDSURR 

CHECH  FOR  DS  CASE 

□027 

1F2 

MRROK 

GOOD  USABLE  UARIABLE 

D03D 

208 

HOTEUE 

□448 

21C 

flRVUfl2 

□44C 

220 

flRVMflS 

□457 

PiRViJGO 

SEARCH  THE  ARRAYS 

□488 

RRYGET 

MOUE  THRU  THE  ARRAY  TABLES 

□492 

GOGO 

0000 

281 

GOGO 1 

D4D0 

290 

0UfiRT3 

mm 

29D 

PRYDON 

069 

2B9 

FINPTR 

LOGS  BASIC  yfiRIRBLE  LOCATION 

□073 

2C3 

FINNOH 

D078 

FMPPTR 

ARRAY  POINTER  SUBROUTINE 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 

BASIC 

Labels 

Description 

3.0 

4.0 

0084 

C2D4 

.J5RpjM 

D08P 

C2D9 

N32768 

STORAGE  -  THEN  BINPlRV  UhLUE  -32768 

0060 

C2DD 

INTIDX 

EUPlLUHTE  FORMULR  RESULT   13  POSITIUE    INTEGER  UfiLUE 

0093 

C2E3 

P05IHT 

CONUERT  FLOhTING  BINARY  TO  P03ITUE  INTEGER 

DSPfi 

i::2Efi 

flVINT 

C:ONMERT  FLOATING  BINARY  TO  INTEGER 

D0fl7 

C2F7 

NONONO 

ILLEGAL  CURNITY  ERROR  UECTOR 

D0fl9 

C2F9 

QINTGO 

..IMP  CI  NT 

OOfiC 

C2FC 

IShRV 

LOCATES  ANO,-'OR  CREATES  ARRAYS 

0066 

C306 

INDLOP 

D0F7 

C347 

LOPFDH 

0103 

r:.353 

LOPFDU 

01 12 

C362 

NMfiRVl 

01 20 

i::370 

BSERR 

BAO  SUBSCRIPT  ERROR  UECTOR 

D123 

C373 

FCERR 

ILLEGAL  QUANITY  ERROR  UECTOR 

0125 

C.375 

ERRG03 

0128 

0378 

GOThRV 

01 30 

0380 

HOTFDD 

0150 

C:39F 

NOTFLT 

0159 

C3fl8 

STOMLT 

0162 

i::3Bl 

LOPPTR 

0172 

CSCl 

NOTDIM 

0195 

C3E4 

GRER3E 

Dlfl4 

C3F3 

SERITfl 

0109 

C3F8 

DECCUR 

OlCi 

C415 

GETOEF 

OICE 

04  ID 

INLPNM 

01E4 

C433 

BSERR7 

SYNTAX  ERROR  UECTOR 

D1E7 

C436 

OMERR 1 

OUT  OF  MEMORY  ERROR  UECTOR 

01  Eft 

C439 

IHLPH2 

01  EE. 

C43l=l 

INLPNl 

OlFC 

i::44B 

PiDDIND 

O20D 

C45C 

NOTFLl 

0213 

C462 

STOMLl 

0227 

C476 

OIMRTS 

0228 

C477 

IJMULT 

INTEGER  ARITHMETIC  ROUTINES  FOR  MULTI-DIM  ARRAYS 

0231 

0480 

IJMULTD 

023ES 

C4SFI 

UflULTC 

0254 

C4fi3 

UMLCNT 

0258 

C4fi7 

UMLRTS 

0259 

C4fi8 

FRE 

ROUTINE  -  FRECX;. 

0260 

C4flF 

HOFREF 

D26D 

C:4BC 

GIMflVF 

CONUERTS   INTEGER  TO  FLOATING  BINARY 

D27fi 

C4C9 

P05 

ROUTINE  -  pos .;;<;::. 

D27C 

C4CB 

SNGFLT 

D280 

C4CF 

ERRDIR 

IF  COMMAND  TYPE   IS   INDIRECT  ONLY  -   ILLEGAL  DIRECT 

0288 

C4D7 

ERRGUF 

UNDEFINED  FUNCTION  ERROR  UECTOR 

D28D 

C40C 

DEF 

ROUTINE  -  DEF  FN.:::)  = 

D2BB 

C50fi 

GETFNM 

D2CE 

C51D 

FHDOER 

EUALUATES  FN<  J    IN  FORMULAS 

02F2 

0541 

DEFSTF 

0329 

C57S 

DEFFIN 

D33F 

i::58E 

STRD 

ROUTINE  -  STR$ 

0349 

C598 

TIM5TR 

MAKE  A  STRING  OUT  OF   INFO  AT  fOlFF 

034F 

C59E 

5TRINI 

MAKE  A  STRING  OUT  OF   (FACMO  POINTER::. 

0357 

CSflC. 

STRSPfi 

0361 

C5B0 

3TRLIT 

SCANS  AND  SETS  UP  STRING  ELEMENTS 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 

BASIC 

Labels 

Description 

3.0 

4.0 

D367 

C5E"6 

3TRLT2 

D371 

C5C0 

3TRGET 

D37E 

CSCD 

3TRFIN 

D382 

C5D  i 

5TRFI 1 

!j3i5o 

C5D2 

STRF 1 2 

!j3SF 

C5DE 

3TR3T2 

IJ39'? 

GEES 

3TRCR' 

DoH4 

C3F3 

F'UTNEN 

CHECK  "^.TPING  TEMF'3  PLfiCE   CtHTfl   IN  TEMP3 

D3hC 

C5F& 

ERRG02 

D3hF 

C5FE 

PUTNNl 

D3CE 

C6  ID 

GET3PH 

03013 

C.i  1 F 

TR'r-'HlG2 

D3DB 

'-■'-'2D 

TR'v'fHG3 

esse 

L-63H 

TRVHG4 

D3E5 

0644 

3TRFRE 

C.JSfi 

GETRT5 

D3FS 

CiSE. 

GflRBflG 

:"' 

D40e 

C.i.iH 

GftRB02 

DOES   -'GflRBflGE  COLLECTION-'   -  PfiuKa  iiTRINGi. 

C.i7E 

GLOOP 

C68fl 

COL0O 

mm 

L-'i'/o 

COL0OB 

mm 

C69E. 

COL00H 

mm 

C'ifi'? 

COLO  1 

mm 

C.S6i 

COL02 

CiCE 

GLOPl 

000© 

COL02B 

0000 

i::.iF0 

COL02fl 

0000 

C70O 

GREENO 

JMP  EHDGRB 

0000 

C703 

COL03 

MO'-.-'ES  FRESPC  TO  FRETOP 

0000 

C71.:. 

ENDGRE. 

MOMES  FRES'PC  TO  FRETOP 

0000 

C71F 

3KIP2 

0000 

C724 

3K I P2fl 

0000 

C72'6 

MOUPNT 

0000 

C730 

MOUOO 

0000 

MOUTOP 

0000 

C73F 

MOUOl 

0000 

C744 

3ETINX 

0000 

C746 

3ET00 

D517 

i::74F 

CAT 

CONCFlTEHftTE  TNO  STRINGS   (FflC;)   AND     +<-■; TXTPTR  j  > 

D537 

C7,iF 

SI2E0K 

D554 

C78C 

HOUINS 

DB62 

C7';'ft 

MOUSTR 

D5.44 

C7'?E 

MUUDO 

D5.;.H 

C7h2 

MOULP 

C7fl& 

HUDONE 

C7&4 

MUSTRT 

DE/D 

C7E.S 

FRESTR 

D580 

C7B8 

FREFflC 

[JF84 

C7BC 

FRETMP 

FREES  UP  TEMPORPlRV  STRING  POINTERS 

0000 

C7DE 

RE300 

0000 

FRE01 

DShF 

C7Fr: 

FREPLH 

0000 

C7FE 

FRE02 

DSii.S 

FRETM3 

FRERT3 

ROUTINE  -  CHR$i::UFiLUE::i    (UflLUE  0-255) 

CHRD 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

DSDR 

C836 

LEFTD 

ROUT  I NE  -  LEFT$  > 

O5E0 

C83C 

RLEFT 

X 

D5E6 

C842 

RLEFT 1 

D5E7 

C843 

RLEFT2 

X 

□5E8 

C844 

RLEFT3 

;«; 

D5FF 

C85E. 

PULMOR 

X 

0684 

C862 

RIGHTO 

ROUTINE  -  RIGHT*!:'} 

06 11 

C86D 

MI  DO 

ROUTINE  -  MI 0*0 

D622 

C87E 

MI  02 

;>■: 

063B 

0897 

PRERM 

USED  BV  RIGHT 

D656 

CSB2 

LEN 

ROUTINE  -  LEN  (STRING;. 

D6SC 

C8B8 

LENl 

0665 

CSCl 

R5C 

ROUTINE  -  flSC; STRING!) 

0672 

CSCE 

GOFUC 

0675 

C8D 1 

GTBVTC 

DOES  fi  CHRGET  RND  GETBYT 

D678 

0804 

GETE.VT 

EURLURTE  THE  FORMULR  RND  RETURN  fl  BYTE  URLUE  ON  .X) 

067B 

C8D7 

COHINT 

D6S7 

CSE3 

URL 

ROUTINE  -  URL  (STRING;. 

D6FI7 

C903 

U(hL2 

X 

06&D 

C9 1 8 

5T2T;":T 

X 

06C5 

C92S 

yflLRTS 

X 

D6C6 

C921 

GETNUM 

EURLURTE  FORMULA  RHD  RETURN  INTEGER  URLUE  .:' 0-65535 -. 

D6CC 

C927 

COMBVT 

X 

06D2 

C92D 

GETflOR 

CONMERT  FRC  TO  URLUE .r 0-65535  :■  PLACE   IN  POKER 

D6E.S 

C943 

PEEK 

ROUTINE  -  PEEK.::x;. 

D6FE. 

C:94E 

GETCON 

06FE 

0951 

005GFL 

X 

□787 

i::95fi 

POKE 

ROUTINE  -  POKE  X 

D710 

C963 

FNWfilT 

ROUTINE  -  WRIT 

07  IF 

C972 

STORDO 

X 

0723 

C976 

MR ITER 

D72B 

i::97E 

ZERRTS 

X 

D72C 

C97F 

FROOH 

ROD   1/2  TO  FPB   URLUE   IN  FRC 

0733 

C9S6 

FSUB 

UNPRCKS  ARGUMENT  AND  SUBTRACT  FPB 

0736 

0989 

F5UBT 

FPB  SUBRATRACTION  RRG-FRC 

076E 

C99S 

FR0D5 

X 

D773 

Cy9D 

FRDD 

UNPRCK  ARGUMENT  INTO  ARG  00  A  FPB  ADO 

0776 

C9fi0 

FRCCiT 

FPB  ADDITION  FAC=FAC+ARG 

D7.33 

C9flD 

FfiDDC 

X 

D79F 

C9C9 

FRDOfl 

X 

07fi3 

C9CD 

FRDDl 

X 

D7flF 

C909 

FflDD4 

D7BB 

C9ES 

SUE.  IT 

X 

D7DE 

ChOS 

FRDFLT 

X 

D7E3 

CPlOD 

NORMAL 

NORMALIZE  ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  RESULTS 

D7E7 

CR 1 1 

N0RM3 

D803 

i::ih2D 

2ER0FC: 

FAC=0 

0805 

Cfl2F 

2ER0F1 

X 

DS07 

Cfl31 

2ER0ML 

MAKE  SIGH  POSITIUE 

Dsm 

Cfi34 

FRD02 

X 

D82P 

Cfi53 

N0RM2 

X 

0835 

CfiSF 

NORM  1 

X 

0842 

Cfl6C 

3QUEEZ 

X 

0844 

i::fi6E 

RNDSHF 

0652 

CR7i:: 

RNDRT3 

X 

□853 

Cfl7D 

NEGFRC 

COMPLEMENT  FAC  ENTIRELY 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

DS59 

CRS3 

HEGFCH 

COMPLEMENT  JUST  THE  NUMBER  IN  FRC 

D37& 

I NCFfiC 

INCREMENT  FflC 

I NCFRT 

- -  P4 

O'.'ERR 

0  M  E  R  F  L  0  !•  J  E  R  R  0  R  U  ECTOR 

-■-p.-. 

MUL5HF 

5H I FEF:  ROUT  I NE3 

DSVl 

z  '_ 

CRBB 

'^■HFTP2 

!'■; 

CFlCF 

D>~<&2 

CRD' J 

DSE8 

CPlE2 

^'HFTR4 

DSBC 

CRE* 

ROLz'Hr 

DSCo 

'":RF0 

ii'HFTRT 

K 

DSC  8 

CflF2 

FuNE 

C"l    ■"■■i—jT  T  Mi~     r"ii""i  T  MX     &  T  KrC!iCi".."  i-'fiKJ-S-Xi^MTi 

r  LUH  1  1       h  u  i  ^^  i  — n  i  nhk  t  L  uriz- 1  Hr^  i  _> 

D€iCD 

CRF7 

L0GCN2 

D6E2 

CB0C 

^.i-.iR05 

D6E7 

CBl  1 

^■QRZ0 

DSEC 

CB16 

NEGHLF 

y-. 

DSFl 

CBIE. 

y-. 

DBF  6 

CB20 

KUU  1  IfiiL    —    L.U'j  t..  i-i  J 

DSFD 

C&27 

LOGERR 

Tt   1   f  i~  f"il       i-il  li~ihJ  T  T'..'  CCtrif iCt     1  llTf-Xi-iCi 

CB2R 

LOGl  ^ 

CB5H 

MULLNZ 

D934 

C&5E 

FMULT 

r  rD    MUL  !  IKLy    r  Hl_-=r  HL-)(lHh.u 

D937 

CB6 1 

FMULTT 

CPiCk     Mill    X  T  r"il           1  1 T  XUI     iTiDi"     Cit-Sft        Qi~-     i  i~(iZiFiCTi 

rrC'    nuL  I  lrl_i     Wi  In    HKfj    HliU    .  HL-  UUHULU 

D9-55 

CBSF 

MLTPLV 

D96fl 

CB94 

MLTF'L  1 

y-. 

D96D 

CB97 

MLTPLi; 

y^. 

D989 

CBB3 

MLTPL3 

D997 

CBC 1 

MULTRT 

y-. 

D995 

CbC2 

CONUPK 

UNPHCK  nEMURi    INTO  HKb 

D9C3 

CBED 

MULEf  I M 

CHECK  RND  flPJUST  E;=^P5  OF  FPB  MULT  RND  DIU 

D9C5 

CBEF 

MLDEi=-iP 

y-. 

D9D0 

CBFR 

TR'y'OFF 

D9E0 

CC0R 

fILD'JE.-"-. 

y\ 

D9E6 

CCiO 

ZEREMU 

D9E& 

L-C 1 5 

uOuUER 

ICT^iITi    fit  I     miC!ii"'iI!!i     1  IC~i~-*T  ^  .Ci 

U^■'t.K^  i_Ui-i    LKKUK    '-.-'t-L-  !  uK 

D9EE 

CCiS 

MUL 1 0 

nUL  1  1  PL  ■(    r  HL-    D  f     1  W 

D9r9 

CC23 

FINML6 

DFI04 

CC2E 

MUL 1 0R 

Dfl05 

CC:2F 

TENC 

FPB  'v'RLUE   1 0 

DrH0fl 

CC34 

D I  'J  1 0 

DI'v'IDE  FftC  BV  10 

CC3D 

FD I UF 

CC45 

FD I U 

UMPHC-r.   MlMUR  r    HMD  DIUIUL 

DfllE 

C:C46 

FD  I UT 

FftC  =  PRG/FRC 

DP35 

CC5F 

DIUIDE 

CC75 

■5AUQIJG 

DflSS 

CCS2 

G3HFT 

DfiSb 

cess 

y\ 

Dfi69 

CC93 

DIU3U& 

K 

DH86 

CCB0 

LD100 

X 

DflSfi 

CC:B4 

DIUHRM 

X 

Dfl9* 

CCC0 

DU0ERR 

OUERFLOW  ERROR  UECTOR 

DRvB 

CCC5 

MOUFR 

MOUE  res  to  FRC 

DRRE 

CCDS 

riO'...'Fh 

MOUE  MEMORY  TO  Fl=iC 

DflD3 

CCFD 

M0U2F 

X 

DRD6 

CD00 

MO'.nF 

y. 

DRDC 

CD06 

X 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 

3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

1   1.  1 

Doscription 

D(hE0 

CDOfi 

MOUMF 

HOUE  FflC  TO  MEMORY 

D608 

CD32 

MOUFR 

moue' org  to  fro 

DBSfl 

CD34 

MOyFfll 

DB0E 

CD38 

MOUFhL 

DB16 

CD42 

MOUhF 

NOME  FRC  TO  flRG 

DBIB 

CD4S 

MOUEF 

DBID 

CD47 

MOUhFL 

DB2* 

C05CI 

M0URT5 

DB£7 

CDS  1 

ROUND 

ROUND  FHC 

DB2F 

CD59 

INCRND 

0B37 

CDil 

SIGH 

EXTRfiCT  SIGN  FROM  FhC   IN  .ft 

D&3B 

CD.i5 

FC3IGH 

DB3D 

CD.i7 

FC0MP5 

DB44 

CD.;.C 

SIGHRT 

DB45 

CD6r 

SGN 

ROUTINE  -  SGN (:;•■■;> 

D&48 

C07£ 

FLOhT 

FLOAT  THE  SIGNED   INTEGER   IN  FhC 

DBSS 

CD7H 

flohts 

FLOfiT  THE  SIGNED  NUMBER   IN  FftC 

DB55 

CD7F 

FLOfiTC 

DB5B 

CD85 

FLOhTB 

DB.:.4 

COSE 

FlE.5 

ROUTINE  -  PlBSCX) 

DB47 

CD91 

FCOMP 

COMPRRE  RRG  RHD  FRC  .R=1<-H<F 

DB.i9 

CD93 

FCOMPN 

DB9E 

CDC8 

FCOr-IPC 

DBfi4 

CDCE 

FCOMPD 

DBfi7 

ODD  1 

QIHT 

FflC=INTi::FRC::i  SIGNED  ROUTINE  -  INTi::;«;> 

DBBB 

CDE5 

QISHFT 

DBC6 

CDFO 

QINTRT 

DBC7 

CDFl 

GIHTl 

DBD8 

CE02 

INT 

ROUTINE  -  I  NT  (:;■■;) 

DBFS 

CEIF 

CLRFftC 

.fl  TO  RLL  P03ISTI0N5  OF  FRC 

□BFE 

CE28 

INTRT3 

DBFF 

CE29 

FIN 

FBP   INPUT,   TXTPTR  POINTS   TO  ASCII,   RETURNS   IN  FHC 

DCIS3 

CE2D 

FIH2LP 

DC  12 

CE3C 

QPLUS 

DC  16 

CE40 

FINC 

DC  19 

CE43 

FINDGQ 

DC  IB 

CE4S 

FINi 

DC3fi 

CE.54 

FINECl 

DC3C 

CE.i.i 

FINEC 

DC3F 

CE49 

FNEDGl 

DC  41 

CE6B 

FINEC2 

DC4D 

CE77 

FINDP 

DCS3 

CE7D 

FINE 

CE7F 

FINEl 

PC5E 

CESS 

FINDIU 

DC.;-7 

CE9 1 

F I NMUL 

PCiE 

CE9S 

FINQNG 

DC73 

CE9D 

NEGXQS 

DC7.i 

CEfle 

FINDIG 

DC7D 

CEfi7 

FINDGl 

DCSfi 

CEB4 

FINLOG 

DC9D 

CEC7 

FINEDG 

DCfiC 

CED.i 

riLE;<;  i  e 

DCBfi 

CEE4 

MLEXMI 

DCBF 

CEE9 

N0999 

FPB  I..1RLUE  99999999.  9e.i25 

DCC4 

CEEE 

N9999 

FPB  URLUE  999999999.5 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 

BASIC 

Laoeis 

D6scription 

3.0 

4.0 

DCC9 

CEF3 

HM I L 

FPB  UPILUE  10-9 

CEFS 

CHECKSUM  E.VTE  fmm  ROM 

DCiJE 

CF7S 

INPRT 

PRINT  CURRENT  LINE  NUMBER 

DCOy 

CF83 

LINPRT 

PRINT  NUMBER   IN   i;.fn4iIGH  .Y<-LOW::. 

DCE.i 

CF90 

STR0U2 

..IMP  5TR0UT 

DCE9 

C:F93 

FOUT 

FPB  OUTPUT 

DCEB 

i::F95 

FOUTC 

riCF3 

r:F9D 

rouTi 

DD0C 

CFB'i 

Fn!JT37 

DDIS 

CFBF 

rOIJT7 

DDI? 

CFCl 

F0IJT4 

DD22 

CFCC 

F0UT3 

DD2D 

GFD7 

FGIJT3S 

X 

DD34 

CEDE 

F0UT9 

DD3B 

CFES 

FOUTS 

DD3E 

CFE8 

E.IGGES 

□D53 

CFFD 

FOUTP I 

DD54 

CFFE 

rOLIT6 

DD5E 

D0OP 

F0UT39 

DO70 

D01fl 

FOUT  1,4 

D072 

D01C 

FCIIJT6 

DD74 

D01E 

FOUT I M 

CLOCK  ENTRY   INTO  FOUT 

DD7.i 

D020 

F0UT2 

DD?H 

D044 

F0UT4 1 

DD9C 

D044 

FOUT40 

DDP3 

D04D 

FOUTVP 

DDBE 

D06.3 

STKBUF 

DDOO 

D07H 

FOULDV 

DDD2 

D07C 

FOUT 11 

DDDF 

D089 

FOUT 12 

DDEF 

D099 

FOUT 1 4 

DDFB 

D0PI5 

FOUT 15 

DE10 

D0BH 

FOUT  19" 

DEI  3 

D06d 

FOUT 1 7 

DEI  8 

DeC2 

FOUT20 

DEID 

D0i::7 

FHFlLF 

FPB  UFlLUE  l,-'2 

DEIF 

D0C9 

2ER0 

DE22 

oocc 

FOUTBL 

TABLES  OF  POWERS  OF  -101X 

DE4.£. 

DOF0 

FDCEND 

END  OF  POWERS  TABLE 

DE5E 

D106 

T I MEND 

FPB  TIME  CONUERSION  TABLES 

DE5E 

D10S 

5QR 

ROUTINE  -  sciRi;:*::) 

DE.i8 

D112 

FPNRT 

ROUTINE  (RRGtFHC;) 

DE71 

Dl  IB 

FPWRTl 

DESB 

D135 

FPNRl 

DEfil 

D14B 

NEGOP 

NEGATE  THE  NUMBER   IN  FAC 

DEhB 

DISS 

NE&RT3 

DEfiC 

D 1  Si. 

L0GEB2 

FPB  UALUE   LOGCEJ   E.fiSE  2 

DEBl 

niSB 

EKPCON 

LOG  AND  EXPONENT  FPB  TABLES 

DEDh 

D  i  84 

e;»;p 

ROUTINE  -  EXPCFAC;. 

DEEfl 

Di94 

3T0LD 

DEF5 

D19F 

GOMLDM 

nrp8 

D1R2 

EXPl 

niP,2 

SUhPLP, 

DID? 

POLVK 

POL VNOM I AL  EUALUATOR 

DF43 

DIED 

POLV 

POL VNOM I hL  EUALUATOR 

Dr47 

DlFl 

POL  VI 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICs  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

□F56 

0200 

P0LV3 

DFSfl 

D204 

P0LV2 

0F67 

D211 

P0LV4 

DF77 

D221 

RMULC 

DF7B 

RflDDC 

DF7F 

D229 

RND 

ROUTINE  ■-  RNDOK;.-! 

DF9D 

D247 

G!5ETf-fR 

□  FB2 

D25C: 

RND  i 

DFCZ 

D26C: 

strne;::; 

DFD5 

D27F 

GMOUMF 

DFD6 

□  282 

p  n  T  T  f--i  F  -  r  n  ■=!  r'  'i 

DFDF 

S I H 

EOl  1 

D2E'E' 

f ,  X  H 1 

ESI  4 

□2E'E 

5 1 N2 

E021 

D2CB 

5 1 N3 

E028 

D2D2 

TfiN 

ROUTINE  —  TRN'''Fflr:-i 

E05GI 

D2FH 

COSC- 

E054 

D2FE 

PI2 

E059 

D303 

TWOP I 

FP.P    UQf  1  iF  ~*DT 

ESSE 

03  OS 

FR4 

E0.i3 

D30D 

—■ill    1  HDLt  '    r  rC'  vHLUt.^ 

EOSC 

D32C" 

hTM 

KUU  !  ifit-    —    H\\i\r  HL-.,i 

ECI94 

D37I4 

flTN  1 

E0H2 

0342 

E8BS 

D355 

RTN3 

EOBB 

D35B 

RTN4 

E0BC 

D35C 

PiTNCON 

E0F9 

Ef399' 

I N I  TfiT 

Pifi"=.  TT"    ^■S-''=.TFM    TNTTTQf   TTCiTTrif-J  rririP" 

E0FF 

Q39F 

CHDuOT 

El  10 

D3E.0 

CHDRT5 

0000 

03B6 

I  r  -f  I T 

BftS  I C  3V5TEM   1 I T I  hL  1 2RT I  OH  POf  IT  I NE 

E131 

D3C9 

MCi'..JCHG 

E 1 5D 

0400 

LOOPMtl 

El. is 

D406 

LOOPr-11 

El  74 

0417 

U5EDEC 

El  78 

04 1 B 

IJSEDEF 

E1B7 

D44B 

WORDS 

HE35RGE  -   ■"E-VTES  FREE' 

E1C4 

□458 

FREMES 

ME53RGE  -   ■'###  COMMODORE  &H5IC  ###  ' 

EIDE 

0472 

LfiSTWR 

LR3T  E'VTE  OF  &H ->  I C  '"'V'"'TEM  cnQE+ 1 

0000 

DEfl4 

PfiTCH2 

P|Ijjr; 

ES44 

E844 

CHT I  f1 

0000 

FF93 

CONCflT 

0000 

FF9'fr 

□npEN 

1. 1 F    T  Tf  D    —    n  ("i  C'  F  w 
\-  C     i     n.    —    L."_'  n  CL. !  1 

0000 

FF99 

DCLOSE 

yECTOR  -  OCLOSE 

0000 

FF9C 

RECORD 

UECTOR  -  RECn:iRO 

0000 

FF9F 

FORMPiT 

UECTOR  -  FORMAT 

0000 

FFH2 

COLECT 

UECTOR  -  COLLECT 

0000 

FFflS 

UECTOR  -  BFlCKUP 

0000 

FFflS 

DCCiF-V 

UECTOR  -  COPY 

0000 

FFPlB 

APPEND 

UECTOR  -  hPPEND 

0000 

FFRE 

DSflUE 

UECTOR  -  OSFlUE 

0000 

FFBl 

□LORD 

UECTOR  -  DLOhD 

0000 

FFB4 

DIRCRT 

UECTOR  -  01  RECTORY 

0000 

FFB4 

DChT 

UECTOR  -  CRThLOG 

0000 

FFB7 

RENhME 

UECTOR  -  RENHME 

0000 

FFBiH 

5CRRTC 

UECTOR  -  SCRATCH 
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Table  F-3.  Hex  Addresses  and  Label  References:  CBM  BASICS  (Continued) 


BASIC 
3.0 

BASIC 
4.0 

Labels 

Description 

FF6D 

RE HDD 3 

TOR 

-  DS  RND  D3$ 

!■  f'US 

Free 

COPEf*^ 

UEC 

TOR 

-  OPEN 

F~r~C3 

FFC3 

CCL05 

UEC 

TOR 

-  CLOSE 

FFOi 

FFC4 

COIN 

'JEC 

TOR 

-  SET   INRUT  DEUICE 

FFC9 

COuUT 

UEC 

TOR 

-   SET  OUTPUT  DEUICE 

rFcc 

FFCC 

CL3CHN 

UEC 

TOR 

-  RESTORE  NORMAL   I,.-'0  DEUICES 

FFCC 

FFCC 

CCCHH 

3RME  Hi 

RBOUE 

C461 

FFCF 

IHCHR 

■■.'FJ, 

TOR 

-   INPUT  fl  CHRRRCTER  (FROM  SCREEN) 

FFCF 

FFCF 

CINCH 

3Hr- 

E  hii 

fl&OUE 

FFD2 

FFU2 

UEC 

TOR 

-  OUTPUT  R  CHhRRCTER 

FFDF: 

FFuS 

CLUHCi 

UEC 

TuR 

-  LORD 

FFDS 

FF08 

C~:H'.-IF 

UEC 

TuR 

-  ShUE 

FFDB 

FFDB 

CUERF 

UEC 

TOR 

-  UERIFV 

FFDE 

FFOE 

UEC 

TOR 

-  5't'S 

FFEi 

FFEi 

I SCNTC 

UEC 

TOR 

-  TEST  STOP  KEV 

FF~E4 

FFE4 

CGETL 

UEC 

TOR 

-  GET  CHhRRCTER  FROM  KEYBOARD  E.UFFER 

FFE7 

FEE? 

CCflLL 

UEC 

TOR 

-  rbort  rll  i.-'o  channels 

O00F 

0000 

CONTN 

0000 

CNTWFL 

eooF 

0000 

L I NN I D 

0010 

0000 

NCMWID 

0C1C.C 

0000 

5TRNGI 

007F 

0001 

C: 

C494 

000U 

INCRTS 

C721 

0000 

5NERRX 

0404 

0000 

FNDyflR 

D41E 

0000 

TUftR 

D427 

0000 

5URR5 

2 

D433 

0000 

SUflR 

D43B 

0000 

SUFlRuO 

D440 

0000 

PiRVUfiR 

D48fi 

0000 

flRVSTR 

0497 

0000 

DUflRS 

D4H1 

0000 

DUflR 

D4B6 

0000 

DUflR2 

D4Ca 

0000 

EIURR3 

D4DB 

0000 

GRBRTS 

D4ES 

0000 

GRBPflS 

D5B0 

0000 

FRETRT 

D74S 

0000 

5T0RD1 

D74S 

0000 

STORDl 

D745 

0000 

STORD 1 

D74S 

0000 

STORDl 

Index 


Abbreviations,  115-17 
ABS,  138,  394 

American  Standard  Code  for  Information 

Interchange  (ASCII),  341,  346,  350,  410 
APPEND*,  362 

Arithmetic  operations.  See  Numbers 
Arrays 

characteristics,  112-14 

dimensions,  113-14,  121,  348 

header,  347-49 

Revision  Level  2  ROM,  443 

size,  114 

storage,  336,  347,  450 
variables  represented,  113 
ASC,  395 

Assembly  language  programming,  351-52,  451 
ATN,  138,  395 

BACKUP,  288,  352 
BASIC 

commands,  114-16 

dialect,  96 

defined,  91 

statements.  See  Statements 
versions,  277 
BELL,  405 

BLOCK  ALLOCATE,  356 
BLOCK  EXECUTE,  356 
BLOCK  READ,  355 
BLOCK  WRITE,  356 
Braces,  360 
Brackets,  360 
Branch  statements 

computed  GOTO,  122-23 

GOTO,  121-22,  372 

job  queuing,  312 

ON. ..GOTO,  380 

subroutines.  See  Subroutines 
Brightness  adjustment,  6 
Buffer 

cassette  drive  buffer,  235 

data  buffer,  233,  235,  257,  277 

keyboard  buffers,  142-45 
BUFFER  POINTER,  356 
Bytes.  See  Memory 


Cassette  files 
access,  242-45 
characters  written,  249 
concept,  231-32 
data  transfer,  233-39 
diskettes  compared,  270 
formats,  265-69 
header,  241 
PRINT*  output,  383 
program  storage,  58,  342 
reading  data,  252-64 
rewriting  or  rerecording,  241 
separation  of  data  fields,  268 
sequential  storage,  241 
starting  cassette  movement,  241 
updating,  242 

writing  data  to  cassette  drive,  241 

writing  numbers,  245-47 

writing  strings,  248-52 
Cassette  tape  drive  controls 

eject,  29 

fast  forward,  28 

play,  29 

record,  28 

rewind,  28 

stop,  29 
Cassette  tapes 

advancing  tape,  446-48 

care,  30 

erasures,  28 

loading  and  unloading,  29 
storage,  30 
write-protect,  31 
Cassette  tape  units 
built-in  units,  5,  23 

external  units.  See  External  cassette  tape  units 
Catalog.  See  Diskette  Directory 
CATALOG  or  DIRECTORY,  75,  286,  367-68,  378 
Cathode  Ray  Tube  (CRT)  display.  Sec  Display 
CBM  2001/B  described,  3,  7 
CBM  8000  described,  2,  7 
Card  shuffling,  228 
Channels,  235-36,  278 
Characters 

ASCII  character  representation,  341,  346,  350, 410 
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Characters  (Continued) 
carriage,  use  of,  291,  302,  303 
cassette  files,  249 
character  representation,  350 
defining  and  drawing  own  characers,  330-31 
double  width,  326 
literal,  325-26 

non-dollar  monetary  data,  332 

printer  control  characters,  326 

question  mark  character,  115 

quote  characters,  328 

reverse  field  characters,  328 

special  control  characters,  326-28 

upper  case  space  bar,  space  codes,  323 

variable  names,  103-04 
Character  sets 

alternate,  63,  410 

literals  and  text,  326 

PEEK  and  POKE,  screen  memory,  350 

PET  keyboard  character  sets,  312 

standard,  63,  209,  409 
CHR$,  395 
Clock 

accession,  217-18 

digital  display  clock,  220-23 

jiffies,  218-19 

operation,  218 

setting  clock,  217 

string  variables,  217 
CLOSE,  80,  236-38,  243-44,  362-63 
CLR,  363 

CMD,  78,  313,  316,  363 
COLLECT,  286,  364 
Commands 

abbreviations,  115-16 

execution  as  statements,  114 
Computer  cassette  drives,  program  storage,  64 
CONCAT,  364 
Concatenation 

CONCAT,  364 

diskette  files,  287-88,  300-01 

sequential  data  files,  300 

strings,  145-49 
Constants,  346-47 
CONT,  62,  364 

Controls.  See  Cassette  tape  drive  controls 
Copies 

copying  errors,  288 

diskette  files,  282,  287-88,  384 

program  files,  311 
COPY,  311,  365 
COS,  138,  395 
Cursor  control  keys 

CBM  2001,  20 

clear  screen,  12,  81 

cursor  down,  13,  81 

cursor  right,  14,  81 

cursor  up,  13,  81 

home,  23,  81 

insert/delete,  14,  81 

PET  2001,  22 

strings,  52-55,  102 
CURSOR  LEFT,  13-14,  81-82 
DATA,  119,  365 

Data  files.  See  Cassette  files;  Diskette  files;  Files 
DCLOSE,  313,  366 
DEF  FN,  366 


DELETE,  83 
DELETE  LINE,  405 
Demagnetizer,  27-28 
DIM,  121,  367 

DIRECTORY,  75,  286,  367-68,  378 
Disk  drives 

connection,  31-32,  42 

data  writing,  271 

indicator  lights  (LED),  34-35 

initialize,  70 

power-on  test,  34 

tracks  and  sectors,  271 

characteristics,  271 

display,  73,  282,  285 

loading,  unloading,  70,  75 

printed,  368 
Diskette  file  errors 

clearing  error  status,  281 

copying,  288 

opening  errors,  279-80 

operations,  280-82 
Diskette  files 

Block  Availability  Map,  271 

cassettes  compared,  270 

closing  files,  280,  282-83 

collecting,  286 

command  channel,  278 

concatenation,  387-88,  300-01 

concentric  tracks,  271 

concept,  231-32,  270 

copies,  282,  287-88,  384 

create,  384-86 

delete,  282,  289-90 

directory.  See  Diskette  directory 

duplication,  288,  384-85 

erase,  282,  385 

GET  statements,  308-10 

index,  271,  275 

inifialization,  285,  385 

loading  programs,  69-72,  74-75,  310 

memory  buffers,  233,  235,  257,  277 

merge,  384 

names,  276 

opening  file,  277-83 

preparation,  283-84 

PRINT*,  383-85 

program  storage,  58 

random,  270,  277 

relative  files.  See  Relative  files 

renaming,  282,  289,  386,  389 

replacing,  290 

scratch  386-87 

secondary  addresses,  278 

sectors,  275,  282,  286 

sequential  files.  See  Sequential  files 

soft-sectored,  271 

validate,  387 
Diskettes 

blanks,  72,  76 

care,  39 

damage,  39 

defined,  31 

diskette  drives,  error  indicator,  28' 
labeling,  39 

loading  and  unloading-,  35-38 
magnetic  fields,  39 
soft-sectored,  35 
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write-protect,  39 
Disk  operating  system  (DOS),  69,  276 
Display 

brightness  adjustment,  6 

CBM  2001/B,  3 

CBM  8000,  2 

chiaracter  display  space,  7,  47 

clearing  screen,  57 

directory,  73,  282,  285 

numbers,  382 

PET  2001/N,  3 

program  list,  59-60 

resolution,  7 

strings,  102,  147 

time,  218 
DLOAD,  75,  310,  368 
DOPEN,  278,  313,  369 
DS,  396 
DS$,  396 

DSAVE,  77,  310,  369 

Editing 

current  display  line,  82 

immediate  mode,  81 

line  editor,  339 

program  statements,  88-90 

text  within  quotation  marks,  85-88 
Editing  functions  (See  individual 

function  names) 
Ellipses,  360 
END,  137,  244,  369 
ERASE  BEGIN,  406 
ERASE  END,  406 
Erasures,  28,  62,  282,  312,  385,  406 
Error  Messages 

File  errors,  426 

printer  diagnostic  messages,  332 
Read  errors,  423-24 
requesting  messages,  422 
System  errors,  427 
Write  errors,  424 

diskette  files.  See  Diskette  file  errors 

printout  specifications,  332 

syntax,  242,  420,  425 
ESCAPE,  16 
EXP,  138,  396 
External  cassette  tape  units 

cassette  tape  interface,  333 

cleaning  and  demagnetizing,  27 

drive  controls.  See  Cassette  tape  drive  controls 

external  tape  drive,  23 

I/O  block,  connection  to,  333 

operation  test,  26 

plug-in  procedure,  24-25 

second  unit,  23,  25 
Execution 

defined,  92 

immediate  mode,  92,  94,  359 
programmed  mode,  92,  359 
programs,  60-61,  72 

Files  See  also  Cassette  files;  Diskette  files; 
Random  access  files 
capacity,  232 
data  files 

creation,  233 

fields,  233,  265 

records,  233,  265 


size,  233 
logical  files,  235-39 
program  files 

accessing  files,  310 

changing,  311 

copies,  311 

creation,  232 

job  queuing,  311 

loading  and  saving,  310,  342 

name,  232 

size,  232 
Revision  Level  2  ROM,  445-46 
Floating  point  variables,  104,  343-44,  450 
Formats 
automatic  format,  317 
blank  diskettes,  72,  76 
cassette  file  formats,  265-69 
conventions,  360-61 
defined,  132 
lines  per  page,  329 
lines  per  vertical  inch,  329 
mixed  data,  324-25 
numeric  data,  317-21 
page  length,  328-29 
PCS,  133-34 
PRINT  formats,  382 
space  between  lines,  329 
SPC  function,  132-33 
specifications,  325,  332 
strings,  321-24 
syntax,  360 
TAB,  133 
top  of  form,  329 
FRE,  397 

Function  keys,  9 Jf, 
PET  2001,  22 
strings,  52 
Functions.  See  individual 
function  names 

arithmetic,  138-39 

characteristics,  137-39 

formatting.  See  Formats 

string,  139 

system,  140 

user-defined,  140 

GET,  135-36 
GET*,  308-10,  371 
GRAPHIC,  209,  406-07 
Graphics 

animation,  213-16 

drawing  a  square,  209-11 

edifing  format,  109,  406-7 

enlarging  a  square,  216-217 

immediate  mode,  209 

programs,  211-13 

standard  graphic  character  set,  209 
string  concatenation,  147 

Header,  7^  241,  347-49 
HEADER.  373 

IEEE  488  interface,  6 

IF-THEN,  130,  373 

Immediate  mode 
arithmetic  calculations,  55 
characteristics  and  use,  49,  92,  359 
cursor  movement,  57 
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Immediate  Mode  (Continued) 
editing,  81 
execution,  92,  359 
graphics,  209 
input,  50-51 

loading  program  from  disicette,  75 

one-line  programs,  93-94 

printing  to  printer,  79 

programs,  93-94 

re-execution,  94 

strings,  52-55 

variables,  56 
Indicator  lights,  34-35 
INITIALIZE,  70 
INPUT,  130,  134-35,  374 
INPUT*,  375 
INSERT,  84 
INSERT  LINE,  407 
INT,  138,  397 

Internal  cassette  tape  units,  5,  25 
Interpreter,  CBM  BASIC,  339-40,  449 

Keyboard 

buffer,  142-45 

CBM  2001/B,  3,  14 

CBM  8000,  2,  14 

PET  200I/8K,  3,  20 

PET  2001/N,  16 

rollover,  141 
Keys 

alphabetic,  9,  15,  17,  21 

cassette  tape  control  keys.  See  Cassette  tape  drive 
controls 

cursor  control  keys.  See  Cursor  control  keys 
function  keys.  See  Function  keys 
graphic,  9,  16,  18,  22 
numeric,  9,  16,  18,  21 
special  symbols,  9,  16,  20,  23 
strings,  52 
Keywords 
defined,  341 
operators.  See  Operators 
reserved  words,  114-15,  341 

Languages 

assembly  language  programming,  351-52,  451 

BASIC.  See  BASIC 

varieties,  96 
LEFTS,  398 
LEN,  398 

Light  emitting  diodes  (LED),  34-35 

LIST,  59-60,  72,  76,  376-77 

LOAD,  66-68,  71,  76,  310,  377-78 

LOAD  &  RUN,  76 

LOG,  138,  398 

Looped  control  statements 

FOR-NEXT,  123-26,  370 

GET,  145 

nested  loops,  125-26 
Lower  case  words,  360 

Magnetic  fields,  39 
Memory 
arrays,  336,  347,  450 

ASCII  character  source  codes,  storage  as,  346 
assembly  language  programs,  351-52 
blanks,  elimination  of,  341 


data  buffer,  233-35,  257,  277 

disk  directory,  70 

erasures,  62,  312 

extra  memory,  6 

floating  point  variables,  343-44 

cassette  drive  buffer,  235 

CBM  2001/B,  3 

CBM  8016,  2 

CBM  8032,  2 

conservation  of  space,  341 

constants,  346-47 

integer  variables,  345 

link  address,  340 

loading  program  files,  310,  342 

location,  340 

location,  change  of,  343 

logical  operator  keywords,  341 

maps,  338-39,  448-49 

MEMORY  EXECUTE,  357 

Memory  Expansion  Connector,  6 

MEMORY  READ,  357 

MEMORY  WRITE,  356-57 

OUT  OF  MEMORY,  419 

PET  200I/8K,  5 

PET  2001/N,  3 

pointer,  340 

program  file  size,  232 

program  mode  statements,  49,  58 

read  only  memory  (ROM),  5,  443-51 

reserved  words,  341 

screen  memory,  350 

source  lines,  339 

statements  per  line,  341 

strings,  336,  345 

top  of  memory,  351 

variable  area,  336,  343-45 
MID$,  399 
Models,  2-5 
Modes 

alternate  mode,  14 

diskette  files,  276 

immediate  mode.  See  Immediate  mode 
program  files,  232 

program  mode.  See  Programmed  mode 
RENAME,  262,  289,  386,  389 
standard  mode,  16,  18 
Modification  of  programs,  95 

Names 

diskette  files,  276 

program  files,  232 

RENAME,  282,  286,  289 

variables,  103-04 
NEW,  72,  312,  379 
Numbers 

arithmetic  functions,  138-39 

arithmetic  operators,  105-08 

cassette  files,  245-47 

channel  (logical  file/logical  unit)  numbers,  236-37 

device  numbers,  237 

digits,  99 

displays,  382 

floating  point,  99-101 

formats,  317-21 

integers,  101,  104,  227,  345 

mixed  data,  324-25 
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numeric  string  defined,  147 

printing  formatted  numeric  data,  317-21 

random  numbers.  See  Random  numbers 

relative  files,  304 

scientific  notation,  100-01 

separation  of  numeric  data  fields,  268 

sequential  files,  291-95,  298 

simple  equations,  55 

string  concatenation,  147-48 

variables.  See  Variables 

writing  numbers  to  cassette  tape,  245-47 

OPEN,  78,  236-39,  242-43,  380-81 
Operators 

arithmetic,  105-08 

Boolean,  109-12 

features,  104 

relational,  108-19 

sequence,  108 
OUTPUT,  130 

Paper 

loading,  46-48 

paper-feed,  41 
Parallel  user  port,  6 
PEEK 

function,  140,  399 

statement,  136,  410 
Peripheral  devices.  See  External  cassette  tape  units; 

Diskette  drives;  Printers 
PET  2001/8K  described,  3,  5,  7 
PET  2001/N  described,  3,  7 
Pi,  18 

POKE,  136,  229-30,  381,  410 

POS,  399-400 

Power 

cord,  6 

switch,  6,  8 

test,  36 

up,  8,  34 
PRINT,  51,  131-32,  382 
PRINT*,  313,  316-17,  183-87 
Printers 

access,  313 

characters.  See  Characters 
closing,  80 

computer  output,  239 
connection,  42-45 
control  and  use,  78 
diagnostic  messages,  332 
formatted  data.  See  Formats 
operation,  79 
paper-feed,  39 
paper  loading,  46-47 
print  head  test,  46-47 
PRINT*  output,  383-84 
printer  control  characters,  326 
printing  data  as  received,  313 
ribbon,  39,  43 

special  control  characters,  326-28 

string  concatenation,  147 
Print  formatting  function.  See  Formats 
Programmed  mode 

characteristics,  92 

entering  statements,  49,  58 

execution,  92,  359 

GET*  statement,  371 

line  numbers,  92,  97-99 


Programs 
assembly  language  programs,  351-52 
BLANKET,  58,  64,  73,  77,  142-43,  145,  229-30 
continuing,  62 
defined,  58,  91-92 
deletion,  62 

digital  display  clock,  220-23 
Disk  Operating  System,  69,  276 
displays  and  printouts,  177-83 
editing,  88-90 
execution,  60-61,  92 

files.  See  Cassette  files;  Diskette  files;  Files; 

Random  access  files 

graphics,  211-13 

immediate  mode,  93-94 

input  and  output,  149-77 

listing,  59-60,  79,  377 

load  and  run,  68 

loading,  66-69,  71 

MAIL,  250-52,  256-64 

mathematical  programming,  183-208 

modification,  95 

one-line  programs,  93-94 

PAG1NGL25,  330 

POUNDCHAR,  332 

POUNDVAL,  332 

PRINTDATE,  325 

PRINTDATELl,  325-26 

saving,  64 

statements.  See  Statements 
stopping,  61 
storage,  58,  342 
timing  program  speeds,  219 
transfer  between  computer  and  external  units,  235 
verification,  65,  74 
Printouts 
directory,  368 
keyboard  character  set,  312 
literal  characters,  325-26 
numeric  data,  317-21 
program  listings,  79,  377 
programs,  177-83 
random  numbers,  225-26 

Quotation  marks,  editing  text  within,  85-88 

RANDOM,  223-30 
Random  access  files 

creation,  354-58 
Random  numbers 

printing,  225-26 

seeds,  223-24,  226 

sequences,  224-25 

range,  226-27 
READ,  119-20,  388 
Read/write  memory.  See  Memory 
Rear  panel,  5-6,  8 
RECORD,  307,  388 
RECORD*,  310 
Relative  files 

BASIC  3.0,  277 

changing  records,  308 

characteristics,  270,  273-74 

field  separators,  302 

GET*,  309-10 

numeric  data,  304 

positioning  to  records,  307 

reading  records,  303 
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Relative  Files  (Continued) 

RECORD*,  310 

record  lengths,  302-4 

Revision  Level  2  ROM,  444-45 

string  data,  305-07 
RENAME,  289,  389 
REPEAT,  14 

Reserved  words,  114-17,  341 
RESTORE,  120,  389 
RETURN 

function,  9,  49 

statement,  390 
REVERSE  ON/OFF,  1 1 
RIGHTS,  400 
RND,  138,  400 
RUN 

function  key,  11 

statement,  60-61,  72,  76,  390 
Reserved  words,  114-17,  341 

SAVE,  64,  73,  310,  391 
SCRATCH,  286,  289,  392 
Screen.  See  Display 
SCROLL  DOWN,  407 
SCROLL  UP,  407 
Sequential  flies 

adding  data,  299-300 

appending  data,  302 

BASIC  3.0,  277 

characteristics,  270,  273-74 

concatenating  fdes,  300-01 

field  separators  291 

GET*,  308 

mixed  data,  298-99 

numeric  data,  291-95 

opening  file,  279 

strings,  295-98 
SET  BOTTOM,  407-08 
SET  TOP,  407-08 
SGN,  138,  401 
SHIFT,  9 
SHIFT  LOCK,  9 
SIN,  138,  401 

Smoking,  diskette  damage,  39 
Spaces,  96 
SPC, 401 
SQR,  138,  402 
ST,  402 

Statements,  362 
assignment,  118-19,  224 
branch  statements.  See  Branch  statements 
commands,  execution  of  statement  as,  1 14 
defined,  49 
editing,  88-90 
entering,  49,  58 

external  statements,  308,  313,  316,  362,371,  375, 
looped  control  statements.  See  Looped  control 

statements 
print  formatting  function.  See  Formats 
remarks,  97,  389 
size,  342 

subroutines.  See  Subroutines 

syntax,  96 
STOP 

function  key,  11,  61 

statement,  137,  392 
Storage.  See  Cassette  files;  Diskette  files;  Files; 

Memory;  Random  access  files 


STR$,  402 
Strings 

cassette  files,  248-52 

concatenation,  145-49 

cursor  control  keys,  52-55,  102 

defined,  52,  102 

display,  102,  147 

formats,  321-24 

function  keys,  52 

functions,  139 

immediate  mode,  52-55 

mixed  data,  324-25 

prinfing  strings,  52-55 

relative  files,  305 

separation  of  string  fields,  268 

sequential  files,  295-99 

storage,  336,  345 

STRING  TOO  LONG,  420 

variables,  217,  248-52,  265,  295,  303,  322,  345-46 

writing  strings  to  cassette  tape,  248-52 
Subroutines 

computed  GOSUB,  129-30 

GOSUB,  128-29,  372 

nested  subroutines,  129 

ON. . .  GOSUB,  379 

Return-from-Subroutine,  352 

use,  127-29 
Syntax 

defined,  96 

errors,  242,  420 

formats,  consistent  syntax,  360 
SYS,  352-53,  403 

TAB,  16,  403 

Tape  cassettes.  See  Cassette  tapes 
Tests 

power-on,  34 

print  head,  46-47 
TEXT,  408 
Tl,  TI$,  404 
Time.  See  Clock 
Timing  program  speeds,  219 
TV  brightness  adjustment  knob,  6 

Upper  case  words,  360 

VAL,  405 
Variables 

arrays,  113 

concept,  102-03 

floating  point  variables,  104,  343-44,  450 
immediate  mode,  56 
integer  variables,  345 
names,  103-04 

numeric  variables,  56,  291 ,  298 ,  303,  327,  343-46 
storage,  336,  343-45 

string  variables,  217,  248-52,  265,  295-99,  303, 
322,  345-46 
VERIFY,  65,  74,  77,  393 

WAIT,  394 
Words 

abbreviations,  115-17 

keywords,  defined,  341 

lower  case  words,  360 

reserved  words,  114-15,  341 

strings.  See  Strings 

upper  case  words,  360 
Write-protect,  31.1" 


